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THE  INCIPIENT  BANKRUPTCY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  great  fiscal  controversy  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  finally 
proved  the  truth  of  the  economic  theory  that  imports  and 
exports  balance  one  another,  provided  that  “  invisible  ”  as  well 
as  “visible”  items  are  taken  into  consideration.  Incidentally 
it  has  also  shown  that  Customs  Returns  do  not  in  themselves 
form  a  sufficient  test  of  a  nation’s  prosperity. 

South  Africa  has,  unfortunately  for  her,  two  very  important 
"  invisible  ”  imports  to  provide  for.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  stock  comprising  the  united  and  rapidly  growing  public 
debts  of  the  several  colonies  is  held  by  investors  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  the  majority  of  the  shares  in  the  gold  and  diamond 
mining  companies  are  either  possessed  by  British  and  foreign 
shareholders,  or  are  in  the  hands  of  bi^  so-called  South  African 
capitalists,  who  make  their  headquarters  and  draw  their 
dividends  in  London.  To  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debts 
and  dividends  on  shares  held  by  persons  who  are  not  resident 
in  South  Africa,  either  bullion  or  produce  must  be  exported ; 
and,  in  return,  South  Africa  imports  nothing  more  tangible 
than  receipt  forms.  Taking  invisible  items  into  consideration, 
the  total  imports  into  South  Africa  very  largely  exceed  the 
exports  of  merchandise,  metals  and  coin,  and  the  value  of 
services  rendered  to  other  countries.  Side  by  side  with  this 
excess  of  imports  is  an  increase  in  the  colonial  indebtedness, 
both  public  and  private.  Clearly,  therefore.  South  Africa  only 
balances  the  import  and  export  columns  of  her  statistical 
accounts  by  exporting  acknowledgments  of  debt. 

From  the  merchant’s  point  of  view,  a  rapid  growth  of  the 
export  trade  to  South  Africa  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  is 
customary  for  comments  in  the  press,  upon  increases  in  the 
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quantity  of  goods  forwarded  to  the  Transvaal,  the  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  to  be  wholly  iavoiuable ; 
but  the  advantage  of  such  increases  is  a  specious  one,  unless 
the  colonies  concerned  are  in  a  position,  or  likely  soon  to  be 
in  a  position,  to  export  goods  at  least  equal  in  value  to  those 
imported.  Until  they  can  do  so,  they  are  simply  adding  to 
their  already  large  debts.  A  reference  to  the  supposed  un¬ 
bounded  capacities  of  the  gold  mines  is  usually  considered  quite 
sufficient  to  allay  any  doubt  as  regards  the  ultimate  ability  of 
South  Africa,  not  only  to  meet  her  annual  liabilities,  but  also 
to  pay  off  all  old  debts.  It  was  at  li^t  assumed  that,  as  the 
country  was  able  to  maintain  its  position  while  its  chief 
industry  was  hampered  by  arbitrary  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Boer  Government,  there  could  be  no  question  of  its  capacity 
make  good  headway  under  British  rule.  But  this  assumption 
necessarily  implied  that  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  gold¬ 
mining  had  been  accomplished  without  the  creation  of  fresh 
disabilities  of  corresponding  severity.  The  immensely  increased 
cost  of  labour,  which  was  directly  traceable  to  the  war,  proved, 
however,  a  greater  incubus  to  the  gold-mining  industry  than 
did  the  evib  which  the  war  was  designed  to  move.  And  the 
pressure  of  this  incubus  was  not  confined  to  the  mining 
industry,  but  extended  to  every  branch  of  trade  in  South 
AMca. 

Cheap  labour  is  undoubtedly  the  mainspring  of  commercial 
success.  Without  it  nothing  but  the  possession  of  great  natural 
advantages  can  enable  a  country  to  prosper.  And  even  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  fruitful  soils  and  the  working  of  the 
richest  mines  are  subject  to  the  universal  law  that  there  are 
well-defined  limits  beyond  which  wages  cannot  rise  without 
rendering  it  economically  impossible  for  work  to  be  carried  on 
at  a  profit.  In  certain  districts  of  South  Africa — Dundee  and 
Newcastle  in  Natal,  for  instance — there  are  coal  mines  of 
considerable  value;  but,  unfortunately,  the  minimum  wages 
for  which  men  can  be  induced  to  work  are  so  high  that  coal¬ 
mining  is  only  profitable  on  a  very  meagre  scale.  And  the 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  by  agriculturists  are 
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stupendous.  Acre  for  acre,  land  in  South  Africa  is  probably 
not  ha.lf  as  fertile  as  that  in  EIngland.  We  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  British  farm  labourer  as  an  individual  who  is  slow 
in  all  his  movements;  but  he  gets  through  a  great  deal  more 
work  than  his  black  prototype  is  capable  of  performing  in  the 
same  time.  Moreover — and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  situation — 
the  wages,  including  ration  allowance,  paid  to  a  Kaffir  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  or  the  Orange  River  Colony 
are  actually  higher  than  those  paid  to  an  agricultural  labourer 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Deadly  diseases,  such  as  horse-sick¬ 
ness,  redwater,  rinderpest,  etc.,  to  which  animals  are  subject 
in  South  Africa  are  apparently  infinite  in  their  variety;  the 
ravages  of  swarms  of  locusts  may  be  expected  at  any  time; 
the  possibility  of  drought  has  always  to  be  reckoned  upon. 
Altogether  the  lot  of  a  colonial  farmer  is  by  no  means  always 
cast  in  smooth  places.  Natal — the  garden  colony  of  South 
Africa — is  commonly  supposed  to  be  more  favoured  by  .nature 
than  the  contiguous  colonies.  Yet  even  Natal  does  not  produce 
nearly  enough  food  to  support  her  own  population.  Maize, 
known  locally  as  mealies,  on  which  the  native  population 
practically  subsists,  is  the  staple  crop  ;  but  at  times  even  maize 
has  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  United  States. 
Frozen  meat  is  sent  over  from  New  Zealand,  apples  from 
Tasmania,  eggs  from  Denmark:  even  the  fish  served  up  for 
breakfast,  such  as  haddocks  and  bloaters,  is  tinned  and  imported 
from  England. 

If  the  labour  question  were  settled,  it  is  possible  that  there 
might  be  great  developments  in  agriculture;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  a  satisfactory  settlement,  prepress  is  only  possible 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  As  is  well  known,  farms  are  usually 
of  immense  size  as  compared  with  those  in  England.  But, 
while  they  range  up  to  25,000  or  30,000  acres  in  extent,  the 
average  is  not  more  than  3000  acres.  Hopes  are  freely  indulged 
in  that  the  return  from  the  land  will  be  greatly  increased  when 
the  farms  are  broken  up  into  smaller  holdings ;  but  these  hopes, 
while  legitimate  to  a  certain  extent,  are  unduly  sanguine.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  average 
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farm  is  highly  cultivated ;  but,  in  many  cases,  probably  not 
more  than  one-tenth  is  suitable  for  anything  but  rough 
pasturage.  Land  on  the  slopes  of  kops  and  kopjes  is  generally 
quite  unfitted  for  tillage ;  and  much  of  the  land  on  the  plains 
and  plateaux  is  so  sterile  that,  even  if  labour  were  cheap,  an 
attempt  to  cultivate  it  intensively  would  simply  be  playing 
court  to  failure.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  England  to 
belittle  the  efforts  of  the  colonial  farmer,  who  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  fully  up  to  the  level  of  his  English  confrere,  and,  indeed, 
far  more  ready  to  take  advantage  of  up-to-date  appliances. 
1  have  visited  numerous  farms  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but 
for  completeness  of  internal  arrangements  I  have  never  seen 
one  to  compare  with  some  of  those  in  South  Africa.  In  the 
latter  country  I  have  been  over  farms  provided  with  machinery 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  type,  dairies  equipped  with 
ice  chambers  and  pasteurizing  instruments,  private  sidings  to 
the  nearest  railway  station,  and  with  electric  light  installed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  outhouses.  Yet 
even  in  the  case  of  farms  of  this  nature  the  great  bulk  of  the 
land  is  rough  veldt,  with  no  depth  of  soil  and  no  potential 
fertility.  The  farmers  are  men  who  are  in  posses.sion  of  ample 
capital,  and  are  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  their  land ; 
but  they  are  also  well  aware  of  its  limitations.  That  they  allow 
so  much  of  it  to  remain  untilled  is  simply  because  they  know 
perfectly  well  that  an  attempt  to  cultivate  it  would  be  a  costly 
and  wholly  unremunerative  undertaking. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that,  at  the  present  time,  South  'Africa  is  living  on  its 
reputation.  It  is  regarded  in  England  as  a  laud  of  golden 
prospects,  and  demands  for  financial  assistance  are  met  readily 
enough.  Without  such  assistance  a  deadlock  would  ensue ;  for 
the  produce  of  the  country  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  present  standard  of  living.  Works  of  development  are 
being  freely  undertaken.  Without  them  the  country  cannot 
advance  to  a  position  of  first-rate  economic  importance;  but 
they  are  nevertheless  being  carried  out  under  conditions  of  the 
labour  market  which  must  inevitably  impair,  and  seriously 
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impair,  their  future  productive  power.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  trustworthy  information  regarding  the  present  population 
of  British  South  Africa ;  but  it  is  certain  that  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  are  whites.  On  the  basis  of  the  whole 
population  the  works  of  development  now  in  contemplation 
are  not  extravagant ;  but,  on  the  basis  of  the  white  population 
alone,  they  are  in  excess  of  reasonable  requirements.  Matters 
therefore  resolve  themselves  into  the  question  whether  Kaffirs 
are  to  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  Empire,  or  as  individuals 
who  happen  to  live  in  the  country  but  whose  interest  in  it  is 
economically  almost  passive.  Kaffirs  are  unreasoning  beings 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  lessons  taught  by  civilization-  It  is 
idle  to  apply  to  them  such  phrases  as  “  shirking  responsibilities.” 
Their  wants  are  modest  in  the  extreme ;  and  they  cannot  be 
blamed  i^  when  they  have  done  sufficient  work  to  satisfy  those 
wants,  they  yield  to  the  natural  impulse  of  refusing  to  labour 
farther  until  they  again  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger.  Under 
present  circumstances,  the  major  portion  of  the  Kaffir  population 
has  to  be  regarded  as  non-effective,  so  far  useful  labour  is 
concerned. 

Before  the  war,  the  black  man  was  in  ignorance  of  the  strong 
position  in  which  he  could  place  himself  by  withholding  his 
services  until  the  demand  for  them  became  so  acute  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  them,  employers  were  ready  to  bid  against  one 
another.  The  precedent  of  bidding  for  the  services  of  coloured 
labourers  was  set  by  the  military  authorities,  who  were,  no 
doubt,  impelled  by  ciitnunstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control  But  the  action  then  taken  has  been  far  reaching  in 
its  consequences.  Once  having  grasped  the  fact  that  employers 
could  be  compelled  to  pay  high  wages,  Kaffirs  naturally  refused 
to  work  for  the  low  wages  with  which  they  had  formerly  been 
satisfied;  and  it  follows  that,  so  long  as  every  fresh  demand 
meets  with  compliance,  still  higher  payments  will  be  exacted. 
Formerly  Elaffirs  were  content  to  work  on  farms  and  in 
domestic  service  for  20s.  a  month  and  rations.  Now  their 
wages  are  approximately  twice  as  much.  And  the  effects  of 
the  costliness  of  native  labour  are  everywhere  apparent.  Not 
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only  has  the  mining  industry  been  affected,  but  agriculture  has 
suffered  a  severe  blow,  and  manufacturing  industries  have  been 
unable  to  take  root  At  the  present  time  articles  which  are 
capable  of  importation  are  fairly  cheap ;  but  those  which,  from 
their  nature,  cannot  well  be  imported  are  generally  extremely 
dear.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  process  of  canning  and 
tinning  provisions  has  reached  a  high  state  of  excellence;  a 
study  of  the  menu  at  any  South  African  hotel  is  a  liberal 
education  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  these  trades. 

There  are  only  two  solid  industries  in  South  Africa — mining 
and  agriculture;  and  before  the  importation  of  the  Chinese, 
the  native  question  was  becoming  so  acute  that  there  was 
danger  of  the  agricultural  industry  ceasing  to  merit  the 
adjective  “solid.”  Outside  South  Africa,  public  attention  to 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  cheap  labour  has  been  almost 
exclusively  centred  upon  the  problem  set  to  the  managers  of 
the  Transvaal  mine&  This  is  perhaps  natural,  in  view  of  the 
cosmopolitan  ownership  of  those  properties ;  but  the  evils  are 
even  more  dangerous  and  more  insidious  in  other  directions. 
A  sudden  impetus  was  given  to  gold-mining  by  the  removal 
of  disabilities  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Boer  Government;  and 
the  industry  is  consequently  better  able  to  survive  the  payment 
of  high  wages  than  it  has  ever  before  been.  But  there  has  been 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  weight  of  the  burden  which  the  rise 
in  the  rate  of  wages  has  placed  upon  agriculture  and  other 
colonial  industries.  In  some  quarters  it  is  customary  to  assume 
that,  so  far  as  the  mines  are  concerned,  the  difficulty  has,  for 
long,  been  more  apparent  than  real — that  it  was  magnified  in 
order,  by  misleading  the  Government,  to  secure  the  passing 
of  the  Chinese  Labour  Ordinance.  It  was  even  stated  on 
many  public  platforms  that  the  difficulty  could  have  been 
solved  at  any  time  by  the  simple  expedient  of  importing  natives 
from  Central  Africa.  News  travels  rapidly,  however,  even 
among  the  native  population  of  the  Dark  Continent;  and  the 
first  natives  from  Central  Africa  who  returned  home  from 
Johannesburg,  after  mining  with  Kaffirs,  would  rapidly  spread 
information  regarding  the  wages  which  had  once  been  paid  on 
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the  Rand,  and  the  means  by  which  others  could  secure  the 
benefit  of  similar  payments.  In  the  native  territories  of 
Pondoland,  Basutoland,  and  Zululand  the  chief  mining  groups 
employ  local  agents  who  speak  the  languages  fluently,  and  are 
not  particularly  squeamish  as  regards  the  measures  which  they 
adopt  to  recruit  boys.  Even  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
these  districts  it  is  found  that  natives  are  very  well  informed 
as  to  rates  of  pay.  Consequently  the  agents  are  absolutely 
unable  to  engage  labourers  for  wages  appreciably  lower  than 
those  paid  to  boys  hired  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines. 

On  the  surface,  South  African  prospects  are  fairly  bright 
The  country  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  wealth  is  freely  poured  into  it  With  this  advantage, 
coupled  with  cheap  labour,  South  Africa  would  no  doubt  advance 
rapidly;  but  when  high  wages  have  to  be  paid  no  headway 
can  be  made  except  in  mining  and  allied  trades.  Even  now, 
the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  carrying  trade  to  the  Transvaal ; 
and  the  tendency  is  for  industries  which  are  not  connected  with 
the  mines  to  become  unremunerative.  A  substantial  reduction 
of  wages  would  give  an  impetus  to  mining,  would  stimulate 
agriculture,  and,  in  view  of  the  coal  and  iron  which  the  country 
contains,  would  enable  manufacturing  industries  to  take  root. 
It  is  useless,  however,  to  hope  for  such  a  reduction  of  wages 
as  a  result  of  European  immigration.  For  the  success  of  farming 
and  manufacturing  in  South  Africa  it  is  essential  that  the 
wages  of  the  general  body  of  unskilled  labourers  should  be  on 
a  lower  scale  than  would  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
Europeans.  This  is  fully  realized  by  the  Governments  of  the 
several  British  colonies  which,  while  encouraging  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  men  who  possess  capital  or  are  skilled  handicraftsmen, 
do  all  in  their  power  to  dissuade  unskilled  labourers  from 
settling  in  South  Africa.  White  men  have  a  strong  objection 
to  work  side  by  side  on  equal  terms  with  blacks ;  and,  as  there 
is  no  present  probability  of  the  removal  of  this  objection,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  condition  of  aflairs  in  which  unskilled 
hour  will  be  performed  to  any  great  extent  by  whites  and 
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blacks  working  together  indiscriminately.  The  minimum  wage 
of  a  white  labourer  is  about  £9  per  month — ^three  times  as 
much  as  that  (including  ration  allowance)  paid  to  a  Kafir. 
In  view  of  the  climatic  conditions,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  a  European  could  be  more  than 
50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  a  Kaffir,  assuming  that  both 
men  are  engaged  in  unskilled  labour  of  the  kind  usually 
entrusted  to  natives.  This  means  that  a  white  labourer’s 
minimum  wages  would  have  to  fall  to  £4  lOs.  a  month  before 
his  services  would  commence  to  be  as  profitable  to  his  employer 
as  those  of  a  native.  The  employment  of  Europeans  at  that 
rate  of  pay  would  simply  be  a  substitution  of  white  for  native 
labour  without  effecting  any  economies  of  production.  It  would 
be  a  sheer  impossibility,  in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  com¬ 
modities,  for  a  white  man  to  live  decently  in  any  town  in 
South  Africa  on  a  wage  of  £4  10s.  per  month.  And  since 
£4  10s.  paid  to  a  white  man  will  command  no  greater  output 
than  the  same  amount  paid  to  natives,  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
present  cost  of  labour  is  too  high  to  admit  of  the  resources 
of  British  South  Africa  being  properly  developed,  such  develop¬ 
ment  could  not  proceed  with  white  labour,  unless  the  wages  of 
an  unskilled  European  workman  were  lower  than  £4  10s.  per 
month.  In  short  a  proposal  to  substitute  white  labour  for 
black  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  reductio  ad  aheardum. 

Nothing  but  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  labour  can  enable 
South  Africa  to  achieve  the  position  of  great  industrial  import¬ 
ance  which  the  British  public  have  mapped  out  for  it;  and, 
the  Government  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natives 
could  not  be  induced  to  work  at  a  sufficiently  low  rate  of  wages 
to  make  agriculture  and  manufacture  payable  industries,  there 
were  only  two  possible  courses  to  follow.  One  was  to  abandon 
the  brilliant  hopes  that  had  been  centred  in  South  Africa :  the 
other,  was  to  resort  to  Asiatic  labour.  If,  however,  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  is  to  be  a  permanent  measure,  there  are  small 
grounds  for  hope  that  the  Transvaal  will  escape  the  penalties 
which  Natal  has  had  to  pay  as  a  result  of  her  policy  of  importing 
Indian  coolies. 
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It  iieeiiu}  to  me  to  be  a  great  pity  that  in  the  crisis  which 
culminated  in  the  Chinese  Labour  Ordinance  public  attention 
was  not  more  prominently  drawn  to  the  remarkable  example 
afforded  by  Natal  A  precedent  was  wanted  for  the  measure 
proposed  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  Transvaal:  one  was  to  be 
found  in  the  contiguous  colony ;  but,  strangely  enough,  it  was 
practically  ignored.  Natal,  when  faced,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by 
the  difficulties  which  confront  the  Rand,  took  the  course  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Transvaal.  The  development  of  the 
Natal  sugar  and  tea  industries  created  a  demand  for  labour 
which  the  Kaffirs  were  unwilling  to  supply.  Then,  as  now, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  blast ;  but  it  was  in  India  that  Natal 
determined  to  recruit.  At  first  the  Natal  legislation  showed 
the  same  determination  not  to  allow  the  coolie  to  settle  in  the 
country  that  has  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Transvaal  Govern¬ 
ment;  but  Natal  found,  to  her  cost,  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to 
assume  that  means  could  be  devised  to  ensui^  the  return  of 
Asiatics  to  their  own  country.  Originally  the  project  was 
a  grand  success.  Labour  was  cheap:  the  coolies  were  under 
indenture  to  remain  in  service  for  a  period  of  five  years,  after 
which  they  were  to  return  to  India ;  they  were,  moreover,  in 
a  state  of  utter  subjection,  being  practically  in  a  condition  of 
slavery  modified  only  by  a  right  of  appeal  to  local  magistrates. 
Blxcept  as  a  means  of  obtaining  redress  for  personal  violence, 
this  right  of  appeal  was  of  no  value ;  and  in  no  case  did  it 
result  in  the  cancelling  of  indentures  when  employers  them¬ 
selves  were  opposed  to  that  step.  Naturally  enough  the  Indian 
Government  interposed;  and,  as  a  result,  the  coolies  were, 
on  payment  of  an  annual  licence  of  £3,  allowed  to  remain 
in  Natal  after  completion  of  their  period  of  indenture.  This 
was  not  at  all  what  the  original  advocates  of  Indian  labour  had 
in  view  or  desired ;  but,  by  the  time  of  the  Indian  Government’s 
intervention,  coolies  had  so  engrafted  themselves  into  the 
economic  machinery  of  the  country  that  to  dispense  with  them 
would  have  resulted  in  so  serious  a  dislocation  of  the  labour 
market  that  the  most  promising  industries  in  Natal  would  have 
been  ruined.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  allow  coolies  to 
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remain  as  “free"  Indians.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  they 
were  placed  in  a  position  to  enter  into  unfettered  competition 
with  the  whites.  They  started  the  race  with  immense  natural 
advantages.  Tradition,  custom,  and  inclination  impelled  the 
white  men  to  live  in  well-built  and  highly  rented  houses :  the 
same  forces  led  Indians  to  inhabit  daub-and-wattle  huts.  While 
the  food  of  the  whites  is  notoriously  expensive  in  South  Africa, 
that  of  the  Indians,  who  content  themselves  with  rice  or  mealie 
meal,  is  very  cheap.  It  was  not  long  before  coolies  began  to 
pass  from  the  condition  of  servants  to  that  of  small  traders. 
Here,  again,  they  were  in  possession  of  a  fresh  advantage.  The 
prejudices  of  the  white  man  make  him  overbearing  to  all 
Kaffirs,  even  though  they  be  prospective  purchasers  of  the 
goods  which  he  has  to  selL  Kaffirs  themselves  are  incapable 
of  busines-s,  so  that,  before  the  advent  of  the  Indian,  they  had 
perforce  to  purchase  at  the  white  man’s  store,  no  matter  how 
brusquely  they  were  treated  by  the  salesman.  When,  however, 
the  Indian  also  set  up  a  store,  and,  instead  of  appearing  to 
confer  a  favour  by  selling  common  blankets  and  porringers 
at  high  prices,  took  likely  customers  by  the  hand,  addressed 
them  as  “  brother,”  and  invited  them  to  inspect  his  wares,  he 
soon  commenced  to  supplant  his  white  rival 

In  order  to  displace  a  white  competitor  a  coolie  is  ready 
enough  to  reduce  prices  below  the  point  needed  to  undersell 
his  rival;  and,  seeing  that  his  living  expenses  are  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  white  man,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  him  to  do  so  and  still  to  make  a  profit  which, 
while  a  handsome  one  for  him,  would  not  enable  a  white  man 
to  house  and  feed  himself  decently.  Once  either  Indians  or 
Chinese  get  a  foothold  in  a  country  where  the  cost  of  living 
is  high  for  Europeans,  they  become  the  most  formidable  trade 
competitors  imaginable.  Formerly  the  up-country  stores  in 
Natal  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  whites.  Now,  for  every 
one  owned  by  a  white  man,  there  are  a  dozen  owned  by  Indians. 
Nor  have  the  Indians  confined  their  spheres  of  activity  to  up- 
country  stores.  Right  in  the  heart  of  Pietermaritzburg,  and 
literally  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Town  Hall  and  Government 
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buildings,  is  an  extensive  group  of  shops,  all  in  the  hands  of 
Asiatics;  and  numerous  other  shops  of  which  the  proprietors 
are  also  Asiatics  are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  That  the 
bulk  of  the  purchases  of  the  Kaffir  and  coolie  inhabitants  of 
Pietermaritzburg  are  made  at  these  shops  is  an  undoubted  fiset. 
And  the  state  of  Durban  is  equally  bad.  The  following  statistics 
relating  to  that  city,  taken  from  a  municipal  return,  speak  for 
themselves ; — 


1893. 

iseu. 

Indian  population  . 

..  5,917  .. 

..  12,500 

Number  of  lots  owned  by  Indians 

229  .. 

446 

Value  of  property  owned  by  Indians  .. 

..  £70,000  .. 

..  £446,245 

Number  of  stores  owned  by  Indians  .. 

128  .. 

284 

In  Natal,  Indians  have  passed,  and  are  still  passing,  in 
succession  through  the  several  stages  of  indentured  servants, 
free  labourers,  storekeepers,  wholesale  merchants  and  landed 
proprietors.  The  object  for  which  they  were  imported,  namely 
the  cheapening  of  labour,  though  realized  at  first,  ultimately 
failed ;  for  Indians  who  au:e  now  employers  have  in  their 
service  a  greater  number  of  Kaffirs  than  there  are  coolies  at 
present  in  the  employ  of  whites.  Certainly,  they  have  developed 
the  country ;  but  they  have  developed  it  to  their  own 
advantage.  VNThatever  may  be  the  feeling  as  regards  Indians,  it 
is  decidedly  not  the  desire  of  Englishmen  that  the  Transvaal 
should  be  developed  by,  and  for  the  benefit  of^  Chinese.  The 
full  extent  of  the  grip  which  Tndiajis  have  obtained  upon 
Natal  is  borne  in  upon  one  by  the  census  returns.  There  are 
76,000  Asiatics  in  the  Colony  as  compared  with  72,000  whites 
of  all  nationalities;  and,  despite  the  fiood  of  immigration 
from  home  which  followed  the  war,  TndiAns  are  increasing  in 
number  at  a  much  f^ter  rate  than  whites.  Yet  it  is  still  urged 
that  Natal  is  a  white  man’s  country ! 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  sanction 
the  importation  of  Chinese  for  a  limited  period  only.  If  the 
importation  were  discontinued  in  two  or  three  years’  time, 
a  measure  which  at  present  appears  to  be  fraiTght  with  disaster 
may  turn  out  a  success.  The  cause  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
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condition  of  South  Africa  is  undoubted  shortage  of  labour ;  but 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
now  no  real  deficiency  in  the  number  of  labourers.  At  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  coolies  into  Natal  there  was  an 
actual  shortage  of  Kafiir  labourers.  Then  natives  could  subsist 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present  as  separate  tribal 
communities,  independent  of  wages  to  be  earned  by  serving 
white  masters.  Cionditions  are  now  totally  different;  and  a 
number  of  natives  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  labour 
in  South  Africa  depend  for  their  means  of  livelihood  upon 
the  wages  which  they  receive  from  Europeans.  Kaffirs  arc 
naturally  thrifty.  When  in  work  they  set  aside  the  bulk  of 
their  earnings  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  what  is,  to  them, 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  a  prolonged  bout  of  idleness.  A 
native  earning  SOs.  a  month  would  save  at  least  20s.  monthly ; 
and,  if  his  wages  rose  from  SOs.  to  £3,  his  monthly  savings 
would  probably  increase  to  £2  lOs.  When  living  at  his  kraal 
a  native  can  support  himself  comfortably  on  15s.  a  month. 
A  six  months’  rest  simply  means  therefore  the  accumulation 
of  £5  10s.,  in  which  amount  an  allowance  of  £l — on  the  average 
a  liberal  one— is  made  for  the  cost  of  journeying  to  his  home. 
Thus,  for  a  native  earning  30s.  a  month,  a  spell  of  five  and  a 
half  months’  work  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  six  months’  rest ; 
but  a  native  earning  £3  a  month  can  save  in  a  little  over  two 
months  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  subsist  for  six  months. 
The  practice  of  ceasing  work  and  proceeding  to  their  kraals 
as  soon  as  they  have  saved  sufficient  money  for  a  prolonged  rest 
is  almost  universal  among  Kaffirs.  Consequently,  the  higher 
are  the  wages  paid  the  smaller  is  the  portion  of  the  year  which 
each  native  works  :  hence  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  labour 
supply  varying  inversely,  instead  of  directly,  with  the  rate 
of  wages  With  wages  at  their  present  level  no  Kaffir  is 
compelled  to  work  more  than  from  three  to  four  months  in 
twelve;,  and  the  average  Kaffir  does  not  do  so.  This  means 
that  the  total  number  of  natives  who  earn  their  livelihoods  by 
working  for  Europeans  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
number  actually  in  employment  at  any  one  time. 
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If  a  large  number  of  natives  were  discharged  from  the  mines 
to  make  way  for  Chinese,  those  of  them  who  had  accumulated 
savings  would  immediately  go  off  to  their  kraals.  The 
remainder  would  seek  work  in  other  industries.  Wages  every¬ 
where  would  be  at  once  reduced.  This  would  give  rise  to  the 
defection  of  natives  employed  in  agricultural,  carrying,  building, 
and  other  industries.  In  fact  nearly  all  boys  who  had  accumu¬ 
lated  a  few  pounds  would  cease  work,  and  would  wait  at  their 
kraals  in  the  hope  of  an  early  increase  of  wages.  But  as  no 
boys  would  be  drafted  to  the  mines  no  such  rise  would  occur. 
Before  long  the  labour  market  would  be  reinforced  by  Kaffirs 
who  had  exhausted  their  savings  and  were  consequently  com¬ 
pelled  to  work.  Every  such  reinforcement  would  tend  to  a 
further  reduction  of  wages.  As  wages  fell  it  would  be 
increasingly  difficult  for  natives  to  save ;  and  before  the 
expiration  of  a  couple  of  years  all  those  who  had  left  for  their 
kraals  at  the  first  reduction  would  be  compelled  to  work  for 
a  bare  living  wage.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  dispense 
with  alien  labour  at  the  mines ;  and  a  slight  increase  of  wages 
would  be  sufficient  to  draw  out  nearly  every  working  Kaffir 
in  South  Africa.  In  the  absence  of  a  phenomenal  demand  for 
labour,  causing  employers  to  force  up  rates  of  pay  by  stress  of 
competition,  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  wages  sufficiently  low 
to  prevent  a  boy  earning  a  livelihood  unless  he  worked  for  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  year.  If  all  available  Kaffirs  were 
fully  employed  there  would  be  more  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
employment  than  a  shortage  of  workers.  In  Natal  alone 
200,000  of  the  900,000  souls  comprising  the  Kaffir  population 
earn  their  livings  by  working  for  white  employers;  but  they 
work  so  intermittently  that  their  etfective  output  is  no  greater 
than  would  be  that  of  50,000  or  60,000  persons  working 
continuously  throughout  the  year.  Certainly  the  temporary 
shutting  out  of  natives  from  the  mines  would  break  doMm  the 
economic  props  which  at  present  keep  up  wages  ;  and  when 
those  props  have  been  finally  shattered,  there  will  be  swarms 
of  natives  crying  out  for  work  at  any  price.  And  if  the 
permanent  employment  of  Chinese  prevents  them  from  getting 
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it,  they  are  likely  to  prove  a  standing  menace  to  the  security 
of  life.  Before  that  point  is  reached  the  Chinese  will  have 
done  all  that  is  required  of  them,  and  should  be  gradually 
withdrawn.  Their  further  retention  would  only  result  in 
wholesale  complications,  and  the  creation  of  a  score,  of  problems, 
each  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  the  one  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  Chinese  Labour  Ordinance  has  solved. 

Walter  F.  Ford. 


TWENTY  YEAKS  OF  CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

IN  the  Ecimcmiic  Review  for  July,  1894,  the  present  writer  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  gave  an  account  of  the 
principles  and  achievements  of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  move¬ 
ment  We  described  its  origin  in  the  self-governing  workshops 
set  up  by  the  Christian  Socialists  of  1850 ;  and  its  dilSerences 
from  other  forms  of  co-operation  on  the  one  hand,  and  fi:x)m 
simple  protitsharing  between  employer  and  employed  on  the 
other.  We  gave  the  figures  of  its  growth  from  1883  onwards, 
and  short  descriptions  of  some  of  the  chief  societies,  showing 
their  different  origins,  whether  as  arising  out  of  a  body  of  pro¬ 
ducers  or  consumers,  or  as  established  by  an  employer;  we 
showed  the  adaptability  of  the  principle  to  these  and  other  vary¬ 
ing  circumstances;  and  we  discussed  the  methods  of  dividing 
profit  with  labour,  of  capitalizing  profit  so  as  to  make  the 
worker  a  shareholder,  of  governing  the  societies,  of  providing 
for  provident  and  educational  purposes,  and  so  forth.  W^e 
explained  the  material  advantages  which  co-partnership  conferred 
on  the  workers,  and  its  much  greater  advantages  in  developing 
character ;  its  economic  value,  as  a  solution  of  the  conflict  between 
capital  and  labour;  and,  without  dogmatizing  as  to  universal 
applicability,  the  wide  field  over  which  it  might  usefully  spread. 

In  April,  1901,  nearly  seven  years  later,  we  gave  a  supple¬ 
mentary  account,  examining  how  fiur  our  claims  had  been 
justified  in  the  interval,  how  far  the  co-operative  societies  based 
on  the  principle  had  grown,  and  how  far  our  anticipations  as 
to  their  future  organization  had  been  justified.  We  did  not 
conceal  such  failures  and  disappointments  as  there  had  been, 
but  on  the  whole  we  were  able  to  show  good  success  and  marked 
growth.  Now,  after  a  shorter  interval,  the  completion  of  twenty 
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years  during  which  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association^ 
has  woi:^ed  for  this  principle  seems  to  offer  a  suitable  occasion 
for  bringing  our  survey  up  to  date. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  good  progress  has  been  made; 
the  growth  of  the  societies  in  number  and  in  importance,  the 
effects  on  the  development  of  the  men  themselves,  and  the 
absence  of  labour  disputes,  have  been  distinctly  encouraging. 
It  is  true  that  certain  societies  have  failed,  but  they  have  been 
far  more  than  replaced  by  the  newcomers.  Within  the  societies 
the  position  of  the  workers  as  co-partners  seems  to  have  become 
stronger,  while  the  societies  as  a  group  have  drawn  closer  to  one 
another,  as  members  of  one  movement. 

The  principle  by  which  the  workers  have  a  real  share  in  the 
business  in  which  they  are  employed — in  its  profit,  capital,  control, 
and  responsibility — is  capable  of  various  applications;  but,  as 
we  showed  in  1901,  its  chief  applications  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  classed  under  four  heads — (i.)  societies  formed  by  work¬ 
men  to  carry  on  their  own  industry ;  (ii.)  societies  formed  by 
consumers  to  supply  themselves ;  (iiL)  societies  of  farmers  formed 
to  deal  with  their  produce ;  and  (iv.)  businesses  of  the  ordinary 
capitalistic  type  which  have  extended  co-partnership  to  their 
employees.  The  progress  of  the  movement  will  best  be  seen  by 
taking  these  four  divisions  in  turn. 

As  to  the  productive  societies  formed  by  workmen  themselves 
— with  or  without  the  help  of  distributive  co-operators  and  other 
friends  outside  the  workshop — we  saw  in  1901  that,  in  this 
original  and  most  typical  form  of  co-partnership,  the  prosperity 
of  the  times  and  the  excitement  of  the  war  had  told  heavily 
against  growth.  During  the  years  1899-1901,  there  was  no  net 
increase  in  the  number  of  societies ;  indeed  there  was  a  decrease 
of  one  or  two.  However,  since  the  return  of  harder  and  less 
exciting  times,  the  growth  of  new  societies  has  been  remarkable, 
the  net  increase  having  been  fifteen  societies  of  this  class  in  the 
two  years  from  January  1902  to  December  1903.  The  increase 
of  capital  and  trade  has  gone  on  more  steadily  in  good  times 
and  bad,  and  profits,  though  fluctuating  more  from  year  to  year, 
*  Recently  removed  to  22,  Bed  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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^  have  also  in  the  main  gone  steadily  upwards.  In  1901  we  noted 
I  that  the  greatest  increases  were  occurring  in  the  buildi  g  and 

i  printing  trades,  which  sell  more  to  the  general  public  and  less  to 

i  co-operative  stores  than  the  other  productive  societies  do.  This 

!  tendency  continues.  Besides  this  growth  of  societies,  the 

.  progress  of  their  federation — the  Co-operative  Productive  Federa- 

J  tion.  Ltd. — must  be  noted.  Year  by  year  it  has  increased  its 

strength  and  activity  and  drawn  the  societies  closer  together, 
i  becoming  itself  more  and  more  recognized  as  their  repre- 

[  *  sentative  for  common  purposes.  Its  achievements  in  the  last 

i  few  years  justify  the  belief  that  it  has  a  great  future  in  the 

I  movement. 

f  However,  while  there  are  these  gains,  it  remains  true  that  a 
^  certain  number  of  societies  disappear  every  year;  in  the  four 
years  1900  to  1903  inclusive,  these  averaged  just  over  six  per 
annum.  They  were  mostly  young  societies  and  very  small, 
indeed  in  many  cases  quite  insignificant.  Mostly  they  dis- 
^  appeared  from  want  of  success;  a  few  by  conversion  into 

I  ordinary  businesses.  In  very  few  did  the  yearly  trade  exceed 

£2000.  Only  two  of  them  had  reached  £5000  a  year.  Of  these 
i  two,  however,  one  was  a  very  large  society,  doing  a  trade  of 

^  £72,000,  which  demands  special  notice.  Tt  was  the  Leicester 

/  Hosiery,  founded  in  1876,  which  had  enjoyed  a  career  of  great 

■  prosperity,  doubling  its  trade  every  four  years  or  so.  Nor  did 

its  end  come  through  any  serious  check  to  this  prosperity,  but 
■  ^  solely  because  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  hadf^ecided 
to  add  hosiery  to  its  many  other  manufactures.  It  therefore 

t  offered  to  buy  up  the  Leicester  society,  and,  though  the  worker 
members  outvoted  the  proposal  at  first,  the  influence  of  the 
stores,  which  held  a  very  large  part  of  the  share  and  loan 
capital  and  provided  nearly  all  the  custom,  was  eventually 
sufficient  to  carry  it.  Thus  the  society  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
^  business  was  absorbed  into  the  highly  centralized,  non-profit¬ 


sharing  system  of  the  Wholesale.  The  workers  no  longer  enjoy 
;  ■  any  share  of  profits,  nor  any  voice  in  the  management ;  they 

I;  revert,  in  their  capacity  of  producers,  to  the  position  of  wage- 
V  servants,  though,  like  the  rest  of  the  public,  they  of  course  retain 
I  VoL.  XV.— No.  1.  c 
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the  right  to  be  members  of  the  co-operative  stores,  to  which  the 
profit  of  their  industry  goes. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  loss  of  such  magnitude  would  almost  have 
wiped  out  the  co-partnership  movement  in  England.  Now  it 
makes  but  a  very  small  mark  upon  our  totals.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  if  this  kind  of  absorption  were 
found  to  be  the  fate  of  all  co-partnership  productive  societies. 
Fortunately  there  is  no  reason  to  think  so.  The  Leicester 
Hosiery  had  relied  far  too  much  upon  distributive  societies  for 
the  capital  it  needed  in  its  rapid  growth,  and  had  also  depended 
upon  them  wholly  for  trade.  Had  it  fostered  to  the  utmost 
the  accumulation  of  the  workers’  own  capital,  and  pushed  out 
into  the  open  market  for  trade,  its  position  would  have  been 
safe.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  another,  but  much 
smaller,  society  has  been  similarly  absorbed.  But  happily  very 
few  co-partnership  societies  desire  such  a  fate,  or  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  must  succumb  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fate  of  this  one  society  has  certainly  acted  as  a  stimulant  upon 
the  rest  It  has  not  only  stimulated  joint  action,  and  a  feeling 
of  unity  among  the  societies,  but  it  has  shown  them  the  necessity 
of  securing  trade  in  the  open  market,  and  strengthening  their 
position  internally  by  sounder  arrangements  as  to  the  capital 
of  their  workers.  These  are  both  subjects  referred  to  in  the 
articles  to  which  this  is  a  postscript.  As  to  the  open  market,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  nothing  striking  has  yet  been  done, 
though  the  Associated  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  of  which  we  spoke, 
has  done  something.  The  older  societies  continue  to  seek  their 
market  mainly  in  the  co-operative  stores ;  but  more  and  more  of 
the  new  societies  look  to  the  open  market  as  well.  This  is  more 
particularly  true  of  the  two  classes  of  societies — those  in  build¬ 
ing  and  printing — which  are  making  most  progpress. 

As  to  the  workers’  own  capital,  the  plan  of  converting  the 
accumulated  profits  of  the  workers,  not  into  ordinary  shares,  but 
into  a  special  class  of  “  accumulated  ”  shares — which  rank  after 
ordinary  shares  both  for  dividend  and  in  the  case  of  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  assets,  and  which  bear  the  first  brunt  of  any  subsequent 
losses — has  been  largely  adopted  by  new  societies,  with  the 
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result  of  gradually  building  up  a  considerable  security  for 
capital  paid  out  of  pocket.  This,  however,  gives  no  security  to 
such  capital  in  the  earliest  days  of  a  society.  In  the  1901  article 
we  pointed  out  that  in  France,  where  the  co-operative  productive 
movement  has  made  such  strides,  the  workmen  take  a  larger 
share  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  capital,  and  we  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  Kriglish  workmen  doing  the  same.  In  two 
societies  at  any  rate  of  those  recently  started,  they  are  doing  so. 
In  the  one  case  the  worker-members  are  not  taking  wages,  but 
are  dividing  among  themselves  what  remains  after  paying  all 
expenses,  including  full  trade  union  wages  to  all  non-members, 
as  well  as  interest  on  loan  and  share  capital.  Thus  labour 
practically  hires  capital,  and  guarantees  its  wages.  It  should  be 
added  that  provision  is  carefully  made  for  securing  the  right  of 
membership  to  such  non-members  as  have  served  the  society  a 
full  year.  In  the  other  somewhat  similar  instance  the  workers 
all  receive  full  standard  wages  weekly,  but  those  who  are 
members  contribute  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  their 
weekly  wages  to  a  guarantee  fund,  to  make  good  losses,  if  any, 
and  to  pay  interest  on  shares  if  the  profit  of  the  society  does  not 
suffice  to  do  so.  Both  these  societies  are  quite  new,  and  it  is  too 
soon  to  speak  of  their  success,  but  they  h&ve  at  any  rate  begim 
with  marked  energy,  and  must  be  considered  promising. 
Whether  they  have  hit  upon  the  true  method  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  the  old  plan — by  which  the  workers  regularly  draw  full 
wages  for  all  their  work,  while  the  capital  (often  found  in  large 
part  by  outside  sympathizers)  stands  all  the  risk  of  loss,  and 
caxmot  get  much  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent,  in  case  of  the  fullest 
success — is  totally  unsound,  both  commercially  and  equitably. 

^  Three  at  least  of  the  societies  recently  formed  are  of  special 
Y  interest.  The  North  Wales  Quarries,  Ltd.,  was  the  outcome  of 


,he  -  Penrhyn  struggle.  The  society  purchased  a  small  quarry, 

)ut  ^  leased  extensive  quarry  land  near  Bethesda,  and  is  now 
tpj.  employing  about  three  hundred  workers,  largely  ex-employees 
ju-  Lord  Penrhyn.  It  asked  for  £30,000  capital,  of  which  over 

jnt  S  £28,000  has  been  subscribed,  largely  by  co-operative  societies. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  so  much  engaged  in  opening  out  its 
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properties  that  much  profit  could  not  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  accounts,  in  fact,  show  a  small  apparent  loss ;  but  this  is 
only  apparent,  as  a  much  larger  sum  expended  on  development 
has  been  charged  to  the  trading,  instead  of  to  the  capital,  account. 
The  prospect  is  therefore  promising,  and  with  an  increase  of 
capital  a  considerably  larger  number  of  the  locked-out  men 
could  be  profitably  employed. 

The  co-partnership  principle  in  this  case  is  applied  by  means 
of  an  Employees’  Investment  Society.  The  employees  constitute 
a  separate  co-operative  society  formed  for  holding  shares  in  the 
Quarries  Society.  The  share  of  profit  divided  to  any  individual 
workman  is  made  over  to  the  Investment  Society,  which  invests 
all  the  sums  so  received  in  the  Quarries  Society.  Thus  the 
workmen  are  individually  shareholders  in  their  Investment 
Society,  and  at  its  meetings  they  can  all  assemble  at  the  times  and 
places  most  suitable  to  themselves,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
quarry  or  provident  and  educational  questions.  In  the  Quarries 
Society,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  only  collectively  a  share¬ 
holder  (i.e.  their  Investment  Society  is),  and  they  send  their 
delegates  to  its  business  meetings,  to  meet  the  individual  share¬ 
holders  and  the  delegates  of  other  cooperative  societies,  who 
have  provided  the  large  amount  of  capital  involved. 

The  Garden  City  Press  is  a  very  promising  printing  society, 
now  working  in  Hitchin,  but  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
moving  on  to  the  Garden  City  Estate  as  soon  as  a  site  and 
nece.ssary  facilities  are  available. 

The  third  society  of  special  interest  is  the  Ealing  Tenants, 
Ltd.  It  ranks  as  a  productive  society,  because  it  builds  its  own 
houses ;  but  its  main  object  is  that  artisans,  instead  of  each 
buying  his  own  house  through  a  building  society,  should  com¬ 
bine  to  own  collectively  a  number  of  houses,  which  are  also 
occupied  by  themselves  as  tenants.  In  this  they  have  been 
most  successful,  the  society’s  freehold  property  now  being  valued 
at  £25,000.  'The  collective  ownership  of  the  estate  has  many 
positive  advantages ;  and  this  negative  one  that,  if  a  member 
wishes  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  he  has  only  to  terminate  hi.s 
tenancy,  and  is  not  encumbered  with  a  house  and  a  mortgage. 


Co-partnership. 


The  tendency  was  long  ago  noticed  for  co-partnership  societies 
to  group  themselves  together,  more  particularly  where  there  is  a 
sympathetic  store  society  prepared  to  help  with  capital  and  custom. 
Kettering  now  has  five  co-partnership  societies.  Leicester  has  ten 
(against  seven  in  1899),  besides  several  in  the  villages  round  about. 

But  besides  these  societies  of  artisans,  the  four  years  have 
seen  a  marked  growth  of  the  third,  or  agricultural,  type  of  co¬ 
partnership  production.  Co-operative  societies  of  small  farmers, 
combined  to  supply  their  own  needs  and  dispose  of  their  pro¬ 
duce,  were  then  almost  unknown  in  England,  though  we  de¬ 
scribed  their  great  success  in  Ireland, — a  success  still  ever  more 
and  more  marked,  indeed,  one  may  say  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  England,  and  even  more  in  Wales,  they  have  now 
begun  to  multiply  in  response  to  the  hard  work  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization  Society.  At  the  end  of  1903  there  were 
seventy-three  agricultural  co-operative  societies  in  England 
and  Wales — not,  indeed,  all  yet  at  work,  and  certainly  not  all 
productive  societies.  Though  all  were  formed  to  aid  the  farmer 
in  his  production,  many  were  for  buying  supplies,  for  lending 
capital,  and  so  forth.  On  December  31, 1903,  there  were  thirteen 
agricultural  productive  societies  at  work,  mostly  for  dairying,  and 
sale  of  produce,  against  only  two  at  the  end  of  1899,  the  two  old 
ones  being,  moreover,  of  a  different  type  from  the  eleven  new  ones. 

The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of  co-operative  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  co-partnership  principle  in  England : — 

ENGLAND. 


1883. 

1883. 

1899. 

1803. 

45 

71 

97 

120 

£103,436 

£310,459 

£570,684 

£620,007 

160,751 

633,034 

964,279 

1,069,504 

9,031 

30,538 

52,128 

47,834* 

114 

2,112 

3,586 

2,463 

Not  known 

4,618 

9,417 

8,556 

Losses 

Dividend  on  wages 


'  At  work  on  December  31,  not  merely  in  existence. 

*  Including  shares,  loans,  and  reserve. 

*  Including  interest  on  shares,  but  not  on  loan  capital. 

*  It  has  been  mentioned  that  profits  are  a  somewhat  fluctuating  item ;  those  of 
1899  happen  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  reached,  except  in  1902,  when  they  were 
£55,714.  On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  of  1903  were  very  low. 
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So  far  as  co-partnership  in  the  co-operative  movement  is 
concerned,  it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  Scotch  *’  type ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  great  federations  of  consumers*  societies,  carry¬ 
ing  on  production  to  supply  their  members  by  employing  labour 
on  a  co-partnership  basis.  There  were  in  all  five  co-partnership 
productive  societies  in  Scotland,  in  1899,  and  these  five  remain. 
Two  of  them  were  pretty  much  of  the  first,  or  English, 
type,  and  to  these  we  now  must  add  a  society  of  art-workers, 
formed  to  dispose  of  their  products.  The  other  three  societies, 
which  are  the  “Scotch  type,’*  and  out  of  all  proportion  more 
important,  require  special  notice  here.  They  are  the  Scottish 
Wholesale’s  Productive  Departments,  the  United  Baking  Society 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  Paisley  Weaving  Society.  Of  these,  the 
first  two  were  always  federations  of  stores,  and  the  third  has 
become  mainly  so,  though  originally  a  society  of  working 
weavers.  The  labour  they  employ  of  course  enjoys  co-partner¬ 
ship.  The  statistics  of  co-partnership  in  Scotland  are  practically 
the  totals  for  these  three  businesses,  and  show  how  wonderfully 
successful  they  are.  Like  the  English  Wholesale,  they  have 
behind  them  two  great  commercial  advantages — the  vast  capital 
and  the  custom  of  the  stores ;  but,  unlike  the  English  Wliole- 
sale,  they  recognize  as  a  partner  the  producer  as  such.  These 
are  the  figures : — 

SCOTLAND. 


1893. 

1899. 

1903. 

Societies . 

8 

5 

6 

CapiUl . 

£308,665 

£714,655 

£1,046,794 

Safes  . 

522,670 

1,511,937 

2,157,026 

Profits  . 

34,849 

86,486 

132,020 

Losses  . 

Nil. 

Nil 

69 

Dividend  on  wages 

3,607 

10,193 

14,800 

There  is  no  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  these  great 
federations  in  Scotland ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  strong 
towards  concentrating  all  new  work  in  the  Scottish  Wholesale. 
In  that  society,  while  the  amount  of  profit  paid  to  labour  is 
large  and  constantly  increasing,  the  number  of  workers  who 
avail  themselves  of  their  right  of  membership  unfortunately 
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grows  very  slowly.  In  June,  1903,  only  367  employees  were 
members,  holding  7989  shares,  with  £6630  paid  up,  whereas 
the  total  employees  of  the  society  exceeded  6000.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered  that  the  employees  had  in  addition  £23,459 
deposited  on  loan,  the  rules  of  the  society  requiring  one-half  of 
the  dividend  on  wages  to  be  so  left.  This  dividend  reached 
£11,832  in  1903;  taking  the  productive  departments  only,  it 
was  £7022,  being  £207  less  than  in  the  Baking  Society,  in  which 
also  the  position  of  the  employees  as  to  membership  is  much 
more  satisfactory.  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  a  strong 
party  in  Scotland  is  against  the  co-partnership  principle.  It  is 
disliked  equally  by  those  who  think  it  means  so  much  taken 
from  the  dividend  which  they  as  consumers  might  receive,  and 
by  certain  socialist  politicians,  who  would  have  all  labour  em¬ 
ployed  for  wages  by  the  community,  and  would  abolish  profit 
(as  they  claim)  by  dividing  it  among  the  whole  body  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Attempts  have  accordingly  been  made  to  abolish 
“bonus  to  labour”  both  in  the  Wholesale  and  in  the  Baking 
Society,  but  it  remains  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  both 
societies. 

I  may  now  give  the  figures  which  represent  the  growth  of 
the  whole  of  the  co-partnership  co-operative  production  in 
Great  Britain  for  twenty  years;  and  if  I  have  admitted  that 
some  of  the  applications  of  the  principle  leave  something  to  be 
desired  in  thoroughness,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
so  at  all  times,  and  docs  not  affect  the  comparison. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


18S3. 

1893. 

1903. 

Societies  .. 

15 

77 

126 

Capital 

Sales 

•  •  •• 

£108,436 

£619,154 

£1,666,801 

160,751 

1,155,842 

3,226,530 

Profits 

9,031 

65,387 

179,854 

Losses 

1 

114 

V12 

2,532  1 

Diridend  on  wages 

.. 

Not  known 

8,225 

23,856  ; 

^ut  altogether  outside  the  co-operative  movement  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  co-partnership  is  receiving  increasing  recognition  in 
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businesses  of  an  ordinary  capitalistic  character.  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  as  president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  pro¬ 
nounced  a  notable  eulogium  upon  it;  and  Mr.  Mosely,  m  the 
introduction  to  the  Report  of  his  Commission  on  American 
industries,  gives  his  opinion  that — 

course  the  true  solution  of  the  whole  problem  is  profit  sharing, 
in  some  shape  or  form,  and  it  is  towards  this  goal  that  I  feel  both 
masters  and  men  alike  should  turn  their  eyes.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem,  but  one  that  I  am  convinced  can  be  solved  in  time.  Capital 
and  Labour  are  partners,  and  they  must  work  as  such.” 

The  most  eminent  public  men  are  constantly  supporting  the 
principle.  In  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  a  bill 
has  even  been  introduced  making  co-partnership  with  labour 
compulsory  on  all  incorporated  companies  of  that  State ;  but, 
except  as  showing  how  public  opinion  is  tending,  this  is  perhaps 
more  curious  than  important.  Nor  have  we  words  only.  In 
the  United  States  the  great  Steel  Corporation,  with  its  millions 
of  capital,  has  adopted  a  remarkable  scheme  for  interesting  its 
workers  in  the  profits  and  capital  of  its  business.  A  great  deal 
of  progress,  too,  has  been  me^ie  by  English  employers  in  the 
same  direction.  Mr.  Herbert  Hutchinson,  of  Haslcmere,  has 
converted  his  profit-sharing  builders’  business  into  a  co-partner¬ 
ship  society.  Messrs.  Foster,  of  Fadiham,  (also  profit-sharing 
builders),  have  not  gone  quite  so  far,  but  have  admitted  their 
employees  collectively  a  shareholder,  by  means  of  an  investment 
society  such  as  I  described  in  the  case  of  the  North  Wales 
Quarries.  Messrs.  J.  T.  &  J.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  of  Batley,  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  profit-sharing  and  investment  scheme,  with  great 
success,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  in  E.  W.  T.  Richmond 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  death  of  Mr.  Richmond  was  followed  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  principle.  He  had  always  declared  himself 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  not  long  before  his 
death  expressed  to  me  a  willingness  to  help  in  the  propaganda  of 
the  principle  among  other  employers.  But  upon  his  death  his 
successor  “did  not  approve  of  the  policy  of  profit  sharing.” 
This  shows  how  great  the  personal  factor  is  in  initiating  and 
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appreciating  co-partnership ;  it  is  no  less  in  recommending  it  to 
the  workmen  to  whom  it  is  offered. 

But  the  greatest  English  development  is  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
Co-partnership  with  the  workers  is  now  practised  by  five  public 
gas  companies.  Two  of  these  are  comparatively  small — the 
Newport  and  Chester  companies;  but  367  of  their  employees 
hold  profit-shandng  agreements,  receive  nearly  £1000  a  yeai'  as 
dividend  on  wages,  and  already  hold  nearly  £1100  in  the  stock 
of  the  companies.  The  other  three  companies  are  metropolitan 
and  much  larger.  The  Commercial  Qas  Company  adopted  the 
principle  in  1901 ;  it  has  a  little  over  1000  profit-sharing  em¬ 
ployees,  who  have  received  £12,210  in  dividend  on  their  wages, 
and  now  hold  about  £11,500  in  the  capital  of  the  company. 
The  South  Suburban  Gas  Company  (formerly  called  the  Crystal 
Palace  District  Gas  Company)  has  practised  co-partnership  for 
ten  years;  it  has  not  quite  500  profit-sharing  employees,  who 
have  received  £19,136  in  profit,  and  hold  about  £20,000  in  the 
capital  of  the  company.  But  much  the  greatest  of  these  gas 
companies,  and  much  the  greatest  and  most  successful  instance 
of  co-partnership  applied  to  a  non-cooperative  business  in 
Great  Britain,  is  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  Its 
capital  is  nearly  £8,000,000,  and  of  its  employees  4598 — ^being 
practically  all  the  regular  hands — are  co-partners.  They  have 
received  £259,252  in  dividend  on  their  wages,  and  now  have 
about  £225,000  invested  in  the  capital  of  the  company.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  simple  profit  sharing  in  1889,  investment  of  the  profit 
was  added  a  few  years  later,  and  in  1898  the  employee-share¬ 
holders  were  given  the  further  right  of  separate  representation 
on  the  board  of  directors.  Of  nine  directors  in  all,  the  manual 
workers  who  are  shareholders  now  elect  two,  and  the  ofiice  staff 
who  are  shareholders  one.  This  direct  representation  has  worked 
so  admirably  that  it  is  now  being  adopted  also  by  the  South 
Suburban  Company.  One  very  gratifying  circumstance  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  is  the  disappear¬ 
ance,  since  we  last  wrote,  of  the  clause  in  the  profit-sharing 
agreements  requiring  the  worker  to  declare  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  gasworkers’  trade  union.  This  clause  was  only 
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introduced  after  the  great  strike,  which  immediately  followed 
the  introduction  of  profit  sharing  in  this  company:  it  has 
now  been  voluntarily  removed  by  the  board,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  ;  and  with  it  we  may 
hope  will  go  the  last  remembrances  of  the  old  bitterness.  The 
South  Metropolitan  men,  at  any  rate,  are  now  as  free  as  any 
others  to  join  the  trade  union. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  co-partnership  movement  during 
the  last  four  years  has  made  good  progress,  both  in  its  strictly 
co-operative  forms,  and  where  it  has  been  applied,  more  or  less 
completely,  in  ordinary  businesses  as  supplying  a  better  relation¬ 
ship  between  capital  and  labour  than  mere  wage-service.  In 
such  ordinary  businesses  it  meets  a  pressing  and  widely  felt 
want;  public  opinion  has  advanced  rapidly  towards  a  more 
generous  acceptance  of  it ;  and  it  would  not  be  very  surprising 
to  see  great  developments  at  no  distant  future. 

Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  co-partnership,  though  very 
substantial,  is  far  from  what  it  might  be.  Every  year  a  large 
number  of  workmen — many  of  them  members  of  co-operative 
stores — start  businesses  for  themselves  with  success;  but  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  this  is  on  a  basis  of  pure 
individualism  and  private  enterprise.  One  naturally  asks. 
Why  not  on  a  co-partnership  basis  ?  It  may  be  that  there  is 
some  small  improvement  required  in  our  system,  which,  when 
discovered,  will  make  all  the  difference  in  this  matter.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  successful  running  of  stores,  which  had 
been  a  rare  and  difficult  matter  before  1844,  became  much  easier 
when  the  Rochdale  system  was  introduced  of  dividing  store 
profits  pro  rata  on  purchases. 

Meanwhile  the  actual  success,  both  in  material  results  and  in 
the  development  of  the  character  of  those  affected,  is  by  no 
means  small.  To  this  success  the  Labour  Cio-partnership  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  fairly  claim  to  have  largely  contributed.  It  has 
continued  with  vigour  its  educational  and  propagandist  work — 
lecturing,  publishing,  advising  young  societies,  and  so  forth ;  and 
year  by  year  the  societies  already  established  take  a  larger  part 
in  its  work.  Founded  in  1884  as  the  Labour  Association,”  it 
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had  luDg  found  ita  title  rather  alarming  to  some  people,  and  in 
any  case  not  explanatory  enough  of  ita  objects ;  while  ita  sub¬ 
title,  '*  for  promoting  co-operative  production  ba-^ed  on  the  co¬ 
partnership  of  the  workers,”  besides  being  too  cumbersome  for 
ordinary  use,  seemed  to  contain  no  justification  of  the  work  the 
Association  did  outside  the  co-operative  movement.  The  Annual 
Meeting  of  1902,  therefore,  adopted  "  Labour  Co-partnership 
Association  ”  as  its  title,  and  added  this  declaration : — 

**  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  bring  about  an  organisation  of 
industry  Ijased  on  the  principle  of  labour  co-partnership ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  system  in  which  all  those  engaged  shall  share  in  the  profit, 
capital,  control,  and  responsibility.  With  this  view  it  seeks  (1)  in 
the  co-operative  movement  to  aid  by  its  propaganda  and  advice  all 
forms  of  production  based  on  the  above  principle ;  (2)  in  other  busi¬ 
nesses  to  induce  employers  and  employed  to  adopt  schemes  of  profit 
sharing  and  investment  tending  in  the  same  direction.” 

Aneurin  Williams. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  PROPOSALS 
DEDUCTIVELY  CONSIDERED. 


VJU ITH  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  aims,  to  strengthen  the  ties  that 
" "  unite  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  trade  of  the  empire,  we  are  all  agreed.  There  is  a 
further  agreement,  though  by  no  means  so  universal,  that  these 
aims  would  be  promoted  by  commercial  arrangements  with  the 
colonies,  and  by  dealing  effectively  with  proved  cases  of  unfair 
competition,  where  these  threaten  the  existence  of  our  leading 
industries.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  specific  proposals,  however,  of  a 
two  shilling  com  duty,  and  a  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
foreign  manufactures,  seem  on  the  face  of  them  so  opposed  to 
the  economic  doctrine  which  is  taught  at  our  universities,  and 
which  has  guided  our  statesmen  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that 
their  patient  examination  by  the  deductive  method  of  economics 
was  hardly  to  be  expected.  To  have  allowed  the  truth  of  the 
imiversally  accepted  creed  to  be  called  in  question  would  have 
looked  almost  like  an  act  of  disloyalty.  And  yet,  had  this  test 
been  applied,  we  should  have  been  able  to  gauge  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  taxes,  and  should  have  secured  solid  a  priori 
grounds  for  rejecting  or  accepting  them.  The  following  is  an 
attempt  to  make  this  deductive  examination,  and  to  test  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  figures  published  by  the  blue 
book  Cd.  1761.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  political 
economy  is  essentially  a  deductive  science,  and  takes  for 
granted  that  men  uniformly  act  in  accordance  with  what  they 
think  to  be  their  interest.  Its  conclusions  may,  therefore,  be 
confidently  accepted  to  the  extent  of  the  truth  of  this  assumption, 
and  of  the  correctness  of  the  data  considered. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  general  case  of  an  import  duty  on 
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corn.  The  disciples  of  Adam  Smith  held  that  this  duty  was 
paid  wholly  by  the  consumer.  The  foreign  grower  of  com 
worked  for  the  average  rate  of  profit  of  his  country.  If  he  had 
to  sell  part  of  his  produce  at  less  than  the  cunent  rate,  his 
profit  would  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and  he  would,  pro 
tanto,  withdraw  his  capital  from  com  growing,  until,  by  the 
equation  of  supply  and  demand,  the  average  rate  of  profit  was 
again  attained.  The  home  grower,  on  his  side,  would  be  able  to 
increase  his  price  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  and  would  therefore 
do  so.  So  that  ultimately  the  duty  would  be  paid,  in  its 
entirety,  by  the  consumer.  But  our  pioneer  economists  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that,  in  a  country  like  America,  where 
a  rich  alluvial  soil  dispenses  largely  with  the  cost  of  manure, 
and  the  deep-seated  frosts  save  much  of  the  tilth,  it  is  the 
obvious  interest  of  the  farmer  to  extend  his  cultivation  to  the 
extent  of  his  capital.  In  bad  seasons  he  lessens  his  loss  by 
having  more  com  to  sell  at  the  high  prices  then  ruling ;  and  in 
good  seasons,  his  excess  stocks  can,  at  a  slight  reduction  of  price, 
be  exported  without  “  bearing  ”  the  price  in  his  home  market. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  some  part  of  a  protective 
duty  on  com  would  be  paid  by  the  foreign  grower ;  and  com¬ 
petition  would  compel  the  home  grower  to  lower  his  price  to  the 
same  extent. 

But  nowadays  there  are  other  cogent  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  incidence  of  the  proposed  two  shilling  com  duty  would 
fall  chiefly  on  the  grower.  (1)  Apart  from  the  goods  it  receives, 
America  has  a  heavy  aimual  debt  to  discharge  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  freights  and  other  services  rendered,  and  for  the 
interest  and  dividends  on  British  capital  invested  in  the  States. 
This  yearly  tribute  must  be  paid,  and  can  only  be  paid  in  goods. 
A  debtor  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  his  creditor.  The 
United  States  would  be  willing,  therefore,  to  make  some  further 
sacrifice  rather  than  forego  a  simple  and  customary  mode  of 
payment.  (2)  England  is  America’s  best  customer  for  wheat. 
According  to  her  official  tables  she  sent  us,  in  1901,  59*50  per 
cent  of  her  export  of  wheat.  The  value,  however,  was  only 
58*70  per  cent.  Hence  she  supplied  us  at  less  than  her  average 
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price,  whilst  in  the  case  of  other  countries  this  position  is 
reversed.^  It  follows  that  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  make  a  further  sacrifice  rather  than  lose  part  of  the  trade  of 
her  best  customer,  whose  consumption  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  her  wheat-growers.  (3)  America  would  have  a  further  reason 
for  paying  part  of  the  duty,  in  order  to  save  her  trade  going  to 
Canada  and  the  other  colonies  whose  com  would  be  admitted 
free.  On  those  grounds,  therefore,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  greater  part  of  a  two  shilling  duty  would  be  paid  by  the 
grower  of  wheat. 

This  conclusion  is  of  such  crucial  importance  that  it  may  be 
well  to  see  how  far  it  is  supported  by  the  blue  book.  We  will 
compare  the  prices  of  French  and  German  with  American  wheat. 
The  years  1895  to  1901  inclusive  are  chosen,  since  in  them  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  import  duty  in  England,  France, 
or  Germany  (pp.  120-126).  American  wheat,  from  its  inter* 
national  importance,  has  been  adopted  as  a  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  ;  and  its  price,  delivered  in  Liverpool,  28s.  9d  discarding 
fractions,  has  been  obtained  by  adding  Is.  Sd.  (p.  120)  to  the 
average  price  of  English  wheat,  278.  6d.  The  average  price  of 
French  wheat  in  the  same  period  was  37s.  Deducting  the  duty 
of  12s.  2d.  there  remains  24s.  10c?.,  which  is  3s.  llcZ.  below  the 
price  of  our  standard.  In  the  same  way,  deducting  the  duty  of 
7s.  7d.  from  the  average  price  of  German  wheat,  34s.  7d.,  we  get 
278.,  which  is  Is.  9ci.  below  the  standard.  Apparently  in  each 
case  the  difference  was  paid  by  the  foreign  or  home  grower. 
Now  of  course  these  figures  do  not  of  themselves  prove  that  the 
producer  pays  a  share  of  the  com  duties ;  but,  quantum  valeant, 
they  verify  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  which  we  had  arrived 
at  deductively.  On  the  whole  we  may  fairly  estimate  the 
producer’s  share  of  the  two  shilling  duty  at  Is.  6d.,  learing  the 
consumer  to  pay  6c?.;  and  we  will  use  this  estimate  in  the 
examination  that  follows. 

Let  us  compare  the  efiect  of  the  com  laws  on  a  labourer’s 
family  in  Cobden’s  time  with  the  eflfect  of  a  two  shilling  duty 
under  parallel  conditions  in  the  present  day.  In  his  speech  of 
'  Cf.  Ashley,  The  Tariff  PreWm,  p.  171. 
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August  25, 1841,  Cobden  puts  down  the  weekly  earnings  of  a 
labourer’s  family  at  lOs.  Of  this  os.  would  be  spent  in  bread ; 
he  takes  50s.  as  the  price  of  wheat,  and  20s.  as  the  duty  (sliding 
scale).  The  duty  would,  therefore,  be  40  per  cent,  on  the 
labourer’s  chief  food,  and  20  per  cent,  on  his  wage.  This  is 
tantamount  to  a  4s.  income  tax  starting  from  the  margin  of 
pauperism,  with  a  burden  that  decreases  just  as  the  tax -bearer’s 
income  increases.  It  is  a  wonder  how  any  sane  and  not  quite 
pitiless  man  could  have  resisted  the  repeal  of  these  laws.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  any  proposal  to  restore  these  duties,  to  however 
small  an  extent,  should  be  regarded  with  impatience,  and  even 
with  indignation.  But  to  return  to  the  comparison.  We  will 
take  our  labourer’s  wage  of  to-day  at  18*.  6d.  (p.  210) ;  his 
weekly  expenditure  on  bread  and  Hour  at  3s.  od.  (p.  211),  and 
we  will  put  the  present  price  of  wheat  at  30s.  A  two  shilling 
duty  will  therefore  be  less  than  6*6  per  cent  on  the  price  of 
wheat,  as  against  40  per  cent ;  this  works  out  at  less  than  2.^1,  on 
3s.  bd.,  or  less  than  1*2  per  cent,  on  the  weekly  wage,  18s.  6<i.,  as 
against  the  20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Cobden’s  labourer.  But  if 
Is.  6<£.  of  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  producer,  and  the  consumer  pays 
6d.,  his  bread  tax  will  be  under  1*5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
his  income  tax  will  be  under  0*3  per  cent — that  is,  less  than 

— as  against  5s.  in  the  pound. 

And  now,  to  conclude  the  comparison,  let  us  apply  to  each 
case  Adam  Smith’s  maxims  of  taxation.  Briefly  stated,  they 
are  as  follow.  A  tax  should  be — (i.)  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  the  tax-bearer ;  (ii.)  certain,  not  arbitrary ;  (iii.)  levied  in 
the  way  most  convenient  to  the  contributor ;  (iv.)  so  contrived 
as  to  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible 
over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

It  is  obvious,  (i.),  that  the  20s.  duty  was  out  of  proportion  to  the 

ability  of  Cobden’s  labourer ;  whilst  a  two  shilling  duty,  chiefly 

borne  by  the  producer,  would  hardly  be  felt  by  the  labourer 

of  to-day,  and  would,  therefore,  be  an  ideal  fulfilment  of  the  I 

first  condition.  The  conditions  (iL)  of  certainty,  and  (iiL)  of  ] 

convenience,  are  obviously  satisfied  in  the  case  of  any  com 

duty.  The  application,  however,  of  maxim  (iv.)  requires  careful 
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consideration.  If  the  protective  duty  were  borne  entirely  by 
the  consumer,  and  if  the  home  producer  raised  his  price  by 
the  amount  of  the  duty,  it  is  plain  that  the  consumer  would  pay, 
in  addition  to  the  duty  received  by  the  State  on  the  wheat  im¬ 
ported,  an  equivalent  to  the  duty  on  the  home-grown  wheat. 
Supposing  that  a  quarter  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  wheat 
was  imported  in  Cobden’s  time,  then,  under  a  208.  duty,  for 
every  £l  which  the  State  received,  the  consumer  would  pay 
another  £3  on  home-grown  wheat,  that  is  £4  in  all.  Under 
maxim  (iv.),  therefore,  the  208.  duty  was  hopelessly  condemned. 
But  now  take  the  proposed  28.  duty,  of  which  Qd.  only  is  borne 
by  the  consumer.  The  sum  received  by  the  revenue,  judging 
from  the  yield  of  the  l8.  tax  in  1902,  would  be  £5,000,000. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  consumer,  reckoning  that  he  has  to  pay 
on  the  whole  consumption,  of  which  only  22  o  per  cent,  is  home¬ 
grown  (p.  108),  is  roughly  £1,600,000.  So  that  the  State 
would  receive  £3,400,000  more  than  what  was  contributed  by 
the  consumer.  Generally,  therefore,  when  submitted  to  the  test 
of  Adam  Smith’s  maxims,  we  find  the  old  sliding  scale  duties 
are  condemned,  whilst  the  proposed  28.  duty  on  com  is  approved 
as  part  of  a  sound  scheme  of  taxation. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  the  same  reasoning  which 
proves  the  old  com  taxes  to  have  been  radically  vicious,  should 
demonstrate  the  unimpeachable  soundness  of  their  proposed 
modem  substitute.  The  explanation,  of  course,  is  that  “the 
data  considered  ’’  are  different.  Under  modem  production  it  is 
the  farmer’s  interest  to  make  a  large  sacrifice  in  order  to  secure 
a  foreign  market  for  his  surplus  stocks.  If,  therefore,  a  duty  be 
imposed  exceeding  by  little  the  amount  of  this  sacrifice,  then, 
when  the  import  is  large  and  the  proportion  of  the  home  supply 
is  small,  the  exchequer  receives  more  from  the  foreign  producer 
than  the  consumer  pays. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  examination,  the 
ad  valorem  duty  on  imported  manufactures,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposal  of  a  uniform  10  per  cent,  duty  was 
tentative.  A  commission  of  experts  is  now  sitting,  and  taking 
evidence,  with  the  view  of  making  definite  suggestions  of  the 
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amount  and  of  the  extent  of  these  duties.  We  will  assume,  in 
the  interim,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  a  uniform  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  is  adopted,  and  that  it  is  applied  to  those  articles 
only  which  are  “  dumped  ”  into  the  United  Kingdom  below  their 
cost  In  short,  its  application  is  limited  to  “proved  cases  of 
unfair  competition.” 

We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  that  the  grower  would 
bear  the  greater  part  of  the  proposed  2a.  duty.  The  foreign 
mtinufacturer,  however,  would  be  willing  to  bear  a  stiU  heavier 
burden.  The  cost  of  a  manufactured  article  lessens  as  the  output 
increases.  The  largest  producer  can  afford  to  sell  cheapest,  and 
must  undersell  the  smaller.  Hence  the  huge  trusts  which  ai’e 
characteristic  of  modem  commerce.  The  great  risk  they  run  is 
over-production.  If  stocks  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  prices 
would  tumble  to  pieces,  and  widespread  disaster  would  be 
inevitable.  The  outlet  that  export  gives  to  surplus  production 
is  almost  essential  to  the  existence  of  these  txusts.  When, 
therefore,  supply  has  overtaken  demand,  a  fall  in  prices  can 
only  be  avoided  by  exporting  the  excess  until  the  balance  is 
restored.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  manufacturer  in 
the  long  run  whether  he  makes  a  given  reduction  of  price  in  the 
larger  home  market,  or  a  reduction  correspondingly  increased 
on  the  smaller  quantity  that  he  exports.  His  aim  is  simply  to 
get  the  best  average  price  on  his  whole  output  The  heavy 
protective  duties  that  he  requires  have  a  double  effect :  (1)  They 
make  the  ho^iie  consumer  pay  more  than  the  natural  market 
price;  (2)  they  further  tax  the  country,  with  the  result  that 
the  foreign  consumer  pays  less  than  the  natural  market  price. 

Now,  the  effect  of  the  10  per  cent,  duty  in  this  country 
would  be,  pro  tanto,  to  advance  prices  to  the  level  determined 
by  the  cost  of  production.  The  manufacturer  would  be  helped, 
to  this  extent,  to  secure  the  average  rate  of  profit,  and  would, 
of  course,  avail  himself  of  this  help.  If  the  duty  happened  to 
be  slightly  more  than  was  required  for  this  purpose,  the  home 
manufacturer  would  probably  not  be  able  to  raise  his  prices 
accordingly,  since  the  competition  of  his  rivals  would  prevent 
his  getting  more  than  the  average  rate  of  profit.  Of  coui’se, 
VoL.  XV.— No.  1.  u 
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it  may  be  urged  that,  if  no  duty  were  charged,  the  consumer 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  price.  This  by  no  means 
follows ;  the  full  reduction  would  only  be  gained  exceptionally 
under  the  stress  of  competition ;  whilst  the  full  duty  would  be 
exacted  regularly  by  the  State.  Further,  the  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer  gets  by  “  dumping  ”  is  a  very  doubtful  one.  A  cheapness 
that  is  not  natural  cannot  last ;  and  no  enterprise  can  withstand 
a  competition  of  goods  offered  below  their  cost.  Such  a  “  sword 
of  Damocles”  would  scare  capital  from  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cheapness  of  real  free  trade  is  permanent ;  the 
competition  it  brings  is  stimulating,  and  if  any  trade  should  die 
out  its  euthanasia  would  be  gradual,  and  its  workers  would  be 
imperceptibly  transferred  to  some  more  beneficial  employment. 

Before  concluding  our  examination  we  will  deal  with  three 
popular  objections  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  urged  that  a  duty,  to  be  really  protective,  must  be 
heavy ;  in  which  case  the  many  consumers  would  be  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few  producers.  The  advocates  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  are  therefore  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  either  violating 
universally  recognized  canons  of  taxation,  or,  when  the  proposed 
taxes  are  small,  of  failing  in  their  object  of  protection.  The 
reply  is  very  simple.  On  the  one  hand,  the  duty  has  been 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  these  canons,  since  practically 
the  whole  of  the  10  per  cent,  would  be  paid  by  the  foreign 
“dumper.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  objects  aimed  at — (1)  the 
protection  against  “  dumping  ”  to  the  extent  of  a  10  per  cent, 
preference,  and  (2)  the  forming  a  material  basis  for  negotiating 
treaties  of  commerce — would  be  fully  attained.  The  dilemma 
is,  therefore,  completely  rebutted.  In  short,  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  duty  would  be  to  protect,  to  the  extent  of  a  10  per¬ 
cent.  preference,  those  industries  that  are  injured  by  dumping. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  a  Iteavy  countervailing  duty 
would  be  simply  the  substitution  of  British  for  foreign  combi¬ 
nations.  An  abnormally  high  rate  of  profit  would  be  gained 
by  the  few  producers  at  the  expense  of  the  many  consumers, 
who  would  be  deprived  of  the  redress  now  afforded  them  by 
foreign  competition. 
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Again,  it  is  pointed  out  that  imports  must  be  paid  for  by- 
exports.  A  tax,  therefore,  which  diminishes  our  imports  must 
reduce  our  exports  to  the  same  extent.  What  is  gained  by  the 
home  trade  is  lost  by  the  export  trade.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  money  does  not  exist  for  making  international  payments  in 
gold ;  and  that  the  bills  of  exchange  by  which  imports  are  paid 
in  the  first  instance  must  ultimately  be  replaced  by  exports. 
These  may  be  invisible,  as  freights,  etc.,  or  take  the  visible  form 
of  produce,  raw  materials,  manufactures,  etc.  Now,  the  manu¬ 
factured  import  is  due  to  dema'nd,  and  displaces  an  amount  of 
labour  ef^ual  to  that  employed  in  the  country  of  its  origin. 
The  resulting  export  is  due  to  convenience  of  payment,  and 
takes  the  line  of  least  resistance — i.e.  the  line  most  resembling 
money.  Produce  nad  raw  materials,  being  more  universally 
exchangeable  than  manufactures,  would  be  the  form  automa¬ 
tically  adopted.  Moreover,  the  export  of  manufactures  is  barred 
by  heavy  duties.  The  resultant  export,  therefore,  replaces, 
except  in  so  far  as  freights  are  concerned,  far  less  labour  than 
the  complementary  import  has  displaced.  The  effect  of  a  small 
duty  on  manufactures  would  be,  unquestionably,  to  diminish 
slightly  their  import,  and  to  an  equal  extent  the  comple¬ 
mentary  export  The  net  result  would  be  that  the  British 
workman  would  find  additional  employment  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference  of  labour  involved  in  the  diminished  trade.  He 
would  lose  work  on  the  smaller  export ;  but  his  loss  would  be 
more  than  replaced  by  the  labour  that  would  come  to  him  from 
the  reduced  import.  By  manufacturing  imports,  bankers,  the 
handlers  of  produce,  and  freighters  gain  employment,  but 
British  labour  loses  to  a  greater  extent.  Nor  would  bankers 
and  produce  brokers  suffer  in  the  long  run.  Elngland  would 
stUl  be  the  world’s  distributing  centre,  since  her  markets  alone 
would  be  open  to  the  products  of  all  nations  at  their  own  current 
prices. 

The  third  common  objection  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals 
is  that  they  are  a  violation  of  the  rule  that  taxes  should  be 
levied  solely  for  revenue ;  that  they  benefit  the  producer  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer,  whereas  it  is  the  latter  who  should  be 
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exclusively  considered.  The  foregoing  examination  should  have 
shown  how  light  a  burden  the  consumer  is  asked  to  bear. 
Moreover,  the  principle  of  considering  only  the  consumer  in 
taxation  is  neither  reasonable  nor  just.  It  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  that  our  workmen  should  be  cheaply  fed  and  clothed ;  but 
it  is  far  more  important  that  their  work  should  be  efficient  and 
abundant.  Most  consumers  are  also  producers  ;  what  each  one 
produces  is  of  far  greater  moment  to  himself  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  than  what  he  consumes.  But  for  half  a  century  past 
the  producer  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  consumer.  Hence  we 
find  modem  production,  with  cheapness  as  its  motive,  based 
on  subdivision  of  labour  in  endless  sequence.  The  craftsman 
sinks  into  the  journeyman,  and  the  journeyman  to  the  human 
machine. 

Our  examination,  which  is  now  completed,  has  established 
for  us  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  Foreign  wheat-growers 
and  manufacturers  are  willing  to  send  their  surplus  commo¬ 
dities  to  England  at  prices  below  those  mling  in  their  own 
country.  2.  Duties  not  exceeding  this  difference  would  be  paid 
by  the  foreign  exporter.  3.  Such  duties  are  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  canons  of  taxation. 

Now,  the  duty  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  limited  to 
cases  of  dumping”  practically  fulfils  the  condition  of  not 
exceeding  this  difference.  It  has  been  shown  that  his  proposed 
duties  would  therefore  have  the  following  results :  (a)  The 
consumer  would  pay  no  more  for  his  imported  commodities 
than  if  he  bought  them  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  (b)  The 
producer  would  be  partially  protected  against  “  dumping,”  but 
above  the  limit  of  cost  would  be  exposed  to  free  competition, 
(c)  Labour  would  get  more  employment,  and  consequently 
higher  wages,  (d)  Agriculture  would  have  its  prices  steadied, 
and  consequently  the  conversion  of  ploughland  to  pasture  would 
be  checked ;  and  labourers  would  be  returned  to  the  soil, 
(e)  Capital  would  be  kept  in  the  country  for  the  further  em¬ 
ployment  of  labour.  (/)  The  taxpayer  would  be  greatly  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  exporter,  since  the  difference  between 
the  home  and  export  prices  of  the  latter  is  substantial,  and  the 
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field  over  which  the  duties  would  take  effect  is  a  very  wide 
one. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  our  deductive  examination  to 
consider  the  objects  to  which  the  yield  of  the  proposed  duties 
should  be  applied.  It  is  worth  remarking,  however,  that  if  a 
substantial  part  of  their  yield  were  permanently  set  aside  for 
the  redemption  of  the  National  Debt,  Consols  would  in  a  few 
months  again  touch  par,  and  an  annuity  fund  would  be  created 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Thomas  Middlemore. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  WALTHER  LOTZ.» 


Dr.  LOTZ’S  valuable  historical  monographs  on  German  com¬ 
mercial  policy  derive  a  special  interest  from  the  promi¬ 
nence  he  has  given  to  its  psychological  side.  He  tells  us  not 
merely  that  particular  treaties  were  concluded  or  tariffs  framed, 
that  1860  to  1879  was  a  period  of  comparative  free  trade,  and 
1879  to  1891  an  era  of  protection ;  but  he  describes  the  struggle 
of  the  individual  interest  for  favour  and  recognition,  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  old  and  the  new,  the  tug  of  war  between 
agrarian  and  manufacturer,  and  he  analyzes  the  motives  that 
animated  the  different  parties  involved.  His  writings  may,  in 
some  degree,  serve  to  correct  the  somewhat  artificial  conception 
of  German  policy  which  has  been  impressed  upon  English 
readers  by  the  advocates  of  protection.  The  idea  of  the  State 
as  a  kind  of  beneficent  educational  despot  with  an  impassioned 
constructive  policy,  creating  new  industries  on  its  own  initiative 
and  fostering  them  with  extraordinary  wisdom  and  success,  can 
undoubtedly  be,  to  some  extent,  justified  from  the  history  of 
the  Zollverein  prior  to  1848.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  principal 
factors  that  appear  in  these  pages  as  moulding  German  com¬ 
mercial  policy  are  political  rivalries  and  the  pressure  of  par¬ 
ticular  interests.  This  may  be  a  less  lofty  and,  as  some  will 
think,  a  less  inspiring  conception  than  the  one  alluded  to,  but  it 
helps  to  give  a  more  human  and  credible  aspect  to  the  dry 
record  of  economic  fact. 

Very  interesting  is  Dr.  Lotz’s  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the 
free-trade  movement  which  began  about  1848,  and  dominated 
German  policy  between  1862  and  1875.  In  England  free  trade 

*  Die  Ideen  der  Deuttchen  Handehpolitik  von  1860  hie  1891  (1892).  Die 
Handelepditik  DeutechUmds  unter  Caprivi  und  Hoherdohe  (1901).  Die  Son- 
derintereuen  gegeniiber  der  Wiuentchafteinet  und  jetzt  (1902). 
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was  advocated  on  grounds  quite  different  from  those  which  were 
used  in  Germany.  Cobden  and  his  friends  viewed  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  exporting  manufacturer.  The  English 
manufacturer  had  nothing  to  fear  from  industrial  competition ; 
he  needed  customers — England  must  buy  that  he  might  sell. 
But  Germany  has  only  in  recent  times  entered  upon  a  phase  in 
which  Cobden’s  views  can  begin  to  be  applicable  to  her  as  an 
exporting  country.  Free  trade  was  demanded  in  England  for 
the  factory  operative,  whose  bread  was  made  dearer  by  duties 
on  com.  The  consumers  who  wanted  free  trade  in  Germany 
were  the  official  and  small  tradesman  who  wanted  cheap  clothes, 
the  great  landlord  who  wanted  cheap  agricultural  machinery 
and  cheap  red  wine,  the  poverty-stricken  hand-loom  weaver  and 
stocking  weaver,  who  hoped  to  keep  going  a  little  longer  by  the 
help  of  cheaper  yarn.  Their  mouthpieces  were  certain  political 
and  other  writers  who  believed  in  free  trade  as  an  unassailable 
dogma,  and  their  allies  were  commerce,  liberalism,  and  the 
North  German  agrarians.  In  England  the  free-trade  movement 
started  from  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Manchester.  In  Germany 
the  free-trade  party,  although  they  were  often  designated  as 
the  German  Manchester-men,  had  in  reality  little  in  common 
but  the  name.  On  one  side  they  represented  a  somewhat 
abstract  and  academic  point  of  view,  and  on  another  they  were, 
to  some  extent,  in  actual  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  great 
industry.  This  conflict  of  interests  was  given  quaint  expression 
in  1848,  when  the  agrarian  associations  of  Saxony  presented  to 
the  NationsJversammlung  at  Frankfort  a  memorandum  opposing 
all  protective  duties  whatsoever,  on  the  ground  that  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  was  now  beginning  to  draw  away  labourers 
from  the  land  to  work  in  the  factories,  and  any  further  stimu¬ 
lation  would  tend  to  raise  agricultural  wages !  ^  In  1848 
Germany  was  still  predominantly  a  grain-exporting  country. 
North  Germany  was  the  granary  of  England  until  the  com 
duties  were  repealed,  and  even  as  late  as  1860-64  the  net  export 
of  German  wheat  was  estimated  at  thirty-five  millions  of  marks 
annually.® 

‘  Die  Idem,  p.  16.  *  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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The  question  of  protection  or  free  trade  for  many  years  wa.s 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  momentous  riv'alry  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  Economically  and  industrially  it  might  have  been 
a  better  policy  for  Prussia  to  federate  with  Austria  with  a  high 
protective  tariff,  but  Prussia  had  political  ambitions  which  could 
not  have  been  gratified  by  union  with  Austria,  and,  instead, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  France  in  1862.  The  trades  which  were 
strongly  interested  in  export  trade  were  becoming  aware  of  the 
advantage  of  a  policy  of  “  free-trade  treaties  ”  for  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  market,  and  import  duties  might  well  be 
lowered  to  secure  thirty-nine  million  customers  in  France  and 
Algeria.  The  war  with  Austria  a.s8ured  the  position  of  Prussia 
in  Europe,  and  the  free-trading  policy  which  had  been  indicated 
in  the  treaty  with  France  was  continued  by  the  gradual  drop¬ 
ping  of  one  protective  duty  after  another. 

This  policy  was  reversed  in  1879.  That  momentous  change 
may  be  variously  explained  on  political  and  economic  grounds. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  Bismarck,  having  failed  to 
induce  the  National-liberals  to  come  to  an  understanding  and 
surrender  their  hopes  of  far-reaching  political  measures,  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  support  of  the  Centre.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  domain  of  economics,  certain  interests  were 
discovering  new  affinities,  and  needed  a  change  of  policy. 
Bismarck  undertook  to  unite  these  interests  and  build  his 
further  policy  upon  them.^  The  West  German  and  South 
German  protectionist  manufacturers  had  been  mainly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  achievements  of  the  liberal  era — with  the  single 
exception  of  its  customs  policy.  The  agrarians,  on  the  contrary', 
having  hitherto  opposed  the  economic,  ecclesiastical,  and  political 
aims  of  liberalism,  with  the  exception  of  free  trade,  now  aban¬ 
doned  that  also.  Their  change  in  this  respect  is  due  to  an 
obvious  economic  cause:  Germany  ceased  to  be  a  grain-exporting 
country.  She  lost  England  as  a  market  for  wheat  through  tlie 
competition  of  the  United  States,  and  prices  within  the  Zollverein 
)>egan  to  be  depressed  by  Russian  and  Hungarian  imports. 
When  the  merchants  and  the  convinced  orthodox  free  traders 
•  Die  Ideen,  pp.  118,  119. 
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were  forsaken  by  the  landed  interest,  their  influence  shrank  to 
very  small  dimensions ;  although  the  theorists  were  not  them¬ 
selves  pecuniarily  interested,  as  the  English  free  traders  mostly 
had  been,  they  were  Wolently  attacked  as  “  Manchester  ”  men, 
and  were  satirized  by  Bismarck  as  “those  who  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin.”*  The  Socialists  had  no  intention  of 
renouncing  free  trade.  On  the  contrary,  eminent  leaders,  such 
as  Nasse,  Held,  and  Conrad,  remained  convinced  upholders  of  it. 
They,  and  others  like  them,  held,  not  that  the  free-trade  policy 
was  out  of  date,  but  that  a  certain  style  of  free-trade  argument 
was,  and  they  recognized  that  some  kinds  of  State  interference 
in  labour  questions  were  not  only  desirable,  but  essential.  But 
political  liberalism  had  been  much  shaken  by  the  growth  of  a 
labour  party,  which  was  not,  as  in  England,  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  with  liberalism,  but  from  the  very  beginning  was 
opposed  to  it.  Another  force  favourable  to  a  protective  policy 
was  the  tendency,  which  had  been  noticeable  ever  since  1870,  to 
reject  cosmopolitan  ideals  and  accentuate  the  idea  of  nationalism. 

The  cry  “  Germany  for  the  Germans  ”  can  be  traced  to  economic 
causes  which,  perhaps,  have  scarcely  received  due  attention. 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  there  was  a  partial  cessation  of 
production,  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  consumption  of 
materials,  the  replacement  of  which  demanded  great  exertions ; 
at  the  same  time  the  great  masses  of  capital  which  flowed  into 
the  market  through  repayment  of  State  loans  from  the  French 
war  indemnity  sought  for  an  outlet,  and  led  to  an  undue  expan¬ 
sion  and  investment  in  means  of  production  and  transport.  So 
long  as  these  were  in  process  of  construction  they  increased  the 
demand  and  further  sent  up  prices.  But  as  fast  as  the  goods 
produced  were  brought  into  the  market,  the  demand  became 
less,  while  the  supply  still  increased ;  there  was  over-production, 
a  consequent  fall  of  prices,  and  depression.  The  annexation 
of  Alsace-Loiraine  introduced  new  and  powerful  competitors 
both  in  the  iron  and  cotton  trades.^  The  principal  trouble 
of  the  German  iix>n  trade  after  1873  was  the  inordinate  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  productive  capacity.  The  supply  of  iron  was  in 
‘  Die  IdetH,  p.  119.  ’  Gotheiii,  Deutecher  Auiterhandel,  p.  64. 
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excess  of  demand,  and  the  number  of  iron-works  was  greater 
than  that  needed  to  keep  up  the  supply.  A  considerable  export 
trade  was  being  done,  nevertheless  the  manufacturers  clamoured 
for  protection  on  the  ground  that  their  exports  were  unprofitable 
and  were  produced  only  “to  keep  the  works  going.” ^  The 
manufacturers  complained  of  their  men,  as  being  far  less  steady 
and  efficient  than  the  English.  In  England,  they  alleged,  the 
operatives  were  treated  “  with  far  less  consideration  ”  than  in 
Germany,  and  if  the  furnace  was  blown  out  they  did  not 
emigrate,  as  the  Germans  did,  but  waited  patiently  for  better 
times !  Dr.  Lotz  remarks  here  that  this  was  because  the 
English,  enjoying  fi-eedom  of  organization  and  trade  unionism, 
were  better  able  to  support  themselves  during  temporary  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  German  masters  in  1890  were  still  refusing  to 
treat  with  the  men  on  equal  terms.  If  Dr.  Lotz’s  reading  of  the 
situation  is  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  German 
manufacturers  themselves  were  handicapped  in  competition  with 
the  Elnglish  by  the  defective  organization  of  the  labour  they 
employed. 

Two  alternatives  lay  before  Germany  in  1879 ;  she  might 
have  concentrated  her  energies  on  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  the  great  industry,  maintained  her  export  trade  by  low 
duties,  admitted  agricultural  products  free,  and  promoted  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  by  the  introduction  of  improved  methods,  intensive 
culture,  and  the  extension  of  cattle  breeding  and  feeding.  But 
the  policy  actually  followed  was,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  re¬ 
actionary  character.  In  December,  1878,  Bismarck  condemned 
the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  since  1862,  and  announced 
his  conversion  to  an  autonomous  protective  policy,  both  for 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  Protection  for  special  industries 
might  become  a  privilege  and  be  unjust  to  other  and  unprivileged 
industries.  But  no  such  objection  could  be  made  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  system  which  should  give  a  preference  to  the  whole  of 
the  home  production  in  the  home  market.  The  only  exception 
he  proposed  to  make  to  this  comprehensive  system  was  any  raw 
material  that  was  indispensable  to  industry  and  could  not  be 
'  Dit  Jdeen,  p. 
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raised  at  home.  The  Chancellor  at  the  same  time  sought  to 
show  that  this  proposed  system  of  all-round  low  duties  was  in 
reality  a  return  to  the  much-praised  tariff  of  1818.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with  facts,  especially  if  the 
great  change  in  material  conditions  were  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  tariff  of  1818,  the  first  of  the  Prussian  Zollverein, 
was  formed  mainly  for  financial  and  only  incidentally  for  pro¬ 
tective  purposes,  and  its  low  duties  represented  the  most  liberal 
commercial  policy  and  the  nearest  approach  to  free-trade 
principles  then  made  by  any  European  power.^  But  that  was 
in  a  period  when  agriculture  predominated,  manufacture  was 
on  a  small  scale,  and  means  of  transit  were  as  yet  scarcely 
developed.  The  same  duties  in  1879  might  be  a  very  serious 
hindrance  to  the  great  industry,  which  had  to  take  account  of 
every  economic  advantage,  and  would  feel  the  smallest  increase 
of  cost  of  production  in  competition  on  the  world  market.^ 

Perhaps  Dr.  Lotz’s  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  which 
relates  the  engineering  of  the  tariff  of  1879.  A  preliminary 
draft  was  drawn  up  by  the  Centralverband  of  manufacturers, 
and  was  skilfully  arranged  to  balance  the  various  interests. 
This  was  handed  over  to  the  Bundesrath,  and  was  extensively 
used  in  their  draft,  which  was  ready  by  April,  1879.  With  a 
certain  humour  we  are  told  how  the  statistics  which  had  been 
prepared  “  were  not  quite  a  suitable  basis  for  the  arguments,”  and 
the  results  of  the  textile  inquiry  had  to  undergo  a  preparatory 
process  (appreturver/ahren)  before  they  could  be  used  to  advo¬ 
cate  protection.* 

The  Chancellor’s  speech,  however,  was  not  framed  on  theoreti¬ 
cal  considerations.  It  consisted  of  an  appeal  for  tariff  reform, 
grounded  on  two  considerations ;  the  first  of  which  was  the 
support  of  the  landed  interest.  Land,  he  maintained,  was  taxed 
too  heavily,  the  cost  of  production  of  the  people’s  food  was 
thereby  increased,  the  financial  reform  on  lines  of  increased 
indirect  taxation  was  needed  to  relieve  it.  The  second  con¬ 
sideration  involved  was  of  a  kind  that  now  sounds  strangely 

*  Seignobos,  HUtairt  de  V Europe  Contempcrnine,  p.  428. 

*  Die  Idem,  p.  160.  *  Ihid.,  p.  163. 
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familiar.  Germany  was  being  “  bled  to  death  ”  under  free  trade ; 
free  trade  was  the  weakness  of  unpractical  idealists ;  Germany 
could  not  be  expected  to  sacrifice  her  future  to  a  mere  theory. 
She  was  becoming  the  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  products 
of  the  foreigner,  and  ought  to  see  to  it  that  she  at  least  main¬ 
tained  the  home  market,  in  which  her  good  nature  was  being 
exploited  by  her  competitors.  Commercial  treaties  could  not  be 
advantageoas  to  both  sides  ;  the  question,  on  the  contrary,  was 
“  Qui  trompe-t-on  ?  ”  The  opposition  was  feeble  and  disorganized, 
and  had  not  thought  out  the  free-trade  position  in  relation  to 
modem  conditions ;  and  on  the  third  reading  the  tariff  was  passed 
by  217  votes  out  of  336.  In  the  lobby,  before  the  discussion  of 
the  iron  duties,  members  might  be  heard  offering  to  support  the 
iron  duty  in  exchange  for  the  rye,  and  so  forth.^  Eye-witnesses 
have  stated  in  significant  phrase  that  things  were  now  “  very 
American  ”  “  in  the  land  of  the  poet  and  the  thinker  ;  ’*  and  that 
protective  duties  were  generously  distributed  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  most  powerful  interests.  But,  as 
Dr.  Lotz  indulgently  remarks,  these  complimentary  offerings  are 
employed  on  such  occasions  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  all 
countries.* 

It  is  impossible  here  to  detail  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  autonomous  policy  of  the  eighties.  Indus¬ 
tries  which  depended  largely  on  export  trade,  and  could  not 
recoup  themselves  by  higher  prices  on  the  home  market,  suffered 
from  the  hindrance  to  trade,  and  their  injury  reached  a  climax 
when  the  McKinley  tariff  was  put  on.  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  retaliated  with  such  effect  that  a  considerable  emi¬ 
gration  of  German  labour  and  capital  was  the  result.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  angered  the  working 
classes.  In  1891  the  confidence  of  Germany  in  the  practicability 
of  the  tariff  policy  was  shaken  by  the  coincidence  of  commercial 
depression  with  bad  harvests,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food, 
w'hich  resulted  in  lessening  her  power  to  compete  in  the 
world -market.®  Bismarck’s  successor  initiated  a  change  of 

'  Die  Ideen,  p.  169.  *  Ibid.,  p.  174. 
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policy  formed  on  a  more  humane  and  less  merely  capitalistic 
basis  than  formerly.  The  relaxation  of  protective  tariffs  was 
accompanied  by  other  liberal  measures.  The  Socialist  Act  was 
suffered  to  lapse.  A  commission  for  the  collection  of  labour 
statistics  was  appointed,  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  1890 
called  upon  the  Empire  to  give  its  best  attention  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  workers,  and  Caprivi  avowed  his  intention  of 
overcoming  social  democracy  through  care  and  solicitude  for 
the  operatives’  interests,  rather  than  by  means  of  force.  The 
Government  could  not  see  its  way  to  autonomous  lowering  of 
the  grain  duties,  desiring,  as  it  was  explained  later,  to  retain 
some  measure  of  protection  for  the  Landwirthe.  But  the  grain 
duties  were  substantially  reduced  in  treaties  with  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  and  considerable  reduc¬ 
tions  were  granted  on  railway  freights  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  meal  and  grain  from  the  East  to  the  West  and  South.  In 
the  Government  memorandum  Germany  was  for  the  first  time 
described  as  an  “industrial  power  of  the  first  rank,”  to  the 
chagrin  of  some  of  the  Conservatives,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
agricultural  interest  had  hitherto  been  officially  recognized  as 
predominant  in  Germany.*  But  Count  Caprivi  pointed  out  that 
the  bow  had  been  bent  too  far.  The  fruits  of  the  1879-91 
policy  had  begun  to  taste  bitter.  The  protective  system  in 
Germany  must  be  moderated,  or  it  could  not  be  maintained.® 
“  We  must  export  wares,  or  we  shall  export  men.”  ®  Caprivi’s 
prediction  that,  under  the  new  policy,  an  increasing  population 
would  find  a  living  in  Germany  has  been  singularly  verified. 
Emigi-ation  has  never  been  so  low  together  with  such  an  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  as  from  1892-1900. 

In  Germany  (as  in  England)  the  early  nineties  were  thus 
marked  by  a  period  of  liberal  reforms,  and  Count  Caprivi  lived 
to  see  an  expansion  of  German  trade  and  commerce  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  century  which  must  have  been  almost  beyond  his 
liveliest  expectations. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  attempt  a  summary  of  Dr. 

'  Die  Haiuleltpolitii,  p.  85. 
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Lotz’s  own  views,  so  far  as  these  transpire  from  his  close  and 
copious  exposition  of  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen-  He  is  no 
doctrinaire  free  trader,  is  scornful  of  those  who  would  settle 
questions  of  public  policy  on  grounds  of  theory  alone,  and  on 
the  whole  approves  of  protection  for  infant  industries.  He 
shows  that  the  classical  argument  against  such  protection — viz., 
that  capital  which  may  be  thereby  attracted  to  the  embryo 
industry  is  drawn  off  from  employments  which  would  otherwise 
be  equally  or  more  remunerative — does  not  hold  good  in  the 
present  day,  when  capital  emigrates  freely  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  may  well  be  enticed  towards  the  foundation  of 
industries  that  promise  to  be  self-supporting.  But  he  regards 
the  policy  of  1879  as  reactionary  and  unprogressi^j  in  character, 
and,  if  continued,  fraught  with  danger  for  tb luture.  Germany 
cannot  produce  all  her  own  food.  S' ‘ice  that  date  her  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  faster  her  agricultural  productive 

capacity.  It  is  vain  for  her  to  try  and  dispense  with  imports, 
71  per  cent,  of  which  in  1890  consisted  of  raw  material  and 
partially  manufactured  goods.  She  cannot  afford  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  isolation  that  may  suit  a  country  like  France  with  a 
stationary  population,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  monopoly  trade  in 
articles  of  artistic  luxury  and  fashion. 

The  destiny  of  Germany,  then,  is  to  be  a  manufacturing 
country  with  a  great  export  trade,  and  for  that  she  must  have 
cheap  food.  She  must  not  commit  the  error  of  Englemd,  who 
from  1815  to  1846  persbtently  repulsed  Continental  grain,  so 
that  the  Continental  powers  were  driven  to  foster  their  own 
manufactures  and  exclude  those  of  England.^  The  importation 
of  such  food  and  raw  materials  as  cannot  be  produced  within 
the  Empire  in  sufficient  quantities  may  indeed  be  restricted, 
but  cannot  be  avoided  without  ruin  to  German  commerce.  Even 
the  most  energetic  measures  of  agrarian  protection  can  only  in 
some  branches  render  Germany  independent  of  external  supplies. 
If  employment  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  capable  of 
work,  the  fifty-eight  millions  of  Germans  can  only  be  maintained 
by  employing  labour  and  capital  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield 
‘  Die  Ideen,  p.  200. 
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the  utmost  possible  results,  without  wasting  economic  power. 
If,  e.g..  the  English  can  produce  cotton  yam  of  the  finest  numbers 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  Germans,  the  Germans  may  isolate  them¬ 
selves  commercially,  and  set  to  work  to  produce  the  same  quali¬ 
ties,  but  they  will  be  remunerated  less  well  than  if  they  were  to 
exchange  German  specialities  for  English.*  These  examples 
might  be  multiplied,  did  space  permit. 

It  would.  Dr.  Lotz  believes,  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  German 
Government  could  regulate  the  conditions  of  production  of  all 
German  wares.  Competition  on  the  world  market  is  the  antidote 
against  the  agitation  for  bolstering  up  outworn  technique,  the 
invocation  of  State  help  in  raising  prices,  and  the  exploitation 
of  political  influence  for  private  gain ;  and  but  for  it,  public  life 
would  be  threatened  with  coiruption  through  the  dominance  and 
terrorism  of  the  trusts,  against  which  a  violent  reaction  of  the 
oppressed  and  exploited  might  be  expected.  In  the  short 
pamphlet.  Die  Sonderintereasen  gegeniiher  der  Wiaaenschaft,  he 
shows  that,  though  the  attraction  of  capital  towards  a  new 
industry  may  sometimes  be  usefully  promoted  by  protective 
duties,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  always  the  interests  of 
the  protectionist  country  which  are  furthered.  There  are  large 
firms  with  international  connexions  and'  influence,  which  start 
foreign  branches  to  avoid  the  customs  duties,  and  then  agitate 
for  further  protective  duties,  which  enable  them  still  further  to 
exploit  the  consumer.  Protection  is  claimed  and  granted  for 
so-called  “national”  industries,  which  have  been  transported 
bodily  from  some  neighbouring  but  alien  country.  And  Dr. 
Lotz  is  evidently  in  sympathy  with  a  speech  of  Caprivi’s  in 
1891,  which  stated  that  the  high  protective  system  of  1879  had 
gradually  become  prejudicial  as  other  nations  followed  suit.  To 
continue  on  that  path  would  spell  ruin,  not  only  to  trade,  not 
only  to  labour,  but  probably  to  the  State  also. 

The  conclusion  of  new  international  treaties  with  “most 
favoured  nation”  treatment  but  no  fixed  tarifi*  might  indeed 
leave  Germany  the  possibility  of  securing  her  own  market  for 
her  own  products  by  import  duties,  but  would  not  offer  the 
*  Die  Handeltpolitik,  p.  214. 
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slightest  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  foreign  markets 
and  export  trade.  In  the  face  of  the  increasing  competition 
of  all  economically  advanced  States  a  permanent  commerce  is 
only  thinkable  in  the  form  of  mutual  exchange  of  goods, 
and  this  implies  some  mutual  limitation  of  the  right  to 
manipulation  of  tariff.  Germany  cannot  count  on  the  main- 
tensmce  of  her  export  trade  whilst  the  present  commercial 
tendencies  last,  unless,  through  such  voluntary  concessions  on 
her  part,  it  is  made  possible  for  other  countries  to  pay  for  her 
goods  in  their  own  productions.^  Lotz  also  points  out  that  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  only  those  industries  which  arc 
immediately  interested  in  the  export  trade  are  affected  by  com¬ 
mercial  treaties.  The  iron-master  whose  productions  are  ex¬ 
ported  in  various  forms  by  machine-makers,  the  mine -owner 
who  supplies  coal,  the  spinner  who  supplies  yam  for  textiles  for 
foreign  markets,  and,  no  less  than  they,  all  farmers  whose  raw 
produce  is  supplied  to  the  workers  in  export  trades — all  these 
are  indirectly,  perhaps  unconsciously,  but  most  closely  and 
intimately  connected ;  and  equally  so  are  the  finances  of  the 
Empire,  the  State,  and  the  separate  districts,  so  far  as  they 
receive  taxes  from  the  employers  and  workers  who  depend  on 
foreign  trade.® 

Germany  had,  in  1901,  an  opportunity  which.  Dr.  Lotz  thought, 
might  never  recur  again,  of  influencing  the  future  developments 
of  the  other  Great  Powers  by  setting  an  example  of  moderation. 
The  fact  that  powerful  interests  desire  high  duties  is  not  a  justi¬ 
fication  for  imposing  those  duties ;  rather  it  should  be  carefully 
considered  whether  to  strengthen  the  hemds  of  the  cartels  is 
not  a  menace  to  the  general  good.  The  German  export  trade  in 
some  of  its  bremches  is  not  able  to  maintain  high  prices  at  home, 
even  with  the  help  of  protective  duties.  Competition  between 
producers  levels  the  home  price  down  nearly  to  equality  with 
those  obtaining  in  the  world  market.  These  industries  (which 
include  basket-making,  weaving,  machine-making,  and  others) 
are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  free  trade,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  organized  to  make  their  needs  heard  and  felt.  The 
'  Die  liandeltjMAitil,  p.  87.  *  Ibid.,  p.  197. 


cartelled  industries,  on  the  contrary,  control  the  home  market, 
and  enjoy  various  forms  of  bounty  or  subvention  on  export.  The 
interests  of  these  two  classes  are  opposed.  It  is  clear,  Dr.  Lotz 
says,  that  whenever  the  cartels  sell  their  products  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home,  either  the  home  consumer  pays  for  the  bounty,  or 
the  burden  falls  on  the  German  tax-payer.  The  iron  duty  of 
1879  was  introduced  as  an  exceptional  measure  for  a  time  of 
great  depression ;  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment,^  and  enables  the  German  makers  to  charge  a  price  higher 
in  the  home  market  than  in  the  world  market  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  duty,  or  even  more.^  Can  this  be  justified  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  common  good  ?  The  effect  of  the  duties  on 
half-manufactured  goods,  the  so-called  consumers  of  which  are 
in  reality  producers  for  export,  is  a  subject  for  which  Dr.  Lotz 
desires  more  full  inquiry  and  discussion.  It  is  on  no  pedantic 
or  doctrinaire  grounds,  no  theoretical  objection  to  State  inter¬ 
ference  as  such,  that  he  pleads  for  caution  and  delay ;  but  from 
study  of  the  facts  of  modern  industry,  and  of  the  immense  power 
wielded  by  those  combinations  of  capital  which  can  manipulate 
State  protection  for  their  private  ends,  and  almost  constitute 
themselves  “  a  State  within  the  State.” 

•  B.  L.  Hutchins. 
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rUHE  recrudescence  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  an 
accentuated  form  has  forced  upon  us  the  serious  recon¬ 
sideration  of  our  haphazard  and  ineffectual  methods  of  relieving 
distress.  We  already  possess  a  number  of  institutions — some 
of  a  permanent  character,  like  the  casual  ward  and  the  work- 
house,  and  others  invented  to  cope  with  exceptional  distress* 
as,  for  example,  special  relief  works  undertaken  by  municipal 
authorities — all  of  which  require  reform  and  correlation.  In 
particular,  we  must  find  some  rational  substitute  for  a  great 
deal  of  misdirected  private  charity,  which  at  present,  for  the 
most  part,  takes  the  form  of  inadequate  doles  of  money,  pro¬ 
visions,  or  work. 

The  conception  of  the  State’s  responsibility  in  this  matter 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  The  Poor  Law  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
authorized  the  raising  of  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  “setting 
to  work  all  such  persons,  married  and  unmarried,  having  no 
means  to  maintain  them,  and  who  use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade 
to  get  their  living  by.”  Moreover,  one  of  the  methods  adopted 
for  securing  this  object,  previous  to  the  legislation  of  1834, 
was  the  working  of  farms  by  pauper  labour.  Similarly,  in 
Holland,  nearly  a  century  ago.  General  van  den  Bosch  set  out  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment,  on  the  assumption  that,  if 
the  savage  man  could  make  the  earth  yield  him  the  means  of 
living,  it  must  be  possible  for  men  to  do  so  now  with  all  the 
resources  of  science  at  their  dispo.sal.  It  was  also  assumed  that, 
if  the  actual  system  of  industry  has  for  any  reason  ejected  a  man 
or  woman,  the  community  is  morally  bound  to  find  room  for  him 
or  her  in  a  new  social  organization,  in  which  careful  control 
might  eliminate  some  of  the  causes  of  inefficiency. 

Most  civilized  communities  are  compelled  by  public  opinion  to 
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open  relief  works  in  times  of  distress,  in  order  that  persons  who 
have  not  made  proper  provision  for  themselves  may  at  least  be 
able  to  escape  starvation.  It  is  common  experience,  however, 
that  the  men  whom  the  public  desire  to  help  hardly  come  to 
these  works  at  all ;  and  that  those  who  do  are  far  from  receiving 
the  assistance  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  The  work 
generally  becomes  only  one  more  odd  job,  with  all  the  moral 
disadvantages  that  arise  from  its  being  provided.  The  obvious 
remedy,  of  course,  is  to  admit  only  men  whom  inquiry  shows  to 
be  men  whose  habit  is  regular  work ;  but,  in  fact,  very  few  local 
relief  committees  will  consent  to  draw  this  distinction,  or  to  make 
such  inquiries. 

Some  advance,  however,  has  been  made.  The  recent  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee,  which  had  £4000  to 
spend  on  the  unemployed  last  winter,  has  proved  the  capacity  of 
well-organized  labour  colonies. .  The  men  selected  were  employed 
at  the  Osea  and  Hadleigh  colonies,  while  their  families  were 
adequately  maintained  in  London.  By  this  method  several 
advantages  are  secured.  The  absurdity  of  having  roads  and 
streets  tinkered  with  by  men  who  do  not  understand  the  work 
is  avoided.  The  man  who  only  wants  odd  jobs  to  help  him  to  live 
a  practically  idle  life  either  does  not  apply  or  leaves  the  colony 
very  soon.  Strict  supervision  and  the  dulness  of  the  country 
tend  to  drive  away  the  half-willing  man.  The  public,  there¬ 
fore,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  most  of  their  money 
has  been  spent  upon  men  whose  moral  qualities  entitle  them 
to  sympathy,  even  if  they  have  been  guilty  of  financial  short¬ 
sightedness.  To  this  measure  of  success  the  Mansion  House 
Committee  of  last  year  attained.  The  public  wished  to  help  a 
few  steady  men  for  a  short  period,  and  did  so  in  a  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  after  some  expenditure  on  the  weeding  out,  which 
the  local  committees  would  not  or  could  not  do.  The  men,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  so  well  served  as  the  benevolent  public.  The  day 
of  reckoning  was  merely  postponed,  and  trade  did  not  improve  at 
the  end  of  the  winter.  Consequently,  a  large  majority  of  the 
467  men  who  were  helped,  although  many  of  them  were  known 
to  have  been  in  regular  work  before  the  distress  began,  left  the 
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colonies  only  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  or  at  best  to 
find  a  little  casual  employment.  Neither  they,  nor  the  industrial 
society  to  which  they  belong,  came  an  inch  nearer  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

To  make  the  temporary  labour  colony  a  satisfactory  measure, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  exact  date  at  which  a  general 
revival  of  trade  would  take  place.  This  being  impossible,  the 
scheme  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It  suggests  that  there  is  an 
alternative  to  the  necessity  for  each  individual  of  meeting  his 
responsibilities  out  of  his  own  resources,  though,  in  fact,  its  pro¬ 
moters  provide  none.  It  takes  him  away  from  the  arena  where, 
after  all,  he  has  to  fight.  It  neither  teaches  him  nor  helps  him 
to  fight  better,  because  the  element  of  fight  is  carefully  excluded 
from  the  scheme.  Finally,  it  diverts  the  attention  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  public  from  a  more  serious  study  of  the  whole  problem. 
However  superior  such  a  .scheme  may  be  to  the  usual  method 
of  distributing  a  bushel  of  pink  tickets  for  soup  and  the  like, 
with  an  invitation  to  all  who  will  stoop  so  low  to  scramble  for 
them,  it  still  makes  against  the  interests  of  those  whom  we  wish 
to  help ;  nor  can  it  ever  act  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  giving  relief  through  the 
casual  wards  is  much  more  deplorable  in  its  general  results. 
The  community,  through  the  medium  of  the  statute  book, 
declares  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  need  go  without  supper, 
bath,  bed,  and  breakfa.st  in  this  land ;  but  wills  to  protect  its 
charity  from  abuse  by  putting  those  who  have  recourse  to  the 
casual  ward  under  a  certain  measure  of  discipline.  England 
expects  that  every  man  will  provide  these  necessaries  for  him¬ 
self  ;  and  believes,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  he  can.  The  country 
provides  them  as  a  concession  to  human  weakness,  but  delibe¬ 
rately  intends  that  the  hospitality,  though  hygienic,  shall  be 
less  attractive  than  the  self-provided  article.  A  certain  amount 
of  work  is  exacted  in  exchange  for  the  entertainment,  and  abuse 
of  the  concession  may  involve  four  days’  detention,  and  even  a 
prosecution  for  refusal  to  maintain  one’s  self,  with  a  consequent 
month’s  imprisonment.  The  obvious  comment  is  that,  if  the 
persons  received  at  the  casual  ward  are  trying  to  do  their  social 
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duty  according  to  their  opportunities,  this  is  rather  a  dis¬ 
courteous  method  of  dealing  with  them.  If  they  are  preying 
upon  the  community,  are  we  not  helping  them  to  continue  in 
this  practice  ?  The  elaborate  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pyddoke,  in  1895,  which  has  been  repeatedly  and  unanimously 
endorsed  by  expert  opinion,  makes  it  certain  that  not  one  in 
a  thousand  of  those  who  come  into  the  casual  wards  is  an 
honest  person  who  happens  to  be  stranded  on  a  journey  in 
search  of  work. 

There  are  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  casual  ward 
tramps  in  London,  and  they  are  practically  all  known  to  the 
superintendents.  They  are  nearly  all  in  robust  health.  They 
are  people  who  have  been  clever  enough  to  discover  a  pleasanter 
existence  than  that  of  self-maintenance  in  the  lowest  grades  of 
industry.  For  various  reasons  the  more  comfortable  life  of  the 
regular  and  efficient  workmeq  is  not  open  to  them.  They  live 
by  their  wits  as  beggars,  bullies,  and  what  not.  They  take  a 
certain  pride  in  their  own  skill  in  pursuing  the  calling  they  have 
selected,  and  appreciate  clean  lodging,  clean  bodies,  and  garments 
free  from  vermin.  They  regard  the  unwashen  frecjuenters  of  free 
shelters  as  a  class  below  themselves.  (Quoth  an  huhituA  to  the 
superintendent  of  a  London  casual  ward,  of  a  man  who  had  just 
passed  in :  “  Guv’nor  !  ’e’s  a  reg’lar  shelter  case,  ’e  is ;  ’e’s  awful  ”). 
More  than  half  of  them  are  old  soldiers,  who  are  accustomed  to 
discipline,  and  to  having  everything  found  for  them  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  The  round  of  the  casual  wards  provides  a 
more  attractive  existence  than  the  common  lodging-house  does, 
or  the  kind  of  home  which  such  wives  as  they  could  get  would 
make  for  them.  The  only  hiatus  is  the  absence  of  provision  for 
beer,  meals  through  the  day,  tobacco,  and  clothes;  but  every 
one  of  this  class  can  command  all  these  additional  requirements, 
which  means  a  certain  professional  skill  and  knowledge.  The 
able-bodied  inmate  of  the  workhouse  is  a  definitely  inferior 
specimen ;  he  is  devoid  at  once  of  the  casual  ward  man’s  skill, 
and  of  his  independence.  The  tramp  rarely  comes  down  to  the 
workhouse. 

There  are  various  proposals  for  applying  the  labour  colony 
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idea.  But  before  discussing  anyjof  them,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  deprecate  the  resentful  attitude  toward  the  professional 
tramp  which  is  sometimes  adopted.  Members  of  the  great 
middle  class  arc  apt  to  assume  that  they  are  the  normal  type ; 
that  their  status,  or,  at  all  events,  a  humbler  imitation  of  it,  is 
open  to  all  who  will  strive  to  reach  it ;  and  that  those  who  do 
not  so  strive  must  be  either  mad,  or  bad,  or  both.  They  regard 
people  who  live  upon  their  stupidity,  either  by  successfully  beg¬ 
ging  from  them,  or  by  living  upon  money  which  they  misspend 
in  their  various  rate-supported  institutions,  as  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  In  point  of  fact,  the  tramp — at  their  expense,  it 
is  true  —is  performing  two  services  to  the  community.  He  is 
forcing  up,  first,  the  conditions  of  labour,  and,  secondly,  the 
amenities  of  home  life,  by  proving  to  the  employers  of  labour, 
and  to  the  wives  of  the  labourers,  that  their  victims  have  an 
alternative  open  to  them.  It  is  possible  that,  when  the  works 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb  are  more  widely  known,  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  willing  to  endow  such  benefactors.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  while  not  objecting  to  the  desire  of  the  community  to 
repress  crime  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  add  to  the  total  volume 
of  industrial  output  on  the  other ;  and,  in  so  far,  sympathizing 
with  the  desire  to  close  the  career  sketched  above ;  the  present 
writer  would  urge  the  irrelevancy  of  blaming  persons  who 
select  what  appears  to  them  the  pleasanter  of  two  alternatives, 
however  much  a  class  with  very  different  alternatives  open  to 
its  members  may  reprobate  crime  and  idling  as  such. 

The  sentiment  agaimst  this  particular  method  of  living  by  one’s 
wits,  or  exploiting  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  led  Herr  Pastor 
von  Bodelschwingh,  of  Bielefeld,  in  Westphalia,  to  start  the  first 
of  the  German  labour  colonies  in  1883.  He  aimed  at  diverting 
the  tramp  to  what  he  felt  certain  was  a  better  and  happier  life. 
As  most  beggars  profess  to  be  looking  for  work,  he  established  a 
system  under  which  no  one  could  truthfully  say  that  he  could 
not  find  it.  Under  his  leadership  a  great  organization,  inspired 
by  Christian  zeal,  but  largely  financed  by  local  authorities,  has 
covered  the  German  empire  with  a  network  of  routes,  at  every 
stage  of  which  is  a  relief  station,  and  at  thirty-three  different 
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points  of  which  there  is  a  labour  colony,  where  any  man  has 
a  chance  of  working  for  his  keep,  and  a  small  wage  in  addition. 

In  order  to  introduce  into  the  scheme  the  element  of  order, 
every  man  making  use  of  these  institutions  must  cairy  a 
“  wanderschein  ” — a  kind  of  passport,  which  is  stamped  at  each 
relieving  station,  and  betrays  the  direction  in  which  the  bearer 
is  heading.  If  it  is  not  in  order,  he  is  liable  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  police  authorities,  and  to  be  sent  for  two  years’  detention  to 
the  house  of  correction.  Further,  if  he  neither  finds  work  in 
the  open  market,  nor  remains  at  one  colony  diligently  pursuing 
his  own  moral  reformation,  but  takes  short  periods  of  residence 
at  labour  colonies  as  interludes  in  a  life  of  roving  idleness,  he  is 
put  on  the  colony  blacklist,  refused  admission  into  any  colony, 
and,  unless  he  can  escape  the  meshes  of  this  system  altogether, 
shortly  finds  himself  in  the  house  of  correction.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  organizatiop  has  enlightened  the  public  mind. 
It  has  become  obvious  that  a  man  who  alleges  that  he  is 
tramping  in  search  of  work  has  no  valid  grounds  for  asking  for 
financial  assistance. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  beggar  been  diverted  to  the 
better  life  of  industry  ?  If  not,  it  is  for  no  lack  of  opportunity. 
The  33  colonies  had,  at  the  end  of  1903,  accommodation  for 
3978  men.  In  July  of  that  year  1443  places  were  vacant, 
although  in  December  practically  all  were  occupied.  The  number 
of  men  who  entered  the  colonies  in  the  course  of  the  year  was 
10,307,  while  the  total  number  of  admissions  at  all  the  colonies 
since  1883  was  151,281.  Of  the  4000  men  in  the  colonies  in 
December,  only  479  had  been  there  over  six  months,  and  only 
275  had  been  there  over  twelve  montLs;  but  of  the  10,307  men 
who  came  in  during  the  year  only  4351  came  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  existence  of  the  blacklist  makes  it  more  than  likely  that 
many  of  these  had  been  in  before  under  other  names.  658  were 
known  to  have  been  in  colonies  more  than  seven  times. 
7949  of  them  described  themselves  as  bachelors,  and  only  482 
said  they  had  been  living  with  their  wives.  These  figures  indicate 
the  grounds  on  which  a  conference  of  colony  managers,  held  in 
November,  1903,  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the 
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colonies  were  not  helping  honest  men  to  get  work,  and  were 
reforming  nobody. 

The  German  labour  colonies,  then,  like  the  English  casual 
wards,  are  providing  an  alternative  to  settled  life  for  the  least 
fortunate  class  of  society,  to  whom  a  roving  life,  if  it  can  be  had, 
is  more  agreeable.  It  would  appear  that  there,  as  here,  the 
benevolent  public  assume  in  the  beggar  a  desire  to  reach  their 
settled  mode  of  existence,  and,  when  this  impulse  is  found  to  be 
absent,  are  eager  to  reform  the  deficient  person,  that  is,  to  try  to 
make  his  habits  and  temperament  conform  to  their  own.  With 
this  aim  in  view,  no  wonder  they  are  calling  out  for  longer 
periods  of  detention.  They  will  at  least  secure  external  confor¬ 
mity  in  this  way ;  and  though  they  will  inevitably  kill  any  germ 
of  personal  capacity  by  this  method  of  imprisonment,  it  is 
improbable  that  there  is  much  independence  and  character  to 
kill.  It  is  said  that,  if  the  German  colonies  classified  the  men 
they  received,  they  would  really  be  able  to  benefit  the  “  genuine 
unemployed”  by  tiding  them  over  a  bad  period  and  getting 
them  work  in  the  open  market.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
alleged  that  practically  no  one  will  employ  an  ex-colonist.  A 
mysterious  colony  taint  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  experience  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
men  who  go  to  labour  colonies  are  neither  by  habit  nor  tempera¬ 
ment  prone  to  regular  work.  A  class  A.  for  men  who,  till  they 
came  to  the  colony,  had  been  in  constant  work  might  puzzle  the 
employer,  it  is  true,  if  there  were  any  men  in  it. 

The  fact  is  that  even  the  stupidest  men  have  some  plan  of 
existence,  and  they  also  have  comrades  who  agree  that  it  is  the 
best  plan  practicable.  No  regular  settled  workman  ever  finds 
his  plan  for  the  future  complete  save  for  a  gap  of  one  night — 
which  is  what  the  casual  ward  system  assumes ;  or  of  one  month, 
or  one  year — as  the  German  labour  colony  system  assumes.  He 
either  has  expectations  of  maintaining  himself  in  the  world  of 
free  contract,  or  he  has  thrown  up  the  sponge,  and  is  henceforth 
content  to  let  some  one  else  arrange  his  affairs  for  him.  Liberty 
is  dear,  no  doubt ;  but  the  man  who  is  forced  to  enter  a  colony 
has  had  a  severe  experience  of  the  struggle  to  maintain  his 
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independence,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  have  much  heart 
to  face  that  struggle  again.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that 
the  notion  of  colonies  as  places  for  reforming  unsettled  characters 
seems  an  unpromising  one.  How  many  men  in  good  health  wish 
to  be  reformed  in  any  manner  ?  Is  it  likely  that  there  are,  in 
Germany,  every  year,  ten  thousand  men  of  the  casual  labourer 
class  with  a  longing  to  be  changed  into  a  feeble  imitation  of  the 
middle  class  ? 

The  portion  of  this  system  which,  like  the  casual  ward,  aims 
at  assisting  the  man  who  is  tramping  in  search  of  work,  was 
admitted  by  a  most  experienced  colony  manager  at  the  Wilhelms- 
dorf  colony,  in  conversation  with  the  present  writer,  to  be 
founded  on  fallacy.  The  man  who  is  an  efficient  performer  of  a 
specific  service  required  at  a  distance  goes  there  by  train.  If  he 
did  not,  the  situation  would  certainly  be  filled  up  by  a  man  who 
did,  before  he  got  there.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  able- 
bodied  man  who  asks  for  temporary  assistance  in  London  has 
generally  just  spent  his  last  money  on  the  train  fare  from  the 
place  whence  he  alleges  he  has  come.  The  advocates  of  free 
exchange  in  labour  oppose  all  local  relief  schemes  because  of 
their  tendency  to  diminish  the  mobility  of  the  labourer.  This 
would  appear  to  be  an  argument  for  the  relief  stations  which 
Mr.  Percy  Alden  wishes  to  put  in  place  of  the  casual  wards. 
But  the  mobile  workman  is  human.  He  either  has  a  plan  in 
moving,  or  he  does  not  move.  The  kind  of  man  who  is  likely  to 
be  wanted  at  a  distance  can  get  his  fare  paid  by  his  trade  union, 
his  friendly  society,  or  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The 
kind  of  nan  who  has  no  means  of  getting  to  the  place,  and  no 
means  of  supporting  himself  when  he  gets  there,  is  not  wanted. 
He  may  be  an  excellent  man  in  his  way,  but  he  is  different,  and 
his  calling  is  a  different  one  from  any  of  those  presupposed  by 
the  formulators  of  these  schemes. 

A  misunderstanding  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  work  is 
undoubtedly  performed  at  all  labour  colonies,  and  that  at  some, 
Bremerhaven,  for  example,  very  laborious  work  in  land  recla¬ 
mation  is  undertaken.  But,  in  fact,  neither  has  the  casual  ward 
man  any  difficulty  in  performing  a  task  which  many  hard  and 
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steady  workers  in  other  callings  would  not  find  easy.  A  large 
proix)rtion  of  the  class  under  consideration  can  do  an  excellent 
day’s  work,  and  often  do  so ;  some  are  fit  for  an  honest  week’s 
work,  and  a  few  are  even  capable  of  persisting  for  one  or  two 
months.  What  they  will  not  do,  so  long  as  any  reasonable 
alternative  is  provided,  is  to  settle  down  to  regular  work,  and  to 
what  the  cleiss  above  them  considers  regular  life. 

The  system  at  present  in  vogue  in  Germany,  therefore,  despite 
its  completeness,  does  not  appear  to  be  effecting  anything  towards 
changing  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the  persons  in  view,  but 
rather  the  reverse ;  although  it  does  seem  to  have  had  valuable 
results  in  checking  misplaced  and  ignorant  private  charity.  No 
doubt  many  of  those  who  are  most  in  touch  with  this  problem 
are  in  favour  of  a  colony  treatment  for  their  patients.  But  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  community  is  not  willing,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  at  least,  to  endow  the  vagabond  life. 

Before  making  any  definite  proposal,  it  will  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  position  of  able-bodied  paupers  in  our  workhouses. 
That  section  of  the  community  whose  earnings,  after  meeting 
their  necessities,  leave  no  margin  for  full  provision,  or,  at  any 
rate,  for  full  provision  against  sickness,  misfortune,  and  old  age, 
have  always  before  their  minds  the  possibility  of  having  to  “  go 
into  the  lump,”  that  is,  the  workhouse.  Their  effort  to  make 
provision  for  the  future  is  necessarily  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their 
aversion  to  taking  this  step.  To  go  into  the  house  for  a  period 
is  often  urged  by  charity  organizers  as  the  most  feasible  way 
of  tiding  over  a  period  of  distress,  but  it  is  rarely  accepted.  To 
go  in,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  to  throw  up  the  sponge.  In 
fact,  men  who  are  socially  sound  (and  perhaps  that  is  the  same 
as  morally  sound)  are  hardly  ever  reduced  to  this  condition 
except  by  incurable  illness  or  old  age.  When  the  regular  work¬ 
man  comes  down  to  the  house,  it  is  the  end.  He  will  not  fight 
again.  Mere  fluctuations  of  trade  will  only  drive  the  regular 
man  there  when  they  have  broken  his  heart :  the  increased  pres¬ 
sure  of  industrial  competition  may  do  so,  but  it  does  so  once  for  all. 

Let  us  consider  this  man  first.  Socially,  he  is  a  good  man ; 
biologically,  he  is  far  worse  than  the  habitue  of  the  casual  ward. 
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The  consistent  disciple  of  free  exchange,  or  of  the  orthodox 
philosophy  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  must  take  his 
hat  off  to  the  latter  when  he  compares  him  with  the  former.  He 
is  generally  nearing  the  legitimate  pension  stage;  but  before 
that  arrives,  he  would  be  vastly  happiei’,  and  those  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  know  him  would  feel  much  more  comfortable,  if  he 
were  not  in  the  workhouse.  There  is  still  a  real  amount  of 
service  left  in  him,  but  it  is  not  service,  as  a  private,  at  least,  in 
the  industrial  battle.  When  the  innumerable  caretakers’,  lodge- 
keepers’,  and  watchmen's  situations  are  filled,  there  remains  only 
something  on  colony  lines ;  and  there  rises  before  the  mind  of 
the  present  writer  a  picture  of  old  men  making  baskets  in  Herr 
Krupp’s  exquisite  pensioners’  village  outside  Essen.  What  can 
be  done  is  obvious  enough.  The  difiiculty  is  for  the  community 
to  do  this  charity  without  making  gross  blunders  about  those 
who  are  the  proper  objects  of.it.  It  may  be  argued,  perhaps, 
that  private  charity  can  do  it ;  but  not,  surely,  while  the  classes 
live  so  much  apart  as  at  present.  What  is  urged  here  is  some¬ 
thing  on  colony  lines,  as  preferable  to  outdoor  relief  and  old-age 
pensions.  The  justification  of  the  preference  will  appear  later 
on  in  discussing  institutional  life  generally. 

The  rest  of  the  able-bodied  inmates  of  the  workhouse  would 
appear  to  belong  to  the  irregular  working  class,  but  to  lack  the 
resource  and  love  of  independence  which  characterize  the  casual 
ward  man.  Here  again  the  life  ofiered  by  the  institution  is 
simply  preferred  to  the  lowest  grade  industry,  and  the  lowest 
grade  home.  Here  the  community  provides  in  a  less  presentable 
form  what  the  German  communities  assist  private  enthusiasts 
to  supply  in  the  labour  colonies  of  that  country.  The  purpose 
of  our  workhouse  system  is  perhaps  more  scientific  than  that  of 
the  German  labour  colony.  The  poor  law  says,  “We  believe  it 
is  socially  disastrous  to  provide  any  alternative  to  industry,  or 
to  such  a  home  as  you  can  make  for  yourself ;  we  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  make  the  least  provision  for  you  that  the  sentimental  section 
of  the  public  will  permit.”  The  German  labour  colony  provides 
just  what  the  man  does  not  want,  regular  work;  and  attempts, 
what  its  managers  now  admit  to  be  hopeless,  to  change  his 
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disposition  so  that  he  shall  want  regular  work  in  future.  The 
failure  to  effect  this  change  discounts  sadly  the  vastly  greater 
amenity  of  life  possessed  by,  for  instance,  the  German  colony  at 
Wilhelmsdorf  when  compared  with  an  English  workhouse.  The 
poor  law  reformers  of  1834  hoped  that  there  would  be  no 
able-bodied  inmates,  otherwise  it  seems  improbable  that  such 
wise  people  would  have  hampered  the  community  with  such  an 
institution.  They  cannot  have  foreseen  the  “  in  and  out  ” — that 
is,  the  man  or  woman  who  discharges  himself  or  herself  at 
regular  intervals  for  a  drinking  bout  and  debauch,  which  usually 
results  in  an  increase  of  the  population,  and  often  involves  the 
sudden  removal  of  several  children  from  their  course  of  studies 
and  their  healthy  life  in  the  union’s  school.  Of  course  even  this 
is  logical.  The  reformers  held  that  the  free  life  is  the  only 
sound  one,  and  therefore  were  not  bound  in  logic  to  devise  a 
rational  system  of  dependent  existence. 

Their  biology  told  them  that  the  health  of  the  race  demanded 
an  untrammelled  struggle  for  existence ;  their  theology  told  them 
that  the  visible  misery,  cruelty,  or  waste  of  it  were  cosmic; 
while  their  psychology  led  them  to  believe  that,  free  from  inter¬ 
ference,  the  dispositions  of  mankind  would  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  each  other  best  under  these  conditions.  In  this  last 
branch  of  science  they  were  at  fault,  and  the  “  ins-and-outs  ”  are 
the  proof  of  it. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  recent  experiment 
in  England.  Last  year  the  Poplar  guardians  transferred  a 
hundred  of  their  most  inveterate  “  in-and-outs  ”  to  a  farm  of  a 
hundred  acres  near  Laindon,  in  Essex,  and  accommodated  them 
there  under  corrugated  iron.  The  work  done  by  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  has  surprised  everybody,  and  even  raised  hopes 
of  seeing  some  of  them  converted  into  workmen.  A  novel 
feature  has  also  been  introduced.  If  a  man  leaves  Laindon  and 
presents  himself  again  for  admittance  at  the  Poplar  workhouse, 
he  is  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  work  for  his  keep,  and  no  other 
workhouse  accommodation  other  than  Laindon  is  offered  him 
again.  So  far  as  it  goes,  Laindon  is  only  a  very  diminutive 
imitation  of  a  German  labour  colony  without  its  religious  motive. 
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There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  becoming  an  “  in-and-out  ” 
of  a  guardians'  labour  colony. 

Another  aspect  of  the  labour  colony  is  concerned  with  its 
relation  to  the  prison.  The  community  claims  and  exercises  the 
right  to  deprive  individual  members  of  their  liberty  on  various 
pretexts  and  for  various  periods.  It  is  always  a  question  what 
to  do  with  those  who  are  incarcerated.  In  this  humanitarian 
age  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  desirableness  of  making  the 
period  of  detention  more  educative  than  anything  else  has  been 
sti'ongly  emphasized.  The  suspicion  that  in  the  unfathomed 
depths  of  great  modern  cities  many  individuals  have  never  had 
much  chance  also  helps  to  make  deprivation  of  liberty  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  as  an  act  of  social  reprisal  somewhat  ridiculous. 
Misdemeanours  committed  with  the  express  object  of  being  sent 
to  prison  to  escape  the  discomforts  of  present  existence,  while 
they  may  throw  doubts  upon  the  prison’s  success  as  a  preventive 
institution,  bring  home  still  further  the  conviction  of  social 
disease  somewhere.  The  Belgian  Government  has  adopted  this 
principle  in  a  bold  and  comprehensive  manner.  A  law  wa.s 
passed  on  May  31,  1888,  establishing  “la  liberation  condition- 
nelle  et  les  condamnations  conditionelles  dans  le  systeme  penal.” 
It  was  argued  that  this  had  worked  well  in  England  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  the  idea  was  before  long  applied  in  a  far 
more  rigorous  manner  than  had  been  dreamt  of  in  Eugland. 
On  November  27,  1891,  a  law  was  passed  “  pour  la  repression 
du  vagabondage  et  de  la  mendicity,”  which  really  revolutionizes 
the  notion  of  imprisonment.  The  Continental  mind  apparently 
moves  more  quickly  than  the  insular  British,  and  is  likewise 
ready  to  act  as  logic  directs,  while  the  British  mind  remains 
bound  by  custom. 

Modem  biology  in  general,  and  the  criminological  studies  of 
Lombroso  in  particular,  have  discounted  the  proportion  of  con¬ 
scious  motive  and  choice  in  anti-social  conduct,  which  former 
generations  imputed  to  the  offender.  Humanitarianism  of  a  less 
scientific  description  then  steps  in  with  its  confidence  in  the 
fieJlacy  of  original  sin,  and  the  possibility — nay,  the  certainty — 
of  correcting  what  is  amiss.  Lombroso’s  predestined  criminal 
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is  combined  with  Rousseau’s  natural  man — a  complete  angel, 
but  for  social  injustice ;  and  legislation  appears  which  proposes 
to  restore  the  former  to  his  original  state  as  the  latter. 

In  the  Belgian  discussions,  from  which  issued  the  law  of  1888, 
much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  what  most  of  the 
persons  imprisoned  for  short  terms  really  required  was  medical 
treatment  for  inebriety ;  and  in  the  1891  debates  all  were  agreed 
that  the  detention  of  professional  mendicants  for  six  months,  which 
was  then  in  vogue,  was  a  farce.  The  measure  which  M.  Jules 
le  Jeune,  Minister  of  Justice,  brought  in  was  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  compulsory  education  for  the  members  of  a  class  who 
had  hitherto  been  simply  the  objects  of  public  revenge.  By 
art.  25  an  individual  under  sixteen  years  of  age  brought  before 
a  public  magistrate,  on  a  charge  rendering  him  or  her  liable  to 
eight  days’  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  26  francs,  or  both,  is  not  to  be 
punished ;  but  is  either  to  be  discharged,  or  to  be  “  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  until  his  or  her  majority.”  Persons 
under  eighteen  are  to  be  sent  to  the  same  institutions,  called 
“^oles  de  bienfaisance,”  if  they  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  articles  touching  adults,  or  if  the  communal  authorities 
demand  their  admission.  Art.  8  enjoins  that  every  individual 
found  in  a  state  of  vagabondage  shall  be  arrested  and  brought 
before  a  police  magistmte ;  “  souteneurs  des  filles  publiques  ”  to 
count  as  vagabonds,  but  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  According 
to  art.  9,  every  individual  found  begging  may  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  a  police  magistrate. 

M.  le  Jeune,  in  introducing  the  measure,  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  difference  between  a  person  who  begs  by  profession  and  a  person 
driven  to  do  so  on  a  particular  occasion  by  misfortune,  and  based 
the  arrangement  of  the  labour  colonies  upon  this  distinction. 

By  art.  13  the  magistrates  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  to  be  detained  in  a  “  dep6t  de  mendicity,”  for  not 
less  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  seven,  able-bodied  persons 
who,  instead  of  seeking  to  make  a  living  by  work,  exploit  the 
charity  of  the  public  as  professional  beggars;  persons  who, 
through  laziness,  drunkenness,  or  vicious  habits,  live  in  a  state 
of  vagabondage ;  and  "  les  souteneurs  des  filles  publiques.” 
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By  art.  14  the  criminal  courts  may  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  to  be  confined  in  a  "  ddpot  de  mendicite  ”  for 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  seven  years,  after  they  have 
undergone  the  punishment  to  which  they  are  sentenced,  vaga¬ 
bonds  and  mendicants  whom  they  shall  condemn  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  less  than  one  year  under  a  section  of  the  penal  code. 

Art.  15  orders  that  the  Minister  of  Justice  shall  cause  to 
be  liberated  persons  confined  in  a  “  depot  de  mendicitd  ”  whose 
confinement  during  the  full  period  ordered  by  the  court  he  shall 
consider  to  be  undesirable. 

The  Government  "  depot  de  mendicite  ”  for  males  is  at 
Merxplas,  about  thirty  miles  N.E.  of  Antwerp,  and  connected 
with  that  place  by  a  light  railway.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  cited  above,  the  inmates  are  divided  into  six  classes ; 
the  figure  after  each  class  indicates  the  number  of  men  in  it  on 
September  3,  1903: — I.  Men  sentenced  for  offences  against 
morality  and  for  arson :  101.  II.  Men  sentenced  as  a  sequel  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment  of  less  than  one  year,  and  men  whose 
past  histoiy  shows  them  to  be  dangerous  to  the  community : 
141.  III.  Habitual  vagabonds,  mendicants,  inebriates,  and  men 
generally  unable  to  support  themselves :  3066.  IV.  Men  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  :  28.  V.  (a)  The  infirm :  740 ;  and  (6) 
the  incurable:  185.  VI.  First  offenders:  30.  There  were 
besides  on  that  date  sixty-five  in  hospital,  and  eighty  in  the 
colony  prison.  The  average  age  of  all  colonists  was  48'5,  and 
the  total  number  was  4436. 

M.  le  Jeune  made  it  clear  in  his  speech  that  he  knew  the 
colony  would  contain  a  type  of  man  far  removed  from  the 
average  respectable  citizen.  He  was  not  influenced  by  a  desire 
simply  to  separate  such  persons  from  the  community  in  order  to 
save  it  from  further  contamination.  The  experience  of  one 
hundred  years  of  legislative  effort,  in  his  opinion,  teaches  that 
“  the  law  must  intervene  with  energy  against  people  who  refuse 
systematically  to  obey  the  law  of  work,  and  whose  idleness  and 
depraved  morals  constitute  a  veritable  social  danger.”^  But 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  “experience  also  teaches  the  complete 
*  Loi  du  97  Novtmbrt,  1891 :  “  Document*  LegUlatif*^  p.  5. 
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ineflScacy  of  confining  for  a  short  period  these  degraded  beings, 
whose  life  consists  d  faire  la  navette  between  the  colony  and  the 
prison.”  Therefore  he  insists  on  a  maximum  of  seven  years’ 
detention. 

The  minister’s  hope  that  this  long  period  of  detention  would 
bring  his  patients  back  to  the  paths  of  honest  citizenship  found 
expression  in  an  elaborate  piece  of  organization  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  art.  15.  A  special  department  in  his  own  office 
deals  with  appeals  to  be  made  to  him  within  a  month  of  arrival 
at  the  colony,  and  also  with  requests  for  liberation  made  later. 
Advice  is  taken  from  the  administration  of  the  colony,  the 
magistrate  who  passed  the  order,  and  the  “  comity  de  patronage.” 
It  was  stated  in  1894  that  this  department  was  dealing  with  over 
ten  thousand  requests  a  year,  from  about  six  thousand  persons. 
A  committee  of  fifteen  persons,  the  “  comite  de  patronage,”  take 
it  in  turns  to  visit  the  "  maison  de  refuge  ”  and  the  “  depot  de 
mendicite”  once  a  week,  with  the  object  of  assisting  inmates  who 
wish  to  do  so  to  obtain  work  outside.  In  1899,  778  inmates  of 
the  “  maison  ”  and  1933  inmates  of  the  “  depot  ”  were  visited 
with  this  object,  all  at  their  own  request.  In  reply  to  a  M.  Buis, 
who  proposed  a  minimum  of  one  year  and  a  maximum  of  five, 
M.  le  Jeune  replied  that  “the  detained  person  who  is  not  released 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  must  be  a  vagabond  of  decidedly 
bad  character ;  he  must  surely  be  one  of  the  class  for  whom  the 
conferences  of  the  greatest  experts  on  these  questions  have 
indicated  the  need  of  detention  for  life.”  * 

It  is  necessary  to  note  the  important  modification  introduced 
by  the  institution  of  the  "  maison  de  refuge,”  side  by  side  with 
the  “  d^pot  de  mendicite.”  According  to  art.  16,  the  magistrates 
may  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  to  be  detained  in  a 
“  maison  de  refuge,”  persons  found  in  a  state  of  vagabondage  or 
begging,  without  any  of  the  attendant  circumstances  mentioned 
in  art.  13.  By  art.  17,  persons  detained  in  the  “maisons  de 
refuge  ”  will  be  set  at  liberty  when  the  portion  of  their  earnings 
banked  for  them  reaches  a  figure  to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  (actually  15  francs).  By  art.  18,  persons  detained  in  a 
'  Loc.  cit.,  p.  134. 
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“  inaison  de  refuge  ”  may  not  be  detained  there  in  any  case 
against  their  will  longer  than  one  year. 

Besides  the  persons  mentioned  in  art.  16,  a  man  may  apply  for 
admission  as  an  inmate  of  this  institution,  provided  that  the 
request  is  sanctioned  by  his  commune.  If  he  is  accepted,  the 
commune  has  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  his  board  and  lodging, 
instead  of  only  one-third  (the  State  paying  one-third,  and  the 
province  also  one-third),  as  is  the  case  when  a  person  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  magistrate.  The  communes  are  made  to  pay  one- 
third  in  order  to  have  a  motive  for  seeing  that  their  people 
do  not  fall  into  these  habits.  Unfortunately  the  larger  ones  6nd 
the  burden  so  heavy  that  they  discourage  the  arrest  of  their 
vagabonds. 

The  function  performed  by  the  “  maison  de  refuge  ”  is  logical 
rather  than  practical.  To  M.  Woeste,  who  urged  the  danger  of 
contamination  to  the  honest  unfortunate,  or  the  exaggerated 
severity  of  the  colony  regulations,  and  to  M.  Nothomb,  who 
declaimed  that  “misfortune,  misery,  and  mendicancy  must  be 
always  with  us,”  and  must  not  be  attacked  by  the  legislature, 
M.  le  Jeune  was  able  to  reply  by  pointing  to  his  most  ingenious 
arrangement  for  separating  the  honest  man  from  the  dishonc.st, 
and  for  setting  the  unfortunate  and  discouraged  man  on  his  feet 
again,  ready  to  enter  the  competitive  battle  with  renewed 
strength.  The  maison  ”  has  all  the  purpose  of  the  Salvation 
Army  colony  at  Hadleigh,  and,  in  addition,  is  endowed  with  the 
l)Owers  of  detention  which  some  of  the  German  colonies  desire. 
Except  logically,  when  it  appears  as  the  complement  of  the 
“  depot,”  the  “  maison  ”  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  unsatisfactory 
system  which  the  proposed  measure  was  to  supersede.  Its  only 
chances  of  a  greater  success  lay  in  the  hope  that  the  “  depot  ” 
might  remove  the  whole  of  the  class  whose  presence  had  made 
the  colonies  impossible  for  the  resort  of  honest  people.  But,  in 
fact,  when  I  visited  the  “  ddpot  ”  and  the  “  maison”  (at  Wortel, 
not  far  from  Merxplas)  this  summer,  I  was  assured  by  an  officer, 
with  lifelong  experience  of  this  work  in  Belgium,  that  the 
“maison”  was  not  filled  by  the  class  of  men  for  whom  M.  le 
Jeune  destined  it  in  his  speeches.  Many  of  the  magistrates. 
You  XY.— No.  1.  F 
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disliking  the  high  uiinimum  of  two  yeai-s  at  the  “  depot,”  have 
consistently  committed  to  the  “maison”  men  whom  the  law 
intended  should  go  to  the  “  depot ;  ”  the  public  are  slow  to  draw 
the  desired  distinction  between  the  “  depot  ”  and  the  “  maison,” 
and  many  of  the  inmates  of  both  have  come  down  through  diink 
rather  than  dishonesty.  The  “  maison,”  therefore,  is  not  serving 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

A  more  optimistic  judgment  is  to  be  found  in  the  Reix)rt  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Lindsey  Quarter  Sessions,  in  1903,  and 
quoted  in  the  Board  of  Trade’s  most  recent  publication  on  the 
subject.  They  declare  that  the  Merxplas  colony  has  met  with 
complete  success  in  suppressing  begging,  clearing  the  tramps 
from  the  highways,  and  the  beggars  from  the  streets — hiding 
them  out  of  sight,  keeping  them  out  of  mischief,  and  compelling 
them  to  work.  The  Report  admits  that  90  per  cent,  are  habituols, 
but  states  that,  owing  to  the  excellent  provision  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  industries  at  the  colonies,  the  men  do  not  lose  their 
skill  and  capacity  to  the  same  extent  as  English  tramps.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  Belgian  Government  has  not  called  for  the 
triennial  reports  as  arranged  by  the  Act  of  1891,  and  only 
statistics  for  the  first  three  years  have  been  published. 

The  author  of  a  monograph  on  the  two  institutions,  published 
in  1900,^  argues  from  the  fall  of  the  total  number  of  distinct 
individuals  detained  in  the  colonies,  viz.  from  8825  in  1891 
(8723  in  1892)  to  5941  in  1898,  that  “  this  determined  measure 
of  repression  combined  with  effective  patronage  (i.c.,  finding 
employment  outside  for  the  men)  have  succeeded  in  turning 
away  fl’om  habits  of  vagabondage  and  mendicity  more  than  onc- 
third  of  the  persons  believed  to  be  utterly  given  over  to  vice 
and  idleness,  notwithstanding  the  ruinous  influence  still  exercised 
by  the  erroneous  principles  of  previous  legislation.” 

According  to  the  same  authority,  on  December  31,  1899,  there 
were  1803  men  in  the  “  maison  ”  and  3908  in  the  “  depot,”  the 
smallest  total  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  November,  1891. 
But  in  September,  1903,  the  “depot”  contained  4436,  and  I  was 
assured,  in  June,  1904,  that  at  Merxplas  the  figures  showed  no 
*  By  J.  Goemaere,  Brussels. 
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temlcncy  to  fill  except  seasonally  (at  that  time  the  number  was 
414<S).  These  figures  have  not  quite  the  same  significance  as 
those  of  prosecutions  for  vagrancy  in  England,  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  communes  to  pay  their  one-third  share 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
any  permanent  diversion  of  persons  from  this  mode  of  life — of 
the  2547  persons  sent  to  Merxplas  in  1898,  only  447  apparently 
came  for  the  first  time  since  1891 ;  while  of  the  honest  men 
temporarily  in  distress  w'ho  w’ere  expected  at  Wortel,  only  1335 
of  the  3495  admitted  in  that  year  came  for  the  first  time.  In 
short,  the  ofiicers  at  Merxplas  consider  that  they  may  have 
perhaps  half  the  depraved  vagabonds  of  Belgium  under  their 
care,  and  think  they  might  have  a  much  larger  proportion,  if 
there  were  more  money  to  spend  and  stricter  magistrates. 

In  view  of  my  conversation  with  experts  on  the  spot,  the 
function  performed  by  these  institutions  may.  be  described  in  the 
following  terms.  The  inmates  have  weighed  the  life  of  unskilled 
labour  in  the  balance,  and  found  it  wanting.  It  is  too  uncom¬ 
fortable.  They  lack  the  foresight  and  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  future  needed  to  make  it  feasible.  Therefore  they  like 
Merxplas.  They  arc  kept  at  work  pretty  well  there,  but  the 
vast  majority  take  no  interest  in  earning  more  than  tobacco- 
money,  and  merely  do  the  minimum  required  to  keep  them  out 
of  trouble.  But’  they  must  have  occasional  holidays,  which  they 
invariably  spend  in  debauchery  (people  living  under  conditions 
of  restraint  nearly  all  do);  and,  if  the  day  of  release  is  too 
long  in  coming,  they  run  away.  Those  who  are  sent  to  employ¬ 
ment  fail  to  keep  it,  because  they  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  or,  at 
any  rate,  arc  not  prepared  to  remain  sober  for  its  sake. 

On  its  material  side,  the  whole  place  is  a  model  of  order, 
cleanliness,  and  efficiency.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  forced 
labour  farm  of  Gmixnden,  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  Switzer¬ 
land,  no  similar  institution  is  more  successful  in  its  finance 
than  Merxplas.  For  each  able-bodied  inmate  66  centimes  (6cZ.) 
a  day  is  allowed.  From  12  to  30  centimes  is  partly  paid  and 
partly  credited  to  each  as  wages  ;  but  it  is  recognized  that  most 
of  that  will  be  spent  on  supplementing  the  food  and  clothing 
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supplied.  The  buildings  have  been  built,  and  the  estate  laid 
out,  by  colonist  labour.  M.  Dupuys,  the  officer  in  charge  of  all 
the  industrial  arrangements,  has  in  many  ways  an  extremely 
difficult  task,  and  these  figures  show  the  very  remarkable  skill 
with  which  he  perfonns  it 

Turning  to  other  methods  of  relief,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Salvation  Army  has,  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  one 
else,  obeyed  the  natural  impulse  to  give  food  to  the  hungry  and 
shelter  to  the  homeless.  They  do  not  deny  that,  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  nature,  many  individuals  prefer  the  roving  life, 
which  these  gifts  help  to  make  possible,  to  any  of  the  alternatives 
open  to  them.  They  do  not  sympathize  with  this  life,  which 
does  not  accord  with  their  general  sentiments ;  and  one  of  their 
representatives,  in  a  recent  discussion,  stated  that  shelters  and 
free  meals,  unless  organized  in  connexion  with  workshops  and 
farm  colonies,  and  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  accommodation 
available  in  the  latter,  were  positively  harmful.  They  may  be 
freely  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  desiring  to  endow  the  anti¬ 
social  life ;  and  their  demand  for  the  detention  of  the  unem¬ 
ployable,  championed  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  bill  of  March  10, 
1004,  is  the  most  vigorous  attack  upon  vagabondage  which  has 
been  made  in  this  country  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Some 
people,  perhaps,  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  have 
fed  or  sheltered  one  honest  man  or  woman  in  the  hour  of  need 
than  to  have  discouraged  twenty  enemies  of  society ;  others  will 
rejoice  that,  however  unwillingly,  some  one  is  found  to  make 
possible  yet  another  type  of  existence. 

The  crucial  question  for  the  Salvation  Army  to  answer  is 
this : — Are  there  any  men  who  intend  to  lead  the  life  of  dutiful 
citizens,  whose  plan  of  the  future  is  complete  except  for  one  meal, 
one  night’s  lodging,  one  week’s  work,  or  one  month’s  or  one 
year’s  residence  at  the  colony  ?  If  not,  it  is  clear  that  to  render 
any  or  all  of  these  assistances  to  a  man,  and  to  leave  him,  is  to  do 
him  more  harm  than  good.  The  Army  says  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  men  who  come  to  the  Hadleigh  Farm  Colony,  and  stay  there 
nine  months,  are  restored  to  regular  industrial  life  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  themselves.  This  is  so  contrary  to  all  experience  of 
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similar  institutions  that  it  is  difiScult  to  accept  it  without  accurate 
statistics.  These  the  Army  officers  unfortunately  do  not  possess. 
They  quote  men  who  had  sunk  to  a  terribly  low  level,  and  who 
are  now  holding  positions  of  trust  in  their  institutions,  but 
they  fail  to  quote  instances  of  successes  in  the  competitive 
world. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  institutional 
life  in  general  All  the  labour  colonies,  whether  voluntary  or 
compulsory,  permanent  or  temporary,  and  all  the  poor  law  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Europe,  are  intended  to  deal  with  those  who  come  into 
them  for  a  limited  period.  All  assume  that,  after  treatment, 
these  people  will  return  to  ordinary  life,  and  live  in  a  higher 
grade  of  society  than  before.  This  is  even  true  of  the  home 
colonies  in  Holland,  where  whole  families  are  settled  upon  small 
farms.  They  are  expected  after  a  time  to  become  free  farmers, 
and  to  take  their  place  in  the  open  field  of  agricultural  compe¬ 
tition.  But  they  are  free  only  in  name.  Mr.  Willink  declares 
that  “they  do  not  quite  succeed  in  maintaining  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  able  to  pay  their  rent  in  full,  and  do 
not  lay  money  by.”  Whatever  private  benevolence  may  do,  he 
holds  that  public  authorities  cannot  possibly  go  in  for  a  scheme 
which  produces  such  results.  All,  then,  make  this  assumption, 
and  all  completely  fail  to  achieve  their  object.  Yet  the  demand 
for  these  experiments  increases,  and  a  committee,  with  the 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board  behind  it,  decided,  on 
December  2, 1904,  to  lay  out  at  least  £20,000  on  a  temporary 
labour  colony. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  essential  quality  of  the 
social  w'aters  in  which  the  denizens  of  these  institutions,  good, 
bad  and  indifierent,  cannot  swim  ?  Is  it  not  free  exchange  of 
services  ?  Mr.  T.  Mackay  has  set  forth  in  a  most  lucid  form  ^  the 
vital  principle,  the  aim,  and  the  ideal  of  modem  society.  Elach 
member  of  the  community,  standing  on  his  own  feet,  is  to  live 
by  contracting,  when  and  how  and  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  render 
services  to  those  willing  to  offer  services  he  wants  in  return. 
The  selfishness,  malice,  and  spite  in  human  nature  make  all 
'  Cf.  The  PvUie  Bdief  of  the  Poor. 
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other  systems  of  society  unjust,  unhealthy,  and  unprosperous. 
The  fact  that  only  a  handful  are  fully  conscious  that  they 
are  living  on  this  basis  need  not  trouble  us,  knowing  as  we 
do  that  the  vital  proceases  are  all  largely  subconscious.  Those 
who  wreck  their  own  lives  through  their  unfitness  to  thrive 
on  this  system,  and  those  who  sink  wdth  them,  Mr.  Mackay 
is  willing  to  sacrifice,  deliberately,  for  the  sake  of  the  health 
and  happineas  of  the  rest.  Everything  which  tends  to 
demobilize  the  individual,  to  teach  him  to  rest  on  status 
instead  of  free  contract,  to  make  him  look  upon  special  localities 
instead  of  the  whole  industrial  world  as  his  arena,  does  him 
the  greatest  possible  injustice.  Vi.scosity  of  labour  is  the  note 
of  unsound  society.  Poor  law  institutions,  and  all  the  private 
imitations  of  the  same,  come  under  this  description,  and  arc 
relics  of  feudalism  which  the  free  society  of  to-morrow  mu.st 
sweep  away. 

Such  views  might  possess  the  minds  of  men  having  an 
acquaintance  with  the  unskilled  labouring  class  which  was 
largely  theoretic  or  official.  When  that  acquaintance  becomes 
more  familiar  and  personal,  and  especially  when  the  problem 
is  seen  in  relation  to  the  lives  of  the  mothers  and  children, 
this  philosophy,  convincing  and  fascinating  as  it  seems,  is 
found  wanting.  The  life  of  free  contract  is  still  an  aristocratic 
life;  and,  so  long  as  it  is  made  the  only  life,  it  will  remain 
select  and  exclusive.  Behind  its  mask,  a  large  section  of  the 
population  is  sinking  into  a  savagery  beside  which  feudalism 
was  a  majestic  organization  of  society.  Lest  men  of  the  self- 
made  millionaire  stamp  may  serve  in  the  ranks  unknown, 
wretched  imitations  of  the  lordly  Kaffir  must  be  left  in 
thousands  to  live  upon  their  wives  and  children.  To  organize 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labour,  we  are  told,  would  endanger 
the  freedom  of  the  casual  labourer’s  contract.  He  is  not  aware 
of  this;  and,  his  work  being  irregular,  he  merely  loses,  first, 
the  habit  of  it,  and  then  the  capacity  for  it.  He  is  always 
potentially  unemployed  every  morning,  and  is  often  actually 
in  this  condition.  When  his  wife’s  neighbours  are  reduced  by 
bad  times  to  attend  to  their  own  washing  and  scrubbing  and 
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minding  of  babies,  and  his  boys  and  girls  are  turned  off  at 
their  factories,  he  figures  among  the  unemployed  and  is  very 
demonstrative. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  that  of  course  the 
proper  remedy  for  unemployment  is  saving  when  in  full  work. 
But  is  the  casual  labourer  as  just  sketched  likely  to  put  by  any¬ 
thing  ?  Periods  of  distre.ss  are  the  times  when  he  does  most  for 
the  family  budget.  This  type  of  man  is  being  manufactured  at 
an  enormous  rate  in  East  London.  The  progress  of  machinery 
and  patent  processes  of  all  sorts  is  ousting  the  skilled  man,  and 
replacing  him  by  the  labour  of  boys  and  women.  When  the  boys 
grow  up  they  must  have  men’s  wages,  and  so  they  leave  their 
lOs.,  1.58.,  or  188.  a  week  situation,  and  join  the  ranks  of  general 
labourers,  without  an  atom  of  knowledge  or  skill  to  give  their 
services  one  farthing  of  exchange  value.  This  life  does  not  fit  a 
man  to  be  a  permanent  servant  of  any  master.  Capital  can  only 
afford  to  employ  him  while  the  odd  job  he  can  perform  lasts; 
just  as,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  capital  is  more  and  more 
only  employing  the  highly  skilled  mechanic,  somewhat  as  people 
employ  a  law^'^er  or  other  professional  man.  The  mechanic  is 
evolving  into  the  profe.ssional  man,  and  rising  to  an  ever  more 
complete  freedom  of  contract  But  the  casual  is  sinking  ever 
further  below  anything  which  can  be  called  a  conti-act  at  all 
The  cry  for  labour  colonies  comes  from  those  who  are  working 
amongst  this  class.  If  the  cry  takes  shapes  which  threaten  a 
univ  ersal  feudalism  for  all,  that  need  frighten  no  one.  The  cry 
is  relative  to  the  circumstances  which  draw  it  forth ;  and  these 
are  less  civilized  than  the  conditions  under  which  feudalism  arose. 
If  this  diagnosis  of  the  cry  is  accurate,  and  if  the  suggested 
analysis  of  this  class  has  any  truth,  then  what  is  imperatively 
demanded  is  a  large  and  comprehensive  policy  which  shall  go 
beyond  the  mere  establishment  of  a  labour  colony  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunates  now  in  this  peculiar  position.  They  are  the  product  of 
conditions  which  must  cease.  They  require  a  large  measure 
which  will  see  them  through  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  but  an 
integral  part  of  that  measure  must  be  a  movement  to  abolish 
the  conditions  which  produced  them.  Given  the  habits  they 
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have  formed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  permanent  detention,  or 
some  contract  of  a  very  binding  nature,  is  to  be  avoided.  At 
any  rate,  they  must  never  come  back  to  East  London.  Pro¬ 
bably,  their  settlement  on  the  land,  with  a  firm  paternal  hand 
upon  their  shoulders,  is  the  most  feasible  scheme.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  entail  many  difficulties,  though  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  intricacies  of  an  Irish  Land  Act.  At  all  events,  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  although  almost  unknown  to  the  vast  majority 
of  the  educated  classes,  must  be  recognized  as  intolerable,  from 
the  scientific  and  national  point  of  view. 

The  need  of  organization  for  the  rising  generation  of  labourers 
is  another  element  in  the  demand  for  labour  colonies.  We  are 
asked  to  recognize  a  process  already  at  work,  and  to  extend  its 
principles  in  other  directions.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
trades  were  strongly  individualized.  Masters,  with  their  perma¬ 
nent  staff  of  skilled  men,  knew  how  to  make  their  own  part  of 
a  joint  product,  and  bought  all  the  rest.  This  was  the  principle 
of  free  exchange  in  industry,  of  mobile  specialized  talent.  To-day 
industries  are  more  and  more  passing  into  the  hands  of  vast 
organizations  which  perform  all  their  own  services,  breeding, 
growing,  or  mining  their  own  raw  material.  The  apostles  of 
free  exchange  prophesied  ruin  for  such  attempts,  and  prophesied 
wrong.  This  development  means  armies  of  servants,  with 
settled  homes,  secure  futures,  and  the  decencies  of  civilized  life. 
Among  such  are  the  most  notably  prosperous  concerns  in  the 
industrial  world — for  example,  the  Krupp  factory,  at  Essen, 
Cadbury’s,  at  Boumville,  or  Lever’s,  at  Port  Sunlight  The  ablest 
captains  of  industry  have  found  this  to  their  advantage ;  but 
this  gain  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  advantage  derived  by 
thft  whole  community.  The  chaotic  world  of  unskilled  labour 
cannot  produce  mechanics  fit  to  make  free  contracts.  A  settled 
and  ordered  labouring  class  will  produce  them  in  abundance. 
It  was  in  Essen,  not  in  Sheffield,  that  crucible  steel  was  invented. 
The  casual  labourer,  in  fact,  is  a  more  conspicuous  relic  of  a 
barbarous  past  than  any  poor  law.  And  it  is  the  business  of 
society  to  provide  means  by  which  every  boy  and  girl  born 
below  the  favoured,  skilled,  and  professional  classes  shall  leave 
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school  to  go  to  something  definite,  which  shall  promise  a  career, 
and  which  shall  form  the  lowest  rung  on  the  ladder  of  organized 
service. 

To  some  extent  this  plea  is  endorsed  by  exponents  of  free 
exchange,  as  shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  recent 
report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

“  The  condition  of  the  people  is  very  unsatisfactory.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
very  large  unskilled  unorganized  mass  of  labourers,  many  of  whom 
are  unemployable.  .  .  .  Two  lines  seem  possible.  One  is  to  rely 
upon  the  industrial  organization  of  the  people  to  make  provision  for 
their  maintenance  during  periods  of  want  of  employment ;  and,  if  at 
present  this  organization  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  fulfil  that 
object,  to  seek  to  modify  and  improve  it.  .  .  .  They  would  recommend 
...  a  committee  ...  to  report  whether  by  modifications  of  existing 
methods  of  engagement,  contract,  and  remuneration,  especially  in  the 
case  of  unskilled  labour,  industry  may  not  be  organized  on  some  more 
stable  and  beneficial  conditions  than  now  prevail.  .  .  .  The  other  line 
is  for  bad  times,  or  possibly  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  to  create  a 
large  supplementary  organization.  .  .  .”  ^ 

The  latter  plan  is,  of  course,  opposed.  But,  while  recognizing 
fully  the  force  of  their  objections,  is  it  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  the  changes  they  advocate,  to  cut  off  any  connexion 
with  the  past  manufacture  of  undesirables  by  a  large  measure 
of  removal  ?  Indeed,  the  Report  ends  by  giving  a  qualified 
approval  of  this  proposal. 

“  In  the  case  of  ‘  ins  and  outs,*  and  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
evidence  of  drink  and  disorder  affecting  the  well-being  of  whole 
families,  they  venture  to  submit  that  it  will  be  a  question  whether 
some  revision  of  the  poor  law  is  not  required,  by  which  such  persons 
should,  if  necessary,  on  a  magistrate’s  order,  be  liable  to  detention  for 
some  specific  period  with  hard  work.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  law 
might  be  the  means  of  checking  a  very  great  evil,  which  bears  closely 
on  questions  of  self-support  and  well-being  in  the  lowest  classes.”  ^ 

J.  C.  Pringle. 


•  The  Belief  of  Dietreu  dve  to  Woni  of  Employment,  pp.  48,  49. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  54. 


THE  MILK  TRADE  FROM  WITHIN. 


Part  I. 

rilHE  conventional  milkman  of  the  comic  pa|Mjrs  is  a  figure 
familiar  to  all.  He  is  generally  represented  as  a  wily  and 
prosperous  merchant  who,  having  procured  a  bucket  of  skim 
milk,  proceeds  to  dilute  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
retails  it  to  his  unsuspecting  customers  at  the  price  of  pure  milk, 
and  short  measure  at  that. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  picture  was  scarcely  a  caricature,  but 
the  legislation  and  stringent  by-laws  of  later  years  have  put  a 
very  new  complexion  on  the  matter.  However,  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children,  and  the  dairyman  of  to-day 
still  finds  himself  under  the  same  stigma ;  and  the  idea  that  he 
is  an  entirely  fraudulent  person  Is  still  absorbed  by  each  of  us, 
appropriately  enough,  with  his  mother’s  milk.  That  his  trade 
was  once  a  far  more  lucrative  one  than  at  present  is  the  fact 
which  most  militates  against  him,  as  I  hope  to  make  clearer 
further  on. 

In  these  changed  circumstances,  what  course  must  he  adopt  ? 
There  are  two  courses  open  to  him — either  he  must  substitute 
different  and  less  obvious  methods  of  cheating,  or  he  must  elect 
to  run  his  business  in  an  entirely  straightforward  and  honest 
manner,  and  trust  to  advertisement  and  the  perspicuity  of  the 
public  to  reward  his  virtue. 

I  am  speaking  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  when  I  assert  that  the  trade  of  a  scrupulously  honest 
dairyman  would  still  be  a  most  profitable  one,  if  (and  a  very 
big  if)  he  had  not  to  contend  with : — 

(1)  The  dishonesty  of  his  own  employees ; 
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(2)  Corrupt  inspectors  (I  use  the  word  “  corrupt  ”  at  the  risk 
of  tautolog}’^) ; 

(3)  The  organized  system  of  percentages  to  servants; 

(4)  The  gross  and,  to  my  mind,  culpable  negligence  of  the 
customers  themselves,  which  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  far- 
reaching  ; 

(5)  A  most  adverse  factor  in  the  unscrupulousness  of  his  own 
fellow-tradesmen,  which  has  a  marked  effect  upon  his  business, 
both  directly  and  indirectly. 

With  regard  to  the  first  stumbling-block — the  dishonesty  of 
employees — I  will  endeavour  to  explain  in  what  that  consists. 
The  employees  with  which  the  most  trouble  is  experienced  are 
those  technically  called  “  roundsmen  ”  or  “  carriers,”  whose  dutj' 
it  is  to  effect  the  actual  delivery  of  the  milk  to  the  customers. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  follow  some  of  these  carriers  on  their 
rounds,  and  learn  something  of  their  ordinaiy  habits.  If  I  am 
bitter,  it  is  not  without  cause ;  I  have  suffered  at  their  hands,  and 
have  had  personal  experience  of  each  incident  which  I  am  going 
to  put  before  my  readers.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to 
mention  here  that  these  men  are  known  at  their  particular  dairy 
by  a  number  rather  than  a  name,  so  that  if  any  one  should  wish 
to  report  a  particular  man  to  his  headquarters,  by  giving  the 
number  on  his  barrow  he  is  in.stantly  identified. 

Let  us  now  accompany  Carrier  No.  1  on  his  daily  round,  and 
observe  both  the  man  and  his  methods.  He  is  a  smart-looking 
man,  evidently  intelligent,  with  a  deft  w^ay  of  handling  his  cans, 
and  a  ready  flow  of  conversation.  A  customer  appears  at  her 
door  bearing  a  jug  for  her  usual  pint  of  milk.  “  One  pint, 
ma’am  ?  Certainly ;  ”  and  with  a  flourish  the  pint  measure  is 
dipped  into  the  can,  brought  out  brimming  full,  and  with  one 
quick  turn  of  the  wrist  emptied  into  the  expectant  jug.  “Emptied,” 
did  I  say  ?  Well,  apparently  so,  as  the  measure  appears  to  have 
been  turned  upside  down ;  but  the  milk  juggler  has  in  reality 
performed  a  sleight-of-hand  trick,  and  retains  a  small  quantity 
of  milk  in  his  measure.  In  dealing  with  the  semi-miraculous 
substance  known  in  London  as  cream,  in  view  of  its  thickness 
it  is  evident  tliat  the  trick  is  at  once  easier  and  more  lucrative. 
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By  the  end  of  his  round,  No.  1  is  considerably  to  the  good 
both  as  regards  milk  and  cream.  Suppose  that  he  has  been 
sent  out  with  100  pints  of  milk,  and  has  booked  90  pints  to 
castomers;  but  somehow  he  still  has  15  pints  left.  Of  this 
surplus,  10  pints  must  be  carefully  measured  back  at  the  dairy, 
so  that  he  can  safely  sell  5  pints  for  cash,  which  he  pockets. 
The  net  profit  to  himself  on  the  round  is  lOd.,  that  is  la.  Sd.  a 
day,  or  £.30  8s.  4cZ.  a  year !  Moreover,  he  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  his  employer  is  not  one  penny-piece  out  of 
pocket  by  his  illicit  dealing. 

Our  second  example  is  an  unostentatious  person  with  a  civil 
and  obliging  manner,  who  never  gives  short  measure ;  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  each  customer  has  his  proper  quantity,  and  he 
means  to  do  his  duty  thoroughly  in  this  respect.  He  goes  about 
his  busine&s  methodically  until  he  is  well  away  from  the  region 
of  his  dairy ;  then,  having  taken  a  careful  survey  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings,  he  turns  down  a  side  street  and  gives  a 
modified  edition  of  his  usual  “Milk-0”  at  the  door  of  an 
extremely  modest-looking  dwelling.  The  door  being  opened,  he 
slips  inside  with  a  large  can  partly  full  of  milk,  which,  alas !  is 
quickly  filled  up  with  water  by  his  accomplice  or  sweetheart 
inside. 

Here,  then,  he  has  his  surplus  ready  to  hand,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  mix  it  in  with  the  rest  of  his  milk ;  he  proceeds  on 
his  way  giving  full  measure  everywhere,  and  earning  golden 
opinions  for  his  evident  honesty  of  purpose.  He  is  careful  to 
keep  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  unmixed  with  water,  so  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  not  selling  all  he  has  started  with,  the 
balance  he  measures  back  at  the  dairy  may  be  above  suspicion. 
Moreover,  he  is  hard  to  catch  by  the  inspectors,  because  any 
sample  asked  for  comes  out  of  the  unmixed  can,  and  he  thus  has 
a  double  reason  for  congratulating  himself  with  regard  to  his 
employer. 

Carrier  No.  3  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words ;  his  methods 
are  practically  confined  to  the  poorer  houses,  where  it  is  customary 
for  the  roundsman  to  deliver  the  weekly  account,  and  to  give 
a  receipt  for  it  He  merely  adds  a  few  pence  to  the  bills,  and. 
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if  it  iij  paid,  pockets  the  surplus ;  if  his  attention  is  called  to  it, 
he  apologizes,  and  corrects  the  mistake. 

Our  fourth  example  is  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  and  is  in  reality 
a  professional  criminal;  he  works  well  and  satisfactorily  lor 
some  weeks,  and  then,  some  Saturday  evening,  gives  a  week’s 
notice  on  a  plausible  excuse,  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  no 
friction  between  him  and  his  employer.  During  the  next  week 
he  pockets  the  whole  of  the  larger  accounts  paid  to  him,  giving 
receipts  on  duplicate  bills  made  out  by  himself,  and  returning 
the  originals  to  the  office  as  unpaid.  It  is  not  until  his 
successor  endeavours  to  obtain  payment  for  these  bills  that  the 
fraud  is  discovered,  by  which  time  the  perpetrator  of  it  has 
several  days’  start. 

It  is  evident  that  the  “  station-man  ” — that  is,  the  man  who 
brings  the  milk  to  the  dairy  from  the  station — and  also  the 
dairy  foreman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  bulk  of  the 
milk  and  measure  it  out  to  the  roundsmen,  have  endless  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  substituting  water  for  milk. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dairyman  himself  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
the  direct  sufferer  from  these  pilferings ;  but  let  a  single 
instance  of  fraud  be  detected  by  a  customer  or  public  official, 
the  news  spreads  like  wild-fire,  and  the  natural  consequence 
is  tliat  his  customers  not  only  turn  from  him  in  disgust,  but 
warn  others  against  him  as  a  swindler  and  thief.  If  he  is  to 
protect  himself,  he  would  require  a  whole  army  of  detectives 
at  work  day  and  night  I  have  spent  hours  scheming  how  to 
circumvent  these  dishonest  servants.  Perhaps,  for  instance, 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  roundsman  with  milk 
to  which  water  has  been  added.  If  you  tax  him  with  it,  he 
declares  it  is  just  as  measured  to  him  by  the  foreman;  the 
foreman  refers  you  to  the  station-man,  who  suggests  the  railway 
guard,  who  in  turn  refers  you  to  the  country  station  where 
he  took  it  in. 

I  have  assisted  a  manager  of  a  large  London  dairy,  where 
complaints  were  frequent,  to  take  samples  of  one  lot  of  milk 
at  various  points  on  its  travels  from  the  farm  to  the  customer. 
A  .sample  was  taken  at  the  farm  by  a  man  we  could  trust,  while 
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the  manager  sampled  it  at  the  country  station,  travelled  up 
by  an  express,  and  took  another  at  the  terminus  before  the 
station-driver  took  it.  I  met  it  at  the  dairy,  and  sam{)led  it 
before  the  foreman  had  it.  We  both  took  samples  at  11  o’clock 
at  night  when  the  foreman  had  left,  and  again  at  3  a.m.  wc 
arose  and  repeated  the  process  in  case  any  one  on  the  premises 
had  tampered  with  it  during  the  night.  We  visited  each  man’s 
barrow  before  he  started  on  his  early  round,  met  them  again 
halfway  round,  and  lastly  took  samples  of  all  they  brought 
back.  Each  of  these  tests  was  absolutely  necessary  if  we  were 
to  discover  who  was  the  offender.  Of  course  we  detected 
nothing  wrong,  as  word  had  probably  travelled  up  the 
railway  line  that  we  were  on  the  war-path,  and  so  all  were 
strictly  honest,  at  least,  for  that  one  day.  However,  our  experi¬ 
ment  served  to  show  that  the  expense  and  labour  of  supervision 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  results. 

If,  then,  these  dishonest  practices  cannot  be  prevented,  is 
there  any  way  in  which  they  can  be  cured  ?  That  is  to  say, 
Can  we  deal  with  the  offender,  when  we  do  catch  him,  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  will  be  chary  of  repeating  his  experiments,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  be  a  warning  to  his  companions  ?  Broadly 
speaking,  there  are  three  ways  in  which  to  treat  him — he  may 
be  prosecuted,  he  may  be  discharged,  or  he  may  be  forgiven. 

If  wc  were  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote  amongst  the 
customers  of  the  dairy,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  about 
equally  divided  between  the  first  and  second  courses.  Which, 
then,  shall  the  dairyman  adopt  ?  I  speak  from  experience  of  all 
three,  and  may  be  acquitted  of  all  philanthropic  motives  when 
I  affinn  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  dairyman  is  merely 
cutting  his  own  throat  if  he  prosecutes  or  discharges  the  offender. 
In  fact,  his  cheapest  and  wisest  course  is  either  to  overlook  the 
olfence,  or  to  be  content  with  a  reprimand  and  the  infliction  of  a 
small  fine. 

At  firat  sight  this  will  seem  a  remarkable,  not  to  say  ridiculous, 
conclusion  to  come  to  ;  but  a  closer  examination  will  make  the 
reasons  apparent.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  offence  is  that  of 
stealing  the  money  of  the  customer  or  the  dairy,  as  in  the  cases 
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of  our  typical  roundsmen  Nos.  3  and  4, 1  should  most  certainly 
advise  the  prosecution  or  discharge  of  the  man,  the  latter  being 
j)robably  the  wiser  course  ;  but  these  cases  are  in  a  very  small 
minority,  and  arc,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the  dairy  trade. 
The  large  majority  are  those  in  which  short-measure  and  water- 
adulterating  play  the  leading  part,  and  the  difficulty  of  adequately 
dealing  with  them  is  stupendous. 

If  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  the  London  householder 
prides  himself,  it  is  upon  his  determination  to  ensure  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  absolutely  pure  milk  and  the  newest  of  new- 
laid  eggs  ;  and  I  may  here  mention  incidentally  that  he  appears 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  defeat  his  own  ends. 

If,  then,  the  honest  dairyman,  by  prosecuting  his  own  employee, 
advertises  the  fact  that  the  milk  he  sends  out  is  subjected  to 
tampering,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  his  customers  ?  Will  they 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  facts  of  the  case,  even  supposing 
they  had  the  time  to  do  so  ?  Of  course  not ;  for  it  is  much 
simpler  to  jump  to  the  natural  (and,  in  many  cases,  correct) 
conclusion  that  the  dairyman  s  hand  has  been  forced,  and  that 
he  is  seeking  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  his  own  misdeeds 
upon  the  shoulders  of  an  inferior.  And  therefore,  if  such  an 
assumption  were  true,  it  is  the  customer’s  evident  and  bounden 
duty,  as  a  man  of  common  sense,  to  divert  his  custom  at  once  to 
another  dairy,  which  has  none  of  these  “  disgraceful  prosecutions  ” 
among  its  records.  The  moral  of  this  result  is  that,  if  the  dirty 
linen  of  a  dairy  must  be  washed,  the  dair3rman  should  conduct 
the  operation  in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber  with  the  door  locked 
and  the  blinds  down. 

Having  decided  that  he  will  be  doing  himself  more  harm  than 
good  by  prosecuting,  he  now  turns  his  attention  to  the  question 
of  discharging  his  employee,  and  carefully  considers  the  pros  and 
cons.  He  may  put  the  matter  to  himself  in  this  wise:  “ Shall  I, 
by  discharging  this  man,  cither  (1)  increase  my  business,  or  (2) 
raise  the  standard  of  honesty  among  my  men  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  can  at  once  be  given  most 
emphatically  in  the  negative.  He  knows  that  every  roundsman 
worth  his  salt  has  a  good  deal  of  personal  influence  with  the 
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servants  of  his  customers.  Other  things  being  equal,  in  the 
matter  of  percentages,  for  instance,  the  normal  cook  prefers  to 
deal  with  a  man  whom  she  knows.  The  roundsman,  for  his  part, 
is  aware  that  a  well -worked  round  means  increase  of  wages  to 
himself,  and  spares  no  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  cook, 
with  the  result  that  the  good  will  of  a  certain  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  on  his  round  is  practically  in  his  hands.  Should  he  be 
discharged,  his  friends  in  the  basement  may  feel  inclined  to  show 
their  resentment  by  persuading  their  mistresses  to  change  their 
custom,  which  is  child’s  play  to  the  ordinarily  constituted 
servant.  The  dairyman  remembers  also  that  there  are  probably 
quite  a  dozen  other  dairies  which  are  carefully  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  his  customers,  and  thoroughly  understands  that 
the  appearance  of  a  new  man  on  this  round  will  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  siege,  in  which  his  own  man,  being  probably  a  stranger, 
is  more  than  likely  to  come  off  second  best.  Again,  he  reflects 
that  many  of  his  smaller  customers  who  have  personal  dealings 
with  liis  roundsman  are  full  of  little  fads  and  fancies  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  should  be  served,  each  of  which  is  known  to 
the  roundsman  and  studied  accordingly,  and  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  new  man  to  fall  in  at  once  with  their  ideas  will  mean 
a  further  loss  of  custom. 

Ue  must,  therefore,  make  up  his  mind  to  at  least  a  temporary 
loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  income  if  he  discharges  his 
employee,  and  must  anxiously  consider  whether  he  will  be 
recompensed  by  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  actual  morality  of 
the  rest  of  his  men.  And  this  I  take  leave  to  doubt,  for  it  is 
just  at  this  point  that  the  indirect  influence  of  the  dishonest 
trader  is  brought  to  beai'  on  the  scrupulous  employer.  Amongst 
this  fraternity  the  fact  that  a  man  has  been  discharged  for  the 
causes  which  we  are  now  considering  is  no  bar  to  others  taking 
him  into  their  employment;  indeed,  it  rather  seems  to  fit  in 
with  their  own  ideas  as  to  how  the  business  should  be  con¬ 
ducted.  A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  A  man  had  been  dismissed  from  a  certain  large 
dairy,  which  was  painfully  endeavouring  to  prove  to  itself  that 
a  monetary  gain  might  be  made  without  a  loss  of  self-respect. 
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To  one  of  its  officials  came  the  manager  of  another  dairy  to 
inquire  into  the  discharged  man’s  character.  “  We  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  his  work,”  he  was  told,  “  but  we  discovered  that  he 
was  making  money  for  himself  on  his  round.”  “  Ah,”  said  the 
manager,  with  a  genial  smile,  “  the  very  man  I  want ;  if  he  is 
sharp  enough  to  do  that  for  himself,  he  is  just  as  capable  of 
doing  it  for  me !  ”  The  man  was  engaged  on  the  spot,  and  the 
directors  of  the  other  dairy  were  left  to  their  own  reflections  on 
the  practical  effects  of  their  policy  as  a  moral  deterrent. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  lamentable  conclusion  that 
the  earner’s  dishonesty  must  be  condoned,  if  we  are  to  look  at 
the  matter  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

Moreover,  if  the  dairyman  decides  to  uphold  his  principles 
at  the  expense  of  his  pocket,  he  is  merely  substituting  for  his 
late  servant  another  who  is  certain  to  be  just  as  well  posted  in 
all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  may,  for  all  he  knows,  be  a  far 
worse  character.  It  has  often  been  suggested  to  me  that 
I  should  take  men  as  carriers  who  have  had  no  former  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  milk  trade,  but  upon  whom  I  could  rely  to  be 
honest  and  hsurd  working ;  and  many  people  have  recommended 
to  me  young  men  from  the  country  who  were  anxious  for 
employment,  and  ready  to  do  their  best  to  learn.  To  the 
uninitiated  the  plan  sounds  feasible,  but  it  must  be  realized 
that  the  profession  of  a  milk  carrier  is  a  skilled  one,  and  takes 
ye6u*s  to  learn.  It  would  be  as  successful  an  experiment  to  ask 
a  bank-clerk,  with  no  knowledge  of  machinery,  to  drive  a  motor¬ 
car,  as  to  put  a  farm  lad  on  a  milkman’s  round.  A  roundsman 
usually  begins  life  as  a  can-washer  or  general  utility  boy  in  the 
dairy,  and  gradually  works  his  way  up  until  he  becomes  an 
assistant  carrier — that  is,  he  accompanies  one  of  tlie  roundsmen 
during  the  day ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  to  work  a  round  himself  he  has  also  an  expert 
knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  he  may  increase  his  own 
income,  and  which  he  regards  as  in  reality  part  of  his  craft. 
Indeed,  it  is  practically  essential  to  him  that  he  should  attain 
this  knowledge,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  required 
of  him  by  his  employer.  He  must,  on  being  engaged,  be 
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prepared  to  answer  satisfactorily  this  question,  which,  should  his 
prospective  employer  be  an  unscrupulous  person,  is  a  very  likely 
one: — “Now,  my  man,  you  say  you  are  an  efficient  carrier. 
If  I  send  you  out  with  100  pints  of  milk,  can  you  bring  me 
back  the  money  for  105  ?  If  not,  you  are  no  good  to  me.” 

The  dishonest  trader,  in  fact,  is  at  the  root  of  the  disease, 
and  until  he  is  stamped  out  it  is  useless  to  expect  honesty  from 
dairy  servants. 

Another  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  arc  probably 
more  bad  debts  contracted  in  the  dairy  trade  than  in  any  other. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  dairy  has  an  enormous  number  of 
small  customers,  a  great  many  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
a  penny  or  twopence  a  day.  These  small  fry  have  an  inera¬ 
dicable  habit  of  quitting  their  dwellings  unostentatiously,  and 
leaving  no  address.  The  amount  that  they  owe  to  the  dairy 
may  be  anything  from  two  or  three  shillings  to  as  many  pounds. 
The  dairyman  knows  well  the  futility  of  searching  for  them, 
and  doubtless  his  correct  course  is  to  write  the  amount  off  his 
books  as  a  bad  debt  and  resign  himself  to  his  loss. 

But  this  course  does  not  recommend  itself  to  his  less  upright- 
minded  competitor.  The  latter  recognizes  the  fact  that  some 
one  has  to  lose  the  money,  but  he  has  no  intention  of  allowing 
that  person  to  be  himself.  He  merely  spreads  the  amount,  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  several  times  the  amount,  in  sums  varying 
from  one  shilling  to  a  penny,  over  his  other  customers’  accounts, 
knowing  well  that  a  sufficient  number  of  housekeepers  will  over¬ 
look  the  error,  and  will  thus  repay  him  for  any  loss  incurred 
through  his  absconding  customers.  In  this  way  he  can  afford 
to  give  credit,  and  in  order  to  compete  with  him  the  honest 
trader  must  do  likewise. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  honest  dairyman  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dishonest,  but  I  shall  not  speak  about  them 
here,  as  they  have  mostly  to  do  with  duping  the  customer,  which 
subject  I  propose  to  deal  with  in  a  subsequent  article. 

But  I  must  not  forget  our  friend  the  inspector ;  indeed,  at  this 
season  of  the  year  he  takes  very  good  care  that  the  dairyman 
shall  **  remember  ”  him.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  to  be  gained 
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by  beating  about  the  bush  in  this  matter,  and  so  let  me  briefly 
state  that  the  inspector’s  fee  is  one  guinea,  as  a  rule  paid  in  cash, 
but  occasionally  in  kind.  Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  transaction  may  be  viewed.  You  may  picture  the  wicked 
trader  bribing  the  innocent  inspector  to  overlook  his  crimes,  or 
you  may  imagine  the  inspector  threatening  the  dairyman  with 
“  Your  money  or  your  reputation.”  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
see  on  which  side  the  blame  lies.  It  is  a  negative  advantage 
only  which  the  dairyman’s  money  gains  for  him.  The  inspector 
does  not  say,  “  Give  me  my  guinea,  and  I  guarantee  that  you 
will  not  get  into  trouble,”  but,  “  Refuse  me  my  guinea,  and 
I  guarantee  that  you  wiU  get  into  trouble.” 

If  not  instructive,  it  may  be  amusing  to  give  an  instance  of 
how  an  inspector  is  able  to  carry  out  his  threat.  This  story  is 
vouched  for  by  a  man  who  for  some  time  managed  a  large  dairy 
business,  and  is  now  in  business  on  his  own  account,  and  whom 
I  know  intimately.  A  man  of  small  means  embarked  in  the 
trade  with  one  small  shop.  The  inspector  called  and  genially 
suggested  the  usual  guinea,  to  which  there  was  no  response. 
This  awoke  the  inspector  to  a  lively  sense  of  his  duty,  and  he 
proceeded  to  patronize  the  shop  two  or  three  times  a  week  in 
the  busiest  hour.  He  would,  with  much  ostentation,  purchase  a 
sample  of  some  article — milk,  butter,  or  margarine — and  proceed 
to  go  through  the  usual  ritual  of  sealing,  etc.,  with  great  formality 
and  solemnity,  leaving  no  doubt  on  the  customers’  minds  as  to 
what  was  happening. 

The  shopman  took  every  precaution  that  each  article  should 
be  above  suspicion,  hoping  thereby  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches 
of  his  unwelcome  visitor,  but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host. 
His  customers  one  by  one  grew  suspicious.  “Surely  the 
inspector  must  have  more  thab  an  inkling  that  the  goods  in 
this  shop  are  not  genuine,  otherwise  why  does  he  haunt  the 
j)lace,”  they  argued,  and  one  by  one  they  left.  And  when  the 
goodwill  of  the  place  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector 
dwindled  suflSciently  to  teach  the  dairyman  a  lesson,  he  called 
once  more  for  his  fee,  and  this  time  it  was  forthcoming. 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  this  point.  Whatever  other 
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faults  the  inspectors  may  have,  the  fact  that  as  a  class  they 
are  capable  of  what  is  nothing  short  of  blackmail  is  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  the  present  system.  The  men  who  are  needed 
to  fill  these  important  public  posts  are  those  whose  position  and 
education  will  be  a  guarantee  to  the  public  who  pay  them  that 
their  work  shall  be  faithfully  carried  out  without  fear  or  favour. 
In  fact,  if  the  standard  of  honesty  in  the  dairy  trade  is  to  be 
raised  by  legislation,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  dairy  insjicctors. 


Charles  Hassard. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 


The  Supply  of  Wheat. — To  be  able  to  understand  the  full  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  present  fiscal  controversy,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  with 
some  attention  the  direction  of  the  chief  economic  forces  operating 
upon  the  commercial  world.  It  is  therefore  proposed,  in  these  and 
succeeding  notes,  to  indicate  the  present  direction  of  these  forces,  and 
to  try  to  trace  their  influence  upon  the  economic  welfare  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  most  convenient  classification  appears  to  be  that  of 
separate  commodities.  Wheat  is  considered  on  this  occasion,  and 
subsequent  papers  will  deal  with  cotton,  steel,  coal,  and  the  other  chief 
commodities.  Current  movements  in  commodities  already  dealt  with 
will  be  indicated  in  succeeding  notes. 

The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  British 
wheat  supply  is  the  source  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn.  It  is,  of 
course,  common  knowledge  that  it  has  become  uneconomical  to  produce 
wheat  in  the  British  Isles.  While  wheat  can  be  grown  on  the  steppes 
of  Russia  or  the  plains  of  Argentina  and  delivered  in  London  at  the 
prices  at  present  ruling  in  the  market,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that 
English  fields  will  remain  in  cultivation.  It  is  true  that  these  fields 
retain  their  potential  capacity  for  production,  and  they  would  return  to 
cultivation  if  by  natural  or  by  artificial  means  the  general  price-level 
again  rose.  But  for  the  moment  it  is,  generally  speaking,  not 
economical  to  produce  wheat  in  these  islands. 

As  this  is  an  introductory  statement,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a 
few  figures  as  to  the  diminution  of  this  home-grown  supply.  Since 
1848  the  average  domestic  production  has  diminished  from  approxi¬ 
mately  100  million  bushels  annually  to  approximately  50  million 
bushels,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  has 
decreased  from  3]^  millions  to  2  millions.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  the  production  of  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  diminished  by  one-half,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  in  the  population  by  over  60  per  cent.  Nor  is  there  any  sign 
that  this  process  will  cease.  (In  1903  the  acreage  returned  as  under 
wheat  had  diminished  since  the  previous  year  by  145,000  acres,  or  8| 
per  cent,  of  the  acreage  of  1902. 
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The  course  of  prices  shows  plainly  the  reason  for  this  movement. 
Since  1848  colonial  and  foreign  wheat  has  either  been  admitted  free 
or  subject  to  a  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter  ;  and  during  this  period  the 
Gazette  price  of  wheat  has  approximately  diminished  by  one-half,  the 
average  prices  per  quarter  having  changed  from  60s.  to  30s. 

The  British  position  may  therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
With  an  increase  in  fifty  years  in  the  population  of  over  60  per  cent., 
the  production  of  home-grown  wheat  has  fallen  by  one-half ;  prices 
have  also  fallen  by  one-half,  and  1^  million  of  the  population  have 
turned  from  agriculture  to  presumably  more  profitable  pursuits.  But 
concurrently  with  these  movements  there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
the  consuming  power  of  the  people.  Not  only  has  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  diminution  of  home-grown  wheat  been  filled  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  but  the  total  amount 
consumed  has  increased  in  even  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  the 
population.  Not  only  are  there  16,000,000  more  individuals  to  feed 
than  there  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  each  of  these  individuals  shows  a 
greater  purchasing  power.  In  1853  the  consumption  per  head  of  wheat 
and  flour  was  4‘8  bushels  ;  in  1903  it  was  6*3  bushels. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  flow  of  wheat  to  these  shores 
must  have  assumed  vast  proportions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  average 
number  of  bushels  imported  annually  was  less  than  50  millions ; 
to-day  it  is  well  over  200  million — an  increase  in  fifty  years  of  more 
than  four  times  the  original  amount ! 

At  the  present  moment  80  per  cent,  of  the  British  wheat  supply  is 
derived  from  foreign  or  colonial  sources,  and  it  therefore  becomes  of 
importance  to  consider  who  are  the  producers  who  contribute  towards 
this  great  consumption.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
shifting  nature  of  the  sources  of  supply.  For  many  years  past  the 
bulk  of  the  British  supply  has  come  from  the  United  States,  but  during 
the  past  few  years  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  for  export  has 
shown  a  remarkable  shrinkage.  In  1903  the  United  States  only  sent 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  wheat  imported,  as  compared  with  66  per  cent, 
in  1901.  Its  place  has  been  taken  largely  by  Argentina,  by  Russia, 
and  by  British  India.  Last  year  the  change  was  even  more  marked. 
From  August  1  to  November  1  the  total  import  was  about  7^  million 
quarters,  comparing  with  about  the  same  amount  in  1903,  and  just 
over  7  million  quarters  in  1902  ;  but  the  United  States  and  Canada 
together,  which  supplied  over  5  million  quarters  out  of  this  total  in 
1902,  and  over  3  million  quarters  in  1903,  only  sent  just  over  1  million 
quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia,  despite  its  struggle  with  Japan, 
increased  its  supply  from  ^  million  in  1902  to  1  million  in  1903,  and 
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last  year  to  1-^  million  ;  India  from  ^  million  to  1^  million,  and  last 
year  to  2  million  ;  Argentina  from  million  to  1  million,  and  last  year 
to  1|  million  ;  and  Australia  from  million  to  1  million  and  to  1-^ 
million  last  year.  So,  for  the  moment,  India  leads  the  way  as  the 
greatest  of  the  British  wheat-suppliers,  closely  followed  by  Russia, 
Australia,  and  Argentina.  But  this  order  may  be  changed  as  the 
seasons  pass  on.  It  is  doubtful  whether  India  will  maintain  the  lead 
over  Russia,  and  the  Canadian  contribution  will  also  tell.  Still,  the 
position  occupied  by  India  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  particularly  when 
it  is  remembered  that  she  contributed  more  than  half  the  supply 
received  from  within  the  Empire  in  1903.  The  proportion  of  the 
whole  imports  derived  from  sources  within  the  Empire  is  not  large. 
It  is  roughly  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  imported,  though  in  1903  it  rose 
to  27  per  cent.  It  is  important,  therefore,  in  considering  any  proposi¬ 
tion  to  impose  an  import  duty  on  wheat,  to  remember  that  (a)  of  the 
whole  amount  consumed  80  per  cent,  is  imported,  and  (b)  of  the  whole 
amount  imported  80  per  cent,  comes  from  without  the  Empire.  Indeed, 
at  present,  the  Empire,  as  a  whole,  does  not  nearly  produce  all  the 
wheat  it  consumes.  Assuming.for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  could 
1)6  converted  into  a  fiscal  unit,  it  would  even  in  its  imperial  capacity 
remain  a  wheat-importing  area  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  could  avoid  paying  the  whole  of  the 
import  duty.  In  this  event  its  economic  position,  from  the  wheat- 
producing  point  of  view,  would  be  changed  for  the  worse. 

Such  is  the  British  position  at  the  present  moment.  The  supply  is 
plentiful.  Prices  are  low.  The  extraordinary  situation  in  the  United 
States  has  scarcely  caused  a  ripple  on  the  placid  waters  of  the  British 
corn  markets.  Fiscal  reformers,  therefore,  are  fated  to  have  to  advocate 
their  views  in  the  face  of  an  economic  situation  of  unusual  tranquillity 
and  satisfaction  for  the  British  consumer  of  wheat. 

Would  that  his  American  confrere  were  equally  tranquil !  How  can 
he  be  so,  when  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  and  from  Bar 
Harbour  to  Galveston,  reigns  a  standard  of  wheat  prices  far  above  the 
level  of  the  world  outside  ?  The  wheat  situation  in  the  United  States 
at  this  moment  is  indeed  so  abnormal  and  so  extraordinary  as  to  require 
the  closest  attention  from  students  of  the  fiscal  controversy.  The 
great  Republic  of  the  West  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  world’s 
wheat  producers.  With  an  acreage  under  wheat  rising  from  18-^ 
million  acres  in  1867  to  nearly  50  million  acres  in  1903  (Great  Britain 
1^  million  acres),  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  same  period  has 
risen  from  212  million  bushels  to  638  million  bushels.  Of  this  total 
production  a  considerable  proportion  has  been  exported,  varying  in 
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recent  years  from  30  to  40  'per  cent.  It  is  clear  that,  when  so  largo  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  production  has  to  compete  in  the  world’s 
markets,  the  price  over  the  whole  area  is  affected  thereby.  It  is 
impossible  for  merehants  to  maintain  two  levels  of  prices  in  such  a 
commodity  as  wheat.  Naturally  the  merchants  would  compete  first 
for  the  home  market,  and  they  would  not  be  content  to  export  at  the 
low  prices  of  the  world’s  markets  while  there  remained  any  vestige  of 
a  chance  of  selling  at  a  higher  price  in  the  protected  home  market. 
Consequently  the  effect  of  the  constant  pressure  of  this  large  surplus 
for  export  has  been  to  keep  American  prices  down  to  the  level  outside 
the  tariff  walls.  Indeed,  so  strikingly  has  this  law  operated  that  the 
price  level  in  protected  New  York  is  usually  actually  lower  than  in 
free-trade  London. 

But  during  the  past  few  years  a  rapid  change  has  overtaken 
America.  Caused  either  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  by  the 
inadequate  replenishment  of  the  soil,  or  by  the  deliberate  action  of 
groups  of  speculators,  the  production  has  been  diminishing.  And  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  increase  of  demand  due  to  the  constantly 
increasing  population,  has  caused  during  recent  years  a  diminishing 
surplus  for  export.  Last  season  the  supply  was  limited  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  it  is  probable  that  it  will  only  just  satisfy  the 
domestic  demand,  and  leave  little  if  any  margin  for  export.  It  was 
anticipated  that  this  condition  of  affairs  would  tend  to  raise  domestic 
prices,  but  it  was  not  anticipated  that  the  rise  would  be  so  great  and 
so  dramatically  rapid.  During  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November  of  1904  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  Com 
Exchange  of  New  York  has  approached  $1.20  per  Winchester  bushel. 
It  is  admitted  that  this  price  is  abnormally  high,  but  it  is  urged  that 
it  is  not  unprecedented.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  decade  1874-84 
wheat  approached  this  figure  in  price.  This  is  true ;  but  what  is  also 
true,  and  what  makes  the  present  state  of  affairs  so  critieal,  is  that, 
while  in  the  1874-84  decade  the  outside  price  averaged  about  4o«.  per 
quarter,  in  1904  the  outside  price  has  averaged  less  than  30«.  per 
quarter.  If,  therefore,  $1.20  per  bushel  was  in  1874-84  a  fair  equiva¬ 
lent  to  4o«.  per  quarter,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  in  1904  an 
equally  fair  equivalent  of  30s.  per  quarter.  A  truer  indication  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  Russian  wheat  was,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  history,  offered  for 
sale  in  New  York.  The  price  asked  was  the  price  then  reigning  in  the 
world’s  markets,  i.e.  98]^  cents  per  bushel.  At  this  date  American 
wheat  was  quoted  at  $1.21  per  bushel.  To  enable  the  Russian  wheat 
to  be  brought  into  the  market,  it  would  have  had  to  pay  the  import  duty 
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of  25  cents  per  bushel,  making  its  price  $1.23^,  or  rather  higher  than 
the  current  American  quotations.  So  the  offer  came  to  nought. 

But  what  does  this  meau  to  the  American  people  ?  It  means  that 
the  manipulators  of  the  wheat  supply  have  profited  by  the  low 
production  to  get  control  of  the  whole  domestic  supply.  It  means  that, 
having  thus  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  domestic  supply,  and  being 
protected  from  interference  from  outside  competition  by  the  operation  of 
the  import  duty  of  25  cents,  they  are  enabled  to  raise  prices  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  20  cents  or  so  above  the  world-price 
outside  ;  and  the  astuteness  of  their  calculations  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  successful  in  maintaining  this  abnormally 
high  figure  for  many  months.  The  American  consumer  is  for  the 
moment  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  strain  should  be  relaxed  for  some  months  to 
come. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  after  all,  the  money  is  kept  within  the  States. 
Xo  doubt  a  share  of  the  surplus  profits  do  go  to  the  American  farmers, 
and  another  share  falls  to  the  credit  of  the  wheat  kings  of  Chicago  ; 
but  this  is  cold  comfort  to  the  average  working  man,  who  has  to 
reconcile  increased  cost  of  living  with  a  stationary  income.  Nor  does 
it  any  more  suit  the  great  manufacturing  industries,  who  recognize 
that  this  high  price  of  the  chief  staple  of  food  is  increasing  their  cost 
of  production,  and  prejudicing  their  chances  of  producing  manufactured 
goods  for  disposal  in  the  neutral  markets  abroad.  Nor  does  it  even 
benefit  the  Federal  Government.  If  a  country  is  an  importing  country, 
and  obliged  to  import  wheat,  it  may  legitimately  be  argued  that  what 
is  taken  out  of  the  consumers  in  their  individual  capacity  is  simply 
absorbed  by  the  Government,  and  so  returns  to  them  in  their  corporate 
capacity.  But  such  argument  cannot  be  used  with  regard  to  the 
present  situation.  No  wheat  is  eoming  into  the  States,  and  therefore 
the  Government  is  not  receiving  any  duty.  iThe  tariff  simply  acts  as  a 
prohibitory  barrier,  and  operates  to  the  grievous  injury  of  the  majority 
of  American  citizens.  The  injustice  is  so  obvious,  and  the  need  for 
action  so  immediate,  that  a  reduction,  if  not  a  total  suspension,  of  this 
particular  duty  seems  an  urgent  political  necessity.  It  would  be  a 
strange  commentary  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  if  they  were  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  the  present  American  duty  on  wheat ! 
But  this  is  tending  to  come  quite  within  the  bounds  of  practical 
politics. 
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The  Housing  Problem  in  Manchester.* — A  real  attempt  to 
grapple  with  the  housing  problem  on  definite  and  systematic  lines  is 
being  made  in  Manchester  by  the  members  of  the  “  Citizens'  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Unwholesome  Dwellings  and 
Surroundings  of  the  People.*’  In  the  constitution  of  this  Association, 
which  was  adopted  in  May,  1902,  it  is  stated  that  the  Association  has 
tieen  formeil  for  the  promotion  of  municipal  and  housing  reform  ;  and 
it  is  proposed  to  effect  this  by  co-operation  with  the  town  council,  by 
promoting  the  candidature  of  suitable  persons  at  the  municipal  elec¬ 
tions,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  secure  a  highly  efficient  and  sympathetic 
town  council,  and  by  organizing  public  meetings  and  lectures  for  the 
discussion  of  civic  problems. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  systematic  survey  has  been  made  by 
members  of  the  Association  of  certain  parts  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
which  were  known  to  be  crowdetl  and  insanitary,  and  the  committee 
now  publishes  its  report  of  the  general  conditions  prevailing  in  these 
districts.  In  it  we  have  a  clear  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  sort  of 
houses — their  sanitary  conditions  and  surroundings — in  which  hundreds 
of  the  citizens  of  Manchester  are  living,  together  with  elaborate 
statistics,  carefully  compiled  to  illustrate  the  overcrowding  and  its 
consequent  evils  as  prevalent  in  the  inspected  areas.  It  is  a  gloomy 
picture ;  but  we  are  assured  that  it  has  been  sketched  simply  and 
without  exaggeration,  and  that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  city  in 
which  the  conditions  are  even  worse.  The  houses,  we  are  told,  are 
badly  built  and  often  in  urgent  need  of  repair ;  frequently  built  back 
to  back,  they  are  in  almost  all  cases  overcrowded  ;  the  rents  are, 
relatively,  very  high  ;  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  either  totally 
inadequate,  or  else  thoroughly  bad  ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark, 
and  those  who  live  in  them  can  get  little  or  no  fresh  air.  The  general 
state  of  affairs,  in  short,  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  is  in 
all  our  great  cities.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again,  but  the  better  we 
know  it,  the  more  repulsive  it  becomes,  and  the  more  we  feel  that  a 
thoroughgoing  reform  is  imperative. 

The  portion  of  the  report  which  deals  with  this  side  of  the  question 
is  admirably  clear,  and  contains  matter  which  must  be  of  vital  interest 
to  all  the  citizens  of  Manchester,  and  which  well  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  who  have  not  yet  realized  the  miserable  conditions 

*  Houting  Cenditiont  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  By  T.  R.  Marr,  Secretary 
of  the  Citizens*  Association.  [114  pp.  8ro.  Is.  University  Press.  Manchester, 
1904.] 

The  Improvement  of  the  Dtcellings  and  Surroundings  of  the  People.  The 
Example  of  Qermany.  By  T.  C.  Ilorsfall.  [193  pp.  8vo.  Is.  University  Press. 
.Manchester,  1904.] 
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under  which  so  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  exist ; 
but  the  second  half  of  the  report,  which  contains  a  brief  statement  of 
the  reforms  suggested  by  the  committee,  will  doubtless  be  of  more 
general  interest  and  of  greater  value. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  strongly  insists  upon  the  fact  that 
reform  must  not  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  It  is  true  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  by  private  effort;  for  example,  at  Port 
Sunlight,  Bourneville,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Leeds  and  other 
cities  ;  but  the  persistence,  if  not  the  aggravation  of  the  evil,  in  spite 
of  this,  makes  it  absolutely  essential  that  public  bodies  should  inter¬ 
vene.  It  is  urged  that  town  councils  and  other  municipal  bodies  should 
adopt  some  definite  and  comprehensive  policy,  providing  not  only  for 
the  demolition  of  unwholesome  dwellings,  but  also  for  the  erection  of 
new  houses  under  better  conditions,  and  that  further  legislation  is 
necessary  to  give  the  town  councils  increased  facilities  for  carrying 
out  such  a  policy. 

Now,  town  councils  already  possess  certain  powers  in  both  these 
directions.  As  the  local  health  authority,  the  town  eouncil  employs 
a  number  of  sanitary  inspectors,  and  has  the  power  to  close,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  pull  down  all  houses  which  are  reported  by  them  to  be 
unfit  for  habitation  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  of  this  sort  has 
already  l)een  done.  But  in  Manchester,  and  probably  in  many  other 
cities,  the  number  of  inspectors  employed  is  so  small  that  anything  like 
an  efficient  examination  of  all  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  eommittee  contends  that  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  inspectors  is  urgently  needed.  But  the  improvement 
which  may  be  effected  in  this  way  is  necessarily  of  a  very  limited 
character.  It  is  difficult  to  pull  down  the  old  houses  until  new 
ones  liave  been  provided  ;  otherwise,  owing  to  the  appalling  deficieney 
in  house  room,  the  evils  arising  from  overcrowding  only  become 
accentuated.  Thus  the  committee  recommends  that,  before  anything 
else  is  done,  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  town  council  to  encourage 
the  erection  of  good  and  wholesome  houses  in  the  less  densely  popu¬ 
lated  parts  of  the  town,  and  in  country  districts  lying  near  the  town 
boundary.  Under  the  Acts  of  1890  and  1900,  town  councils  have 
already  the  power  of  erecting  houses  for  the  working  classes  ;  and  to 
facilitate  this  they  have  been  empowered  to  compel  owners  to  sell  their 
land,  if  it  is  required  for  such  purposes,  and  to  raise  money  for  house¬ 
building  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  the  security  of  the  rates.  It  is 
urged  that  greater  use  should  be  made  of  these  powers,  and  that,  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  offers,  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  should 
bo  acquired  by  the  councils  for  building  purposes. 
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The  committee,  however,  considers  that  these  powers  are  inadequate, 
and  that  further  legislation  is  needed  for  their  extension.  It  is  sug* 
gested  that  town  councils  should  be  empowered — (1)  To  acquire  land 
for  future  needs.  (At  present  land  can  only  be  purchased  when  it  is 
actually  required  for  some  definite  scheme  immediately  to  be  carried 
out).  (2)  To  levy  a  rate  on  unbuilt  land  within  the  town  boundaries, 
in  order  to  make  the  owners  of  such  property  more  willing  to  sell. 
(3)  To  obtain  housing  loans  from  the  Government  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  is  at  present  charged.  It  is  then  proposed  that  a  separate 
committee  of  the  town  council  bo  formed,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
salaried  chairman,  appointed  for  a  long  term  of  years,  to  select,  buy, 
and  manage  the  land  thus  acquired  by  the  town,  and  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  building  of  suitable  houses  under  good  sanitary  conditions  ; 
and  that,  under  the  direction  of  this  committee,  instead  of  the  patch- 
work  system  which  now  unfortunately  prevails,  some  really  definite 
policy  be  adopted  with  reference,  not  merely  to  present,  but  also  to 
future  needs.  This  housing  committee  must  work  hand  in  hand  with 
the  municipal  tramway  committee,  and  see  that  there  is  provided  an 
ample  and  quick  service  of  trams,  with  cheap  fares,  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  to  the  outskirts,  where  the  new  houses  are  to  be  built.  In 
order  that  this  policy  may  be  effectively  carried  out,  it  is  necessary  tliat 
the  town  council  should  have  the  power  of  incorporating  the  districts 
adjoining  the  town,  or  else  of  calling  upon  the  authorities  controlling 
these  districts  to  co-operate  with  it  in  its  general  policy  ;  and  to  secure 
this,  of  course,  further  legislation  is  necessary. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  proposals  of  the  committee.  As  a 
supplement  to  this  report,  however,  there  is  another  pamphlet,  compiled 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  which  is  in  many  ways  extremely  valuable  ; 
but  chiefly  as  enabling  us  to  see  how  some  of  these  proposals  work  in 
Germany,  and  what  has  been  the  general  effect  of  their  adoption  by 
German  town  councils.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question — “  Ought  mayors  and  some  other  members  of 
the  town  council  to  be  appointed  for  long  periods,  and  be  paid 
salaries  ?  ”  If  the  policy  outlined  by  the  committee  were  to  bo 
adopted,  it  would,  of  course,  involve  a  very  great  increase  in  the  power 
of  town  councils  ;  and  “  if  the  occupants  of  the  leading  positions  in  the 
town  council  are  to  possess  this  power,  they  must,”  as  Mr.  Horsfall 
says,  “  be  able  men,  who  have  carefully  considered  what  are  the  needs 
of  a  community,  and  have  learnt  what  are  the  methods  by  which  the 
needs  can  best  be  supplied.”  Now  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that,  in 
very  many  cases,  the  best  and  most  competent  citizens  are  not  willing 
to  be  elected  as  members  of  their  town  council,  and  the  obvious  objection 
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to  the  proposals  of  the  Citizeus’  Association  lies  in  this  fact.  It  will 
doubtless  be  felt  that  such  an  extension  of  the  power  of  town  councils 
as  is  contemplated  would  be  extremely  undesirable  ;  that  town  councils 
at  present  do  not  perform  the  work  entrusted  to  them  sufficiently  well 
to  justify  our  giving  them  so  much  more  to  do.  Thus,  in  some  eases, 
they  are  extravagant  and  wasteful ;  in  Manchester,  the  electrieity 
committee,  as  Mr.  Horsfall  points  out  (p.  17),  has  made  “some  very 
costly  mistakes.”  In  some  cases,  also,  it  would  seem  that  they  arc 
not  really  competent  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  housing  question. 
“  When  the  Citizens’  Association  examined  some  of  the  workmen’s 
dwellings  erected  by  the  town  council  (of  Manchester),  they  found 
that  the  work  of  building  had  been  very  badly  done,  and  that  some  of 
the  houses  were  barely  habitable,  and  the  inspection,  which  our  un¬ 
favourable  report  caused  the  council  to  make,  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
two  officials  ”  (p.  17). 

Thus,  as  things  arc  at  present,  the  policy  of  the  committee  might 
seem  impracticable,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  even  if  the  tow'n 
councils  possessed  the  necessary,  powers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  use  them  in  a  really  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  that  Mr.  Horsfall  proposes  that  mayors  shoukl 
be  appointed  for  long  periods  and  paid  salaries.  “  If  a  town,”  he  says, 
“  is  to  have  its  work  well  done,  it  must  entrust  the  control  of  all  parts 
of  its  work  to  persons  whom  it  can  punish  if  they  fail  to  do  the  work 
rightly,  and  who  will  receive  the  reward  of  public  approval  if  they 
work  honestly  and  intelligently.”  He  shows  that  this  system,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  some  German  towns,  “  has  given  Germany  town 
councils  of  a  remarkably  high  degree  of  efficiency  ;  ”  and  he  contends 
that  the  additional  expenditure  involved  in  such  a  policy  would  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  prevention  of  waste,  and  by  the 
better  returns  from  the  expenditure,  owing  to  this  increased  efficiency. 
Mr.  Horsfall’s  discussion  is  clear  and  lucid,  and  the  subject  is  one  which 
deserves  serious  and  careful  study. 

R.  Bkook. 

Strikes  in  Italy.* — The  statistical  department  at  Rome  maintains 
its  character  for  full  and  trustworthy  statistics.  One  would  wish  some 
of  them  to  issue  from  the  press  a  little  earlier.  However,  the  collection 
of  figures  all  over  a  kingdom  is  tedious  work.  The  general  election  in 

'  Statistica  dtgli  Seiopfri  durante  FAnno  1901,  della  Direzione  Generate 
ddla  StatistUa.  [IviL.  4W  pp.  8va  Tipografia  Nazionale.  Roma,  1904.1 

Annuario  Statutico  Italiano,  1904.  [xiv.,  687  pp.  4to.  Tipogiatia  Nazionale. 
Roma,  1904. 
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Italy,  rocently  over,  has  interested  people  in  last  year’s  strikes,  which 
were  fought  with  great  determination,  and  threatened  to  be  renewed. 
Hence,  in  part,  the  dissolution.  Right  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  out 
come  the  latest  statistics  of  strikes.  But  they  refer  only  to  the  year 
1901  and  the  preceding  period.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  strikes  as  time  has  gone  on.  It  would 
be  alarming,  if  we  bad  not  the  Hon.  Giolitti’s  own  word  for  it,  w’ith 
particular  reference  to  this  year  1901,  that  the  strikes  were  in  the  main 
justified. 

The  present  volume  signally  bears  out  his  testimony.  There  arc 
about  270  pages,  small  type,  in  which  the  history  of  every  particular 
strike  is  told.  Most  such  struggles  have  turne<l  upon  the  question  of 
wages  :  they  were  aggressive  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  men  ;  lock¬ 
outs  (or  “look-outs,”  as  the  Statistical  Department  will  call  them) 
were  few.  And  in  almost  every  case  the  justification  seems  evident. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  strikes,  which  in  1880  stood  at  only  27,  with 
.5900  persons  taking  part,  went  up  from  383  with  80,858  persons  engaged 
in  1900,  to  1042  with  196,540  persons  engaged  in  1901.  Never  before 
has  there  been  anything  like  such  wholesale  striking  in  Italy.  More 
particularly  is  the  large  share  taken  in  it  by  agricultural  labourers 
noticeable.  That  was  the  year  of  general  unrest  on  farms,  which  led 
to  the  constitution  of  an  agricultural  labourers’  league  in  October.  In 
non-agricultural  employment  it  is,  apart  from  textile  trades,  mainly 
men  engaged  in  distinctly  manual  work,  bracciaHti  and  men  of  allied 
occupations,  who  swell  the  total  of  strikes.  In  agricultural  employ¬ 
ment,  strikes  went  up  from  62  with  46,691  persons  engaged  in  1885, 
to  629  with  222,985  persons  engaged  in  1901.  Of  that  number,  44  per 
cent,  resulted  in  a  total,  and  36  per  cent,  more  (45  per  cent,  in  respect 
of  the  persons  affected)  in  partial,  victory  for  the  men.  In  industrial 
employment,  29  proved  entirely,  and  42  more  partially,  successful. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  hullabaloo  raised  about  rioting,  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  that  the  official  chronicle  has  not  much  to  record  in  the 
way  of  disturljanccs  (that  is,  severally,  4  per  cent,  in  industrial,  and  1 1 
per  cent,  in  agricultural  occupations),  and  also  that  the  duration  of 
strikes  has  been  generally  short,  only  5  per  cent,  extending  beyond  a 
mouth  in  industrial  employment,  and  3'5  per  cent,  in  agricultural. 
As  many  as  46  per  cent,  in  industrial  employment,  and  65  in  agri¬ 
cultural,  wore  settled  within  three  days.  Evidently  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  is  in  Italy  becoming  more  business-like,  and  less  revolutionary. 

Strike  statistics  are  carried  two  years  further  in  the  new  Annuario 
Statistico,  which  has  likewise  been  quite  recently  issued.  The 
Annttario  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  Italian  statistics,  rendered 
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more  useful  by  excellent  arrangement  and  indexing.  Its  contents,  of 
course,  defy  suminarizing.  But  some  of  them  furnish  a  most  service¬ 
able  explanatory  ap{)cndix  to  the  volume  dealing  specifically  with 
strikes.  Political  unity,  the  breaking  down  of  internal  barriers,  free 
movement,  liberty  to  engage  in  any  tragic,  and  the  awakened  sense  of 
being  a  great  nation  have,  us  in  Germany  (and,  we  might  add,  in  the 
United  States,  although  there  the  same  influences  have,  of  eoursc, 
been  spread  over  a  very  much  longer  period),  produced,  as  they  infallibly 
must,  those  splendid  results — industrial  and  commercial  activity,  a 
rapid  growth  of  manufactures,  and  general  prosjierity — which  arc 
currently,  and,  as  among  others  Professor  Biilimcrt  has  shown,  quite 
falsely,  attributed  to  protection.  Capitalists,  entrepreneurSf  have 
thriven  enormously. 

In  addition,  national  finance  has  l^ncfited,  as  these  statistics  prove. 
Not  to  speak  of  such  disastrous  years  as  1887-88  and  1888-89,  when 
the  deficit  rose  to  57,000,000  and  230,500,000  lire,  the  movement  of 
the  two  'scales  of  surplus  and  deficit  has,  of  late,  shown  a  remarkably 
rapid  and  steady  improvement..  The  1,100,000  lire  of  deficit  of 
1897-98  was  in  1898-99  turned  into  a  surplus  of  15,000,000  lire. 
There  was  a  little  set  back  next  year,  but  the  three  succeeding  years 
saw  the  surplus  rise  to  41,000,000,  32,500,000,  and  nearly  70,000,000 
lire. 

All  this  left  the  working  population,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
nation,  out  in  the  cold.  Public  servants  at  the  Treasury  think  of  the 
price  of  consols  ;  capitalists  think  of  themselves.  If  the  working 
men  would  have  their  rightful  share  in  the  rapidly  growing  prosperity, 
they  must  conquer  it  for  themselves  ;  for  no  one  else  thought  of  them. 
Hence  the  strike  movement  in  1901  :  hence  the  ascendency  of  socialism  ; 
hence  the  readiness  with  which  employers  yielded  to  strike  demands. 
Those  great  strikes  of  1901,  up  to  a  certain  point,  accomplished  their 
purpose.  In  1902,  the  number  of  strikes  dropped  to  780,  with  177,092 
{tersons  engaged,  in  industrial  employment  ;  and  to  228,  with 
128,520  persons  engaged  in  agriculture:  and  the  year  after,  severally, 
to  only  528  and  106,083  persons,  and  45  with  20,747.  In  the  face  of 
such  facts,  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  Italian  workmen  strike  from  pure 
cussedness.*'  A  glance  at  the  tables  of  wages  and  the  number  of 
hours  worked  given  in  the  two  statistical  volumes,  shows  how  much 
still  remaius  to  be  done  if  the  imsition  of  the  working  classes  is  to  l>c 
made  satisfactory.  And  unless  that  point  is  reached,  all  the  other 
improvements  must  be  futile.  Rouge  may  give  a  face  a  good  outward 
appearance,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  the  natural  glow  of  health. 

Hexky  W.  Wolkk. 
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Strikes  in  Belgium.^ — From  Belgium  comes  an  official  report  in 
which  the  strikes  and  laltour  disputes  from  1896  to  1900  arc  subjected 
to  careful  statistical  analysis.  The  most  interesting  tables,  perhaps, 
are  those  showing  the  mode  of  settlement  and  result.  A  large  majority 
of  the  disputes  were  settled  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  two 
parties,  and  for  the  most  part  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  masters. 
The  figures  given,  show  that  the  settlement  of  disputes  through  pro¬ 
fessional  intermediaries,  or  by  means  of  conciliation,  worketl  out  more 
favourably  for  labour  than  did  the  method  of  direct  negotiation,  but 
due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  instances  were  com¬ 
paratively  few.  The  following  statement  is  extracted  from  the  table 
on  p.  Ixvi.  The  men  were  successful  in  16  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
settled  by  direct  negotiation  ;  in  37  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  either 
party  acted  through  a  representative  ;  in  o4  per  cent,  of  those  in 
which  both  parties  acted  through  a  representative  ;  in  37  per  cent,  of 
those  in  which  the  Conseil  du  Travail  intervened  ;  and  in  50  per  cent, 
of  those  settled  by  conciliation.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  strikes 
and  disputes,  the  men  were  successful  only  in  19  per  cent. 

B.  L.  Hutchins. 

The  Howard  Association  Publications. — Since  Mr.  Edward 
Grubb's  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  there 
have  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the  society  some  dozen  publica¬ 
tions,  all  of  considerable  interest  to  the  student  of  social  economics. 
The  most  important  as  regards  this  country  are  pamphlets  on  Prison 
Itulustricsy  The  Rural  ExoduSy  and  Notes  on  the  Housing  Problem  ; 
as  regards  light  to  be  gained  from  abroad,  the  most  important  are — 
Methods  of  Penal  Administration  in  the  United  States,  The  Proba¬ 
tion  System  of  America,  and  Cruelties  in  the  Chain  Gangs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  English  prisons  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  stigma  of  cruelty  only  to  fall  under  that  of  ineffectiveness ;  in 
one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us,  the  Howard  Association  states : 
**  The  motto,  *  once  a  criminal  always  a  criminal,*  is  still  too  often 
sadly  true.  The  last  report  of  the  English  Commissioners  of  Prisons 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  convicted  prisoners  in  1902  who  had 
been  previously  convicted  was  :  men,  51*9  per  cent. ;  women,  70*6 
(ter  cent.  It  is  also  stated  that,  of  the  total  convict  population  of 
2879,  no  fewer  than  1342  had  been  previously  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude,  or  to  three  or  more  terms  for  serious  crime  involving  sen¬ 
tences  of  six  months  and  over.’* 

Now,  if  our  mechanical  methods  of  punishing  simply  mean  that 

‘  Statistique  des  Grevesen  Belgique,  1896-1900.  [Ixiz.,  211  pp.  8vo.  Office 
du  Travail.  Bruxelles,  1903.] 
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out  of  every  100  womea  released  from  gaol  70  promptly  return  again, 
it  is  evident  that  there  should  be  some  changes  inaugurated,  and 
that  the  system  needs  studying  and  altering.  Here  it  is  that  the 
description  of  the  more  reformatory  methods  of  America  is  most 
valuable,  and  Mr.  Grubb’s  report  is  based  on  a  personal  inquiry  made 
during  1904.  He  visited  Massachusetts,  Philadelphia,  Elmira,  Balti¬ 
more,  Mansfield,  the  George  Junior  Republic,  and  many  more  remark¬ 
able  institutions  ;  and  the  result  is  he  advocates  the  adoptiou  here  of 
one  or  two  very  sensible  and  practical  reforms,  such  as  special  child 
courts,  the  appointment  of  probation  officers,  the  appointment  of  a 
woman  inspector  of  prisons,  and  better  industrial  and  educational 
training  for  prisoners. 

With  such  a  tale  of  recidivism  as  that  told  above,  it  is  most 
important  to  save  the  young  and  the  thoughtless  from  a  first  incar¬ 
ceration  :  here  the  child  courts  and  the  probation  officer  come  in. 
The  probation  officer  is  a  trained  man  or  woman  who  attends  the 
police  court  officially,  and  to  whose  supervision  a  case  can  be  re- 
mandeil,  to  be  brought  up  again  if  improvement  is  not  shown,  or  to 
be  finally  discharged  if  the  officer  recommends  it.  •  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a  first  prosecution  for  drink  : — The  man  is  remanded  for 
three  months  ;  the  probation  officer  talks  to  him,  and  sees  him  home  ; 
he  gives  good  advice,  and  promises  to  call  weekly  to  see  the  man ; 
he  forbids  the  man  to  enter  a  public-house,  under  penalty  of  imme¬ 
diately  being  brought  up  for  sentence.  In  this  way  the  man  does 
not  lose  his  work,  his  home  is  not  broken  up,  and  he  has  help  and 
incentive  towards  self-control.  Also  he  escapes  the  fatal  contamina¬ 
tion  of  prison.  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  who  writes  one  of  the  pamphlets 
on  Probation  Officers,  and  who  visited  the  United  States  to  study  the 
question,  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the  system. 

Then  compare  the  monotonous  hopelessness  and  dreary  silence  of 
one  of  our  prisons  with  the  following  account  of  Elmira : — 

**  The  methods  of  reform  adopted  are,  speaking  briefly,  physical 
development,  by  bathing,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill ;  manual  train¬ 
ing,  from  elementary  ‘  Sloyd  ’  up  to  elaborate  carving  ;  industrial 
training  in  some  thirty  ordinary  trades ;  and  intellectual  education. 
The  life  is  not  made  easy  ;  but  the  discipline,  though  severe,  is  con¬ 
stantly  varied.  The  *  inmates '  of  the  reformatory  are  not  spoken  of 
as  prisoners.  They  are  separated  at  night,  but  work  together  during 
the  day.  A  weekly  newspaper,  The  Summary,  is  printed  on  the  spot, 
and  circulates  among  the  inmates.  As  regards  the  result  of  the 
system,  it  is  claimed  that  about  80  per  ceut.  of  the  young  men  sent 
there  are  really  reformed.” 

VOL.  XV.— No.  1.  H 
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The  whole  of  the  educational  side  of  English  prison>lifo  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  chaplains,  and  there  are  rarely  any  schools,  or  lectures 
of  any  solid  worth — indeed,  the  chaplain  seldom  has  time  enough  to 
visit  all  the  prisoners  except  at  very  long  intervals  ;  and  as  for  trained 
teachers  (other  than  elementary)  under  him,  they  are  unknown  save 
at  Borstal.  Yet  it  is  imperative  to  give  our  prisoners  something  good 
to  think  about,  to  rouse  them  to  mental  as  well  as  to  moral  effort, 
and  to  try  and  fit  them  to  earn  an  honest  living  on  leaving.  It  is 
well  that  we  have  the  Howard  Association  to  remind  us  of  our  duty, 
to  pnt  forward  ideals,  and  to  strive  against  the  apathy  of  prison 
officials. 

H.  Morten. 


The  Belgian  Industrial  Atlas.* — The  great  Belgian  industrial 
census,  which  was  begun  in  1896,  and  the  report  of  which  was  noticed 
in  the  Economic  Recieic  for  July,  1903  (pp.  374,  375),  has  at  length 
been  completed — at  least,  so  the  writer  supposes — by  the  publication 
of  a  statistical  atlas,  in  which  some  of  the  facts  elicited  are  given 
cartographical  expression.  The  figures  upon  which  the  maps  arc  based 
are  tabulated  in  the  same  volume,  the  size  of  which  is  2  ft.  2  ins.  by 
1  ft.  4  ins. 

The  number  of  maps  is  twenty-three,  and  they  fall  into  three  groups. 
First  stand  eleven  plates  giving  the  localization  of  the  leading  Belgian 
industries.  Each  industry  is  indicated  by  a  distinct  colour,  and  the 
shades  of  the  colour  chosen  are  used  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
industry  in  different  places.  The  unit  of  area  selected  is  the  commune. 
Of  these  eleven  maps  eight  relate  to  factory  industries,  and  three  to 
domestic  industries.  Next  follow  four  maps,  of  which  the  first  gives 
the  distribution  of  industrial  workers  (employers,  managers,  and 
employees,  both  in  factories  and  in  domestic  workshops)  altogether  ; 
the  second  shows  the  distribution  of  those  concerned  in  factories  only  ; 
the  third  states  the  localization  of  those  engaged  in  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  ;  and  the  fourth  specifies  the  communes  from  which  no  establish¬ 
ments  containing  at  least  ten  workers  were  returned.  The  third  part 
of  the  Atlas  deals  with  the  dwelling-places  of  those  workers  in  the 
chief  industries  who  carried  on  their  occupations  in  the  largest  towns, 
while  living  outside  its  boundaries.  Of  these  maps  there  are  eight. 

The  Atlas  is  a  most  careful  piece  of  work.  From  it  one  may  read 
the  extent,  character,  and  density,  in  different  places,  of  Belgian 
industrialism.  It  will  be  of  still  greater  interest  when,  say  some  fifty 

'  A  iUu  Statittiqw  du  Recenununt  Gfniral  da  Induttria  et  da  Metiers.  [56  pp. 
23  plates.  Office  du  Travail  Bruxelles,  1903.] 
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or  a  hundred  years  hence,  the  3rd  or  oth  or  10th  Belgian  Industrial 
Atlas,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  just  been  published,  and  the  most  recent  | 

results  can  be  compared  with  the  previous  ones,  and  changes  can  be  j 

seen,  as  it  were,  in  a  photograph  in  three  dimensions.  The  maps  | 

showing  the  numbers  of  workers  living  at  appreciable  distances  from  | 

their  work  arc  of  especial  interest.  It  yet  remains,  however,  for  j 

Belgian  statisticians — I  say  Belgian,  for  the  interest  is  mainly  theirs —  ] 

to  digest  the  material  provided  in  the  census  and  in  this  Atlas,  and  to  j 

present  such  general  conclusions  as  they  can  educe  from  the  particulars  ' 

so  laboriously  collected  for  them.  The  census  is  the  clay,  and  their 
work  is  to  make  the  bricks — indeed,  a  few  of  the  bricks  have  already  ^ 

been  made. 


S.  J.  Chapmax. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Shop  Hours  Act  of  1904  borrows  its  main  principle  from  acts 
which  have  long  been  working  in  the  Australasian  colonies.  (“  Instead 
of  taking  as  a  warning  what  goes  on  in  our  colonies,  you  are  taking  it 
as  an  example,'*  said  Lord  Wemyss,  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords).  A  local  authority,  being  satisfied  that  a  prima  facie  case  is 
made  out,  shall  give  public  notice  that  it  proposes  to  make  a 
closing  order,"  shall  receive  objections  within  a  specified  period,  and, 
if  the  occupiers  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  shops  to  be  affected  by 
the  order  approve  the  order,  it  may  then  be  made  and  submitted  to 
the  Home  Secretary  for  confirmation.  After  confirmation,  it  must  be 
laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  if  either  House  prays  that 
the  order  may  be  cancelled.  His  Majesty  in  Council  may  annul  the 
order.  The  order  may  fix  the  hours  on  the  several  days  of  the  week 
at  which,  either  throughout  the  area  of  the  local  authority,  or  in  any 
specified  part  thereof,  all  shops,  or  shops  of  any  specified  class,  are  to 
l)e  closed  for  serving  customers.  There  are  two  limitations  :  (1)  The 
hour  must  not  be  earlier  than  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  except  that 
on  one  specified  day  it  may  be  not  earlier  than  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  (2)  A  schedule  excepts  certain  retail  trades  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  tobacco,  news¬ 
papers,  etc.  The  Act,  it  will  be  seen,  only  partially  carries  out  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  4, 
1903,  which  was  itself  based  on  paragraph  15  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1901.  It  omits  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  “  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  shop  workers," 
and  only  limits  the  time  up  to  which  customers  may  be  served.  The 
machinery  by  which  the  limitation  of  hours  is  secured  is  apparently  as 
cumbrous  as  could  be  devised. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Lavs  relating 
to  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Workmen  (Cd.  2208,  236  pp.,  2s.  2d.') 
gives  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
of  1897.  This  Act,  while  leaving  untouched  the  then  existing  rights 
of  compensation,  made  “  a  startling  change  "  in  the  law  by  saddling 
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employers  with  personal  responsibility  for  certain  classes  of  accidents. 
The  newspapers  have  called  attention  to  cases  in  which  the  working 
of  this  Act  leads  to  absurd  results.  The  other  day,  for  example,  a 
judge  bad  to  decide  whether  a  cellar  ten  feet  deep  was  a  building 
thirty  feet  high.  There  are  other  questions,  however,  more  important 
and  less  obvious,  on  which  this  Report  provides  materials  for  reflection  ; 
one  of  them  is  :  What  is  the  incidence  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
Act  ?  In  amount  it  ranges  from  an  insurance  premium  of  3«.  6(f.  per 
£100  of  wages  per  annum  in  the  case  of  retail  grocers,  to  £5  per  £100 
in  the  case  of  stevedores.  Experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  is  as 
yet  insufficient  to  allow  an  exact  estimation  in  premiums  of  the  risk, 
and  the  terms  of  the  various  companies  differ.  At  present,  cases  of 
permanent  disablement  are  coming  on  through  accidents  faster  than 
they  are  lapsing  through  death  ;  there  is  the  natural  tendency  for  the 
risk  to  increase  now  that  wages  are  in  general  declining  ;  and  the 
more  generous  interpretations  of  the  courts  have  increased  the  scope 
of  the  Act.  The  heavy  premium  of  the  stevedores  is  added  to  the 
contract  price,  and  the  consumer  bears  the  burden.  In  other  cases  the 
conditions  of  the  market  are  forcing  the  employer  to  bear  it.  Ulti¬ 
mately  it  will  no  doubt  be  borne  by  the  worker.  Sir  Benjamin  Browne, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  estimates  the  burden  as  in  general  leading 
to  a  decline  of  one  quarter  per  cent,  in  dividends  to  capital ;  but  this 
is  based  on  assumptions  which  are  obviously  pure  guesswork,  even  if 
we  accept  his  doctrine  that  average  wages  may  be  taken  as  an  annual 
burden  of  50  per  cent,  on  capital. 

The  great  practical  problems  are  :  (1)  How  to  secure  the  continued 
payment  of  compensation,  if  the  employer  becomes  insolvent ;  and  this 
is  so  grave  a  matter  that  the  State  may  have  to  undertake  the  business 
of  insurance.  (2)  To  what  classes  shall  the  Act  be  extended  ?  The 
Commissioners  recommend  its  extension  to  workshops  employing  five 
or  more  persons,  and  to  seamen  by  modiflcations  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1894.  The  workmen  complain  of  the  clause  which 
compels  the  lapse  of  two  weeks  before  a  claim  is  made,  for  which  no 
payment  is  made  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  There  are  so 
many  who  cannot  possibly  get  and  keep  two  weeks*  sustenance  in 
hand  that  the  claim  is  prima  facie  one  which  ought  to  be  granted. 
The  reason  which  led  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  its  refusal  was 
the  evidence  of  insurance  company  officials,  who  stated  that  it  would 
mean  an  addition  of  35  per  cent,  to  the  existing  premiums.  The 
following  table,  handed  in  by  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  shows  the  number  of 
claims  for  compensation  at  the  Elswick  Works,  (1)  under  a  private 
scheme  of  insurance,  of  which  the  men  contributed  one-third,  and 
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under  which  payments  commenced  at  once,  and  (2)  under  the  Act  of 
1897 


Accident  Compensation  Fund.  I  Workmen's  Compensation  Aet,  1897. 


Yw. 

Avenge 

Domberof 

workmen. 

Number  of 
•ccidents 
claimed  for. 

PerceoUge. 

Year. 

Average 
nnmber  of 
workmen. 

Nnmber  of 
accidenta 
claimed  for 

Percentage. 

1893 

6,980 

757 

10-84 

1899 

12,890 

436 

8-38 

1894 

6,125 

704 

11-90 

1900 

13,374 

405 

3-02 

189.5 

9,020 

1,128 

12-50 

1901 

15,980 

423 

2-14 

1896 

10,520 

1,397 

13-28 

1902 

13,364 

370 

2-76 

1897 

10,937 

1,606 

1 

14-68 

1903 

1 

11,866 

333 

2-80 

The  melancholy  truth  that  social  legislation  intended  to  produce 
good  results  inevitably  produces  evil  comes  out  in  the  Report.  The 
Act  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  old  workers  to  obtain  employment, 
and  has  led  to  some  laxity  in  the  fencing  of  machinery.  The  former 
is,  perhaps,  as  inevitable  as  it  is  unwelcome,  but  the  courts  ought  not 
to  inflict  a  less  punishment  for  an  offence  against  the  law  because  the 
injured  worker  now  gets  compensation.  They  ought,  following  the 
goodly  custom  of  our  forefathers,  to  exact  the  wife  as  rigorously  as 
the  bot. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Schloss  has  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  Report  on 
Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the  Unemployed  in  certain 
Foreign  Countries  (Cd.  2304,  xi.,  236  pp.,  lx.).  It  brings  up  to  date 
the  information  given  in  an  earlier  Report  (C.  7182  of  1893),  and 
incidentally  illustrates  the  fact  that  England  has,  in  this  matter, 
remained  almost  exactly  where  she  was,  while  her  Continental  neigh¬ 
bours  have  been  busily  casting  about  for  methods  of  solving  the  great 
problem  of  unemployment.  Bavaria  has,  in  the  interval,  established  a 
system  of  labour  bureaux,  subsidized  by  the  municipalities  and  the 
Bavarian  Government,  and  co-ordinated  so  well  that  employers 
wanting  workers  and  workers  wanting  employers  are  brought 
into  contact  at  once,  however  distant  from  each  other  they  may  be. 
The  system  “  has  attained  a  marked  degree  of  success  ”  in  adjusting 
the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand  for  it.  In  Munich,  in  1903,  79,505 
situations  were  applied  for  by  workers,  67,429  were  offered  by 
employers,  and  51,664  were  filled,  at  a  cost  of  Id.  per  situation 
procured.  Private  agencies  doing  similar  work  at  Munich  charge,  on 
an  average,  6x.  for  every  situation  procured  by  them. 

The  interval  between  the  two  Reports  has  witnessed  the  complete 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  insure  against  unemployment.  The  Canton 
of  St.  Gall,  in  1894  adopted  a  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance 
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applicable  to  all  adult  males  earning  not  more  than  4«.  a  day,  and  the 
municipality  of  St.  Gall  proceeded  to  put  it  into  force  in  1895.  Details 
of  the  scheme  are  given  on  pp.  143-8.  It  seems  to  have  been 
contrived  and  executed  with  a  minimum  of  common  sense.  The 
premiums  and  benefits  were  fixed  as  follows  : — 


Dallj  earnioga. 

Weekly  premlam. 

DaUy  benefit  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  60  days  per  year. 

d. 

«.  d. 

Up  to  2<.  4‘8<2. 

1-4 

1  5-3 

Over  2s.  4'8rf.  to  3s.  2-iiL 

19 

1  8-2 

Over  3«.  2'i(l.  to  4«.  0*0(/. 

2-9 

1  110 

The  scheme  broke  down  completely,  but  the  stupidity  of  its 
organizers,  Mr.  Schloss  thinks,  deprives  it  of  any  value  as  an 
experiment.  It  certainly  reinforces  one  of  the  lessons  of  experience — 
that  the  carrying  out  of  social  schemes  must  not  be  entrusted  to  the 
incompetent. 

Permissive  insurance  against  unemployment  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium  has  proved  quite  as  unsatisfactory.  The  scheme  at  Cologne 
has  been  in  operation  since  1896,  and  very  complete  statistics  of  its 
working  and  finances  are  given  (pp.  6-13).  Large  subventions  from 
the  municipality,  and  large  subscriptions  from  well-wishers,  have 
enabled  the  office  to  pay  all  claims  and  accumulate  over  £5000  as  a 
reserve.  But  as  1501  persons  were  insured  in  1903-4,  and  each  can 
claim,  in  any  one  year,  20  days  at  2s.  and  28  at  1«.,  a  short  spell* of 
considerable  unemployment  would  empty  the  treasury,  unless  the 
generosity  of  the  town  and  its  philanthropists  were  repeated.  Out  of 
the  1501  persons  insured,  1164  drew  unemployed  pay  to  the  extent  of 
£1995  15«. ;  and,  if  from  the  absence  of  information  we  may  assume 
that  economic  conditions  were  normal  in  1903-4,  it  is  clear  that  as  a 
business  concern  the  scheme  is  a  failure.  However,  as  a  method  of 
organizing  charity  in  aid  of  thrift,  it  deserves  considerable  attention. 

Records  of  another  sociological  experiment  are  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Inspector  under  the  Inebriates  Acts  for  1903  (Cd.  2285, 139  pp.. 
If.  Sd.).  The  history  of  a  sample  case  '*  is  given  as  justification  for 
the  legislation,  and  makes  sad  reading.  It  takes  nine  pages  to  set  out 
the  tabular  statement  of  the  offences  and  sentences  of  “  M.  R.,”  who, 
on  her  316th  appearance  before  the  magistrates  in  June,  1902,  was 
sent  for  two  years  to  an  inebriate  reformatory.  The  inspector  reports 
widespread  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  magistrates  to  use  their 
powers  under  the  Act,  and  of  local  authorities  to  provide  the  necessary 
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accommodation.  The  counties  of  Bedford, Cambridge, Hereford,  Lincoln, 
Oxford,  Rutland,  Suffolk,  Westmoreland  and  Wilts  have  not  committed 
a  single  inebriate  to  the  reformatory  during  the  five  years  the  Act  has 
been  in  operation.  Still,  it  is  a  help  forward  that  the  right  to  get 
drunk  is  not  quite  so  sacrosanct  as  it  was.  The  following  table  gives 
a  summary  of  the  convictions  under  the  Act : — 


Yew. 

SenteDcea  psued. 

Total. 

3  xeu«. 

H  jeut. 

2  yean. 

U  jem. 

Uyeaw. 

1 

1  year. 

6  montha. 

1899 

35 

_ 

38 

9 

_ 

6 

88 

1900 

57 

— 

39 

15 

1 

31 

1 

144 

1901 

74 

1 

95 

9 

1 

22 

2 

204 

1902 

165 

— 

89 

8 

16 

278 

1902 

179 

2 

86 

15 

— 

15 

1 

298 

Totals 

510 

3 

347 

56 

2 

90 

1012 

The  cases  are  classified  and  described  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Apparently  sane  and  probably  reformable  . 386 

(2)  Slightly  feeble-minded,  but  improving . 236 

(3)  Distinctly  feeble-minded- 

fa)  Refractory  and  violent .  106 

(6)  Reasonably  quiet  and  amenable,  but  morally  insane  137 
(c)  Epileptic .  7 

(4)  Certifiably  insane,  and  sent  to  asylums  . 

(5)  Defective  from  disease  and  old  age  . 


250 


34 

106 


1012 

The  aim  being  reformation  rather  than  punishment,  licences  were 
issued  to  265  inmates  who  promised  well,  but  of  these  no  less  than 
116  were  subsequently  revoked.  Another  interesting  point  is  the 
estimate  in  the  detailed  balance-sheets  of  the  value  of  the  industrial 
work  of  the  inebriates  ;  e.g.  at  Chesterfield,  where  the  daily  average  of 
inmates  was  25*2,  their  economic  product  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
£188  15s.  The  inmates  here  are  specially  chosen  for  good  conduct 
and  hopefulness,  and  their  economic  inefficiency  is  therefore  all  the  more 
illuminating.  The  loss  of  national  efiiciency  caused  by  drink  is  none 
the  less  appalling  because  we  so  persistently  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  The 
balance-sheets  show,  unfortunately,  that  the  finances  of  all  the  institu¬ 
tions,  except  Horley,  which  drew  £2710  2s.  5i<f.  from  the  rates  of 
London,  are  in  a  distinctly  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  inspector 
promises  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  his  next  Report. 

The  Statistical  Charts  for  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  (Cd.  2145, 37  pp.. 
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xxvii.  charts,  4s.  9(/.)  is  a  reproduction  on  a  small  scale  of  the  actual 
charts,  together  with  the  tables  of  statistics  on  which  they  are  founded. 
The  charts  illustrate  very  graphically  a  number  of  points  which  are  of 
unusual  interest  at  the  present  moment.  For  instance,  the  changes 
in  the  numbers  occupied  in  certain  groups  of  industries,  1851-1901,  the 
fluctuations  of  general  wages  and  of  wages  in  particular  iudustries, 
fluctuations  in  prices,  the  consumption  of  food  stufis,  trade  disputes, 
and  trade  unions,  are  dealt  with  for  periods  of  varying  length. 

The  following  statement,  drawn  from  tables  ii.  and  xiv.,  indieates 
the  change  which  has  come  over  English  agriculture  during  the  last 
half  century. 


1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

. 1881. 

1901. 

1 

Persons  employed  ini 
agriculture  ..  ../ 

3,089,908  i 

2,710,241 

2,478,979 

2,266,118 

I 

2,053,993 

Consumption  of  home-1 
grown  wheat* 

81,341  i 

i  90,495 

66,417 

69,596 

47,873 

Consumption  of  foreignl 
wheat  ..  ../ 

62,909 

81,752 

1.34,486 

165,744 

187,243 

Total  consumption 

150,550 

•  172,247 

1 

200,903. 

235,340 

235,116 

Blue-books  are  rarely  of  such  permanent  value  and  general  useful¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  the  Labour  Department  might  well  adopt  ordinary 
publishing  methods  for  once,  and  issue  a  popular  edition. 

The  Forty-eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Customs  (Cd.  2227,  79  pp.,  4(/.)  gives,  inter  alia,  statistics  of  our 
exports  of  coal  since  the  imposition  of  the  duty  in  1901. 


Yew. 

Net  receipts  from  duty. 

Total  exports. 

Average  value. 
Including  duty. 

2 

Tons. 

$, 

d. 

1901-02 

1,311,706 

.58,031,131 

13 

2 

1902-03 

1,911,767 

61,536,622 

12 

0 

1903-04 

2,051,653 

63,877,735 

11 

6 

Two  bulky  volumes  of  raw  material  for  the  study  of  the  fiscal 
question  have  been  issued  ;  Colonial  Import  Duties  (Cd.  2185,  494  pp., 
2s.  Itf.)  and  Differential  Duties  (House  of  Lords  Paper,  No.  190, 
189  pp.,  1*.  6rf.).  The  former  gives  the  duties  levied  by  British 
colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates  upon  **  the  principal  and  other  ” 
imports,  a  description  which,  logically  denoting  comprehensiveness,  in 
blue-book  terminology  means  that  unimportant  articles  are  omitted. 
As  some  of  the  tariflTs  are  of  the  kind  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  style 
'  In  thousands  of  bushels. 
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**  scientific,”  the  volume  repays  consideration.  In  more  than  one 
place  it  recalls  the  Wonders  of  Science  which  delighted  our  younger 
days.  Badges  and  braid  for  naval  and  military  uniforms,  provided 
that  the  collector  of  customs  is  satisfied  that  such  goods  are  to  be 
used  forthwith,  and  that  security  is  furnished  to  him  that  they  shall  be 
so  used,  and  that  when  required  by  the  collector  proof  is  given  that 
they  have  been  so  used,”  are  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  which  imposes  ad  valorem  duties  ranging  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  on  the  consumers  of  “all  other  woollen  and  worsted 
tissues.” 

The  House  of  Lords  Paper  on  Differential  Duties  shows  that  the 
scheme  which  is  now  being  treated  as  a  new  method  of  saving  the 
empire  is  one  which  was  in  active  operation  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  nineteenty  century,  and  was  not  entirely  discarded  until  1860. 
Any  one  anxious  to  learn  the  tariff  history  of  turmeric,  quills,  coney 
skins,  capers,  or  cassia-buds,  will  find  enlightenment  here  ;  while  the 
state  of  the  sugar-trade  to-day  will  perhaps  attract  attention  to  the 
fiiscinating  elaborateness  with  which  our  grandfathers  taxed  sugar. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  TaMORROW.  A  Forecast  of  its  PoUtical 
and  Economic  Organization.  By  G.  D.  Molikaki.  Translated  by 
P.  H.  Lee-Warner,  with  a  Letter  to  the  Publisher  from  Fr^d^ric 
Passy,  and  an  Introduction  by  Hodgson  Pratt,  [xlviii.,  209 
pp.  Crown  8 VO.  Unwin.  London,  1904.] 

In  his  introduction  to  the  English  translation  of  M.  de  Molinari’s 
La  SociitS  Future,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  sufficiently  indicates  the  stand* 
point  represented  by  the  venerable  editor  of  Le  Journal  des  Economistes. 
“  What  M.  de  Molinari  desires  to  do  is  to  set  forth,  with  abundance  of 
illustration,  the  fact  that  what  human  society  needs  is  no  such  all- 
embracing  organization  of  industry  and  commerce  as  socialists  desire, 
but  a  rSgime  of  absolute  liberty,  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  ;  and  that 
this  has  hitherto  been  impeded  by  the  despotism  and  interference  of  the 
State,  the  existence  of  powerful  military  and  official  classes,  whose 
personal  interests  are  bound  up  with  militarism,  conquest,  and  war.” 
What  M.  de  Molinari  writes  under  this  head,  Mr.  Pratt  adds,  **  is  of 
the  utmost  value,  and  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in 
the  crusade  of  peace.”  It  follows  that  the  author's  hope  for  the  future 
is  based  “  not  on  any  fundamental  change  in  the  organization  of 
industry,  but  on  the  greater  control  exercised  over  governments  by  the 
populations — in  a  word,  on  the  growth  of  individual  liberty.” 

On  the  other  hand,  most  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  will  share 
Mr.  Pratt's  opinion,  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  that 
M.  de  Molinari  should  not  have  dismissed  the  proposals  of  the 
Socialist  school  with  such  scant  reference  as  being  simply  the  result  of 
**  ignorance,”  and  the  ”  negation  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
mankind  ;  ”  and  that  “  any  attempt  to  frame  a  ‘  Future  of  Society,* 
should  at  least  include  an  inquiry  into  the  economic  theory  called 
‘  Collectivism.'  ”  Mr.  Pratt  has,  indeed,  by  anticipation,  provided  a 
needful  corrective  to  the  one-sided  optimism  of  M.  de  Molinari's  book. 

At  the  same  time,  the  aspect  of  the  problem  presented  by  La  Sociiti 
Future  is  one  that  deserves  more  emphasis  than  it  always  receives, 
even  if  it  should  appear  in  the  end  to  reveal  causes  and  suggest 
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conclusions  not  dreamt  of  in  the  author's  philosophy.  As  Frederic  Passj 
expresses  it  in  his  letter  to  the  publisher,  the  Society  of  To-morrow 
is  “  in  some  sort,  a  summing  up  of  his  long  studies  of  the  past,"  by 
one  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  doyen  of  “  liberal  economists,"  and  as 
such  it  is  entitled  to  a  cordial  and  respectful  welcome  by  an  English 
public.  The  economic  tradition  which  he  represents  is  less  un¬ 
challenged  than  it  was,  but  it  has  never  been  maintained  with  more 
spirit,  or  with  more  lifelong  consistency  than  by  M.  de  Molinari.  In 
the  Society  of  To-morrow^  the  “  individualist  ideal "  may  be  studied 
in  its  purity  and  integrity ;  and  if  individualism  is  to  be  stated  at  its 
best,  we  can  hardly  complain,  perhaps,  if  socialism  is  stated  at  its 
worst.  The  translation  may  be  commended. 

Sidney  Ball. 

VORSCHUSS  UND  KREDIT  VEREINE  ALS  VOLKS - 
BANKEN.  Von  Schulze-Delitzsch.  Siebente  Auflage,  bear- 
beitet  von  Dr.  Hans  CrOger.  [426  pp.  8vo.  Guttentag. 
Berlin,  1904.] 

Nobody  can  possibly  have  foreseen,  fifty-five  years  ago,  when 
Schulze-Delitzsch  started  his  little  experimental  credit  society  in 
Eilenburg,  what  a  power  co-operative  credit  was  destined  to  become 
iu  Europe,  adding  to  the  national  wealth,  more  specifically  of 
Germany,  far  more  than  ever  Bismarck  conquered  by  the  sword  or  by 
diplomacy.  The  Schulze-Delitzsch  societies  alone  provide  annually 
more  than  £100,000,000  in  fructifying  credits  which  earn  their 
societies  a  profit,  and  for  those  who  use  them  incomparably  more. 
And  the  business  is  thoroughly  sound.  The  benefit  which  it  creates 
is  permanent  and  produces  further  benefit.  That  is  where  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  system  differs  from  some  other  systems  of  co-operative  credit, 
whose  defects  secure  them  even  more  admirers  in  this  country  than 
do  their  merits.  Others  are  in  a  hurry  for  results — often  enough 
rightly,  very  often  wrongly.  They  would  have  the  crop  to  garner 
without  reclaiming  the  land,  tilling  it,  manuring  it,  sowing  the  seed. 
Their  bond  is  all  the  sacrifice  which  they  mean  to  make.  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  would  allow  none  of  this.  He  placed  the  prize  before  people’s 
eyes,  but  would  have  them  honestly  earn  it,  and  told  them  at  once 
what  must  be  the  cost.  There  must  be  a  sacrifice.  There  must  be  a 
capital  built  up,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  so  as  to  produce  something 
which  will  endure. 

The  Eilenburg  Society  was  but  a  very  small  affair,  something 
resembling  one  of  our  little  loan  societies.  However  it  soon  showed 
that  it  had  the  germ  in  it  of  something  very  much  bigger.  In  1855, 
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SchulzO'DelitzBch  came  forward  with  his  ambitious  scheme  to  make 
of  these  small  credit  societies  veritable  **  banks  for  the  people.”  He 
published  a  little  book  to  tell  how  they  were  to  be  formed,  how 
managed,  bow  employed,  in  what  way  credits  were  to  be  given, 
deposits  attracted,  how  safety  was  to  be  provided  for,  and  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  this  new  kind  of  banking.  That  little  book  at  once 
became  the  recognized  text-book  of  co-operative  banking.  It  has 
remained  so.  It  has  run  through  six  editions,  each  of  them  adapting 
its  teaching  to  altered  circumstances. 

Circumstances  have  altered  once  more ;  business  has  grown 
immensely,  it  has  become  more  varied,  and  new  demands  are  made 
upon  banks.  Accordingly  the  seventh  edition  has  issued  from  the 
press  practically  a  new  book  altogether.  Schulze  has  been  dead  many 
a  year.  But  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  worthy  shoulders.  The 
author  of  the  present  book  is  Schulze's  successor  as  chairman  of  the 
union  of  co-operative  societies  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  type.  He  is 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  Schulze’s  spirit.  The  book,  therefore, 
is  a  genuine  Schulze-Delitzsch  book  adapted  to  new  circumstances. 
It  is  worth  reading  for  those  who  *  would  start  co-operative  banks  in 
this  country — perhaps  more  so  for  them  than  for  Germans,  because 
they  appear  too  much  inclined  to  go  about  the  work  of  starting  people's 
banks  in  a  happy-go-lucky  style,  and  to  be  quite  content  if  they  only 
start  “banks.”  That  is  why  we  make  such  poor  progress.  There 
could  be  no  greater  mistake.  Credit  in  financially  weak  hands  is  a 
two-edged  sword.  This  book  shows  from  experience  what  are  its 
dangers,  and  how  they  can  be  effectually  guarded  against. 

Henry  W.  Wolyf. 

THE  DANISH  POOR  RELIEF  SYSTEM.  An  Example  for 

England.  By  Edith  Sellers,  [xi.,  126  pp.  Crown  8vo. 

2s.  net.  King.  London,  1904.] 

It  is  generally  felt  to-day  that  the  English  workhouse  is  too  com¬ 
prehensive  ;  that  it  is  too  harsh  to  the  deserving  pauper,  too  kind  to 
the  undeserving.  There  are  poor  people  who  would  starve,  and  do 
starve,  rather  than  enter  the  doors  of  a  union  ;  there  are  professional 
tramps  for  whom  these  same  unions  supply  congenial  lodging,  and 
render  a  search  for  permanent  employment  unnecessary.  A  sensitive 
public  manifests  its  antagonism  by  large  and  promiscuous  doles  of 
charity,  while  the  guardians  show  their  bewilderment  by  granting 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief  in  all  manner  of  proportions,  and  by  enforcing 
rules  of  varying  severity.  This  is  the  negation  of  system,  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  confusion  are  the  essentially  undeserving.  Would-be 
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reformers  will  find  Miss  Sellers'  book  useful.  Miss  Sellers  gives  a 
lucid,  if  brief,  exposition  of  the  system  in  Denmark,  keeping  the  English 
chaos  in  view  throughout.  The  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  clearness, 
conciseness,  and  avoidance  of  purposeless  particulars.  As  the  title 
denotes,  it  is  not  a  mere  general  panegyric  ;  the  book  has  been  written 
to  show  what  ideas  ou  poor  relief  we  could  borrow  from  Denmark. 

Primarily  Miss  Sellers  insists  on  the  value  of  classification. 
“  Paupers,"  she  says  in  her  introduction,  “  must  be  sorted  and  classified 
every  whit  as  carefully  as  criminals."  It  is  the  basis  of  the  Danish 
system  ;  indeed,  it  alone  makes  system  possible.  In  Denmark  they 
have  old-age  pensions  and  old-age  homes  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  but 
they  have  also  the  compensating  penal  workhouse  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  :  the  thoroughly  deserving  have  the  right  to  claim  support, 
branded  with  no  stigma  ;  the  thoroughly  undeserving  can  be  sent  to  a 
workhouse  whether  they  wish  it  or  not.  Miss  Sellers  claims  that  the 
tramp  class  has  been  practically  extinguished  in  Denmark. 

The  absolute  accuracy  of  this  book  has  been  questioned  in  the  papers 
by  one  signing  himself  “  Danish  Poor-Law  Officer,"  who,  with  imma¬ 
terial  criticisms,  embodies  the  more  material  charge  that  Miss  Sellers 
in  one  chapter  has  confounded  the  poor-law  official  and  the  officer  of 
private  friendly  societies,  and  has  improperly  ascribed  to  the  former  the 
duty  of  helping  a  man  through  a  momentary  distress.  Certainly  the 
statistics  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  not  convincing.  The  figures 
given  there  hardly  bear  out  the  contention  that  ‘‘  the  cost  of  living  is 
not  materially  lower  as  a  whole  in  Denmark  than  in  England."  And 
her  statement  that  “  in  England  hundreds  of  men  and  women  drift  into 
pauperism  every  year,  just  because  there  is  no  one  to  give  them  a 
helping  hand  when  misfortune  befalls  them,"  if  not  directly  at  variance 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  is  at  least 
apt  to  be  misleading.  However,  Miss  Sellers  writes  from  wide  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  and  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  reply  to  her  critics. 
Yet,  even  if  her  statistics  require  supplement  and  a  few  of  her  points 
correction.  Miss  Sellers  is  indubitably  right  in  her  main  contention, 
that  classification  and  organized  inquiry  are  imperatively  demanded  for 
a  proper  system  of  English  poor  relief,  and  her  book  by  its  very  terse¬ 
ness  will  perhaps  inculcate  this  lesson  more  widely  than  any  larger 
tome  could  have  done.  The  book  is  written  for  the  general  public 
quite  as  much  as  for  students  of  this  particular  branch  of  knowledge, 
and,  like  all  similar  popular  appeals,  is  lightly  suggestive  rather  than 
heavily  seientific. 


Hugh  R.  P.  Gamon. 
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THE  POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DUTCH 

IN  JAVA.  By  Clive  Day,  Ph.D.,  Assistaut  Professor  of 

Economic  History  in  Yale  University,  [xviii.,  434  pp.  8vo. 

$2.00  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1904.] 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  in  Java  oflTers  an  interesting  study  of  the 
application  of  European  principles  to  native  institutions,  and  a  com> 
paratively  large  literature  has  grown  up  around  the  subject.  The 
methods  of  government  imposed  on  the  colonies  of  the  various  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  have  generally  shown  from  the  first  the  impress  of  their 
respective  mother  countries,  and  the  administration  of  Java  is  no 
exception.  The  Dutch  owed  their  existence  as  a  nation  to  their 
industry  ;  their  colonies  were  administered  in  the  same  business 
spirit  ”  as  their  own  private  enterprises.  The  joint-stock  principle,  on 
which  they  chiefly  relied  in  their  commercial  undertakings,  was  beneflcial 
in  calling  out  the  capital  of  the  thrifty  citizens  and  keeping  up  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  colonies  ;  but  it  was  open  to  abuse  in  making  the 
payment  of  dividends  the  chief  end.  The  evils  which  resulted  in  the 
administration  of  Java  by  a  too  rigorous  application  of  this  principle 
are  fully  demonstrated  in  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Day  has  collected 
from  the  best  Dutch  authorities.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  give,  “  in 
a  volume  of  brief  compass,  the  significant  results  of  the  experiences  of 
the  Dutch  in  their  most  important  dependency,'’  and,  incidentally,  to 
dispel  current  illusions  with  regard  to  the  government  policy  of  forced 
cultures.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  author 
contends  that  the  policy,  judged  by  results  and  not  merely  by  the 
professions  of  its  founders,  was  thoroughly  bad,  and  was  “  simply  the 
continuation  of  an  abuse  that  had  existed  since  the  early  perical  of 
the  East  India  Company.” 

Mr.  Day  must  be  commended  for  the  immense  amount  of  labour 
expended  in  consultation  of  Dutch  authorities,  and  in  the  collecting 
of  matter  from  foreign  sources  not  easily  accessible.  The  result 
has  been,  however,  somewhat  to  overlay  the  book  with  detail,  and 
to  prevent  the  reader  seeing  clearly  from  what  standpoint  the  author 
writes.  Beginning  with  a  short  and  most  interesting  sketch  of  the 
native  organization  of  the  island,  as  key  to  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
in  Java,  he  traces  the  establishment  of  the  trading  colony,  its  com¬ 
mercial  expansion,  the  wider  and  more  warlike  policy  which  was  the 
inevitable  result,  and  leads  up  to  a  full  account  of  the  evils  of  the 
culture  system  by  showing  how,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Dutch  com¬ 
mercial  policy  of  monopoly,  grafted  on  to  a  native  constitution  entirely 
permeated  by  the  spirit  of  absolutism,  produced  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  the  evils  and  abuses  inherent  in  each  were  combined 
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and  intensified.  Under  the  native  administration,  taxation  was  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  higher  officials,  their  salaries  consist¬ 
ing  in  many  cases  of  grants  of  land  together  with  the  right  to  tax  the 
dwellers  on  the  land.  The  demands  of  the  upper  classes  were  not 
likely  to  grow  less  as  the  collection  passed  through  the  hands  of 
various  middlemen,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  ultimately  with 
great  injustice  on  those  least  able  to  resist — the  cultivators.  It  was 
not  likely  to  be  shifted  or  lessened  by  new  rulers,  whose  one  object 
was  to  gain  money,  and  who  were  only  too  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  existing  institutions  which  might  in  any  way  facilitate  this  end. 
Thus,  from  the  feudal  system  prevailing  in  the  country,  arose  the  policy 
of  “  contingents,”  of  forced  labour  and  forced  produce.  The  company 
availed  itself  of  these  feudal  institutions  to  secure  what  commodities  it 
wanted,  refusing  at  the  same  time  all  responsibility  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  :  the  faults  of  the  native  political  system  were  magnified  many 
fold,  and  every  gain  of  the  Dutch  implied  a  disproportionate  increase 
in  the  labour  and  hardship  of  the  common  people  ”  (p.  66). 

The  system  of  “  forced  cultures  ”  which  grew  out  of  this  followed 
much  the  same  lines.  Instead,  howevt..,  of  paying  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  crops  to  the  Government,  the  natives  were  to  **  put  at  its  dis- 
])osal  a  certain  proportion  of  their  land  and  labour-time.”  The  revenue 
would  thus  consist  of  crops  grown  under  Government  direction.  The 
Government  was  to  bear  any  loss  from  failure  of  crops  not  due  to 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  This  seemed  to  promise 
more  prosperity  and  lighter  taxation,  while  at  the  same  time  realizing 
larger  profits  by  raising  products  suited  to  the  European  market.  The 
system  apparently  had  much  to  recommend  it,  but  the  spirit  which 
inspired  it  proved  its  ruin.  Worked  as  a  benevolent  institution  for 
the  welfare  of  the  natives,  some  good  might  have  resulted  ;  worked  as 
a  means  of  profit  for  the  Dutch  Government,  it  involved  injustice  and 
hardship  on  the  natives.  The  fifth  part  of  their  land  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  Government  culture  was  gradually  increased  to  one-third, 
and  finally,  in  many  cases,  to  the  whole.  No  limits  were  put  to  the 
demands  on  their  time,  and  the  climax  of  injustice  was  reached  when, 
as  in  many  cases,  they  had  to  bear  not  only  the  cultures  but,  in  addition, 
the  land-tax,  from  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  free.  Even  after 
the  fall  of  the  old  company,  and  under  a  broader  and  more  humane 
policy  of  State  control,  the  same  abuses  continued  until  the  total 
abolition  of  the  system  and  the  substitution  of  a  land-tax  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

These  evils,  Mr.  Day  contends,  were  not  simply  the  abuse  of  a  good 
principle  :  they  were  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
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based  on  a  principle  of  “  forced  labour  under  Government  management 
for  Government  profit  ”  (p.  337).  The  words  “  Government  profit,” 
indeed,  give  the  key  to  the  whole  failure  of  colonial  administration  in 
Java.  So  long  as  the  mother  country  could  put  a  satisfactory  sum  to 
the  credit  side  of  her  budget,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  condition 
of  the  subjects  in  the  distant  island  whence  it  came.  Not  till  after 
tlie  radical  changes  of  1848  in  the  Dutch  constitution,  were  active 
measures  of  reform  undertaken.  In  the  last  three  chapters,  Mr.  Day 
deals  with  the  modern  condition  of  Java,  its  recent  administrative  and 
fiscal  policy,  and  the  gradual  substitution  of  new  and  improved  methods 
of  raising  revenue. 

The  book  will  certainly  prove  interesting  to  “  students  of  colonial 
affairs.”  It  might  have  been  more  useful,  if  the  author  had  given 
greater  attention  to  style,  and  taken  greater  care  to  bring  out  his  main 
points  more  clearly.  It  is,  however,  a  conscientious  piece  of  work, 
containing  much  valuable  information  not  easily  obtainable  hitherto, 
and  as  such  will  find  a  high  place  among  works  of  its  kind. 

C.  H.  M.  Abchibald. 

DIE  HAUPTINDUSTRIEN  DEUTSCHLANDS.  Edited  by  Db. 
H.  Lehmann.  [1047  pp.  4to.  30  marks.  Teubner.  Leipzig, 
1904.] 

The  Germans  are  a  wonderful  people.  We  must  all  admit  that, 
whether  we  like  them  or  not.  By  means  of  Bismarck’s  diplomacy. 
Von  Moltke’s  strategy,  and  their  own  valour  in  the  battlefield,  they 
overcame  their  great  hereditary  foe,  and  attained  their  ideal  of  national 
unity  :  they  have  gained  triumphs  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
in  the  spheres  of  philosophy,  literary  and  scientific  research  :  and  now, 
despite  the  burden  of  militarism,  they  are  making  extraordinary  pro¬ 
gress  in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  are  taking  their 
place  amongst  the  greatest  mercantile  nations  of  the  world. 

Of  this  last-named  factor  in  their  national  development  there  is 
striking  evidence  in  the  bulky  volume  before  us,  which,  however,  is 
only  a  fourth  part  of  what,  when  completed,  will  form  a  monumental 
work  upon  the  occupations — agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
professional — of  the  people  of  Germany.  This,  the  third  volume  of  a 
series  of  handbooks  published  under  the  direction  of  a  society  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  disseminating  mercantile  information, 
is  edited  by  Dr.  H.  Lehmann,  of  Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle).  Fifty-one 
of  the  chief  industries  of  Germany  are  dealt  with  by  as  many  con¬ 
tributors,  who  are  all  eminent  specialists  upon  the  subjects  allotted  to 
them.  The  text  contains  a  number  of  statistical  tables,  but  care  has 
VoL.  XV.— No.  1.  I 
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I  been  taken  not  to  overload  the  work  or  weary  the  reader  with  un. 

[  necessary  figures.  There  are  also  twenty-two  coloured  charts  to  illus- 

i  trate  the  topographical  distribution  of  the  various  industries  described. 

[  Being  intended  primarily  as  a  work  of  reference,  it  has  no  controversial 

aim,  and  suggests  no  theoretical  solutions  of  the  industrial  problems 
round  which  vehement  battle  has  been  waged  during  the  last  ten 
years  ;  but  it  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
trying  to  solve  them,  by  affording  them  materials  to  work  upon.  As 
,  Dr.  Lehmann  explains  in  the  preface,  it  coniines  itself  to  nothing  more 

nor  less  than  an  investigation  into  and  description  of  the  concrete 
industrial  and  economical  condition  of  Germany.  This  task  has  been, 
or  rather  is  being,  done  (for  there  is  another  volume  to  follow)  with 
I  characteristic  thoroughness.  The  whole  series  of  industrial  processes 

are  described,  from  the  obtaining  of  the  raw  material  to  the  turning 
out  of  the  finished  product.  The  account  of  each  industry  begins  with 
some  general  remarks,  chiefly  on  its  relation  to  cognate  or  dependent 
industries  ;  then  follows  a  sketch  of  its  historical  evolution  and  de¬ 
velopment  ;  next  an  account  of  the  geographical  distribution  and 
extent  of  the  industry,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  specialist  to  take  a 
more  comprehensive  interest  in  and  grasp  of  the  subject.  To  this 
succeeds  a  technical  description  of  the  industry,  given  as  far  as  possible 
in  terms  easily  understood  by  laymen  ;  then  statistics  as  to  production, 
consumption,  and  commerce  ;  afterwards  a  summary  of  public,  private, 
legislative,  and  international  regulations  by  which  the  industry  is 
specially  affected  ;  next,  an  economical  estimate  of  the  industry  ;  and, 
finally,  a  reference  to  the  published  literature  upon  the  subject. 

The  editor,  in  referring  to  the  admirable  work  of  his  collaborators, 
says  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  merits  that  the  individuality 
of  each  writer  finds  expression  in  every  paragraph.  In  order  to  give 
an  adequate  presentment  of  the  chief  industries  of  Germany,  it  was 
found  needful  to  take  cognizance  of  their  relations  to  and  dependence 
upon  foreign  trade,  and  this  has  been  done  so  far  as  was  required  to 
elucidate  the  subject.  A  considerable  part  of  the  rather  long  preface 
is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  difficulties  the  compilers  have  had 
to  encounter — arising  to  some  extent  from  inadequacy  or  inaccessibility 
of  official  statistics — and  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  unavoid¬ 
able  limitations  and  imperfections  of  the  work.  Some  of  these  were 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  There  are  industries  which  seem 
to  elude  the  investigator’s  grasp  and  defy  classification  ;  others  are 
flowers  that  bloom  in  secret  and  yet  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
industrial  economy  of  a  great  country.  Some  are  ephemeral  phenomena 
that  favourable  conjunctions  bring  to  the  light  of  day,  soon  to  disappear, 
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while  fluctuations  and  local  migrations  add  elements  of  instability 
which  make  analysis  diflicult. 

The  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  ourselves  from  the  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment  of  Gi^rman  trade  and  manufaetnres  is  not  the  desirability  of 
a  return  to  protection,  but  the  pressing  need  for  a  national  system  of 
scientific  and  technical  instruction  approaching  nearer  in  extent  and 
value  that  of  Germany,  and  enabling  English  producers  to  compete  on 
more  equal  terms  with  their  German  rivals.  The  vast  superiority  of 
Germany  in  the  application  of  science  to  industry  is  beyond  question, 
and  has  lately  been  demonstrated  by  a  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,^  who  gives  the  following  figures  as  to  the  number  of  students 
at  German  universities,  technical,  agricultural,  and  veterinary  high 
schools,  and  mining  and  textile  academies  : — 

Proportion  of  itadenU 


to  10,000 

Ko.  of  (todents.  male  Inhabitante. 

1870  .  17,761  .  8-89 

1881  .  26,032  .  11-73 

1892  .  33,992  .  13-87 

1900  . *46,520  ..  ..  16-78 


It  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  German  industries 
without  thinking  of  the  terrible  disclosures  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
sweating  in  that  country,  made  some  months  ago  at  a  meeting  in  Berlin 
of  the  Conference  for  the  Protection  of  Home  Workers,  and  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  photographs.  Yet  there  are  strong  elements  of  hopeful¬ 
ness  in  Germany's  industrial  position,  particularly  in  the  growth  of  the 
collectivist  spirit  as  expressed  in  the  form  of  municipal  enterprise. 
Though  the  evolution  of  the  industrial  Organismu*  has  been,  as 
Dr.  Lehmann  remarks,  far  from  uniform  and  has  received  many  checks, 
yet  it  is  ever  striving  after  greater  perfection  and  the  attainment  of 
high  and  just  ideals. 

Feed.  B.  Mason. 

LES  IMPOTS  EN  FRANCE.  Preface  de  J.  Caillaux,  Ancien 
Ministre  des  Finances.  [2  vols.  exxx.,  410,  and  600  pp. 
Demo  8 VO.  15  francs.  Chevalier-Maresq.  Paris,  1904.] 

Such  a  book  as  this  was  wanted,  and  it  has  been  written  by  men 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
existence  before.  And  it  struck  three  permanent  ofScers  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance — one  of  whom  subsequently  became  Minister  of 
Finance — that  it  would  be  useful.  The  first  volume  was  published 
about  seven  years  ago,  and  was  much  appreciated.  But  it  wanted 

*  May,  1904.  “  Chemical  Industries  of  Germany,”  by  0.  Bllzbacher. 
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M.  Caillaux’s  admirable  preface  of  130  pages,  which  now  gives  it  its 
main  value.  Relieved  of  the  cares  of  office,  M.  Caillaux  has  taken  np 
the  work  afresh,  and  supplied  the  second  volume  single-handed.  The 
result  is  a  complete  and  detailed  conspectus  of  the  French  system  of 
taxation  supplied  by  experts  of  long  experience. 

Such  guidance  as  theirs,  and  as  M.  Caillaux  gives  in  what  practi¬ 
cally  is  an  explanatory  history  of  French  taxation  supplied  in  the 
shape  of  a  preface,  is  needed  if  one  would  find  one’s  way  through  the 
terribly  tangled  maze  of  French  taxation.  Elsewhere  people  talk  of 
system  in  finance.  In  France  there  is  none,  and  never  has  been — 
unless  it  have  been  this,  that  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes  must 
invariably  be  favoured  or  exempted  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right. 
That  has  been  the  standing  stumblingblock  for  Turgot  and  all  other 
would-be  financial  reformers.  They  found  themselves  powerless  in 
face  of  the  privileged  classes.  That  also,  coupled  with  certain  heresies 
handed  down  from  old  times,  to  which  in  modern  days  Thiers  was 
made  to  subscribe,  accounts  for  the  predominance  of  indirect  taxation. 
The  question  was,  how  to  find  new  revenue  for  steadily  growing 
expenditure.  And  the  task  set  to  ministers  of  finance  has  been,  all 
through  history,  in  Colbert’s  words,  which  M.  Caillaux  believes  equally 
applicable  to  all  Colbert’s  successors,  to  “  devise  pretexts  ”  for  fresh 
levies.  “  Wherever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it,”  was  the  Irishman’s  advice 
to  his  son.  Wherever  there  is  room  for  a  fresh  impost,  clap  it 
on  that  was  the  French  version  of  the  same  rule,  for  ministers  of 
finance,  whose  problem  in  the  end  became  as  perplexing  as  was  the 
mythical  scholastic  puzzle  :  ‘‘For  how  many  angels  is  there  standing 
room  on  the  point  of  a  pin  ?  ”  Hence  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of 
taxes  upon  all  sorts  of  goods.  “  People  affirm  elsewhere  that  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  indirect  taxation  is  that  you  can  escape  it  by 
abstaining  from  the  consumption  of  the  taxed  article.  But  we  in 
France  positively  cannot  escape  taxation,  unless  we  consume  nothing 
at  all,  which  means  death.”  So  M.  Caillaux  protests. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  efiect  of  all  this  promiscuous  taxing 
upon  an  old  finance  officer  like  M.  Caillaux.  It  has  made  him  a  free¬ 
trader  to  the  marrow.  His  indictment  of  Protection  in  the  preface, 
based  upon  practical  knowledge  of  facts,  is  as  convincing  as  it  is 
eloquent.  He  quotes  M.  Zolla’s  figures,  prepared  for  the  International 
Statistical  Congress  of  1903,  which  show  that,  under  their  duty  on 
corn,  French  people  now  pay  280,000,000  francs  a  year  more  than  is 
really  necessary,  in  order  that  the  Treasury  may  receive  28,000,000 
francs.  All  the  balance  goes  to  the  growers.  He  shows  how  dis¬ 
tressingly  for  ministers  of  finance  the  receipts  from  the  duty  upon 
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heavily  taxed  sugar  have  fluctuated,  going  down  from  169,000,000 
francs  in  1884,  to  128,000,000  fraucs  in  1887,  to  rise  once  more  to 
200,000,000  francs  in  1894,  only  to  go  down  again  to  157,000,000 
francs  in  1901.  Things  are  likely  to  grow  steadier  now,  after  the 
Brussels  convention,  and  the  nation  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  cheaper 
commodity,  which  has  already  stimulated  consumption.  M.  Caillaux 
is  of  opinion  that  the  method  adopted  in  respect  of  sugar — namely,  of 
international  agreement  for  a  reduction  of  bounties  and  duties — is  likely 
to  be  followed  with  regard  to  other  articles,  and  that  by  such  means 
the  way  promises  to  bo  planed  for  a  gradual  abandonment  of  protec¬ 
tion.  He  very  aptly  likens  modern  protection  to  ancient  feudalism. 
It  produces  all  the  glitter  and  show  of  prosperity,  like  Louis  the 
Fourteenth’s  splendid  Court  and  brilliant  victories.  At  the  core  it  is 
hollow,  all  shop  window,  and  prepares  the  way  for  national  bankruptcy. 

There  are  chapters  extremely  interesting  to  all  concerned  in  political 
economy  in  the  book.  Droit  de  statistique,”  so  observes  M.  Caillaux, 
levied  ostensibly  “pour  subvenir  aux  frais  de  la  statistique  commerciale,” 
is  a  specious  name,  more  plausible  still  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  “  toll,’’ 
— which,  by  the  way,  was  the  precise  word  employed  by  the  German 
Government  when  introducing  its  duty  upon  corn  ;  it  yields  a  penny 
per  package,  imported  or  exported.  In  truth,  it  is  nothing  but  a  tax 
for  revenue,  and  exemplifies  most  admirably  Lord  Byron’s  line,  “  with 
what  set,  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles,’’  applied  to  finance.  The 
chapters  on  octrois  and  monopolies  are  likewise  full  of  instruction. 

However,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  work  on 
finance  generally,  but  specifically  on  taxation.  As  such  it  is  excellent. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

LE  TRAVAIL  DE  NUIT  DES  FEMMES  DANS  L’lNDUS- 
TRIE.  Edited  by  Professor  Etienne  Bauer,  [xlii.,  384  pp. 
8vo.  7‘50  francs.  Fischer.  Jena,  1903.] 

LES  INDUSTRIES  INSALUBRES.  Edited  by  Professor 
Etienne  Baler,  [lx.,  460  pp.  8vo.  9.50  francs.  Fischer. 
Jena,  1903.] 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  “  Association  Internationale  pour  la  Protectiou 
Legale  des  Travailleurs”  should,  by  careless  editing,  impair  the  ines¬ 
timable  value  of  its  reports.  From  the  internal  evidence  of  these  two 
reports,  as  well  as  from  a  previous  experience  of  my  own,  I  gather 
that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Association  to  refer  translations  in 
proof  to  the  original  authors.  It  is  perhaps  assumed  that  the  difier- 
ence  in  language  would  be  a  difficulty  in  proof-correcting  ;  but  in  these 
days,  when  nearly  every  one  reads  French,  the  difficulty  cannot  really 
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be  very  groat.  The  reports  from  our  own  country  abound  in  mis¬ 
prints  and  inaccuracies.  Note,  for  instance,  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
fusions  in  the  bibliographies  given  in  Le  Travail  de  Nuit,  p.  227, 
and  in  Let  Induslriet  Insalubres,  p.  246,  and  Ingenieur ’*  for 
“inspector.”  Again,  in  Le  Travail  de  Nuit,  p.  228,  statistics  of 
women’s  occupations  are  given  under  Mr.  Wood’s  signature,  and 
are  supposed  to  relate  to  “  Angleterre,”  census  1891.  I  have  not 
the  census  returns  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  before  me,  and  so  cannot 
say  whether  the  6gures  are  correct  for  Great  Britain,  or  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  they  certainly  do  not  apply  to  England,  or  to  England  and 
Wales.  If  Mr.  Wood  wrote  “  England  ”  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  we  may 
be  sure  so  accomplished  a  statistician  would  have  corrected  the  mistake 
in  proof  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity.  There  is  also  another  small 
but  irritating  source  of  confusion  in  the  fact  that  references  to  pages 
have  in  some  cases  obviously  been  left  as  they  were  in  the  author’s 
manuscript,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  printed  work  at  all. 

Having  performed  the  unwelcome  duty  of  pointing  out  this  regret¬ 
table  drawback  to  the  good  work  of  the  Association,  I  may  now  pass 
to  the  more  pleasant  task  of  acknowledging  the  large  debt  of  gratitude 
we  all  owe  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  these  reports.  The 
conference  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
large  volume  containing  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material,  which  pre¬ 
viously  was  not  easily  accessible,  and  the  present  two  volumes  continue 
the  work.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  collections  which  bring 
together  the  same  kind  of  information  in  the  same  way  ;  for  the  fact 
that  each  contributor  writes  for  his  own  country  and  describes  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  he  is  intimately  acquainted,  imparts  a  more  living 
character  to  the  papers  than  can  be  achieved  by  such  reports  as  those 
of  Mr.  Willoughby  to  the  Labour  Department  of  the  United  States, 
valuable  as  these  undoubtedly  are.  Here  we  have  information  at  first¬ 
hand,  which  enables  us  to  compare  the  conditions  of  labour  in  countries 
like  Germany  and  England,  where  they  have  long  been  under  legisla¬ 
tive  control,  with  those  prevailing  in  other  countries  where  such 
control  has  been  more  recently  imposed.  Here  also  we  can  study  the 
problem  of  iudustrial  regulation  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  neighbours, 
even  down  to  the  youngest  of  our  rivals,  who,  in  the  scanty  leisure 
left  her  by  conquering  empires,  occasionally  finds  time  to  discover  that 
she  too  has  an  industrial  question,  and  must  take  steps  to  protect  her 
women  and  children  from  exploitation  if  she  is  to  maintain  her  working 
classes  in  health  and  efficiency. 

The  report  on  night-work  sent  by  Professor  Matzuzaki  of  Tokio  is 
of  singular  interest  at  the  present  time.  At  Osaka  a  particularly 
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cold-blooded  and  inhuman  sjstem  of  forced  labour  has  grown  up,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  days  of  the  factory  apprentices  in  this  country. 
Young  girls  have  been  decoyed  from  the  country  districts  by  promises 
of  high  wages  and  short  hours  in  the  silk-spinning  factories  ;  but  when 
once  removed  to  a  distance  from  their  families,  they  are  practically 
imprisoned,  and  maile  to  work  from  early  morning  till  far  into  the 
night.  Some  try  to  escape,  others  have  committed  suicide.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  scheme  of  effective  control  and  inspection  will 
before  long  be  introduced. 

The  editor,  M.  Etienne  Bauer,  contributes  to  each  volume  an  intro¬ 
duction,  in  which  he  summarizes  the  chief  points  of  interest.  Here 
again,  able  and  interesting  as  these  introductions  are,  there  are  signs 
of  inadequate  revision.  For  instance,  there  is  a  table  of  the  different 
States  which  prohibit  night-work  to  women,  showing  the  legal  maximum 
of  hours  and  the  period  reckoned  as  **  night,”  during  which  women 
may  not  be  employed.  The  working  hours  are  then  subtracted  from 
the  twenty-four,  and  the  difference  thus  obtained  appears  in  another 
column,  showing  the  dur^e  du  repos,  or  leisure  time,  enjoyed  by 
women  in  each  country.  According  to  the  table.  Great  Britain  permits 
work  l)etween  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m. — 15  hours  from  24,  leaves  9  !  This  is 
misleading,  for  the  period  of  employment  under  the  Factory  Act 
is  12  hours  only,  therefore  the  durie  du  repos  is  also  12.  Women 
may  work  between  6  and  6,  or  7  and  7  ;  in  some  industries  also  between 
8  and  8,  or  9  and  9  ;  but  these  alternatives  are  mutually  exclusive,  and 
do  not  permit  work  to  be  carried  on  till  9,  and  then  begin  again  at  6  in 
the  same  mill,  as  M.  Bauer’s  table  implies. 

The  reports  on  dangerous  trades  are  especially  useful,  since  the  tariff 
controversy  has  revealed  the  curious  fact  that  there  are  people  who 
really  suppose  the  regulation  of  industry  to  be  a  system,  or,  as  they 
generally  say,  “  a  burden,”  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  true  that 
we  take  a  fairly  good  position  among  the  nations  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  workers,  but  the  details  given  in  these  reports  show 
that  others  are,  in  some  instances,  bolder  and  more  advanced  in  their 
treatment  of  industrial  questions,  and  in  their  regulations  respecting 
dangerous  trades.  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  for  example, 
have  entirely  prohibited  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  match-making  ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  Switzerland,  after  having  issued  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  1879,  and  after  having  withdrawn  it  in  consequence  of  the 
manufacturers’  complaints,  has  again  re-enacted  it.  Switzerland  also 
has  entirely  prohibited  women’s  work  at  night,  without  permitting 
any  of  the  exemptions  in  the  case  of  laundries,  fruit-preserving,  and 
fish-curing,  which  are  thought  necessary  here.  The  Christian  Social 
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Union,  or  the  Fabian  Society,  might  very  well  compile  and  publish  a 
small  volume  of  extracts  from  these  reports,  which,  carefully  verified 
and  corrected  as  to  details,  would  be  a  useful  means  of  informing  the 
public  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  different  countries. 

B.  L.  Hutchins. 

LA  RfiGLEMENTATION  DU  TRAVAIL.  By  A.  B6chacx. 

Professeur  h  la  Faculty  Libre  de  Droit  de  Lille.  [203  pp.  Crown 

8vo.  2  francs.  Lecoffre.  Paris,  1904.] 

In  this  brightly  written  little  book  the  reader  will  find  many  facts, 
arranged  in  a  concise  form,  which  it  would  take  some  time  to  disinter 
from  more  compendious  works  on  the  subject.  The  aim  of  the  author 
is,  shortly,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  basing  legislative  reforms  in 
regard  to  questions  of  labour  on  precise  inquiries  and  methodical 
observation  of  social  facts. 

Referring  to  the  different  socialist  schools  and  their  various  proposals, 
he  shows  the  impracticability  of  the  more  extreme  among  them.  The 
whole  book,  indeed,  is  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  and  anomalies 
which  arise  in  any  attempt  to  regulate  labour.  M.  B^chaux  first 
indicates  the  importance  of  such  legislation,  necessitated  as  it  was,  by 
the  abuses  which  heralded  the  early  beginnings  of  large  industrial 
enterprise.  In  chapter  ii.  the  question  is  discussed  in  the  concrete, 
regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  France  being  briefly  touched  on, 
and  short  comparisons  given  of  similar  attempts,  and  their  effects  in 
other  countries.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  in  French  establish¬ 
ments  where  men  and  women  are  employed  together,  the  length  of 
the  working  day  of  the  man  is  by  law  the  same  as  that  of  the  woman, 
and  that  this  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  wages  of  the  men  in 
some  industries  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  their  labour  time. 
The  question  of  a  fixed  uniform  day  of  rest  is  still  an  unsettled  one  in 
France  ;  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that,  so  far  as  public  opinion  is 
voiced  by  the  various  industrial  organs,  both  employers  and  unem¬ 
ployed  are,  on  the  whole,  against  a  Saturday  half-day  holiday,  the 
latter  seeing  in  it  only  a  trap  to  reduce  wages. 

In  chapter  iv.  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  both  national  and  inter¬ 
national  regulation  of  labour  are  discussed.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  reactive  effect  of  legislation  ;  and  the  tendency  of  such  efforts 
to  affect  unfavourably,  not  only  the  sale  price  of  articles,  but  also  the 
wages  of  the  workers  themselves.  A  short  account  is  given  of  the 
various  international  conferences  which  have  been  held  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  some  method  of  international  regulation  of  labour.  The 
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complexity  of  the  problems,  however,  and  the  varieties  of  climate,  soil, 
and  other  local  conditions,  make  it  practically  impossible  for  any  one 
system  of  legislation  to  be  universally  applied.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
“  La  Suppression  Legale  de  la  Liberte  du  Travail,”  M.  Bechaux  touches 
on  such  points  as  government  monopolies  in  mines  and  railways  ; 
while  in  the  following  chapter,  **  De  la  Suppression  Illegale  de  la  Liberte 
du  Travail,”  the  question  of  strikes  and  trade  unions  is  raised.  In 
illustration  of  their  far-reaching  effects,  a  table  is  given,  which  is  worth 
consideration,  of  the  total  losses  to  the  workers,  companies,  and  the 
State  occasioned  by  the  great  general  strike  of  French  miners  in  1902. 

The  book  is  suggestive,  rather  than  exhaustive.  The  problem  of 
State  legislation  of  industry,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  whole  question 
of  the  limits  of  State  interference,  cannot  be  fully  treated  within  so 
small  a  compass.  The  main  points  in  the  problem  are,  however,  clearly 
and  briefly  drawn  out,  and  interesting  comparisons  made  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  various  countries  have  tackled  it.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  specially  suggestive  for  purposes  of  comparison  ;  such,  e.ff. 
as  those  of  the  employment  of  women  in  the  different  professions,  and 
the  following  table  (p.  21),  which  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  smaller 
industries  predominate  in  France. 


Percentage  of  total  establiabments— 


EsUblisbmenU. 

Agricaltnre. 

Industry. 

Commerce. 

From 

1  to  4  wage-earners 

..  92  09  .. 

..  8503  .. 

..  90-00 

» 

5  „  50 

..  7-89  .. 

..  13-68  .. 

. .  9-82 

n 

50  „  500  „ 

. .  0-02  . . 

..  1-21  .. 

. .  018 

Over  500  „ 

..  —  .. 

..  0-08  .. 

..  — 

100 

100 

100 

The  point  of  view  taken  is  that  of  a  moderate  man  who  appreciates 
the  necessity,  but  also  the  difficulties,  connected  with  the  restriction 
and  regulation  of  labour.  The  book  may  be  cordially  recommended  to 
English  readers. 

C.  H.  M.  Archibald. 

HISTOIRE  DES  SYSTEMES  ^CONOMIQUES  ET  SOCIAL- 
ISTES.  Par  Hector  Denis,  Professeur  h  rUniversit6  Libre  de 
Bruxelles.  Vol.  I.  Les  Fondateurs.  [36o  pp.  Demy  8vo. 
7  francs.  Giard.  Paris,  1904.] 

This  is  an  excellent  book,  which  promises  well  for  the  series. 
Professor  Denis  traces  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  economic  systems 
from  the  decline  of  the  mercantile  system  to  the  present  day.  Our 
author  will  have  it  that  one  system,  so  to  call  it,  grows  out  of  the 
other,  and  that,  changing  bis  metaphor,  every  advance  brings  us  visibly 
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nearer  to  the  ultimate  goal,  at  which  there  must  be  agreement  among 
economists.  The  pendulum  keeps  swinging,  so  he  says,  but  the  oscil¬ 
lations  grow  less  and  less.  Where  the  point  of  ultimate  repose  will  be 
found  we  need  not,  with  Professor  Denis  as  a  guide,  be  in  much  doubt 
about. 

There  can  be  no  question,  of  course,  that  the  influences  which  tend 
to  prevent  political  economy  being  regarded  as  a  matter  “for  Uranus 
and  Saturn,”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  put  it,  and  would  temper  its  rigour  with 
regard  to  flesh  and  blood  (Professor  Denis  speaks  of  entrailles,  i.e. 

“  bowels  ”),  are  gaining  more  and  more  of  an  ascendency.  Economists 
have  found  out  that  it  is  the  molecules  of  the  people  which  make  the 
organism  of  the  State,  and  that  there  is  an  inversion  of  Menenius 
Agrippa’s  famous  apologue  at  least  as  fully  justified.  Also  views  are 
becoming  clearer  and  systems  less  mixed.  However,  from  that  point 
to  the  ultimate  agreement  of  all  is  still  “  a  far  cry.” 

In  his  present  volume  Professor  Denis,  beginning  with  Quesnay, 
whom  he  regards,  not  without  justice,  as  “  the  father  ”  of  political 
economy,  carries  bis  tale  down  to  Adam  Smith,  to  whom  he  allots  150 
out  of  the  365  pages.  He  discusses  Quesnay  and  the  entire  physio- 
cratic  school,  which  is  at  present  once  more  so  much  in  vogue,  and  on 
which  he  has  a  good  many  instructive  observations  to  offer.  Further¬ 
more,  Turgot,  Condillac,  and  Mably ;  after  which  he  crosses  the 
Channel  and  reviews  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  at  work  in 
evolving  their  own  new  system.  The  kind  of  analysis  which  Professor 
Denis  gives  is  worth  just  as  much  as  is  the  author's  capacity  for 
analyzing.  Professor  Denis  picks  out  the  characteristic  features  with 
manifest  knowledge  and  unmistakable  skill,  and  his  judgments  and 
criticisms  are  enlightening  and  suggestive.  The  chapters  dealing  with 
Turgot  and  David  Hume  are  particularly  good.  Mably,  of  course, 
stands  all  by  himself.  Professor  Denis  does  good  work  in  showing 
that  Adam  Smith's  reduction  of  human  motive  to  self-interest  does  not 
by  any  means  mean  the  apotheosis  of  selfishness. 

A  plan  of  the  whole  work,  showing  what  further  sections  there  are 
to  follow,  is  given  in  the  Introduction. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  By  Charles  Dcguid.  [168  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6rf.  net.  Methuen.  London,  1904.] 

This  book  contains  a  clear  and  instructive  account  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  its  work,  its  methods,  and  its  usefulness,  and  some 
description  of  its  members  and  their  character.  Mr.  Duguid  takes 
opportunities  here  and  there  of  refuting  the  idea  that  the  Stock 
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Exchange  is  essentially  a  gambling  institution,  but  this  is  only 
incidental,  the  purpose  of  the  book  being  explanatory  and  descriptive, 
rather  than  apologetic. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  a  striking  example  of  a  Tvell-governed 
voluntary  association.  The  power  of  the  committee  is  absolute,  and  the 
rules  most  stringent.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  if  a  Government 
attempted  to  impose  such  rules  on  any  institution,  they  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  monstrous  tyranny.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1877  is  a  decisive  vindication  of  the  excellent  government  of  “the 
House,”  and  a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  encouraging  gambling.  The 
Commission  was  appointed  to  suggest  improvements,  to  discover  faults, 
if  any  existed,  in  the  management ;  but  it  failed  to  find  any  serious 
defects,  and  the  only  important  change  which  it  recommended  was  that 
the  House  should  be  incorporated  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  its 
present  constitution. 

Although  the  Stock  Exchange  does  not  deliberately  encourage 
gambling,  but  restrains  it,  yet  its  members  must  derive  a  large  part  of 
their  collective  income  from  those  whose  dealings  in  stocks  are  due  to 
a  restless  desire  to  grow  rich  w’ithout  working.  Some  idea  of  the 
total  income  of  the  members  derived  from  the  outside  public  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  4826  members  and  their  clerks  pay  a 
sum  which  must  amount  to  £300,000  yearly  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Duguid  divides  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  whether  of 
members  or  the  general  public,  into  “three  classes  of  business,  or 
rather,  two  classes  of  business  and  one  of  folly,”  viz.,  investment, 
speculation,  and  gambling.  The  distinction  between  the  last  two,  as 
de6ned  by  him,  depends  partly  on  the  motive,  and  partly  on  the  means 
of  the  operator.  The  speculator  “  risks  money,  the  loss  of  which  he 
is  perfectly  well  able  to  afford,  in  the  furtherance  of  experiments  in 
commerce  and  industry  ;  ”  and  the  gambler  “  risks  money  which  he 
cannot  afford  to  lose,  staking  all  in  an  inordinate  desire  for  riches.” 
This  seems  a  good  distinction  between  legitimate  speculative  business 
and  gambling,  but  I  think  there  must  be  a  large  intermediate  class  of 
those  whose  operations  may  be  well  judged  and  within  their  means, 
but  whose  object  is  not  the  furtherance  of  commerce  and  industry,  but 
the  attainment  of  riches  in  a  way  which  achieves  nothing  useful  to  the 
community.  The  method  of  making  a  livelihood  by  buying  and  selling 
stocks,  or  any  other  marketable  commodities,  on  the  “  Bull  ”  or  “Bear  ” 
principle,  seems  to  me  to  be  parasitical ;  it  is  living  at  the  expense  of 
the  community  without  doing  anything  useful  in  return.  But  the 
economic  justification  of  the  regular  Stock  Exchange  jobbers  is  that 
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they  buy  securities  tohen  they  are  not  wanted,  and  sell  them  when  they 
are  wanted,  just  as  the  merchant's  business  usually  is  to  buy  goods  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  selling  them  where  they  are  wanted.  Practi¬ 
cally,  they  undertake  to  buy  securities  whenever  the  general  public 
wishes  to  sell  them,  and  conversely.  In  this  way  they  perform  a  real 
service  to  the  investing  public,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  outside 
speculator. 

G.  D.  Lewis. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  INSURANCE.  By  A.  J.  Wilson.  [171  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Methuen.  London,  1904.] 

The  main  subject  of  this  little  book  is  life  insurance,  but  many 
other  kinds  of  insurance  are  also  briefly  discussed.  Very  properly,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  best  form  of  insurance,  or  the  best 
office  in  which  to  insure.  Good  offices  are  so  numerous,  and  the  forms 
of  assurance  so  varied,  that  the  ablest  actuary  would  be  unwilling  to 
state  that  any  one  office  or  any  one  scheme  was  the  best.  He  would, 
however,  unhesitatingly  agree  with  the  author  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  assessment  or  natural  premium  class ;  if  this  method  could  be 
called  insurance  at  all,  it  might  well  be  termed  the  worst. 

After  giving  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  early  days  of  life  assur¬ 
ance,  when  the  same  premium  was  charged  for  every  age  at  entry, 
the  author  points  out  that  the  growth  of  actuarial  knowledge,  aided 
by  the  scientific  tabulation  of  a  vast  mass  of  statistics,  has  resulted  in 
the  production  of  premium  tables  which,  so  far  as  mortality  is  con¬ 
cerned,  measure  almost  to  a  penny  the  risk  run.  Another  equally 
important  question — the  rate  of  interest  earned  by  the  funds — is  lucidly 
dealt  with,  and  the  author's  apology  for  the  dryness  of  this  particular 
part  of  his  subject  will  be  more  readily  accepted  when  it  is  realized 
bow  greatly  the  prosperity  and  stability  of  an  office  depends  upon  its 
good  financial  management. 

In  the  chapter  headed  **  Where  to  Insure,"  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
first  rule — “  Never  insure  in  any  life  office  whose  headquarters  is  not 
in  the  United  Kingdom."  Good  and  cogent  reasons  are  given  in 
support  of  this  advice,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that,  although  foreign 
and  colonial  offices  doing  business  here  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  powers  vested  in  the  department  by  the  Act  of 
1871  are  of  little  administrative  value. 

A  good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  the  question  of  surrender  values, 
and  some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  comments  are  perhaps  a  little  too  severe. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  office  is  anxious  to  encourage 
surrenders,  nor  to  make  the  breaking  of  a  contract  more  easy  than  its 
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making.  Except  on  the  grounds  of  fraud,  an  office  cannot  void  a 
policy,  while  the  insured  can  always  do  so  ;  an  office  cannot  be 
expected  to  facilitate  a  course  of  action  which  is  nearly  always  injurious 
to  itself. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  fire  insurance  the  author  is  perhaps  a  little 
hard  in  his  insistence  upon  the  “  tyranny  of  the  existing  combination,” 
and  forgets  that  the  rates  charged  for  most  kinds  of  risks  are  regulated 
by  tariffs  carefully  compiled  from  actual  experience  extending  over 
many  years  and  over  wide  areas.  With  regard  also  to  expenses, 
although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  most  fire  offices  spend  a  third  of  their 
premium  income  in  expenses  and  commission,  while  many  life  offices 
work  at  10  per  cent,  or  even  less,  the  conditions  governing  the  two 
classes  of  business  are  not  comparable. 

The  book  is  written  simply  and  clearly  throughout,  “  by  an  outsider,” 
as  the  preface  says,  and  ”  mainly  for  the  ignorant ;  ”  but  it  undoubtedly 
contains  much  that  is  of  real  value  and  interest  even  for  an  expert. 

H.  G.  Liddle. 

L’ENFANCE  COUPABLE.  Par  M.  Henri  Jolt.  [222  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  2  francs.  Lecoffre.  Paris,  1904.] 

This  book  reveals  a  condition  of  moral  depravity  among  the  children 
of  Paris  which  might  well  make  the  most  hopeful  social  reformer  look 
grave.  M.  Joly  has  completed  the  task  of  his  former  books.  La  Cor¬ 
ruption  de  nos  Institutions,  Le  Crime,  La  France  criminelle,  by 
tracing  the  awful  facts  of  modern  French  life  to  their  real  cause — the 
demoralization  of  the  home.  By  carefully  chosen  statistics  and,  still 
more,  by  a  series  of  vivid  anecdotes  taken  from  actual  life,  he  has  put 
before  us  a  terrible  indictment  against  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
upbringing  and  education  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

An  alarming  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  brought  up,  one  gathers, 
in  France  with  a  cynical  indifference  to  the  demands  of  natural  affection, 
or  even  ordinary  common  sense,  which  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  develop  into  vigorous  and  highminded  men  and  women. 
They  are  not  taught  the  rudiments  of  self-control  or  obedience,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  grow  up  is  wholly  lacking  in  any  high  moral 
ideals  whatever.  Not  only  are  they  given  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
genuine  religious  faith,  but  not  even  any  serious  ethical  outlook  on  the 
facts  of  life.  M.  Joly  quotes  a  modern  writer  as  saying  that  **  parents 
bring  their  children  to  their  first  communion  in  order  to  have  done  with 
religion,  just  as  a  man  takes  his  degree  in  order  to  have  done  with  his 
studies,  ou  on  se  marie  pour  en  finir  avec  I’amour.” 

If  that  is  really  the  way  people  act  and  think  in  the  cities  of  modern 
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France,  it  is  little  wonder  that  M.  Joly’s  anecdotes  should  show  a 
hardened  selfishness,  and  a  tendency  to  vice  and  crime,  among  the 
young  people  of  Paris  parallel  in  almost  all  its  features  to  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of'the  heathen  world  by  St.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans. 

But  the  point  for  social  reformers  to  notice  is  that  this  state  of  things 
admits  of  an  immediate  and  simple  cure.  It  is  not  due  to  any  com¬ 
plexity  of  social  conditions,  which  only  generations  of  patient  discussion 
and  legislation  can  reform,  but  to  the  moral  laxity  of  the  individual 
citizen  of  to-day.  M.  Joly  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  young 
criminals  who  have  come  nnder  his  notice  are  not  the  victims  of  any 
hereditary  tendency  to  crime.  “  A  number  of  people,"  he  says,  **  looked 
over  the  photographs  with  me  ;  it  is  true  they  found  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  amiable  about  them,  but  neither  was  there  anything  abnormal, 
rien  qui  portat  la  marque  d’une  predestination  physiologique."  The 
evil  character  is  in  almost  every  case  the  work  of  the  individual  life, 
and  the  cure  for  it  ought  therefore  not  to  be  outside  the  range  of  indi¬ 
vidual  effort.  “  In  all  the  instances,"  he  says,  “  I  see  the  influence  of 
surroundings,  of  education,  and  of  habits  ;  I  notice  above  all  the  per¬ 
nicious  action  of  precocious  pleasure  ;  but  I  see  very  little,  indeed,  of 
the  action  of  heredity." 

There  is  no  need  to  reproduce  here  any  of  the  sickening  details  of 
youthful  crime  and  vice  with  which  the  book  abounds.  It  will  l>e 
enough  to  record  that  while  the  suicides  of  adults  in  France  are 
diminishing  in  number,  the  suicides  of  minors  show  a  regular  tendency 
to  increase.  In  1901  there  were  476  suicides  of  men  and  women  under 
21.  In  other  words,  there  are  in  every  year  in  each  department  of  the 
Republic  at  least  six  boys  and  girls  to  whom  life  is  so  wholly  without 
love  that  it  ceases  to  be  worth  living.  We  could  not  ask  for  a  more 
vivid  illustration  of  the  unnatural  and  destructive  tendencies  of 
modern  city  life. 

Social  reformers  in  France,  as  in  America,  have,  indeed,  an  enormous 
task  before  them.  They  have  to  correct  the  evils  caused  by  a  merely 
one-sided  development,  from  which  the  spiritual  and  ideal  side  of  life 
has  been  almost  wholly  absent.  In  social  and  family  relations  the 
result  has  been  a  bard,  loveless  individualism,  which  can  only  be 
reformed  by  the  regeneration  of  individual  character.  We  in  this 
country,  on  the  other  band,  are  hampered  not  merely  by  individual 
selfishness  and  sloth,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  either  France  or 
America  by  the  accumulated  effects  of  generations  of  neglect.  In  one 
way,  then,  their  problem  is  simpler  than  ours.  We  need  to  think  out 
many  different  methods  of  reform  :  for  them,  it  would  seem,  there  is 
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one  single  panacea  for  all  tbo  evils  so  graphically  described  by  M.  Joly. 
If  an  “  enfance  coupable  *'  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  difliculties  of 
modern  France,  what  they  have  to  do  is  to  build  up  the  life  of  the 
home,  and  use  it  in  its  proper  function  as  the  training- ground  of 
individual  character.  If  they  do  that,  they  have  found  the  only  and 
the  certain  cure  for  their  troubles.  C'est  a  la  famille,”  says  M.  Joly, 
impressively,  a  Ics  preserver.  Si  elle  ne  le  fait  pas,  c*est  qu’elle  memc 
a  cede  h  des  penchants  dissolvants.  On  me  permettra  de  tcnir  cette 
verity  pour  absolument  demontree. *’ 

G.  L.  A.  Way. 

INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES.  By  George  U.nwin. 
[viii.,  276  pp.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d,  net.  Clarendon  Press. 
Oxford,  1904.] 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  think  of  our  modern  industrial 
system  as  pre-eminently  the  factory  system  that  we  are  apt  to  ignore 
the  many  survivals  which  still  supplement  it.  Because  we  no  longer 
hear  the  clack  of  the  handlodm  in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  we  readily 
forget  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  world— oven  in  France  and  Germany, 
to  say  nothing  of  Russia  and  the  East — the  ruling  system  still  retains 
the  features  of  an  organization  which  dates  many  centuries  back. 
Mr.  Booth  has  reminded  us  that  the  predominant  form  of  employment 
in  the  East  End  of  London  is  domestic,”  meaning  by  that  the 
employment  of  workers  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  larger  domestic 
workshops  under  small  musters.  But  this  domestic  system  has  itself 
u  history,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  book  to  trace  some  parts 
of  it. 

**  No  life  without  antecedent  life,”  is  a  truth  that  applies  not  merely 
in  the  sphere  of  biology  ;  “  and  if  we  cannot  always  detect  the  kindling 
process  of  living  contact,  it  is  our  business  as  students  of  social  science 
to  arrange  the  kindred  forms  of  social  life  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  natural  succession.”  This  Mr.  Unwin  has  attempted  to 
do  under  the  “  inspiration  ”  and  **  guidance  ”  of  the  well-known 
scholar  Professor  Gustav  Schmoller  of  Berlin,  and  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  the  fulhiment  is  equal  to  the  promise. 

The  exact  point  at  which,  in  the  historical  evolution  of  the  domestic 
system,  Mr.  Unwin  arrests,  as  it  were,  his  subject,  is  not  that  where  it 
rises  out  of  the  home-production  of  the  village  community,  but  where 
it  displaces  the  handicraft  system  of  the  town.  This  “  industrial  ” 
or  “handicraft”  system  found  its  social  embodiment  in  the  Craft 
Gild.  To  trace  the  new  type  of  organization  into  which  it  passed 
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is  therefore  to  trace  the  gradual  change  of  the  economic  conditions 
which  underlie  all  social  institutions.  This  new  type  was  generally 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  a  “  Company,”  and  it  is  these 
companies — not,  of  course,  the  commercial  companies  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  the  industrial  organizations  of  which 
the  Livery  companies  are  the  best  type — with  which  Mr.  Unwin  deals. 

“  Setting  out  with  the  detailed  examination  of  the  records  of  a 
single  London  company,  I  was  gradually  led  to  include  within  the 
scope  of  my  inquiry,  first,  the  other  industrial  companies  of  London, 
then  the  similar  organizations  in  other  English  centres  of  industry,  and 
finally  the  parallel  development  in  continental  cities,  and  especially  at 
Paris.  In  this  way  I  came  to  entertain  the  idea  of  doing  something, 
however  tentative,  to  bridge  over  tho  gap  which  appeared  to  exist  in 
industrial  history  between  medimval  England  and  the  England  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ”  (pref.,  p.  iii.). 

This  indicates  the  author's  method  and  aim,  and  he  has  shown  himself 
fully  equal  to  his  task.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  which  we  wish  to  see 
from  the  younger  economists.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  our  country 
for  the  historical  economist  and  the  doctrinal  to  work  side  by  side. 
Mr.  Unwin  has  reminded  us  of  a  field  where  there  is  work  to  do — and 
the  references  to  MS.  sources  and  books  consulted  give  us  a  respect  for 
his  labour — as  well  as  reputation  to  be  gained,  by  any  who  will  elect 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Cunningham  and  Professor  Ashley. 
The  book  should  find  a  place  in  every  economist's  library. 

G.  H.  M.  Archibald. 


SHORT  NOTICE. 

ANNUAIRE  DE  LA  LEGISLATION  DU  TRAVAIL.  7*  annec 
— 1903.  Publi6  par  I'Office  du  Travail  de  Belgique,  [xx.,  647  pp. 
8vo.  Lebcgue.  Brussels,  1904.] 

This  useful  annual  contains  a  good  deal  more  than  its  name  suggests. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  fill  647  pages  with  labour  ”  laws,”  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  for  a  single  year,  and  1903  was  not 
marked  by  any  unusual  activity  on  the  part  of  legislators  in  regard  to 
labour.  The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  made  up  of  those  regulations 
issued  by  ministries  or  Government  departments  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  an  important  part  of  industrial  life.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  for  example,  contribute  nineteen  ordonnances  ministerielles  ” 
and  one  **  reglement  ministeriel,”  to  say  nothing  of  an  **  arrete  minis- 
t^riel,”  “  arretd  ”  being  apparently  the  translation  of  the  same  English 
word  as  **  ordonnance.” 
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THE  REFORM  OF  TRADE  UNION  LAW. 


A  New  Proposal. 

AN  July  22, 1901,  the  House  of  Lords  delivered  the  famous 
TafF  Vale  judgment.  On  August  5,  in  the  same  year, 
came  the  only  less  famous  decision  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern. 
Ever  since,  the  courts  have  been  driving  home  the  lessons  of 
these  two  cases.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
paid  £23,000  as  the  price  of  their  strike  against  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway  Company.  Five  "stop-days”  cost  the  South  Wales 
Miners’  Federation  £57,000.  The  Yorkshire  miners  have  been 
hit  still  harder  as  the  result  of  disputes  at  the  Denaby  and 
Cadeby  Collieries.  These  are  only  the  most  notorious  out  of 
many  cases. 

For  over  three  years  trade  unionists  have  been  up  in  arms 
against  the  law.  “  Restoration  of  the  ante-Taff-Vale  position  ” 
has  become  a  stock  resolution  at  the  annual  congresses.  Unsound 
views  on  this  point  may  seal  the  fate  of  political  candidates. 
The  modest  Trade  Disputes  Bill  of  1903  was  shelved  in  favour 
of  a  Royal  Commission  which  has  been  boycotted  by  trade 
unionists.  The  bolder  bill  of  1904  achieved  a  surprising  but 
barren  victory  at  its  second  reading.  The  Reform  of  Trade 
Union  Law  is  one  of  the  battle-grounds  of  to-morrow’s  politics. 

What,  then,  is  the  law  whose  reform  is  demanded  ?  To  this 
question  clear  and  practical  answers  are  hard  to  obtain.  The 
subject  may  prudently  be  avoided  by  any  one  with  a  reputation 
to  lose.  Attempted  explanation  of  the  law  would  make  most 
political  speakers  unintelligible;  it  would  expose  any  lawyer 
to  the  danger  of  being  found  tripping  where  he  should  appear 
expert. 

Yet  the  problem  of  the  trade  union  cases  is  as  fascinating 
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as  it  is  difficult.  It  is  not  more  important  to  the  practical 
lawyer  and  the  politician,  than  it  is  interesting  to  economists 
and  legal  historians.  For  the  economist  the  legal  controversy 
represents  a  real  conflict  of  principles.  Driven  to  its  last 
trench,  “  orthodox  ”  political  economy  has  grappled  in  the  law 
courts  with  the  encroaching  forces  of  modem  collectivism ;  now 
the  smoke  of  battle  clears,  and,  over  a  holocaust  of  reversed 
decisions  and  dissenting  judgments,  the  unmoved  champions  of 
individual  competition  look  out,  in  splendid  solitude,  upon  a 
world  whose  face  has  changed.  To  the  historian  of  law,  trade 
union  cases  throughout  the  century  afibrd  one  of  the  finest 
conceivable  studies  in  the  relation  of  common  law  to  statute; 
here  he  may  mark,  with  surpassing  clearness,  common  law 
surviving  in  the  consciousness  of  judges  (a  long-lived  race),  to 
baffle  the  work  of  legislators  (a  much-baffled  race). 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  full  discussion  of  these  fascinating 
themes.  The  present  article  is  practical  in  object;  it  is 
limited  to  proposing  one  particular  reform.  It  attempts 
no  defence  of  trade  unionism ;  it  starts  with  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  in  the  present  organization  of  industry  unionism 
is  essential,  and  that  the  welfare  of  any  trade  depends  upon  the 
existence  in  it  of  large  and  disciplined  organizations  of  workers, 
capable  of  substituting,  as  against  the  employer,  diplomacy  for 
war,  or  open  war,  if  need  be,  for  brigandage.  The  present 
article  deals  only  with  the  law  of  trade  unions.  It  does  not 
even  deal  with  the  whole  of  that  law.  The  internal  constitution 
of  unions,  the  enforceability  of  their  mles,  the  important 
suggestions  made  at  the  Labour  Commission  of  1894,  are  all 
beyond  its  scope.  It  may  be  well  also  to  remind  readers  that, 
with  one  exception,  no  question  of  the  criminal  law  can  now 
arise  out  of  any  trade  union  action,  unattended  by  actual 
violence  or  intimidation.  The  one  exception  is  "  picketing  ”  for 
purposes  of  peaceable  persuasion. 

Finally,  then,  the  present  article  is  limited  to  a  proposal  for 
reforming  the  law  which  now  governs  the  civil  liability  of  trade 
unions  to  be  sued  for  wrongs  committed  by  their  servants. 
Even  within  this  limited  field,  considerations  of  space  forbid 
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detailed  exploration.  Some  outline  indeed  of  the  law  to  be 
reformed  is  an  indispensable  introduction  to  any  proposal.  It 
is  the  more  necessary  here  because  the  writer  ventures  to  claim 
that  the  proposal  now  made  differs  from  other  proposals,  mainly 
because  it  is  more  scientific;  it  follows  directly  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  doctrines  to  which  the  Courts  now  stand 
committed.  But  the  outline  of  the  law  which  follows,  though 
based  on  a  review  of  the  whole  corpus  of  modem  decisions,  is 
to  be  judged  solely  as  an  outline,  not  as  a  complete  exposition ; 
lawyers  must  forgive  the  insubstantial  fare  of  “theories,” 
“underlying  principles”  and  “tendencies”  presented  here  in 
place  of  reported  decisions.  After  all,  principles  and  tendencies 
are  the  important  thing  from  a  reformer’s  point  of  view.  This 
is  doubly  trae  of  the  present  qjestion.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Quinn  v.  Leathern  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
judges  a  principle  of  law  which,  applied  to  trade  unions,  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  their  right  to  exist.  The  judges  are  not  likely 
to  be  half-hearted  in  applying  the  acknowledged  principle. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  a 
particular  conclusion  is  already  enshrined  in  the  law,  or,  not 
being  excluded  by  an  existing  decision,  is  a  logical  consequence  of 
acknowledged  premises.  Amending  legislation  must  anticipate, 
as  well  as  correct,  undesirable  decisions. 

The  Present  Law. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  law.  There  is,  first,  the 
Taff  Vale  case,  constituting  trade  unions  as  “  persons  ”  in  the 
law,  separate  alike  from  the  individual  members  and  from 
the  aggregate  of  members,  able  to  employ  servants,  and  liable 
to  pay  for  wrongs  of  every  kind  committed  by  those  servants 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority.  The  view  here  taken 
is  that,  whatever  its  legal  merits,  this  decision  amounts  merely 
to  a  recognition  by  the  law  of  obvious  facts;  since  a  trade 
union  has  all  the  essentials  of  personality — a  will  of  its  own 
and  force  of  its  own — just  as  a  company  is  an  individual  centre 
of  force  and  will,  apart  from  all  its  members.  The  recognition 
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of  this  individuality  is  the  necessary  basis  of  all  clear  thinking 
and  consistent  legislation  on  the  subject  of  trade  unionism. 

There  is,  in  the  second  place,  a  whole  series  of  cases  which 
may  be  called,  after  the  most  important  of  them,  *'  the  Quinn  v. 
Leathern  cases.”  The  Taff  Vale  case  has  made  trade  unions 
liable  to  pay  for  every  actionable  infringement  of  another’s  rights 
by  their  servants.  A  union  must  pay  if  its  servants,  on  its 
behalf  and  within  the  scope  of  their  general  authority,  assault, 
or  slander,  or  steal,  or  lie.  It  must  now  pay  also  if  its  servants 
commit  certain  wrongs  to  which  no  such  obvious  moral  stigma 
attaches.  The  Quinn  v.  Leathern  cases  have  added  to  the  old- 
established  citizen  rights — the  right  to  personal  safety,  the 
right  to  character,  the  rights  of  tangible  property,  infringed  by 
the  ordinary  offences  of  assault  and  battery,  libel  and  slander, 
trespass,  and  so  forth — a  new  right,  giving  rise  to  a  whole 
fresh  series  of  possible  wrongs.  This  is  the  right  of  every 
man  to  earn  his  living  in  his  own  way.  The  statement  of 
the  right  sounds  innocent,  even  platitudinous ;  it  is  really  a 
fundamental  denial  of  trade  unionism.  As  an  assertion  of 
freedom  from  State  interference  the  statement  is  innocent, 
though  in  these  days  of  factory  laws  ever  less  and  less  true. 
As  a  claim  by  the  individual  to  dispose  as  he  individually 
chooses  of  his  own  capital,  labour,  or  skill,  to  accept  whatever 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labour  he  individually  thinks 
proper,  the  right  is  inconsistent  with  trade  unionism.  It  is 
unlimited  individual  competition  over  again.  Trade  unionism 
means  the  elimination  of  individual  characteristics  in  deter¬ 
mining  minimum  rates  of  pay  and  conditions,  in  particular  such 
individual  characteristics  as  a  lower  standard  of  life,  or  excep¬ 
tional  power  of  endurance,  or  absence  of  a  family,  or  pressing 
need  of  work.  It  is  at  bottom  a  denial,  on  behalf  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  whole  trade,  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  consider  nothing  but  his  own  immediate  circumstances  in 
deciding  how  he  shall  work.  Trade  unionism  knows  that,  as  a 
matter  of  feuit,  the  individual  workman  never  does  decide  how 
he  shall  work,  that  as  against  the  employer  his  “  freedom  of 
contract  ”  is  illusory.  It  is  this  very  “  freedom  ”  that  the  courts 
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are  now  setting  up,  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  employers, 
against  trade  unions.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws 
in  1825  the  right  of  every  man  to  earn  his  living  in  his  own 
way  has  contained  two  elements — freedom  to  trade  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  freedom  to  combine  in  trsuiing — whose  mutual  in¬ 
consistency  it  has  been  the  mission  of  growing  trade  unionism 
to  demonstrate.  Under  stress  of  conflict,  freedom  to  trade  as  an 
individual  might  have  shrunk  to  a  mere  denial  of  State  inter¬ 
ference,  with  a  claim  to  protection  against  actual  violence  in 
strikes ;  freedom  to  combine  might  have  developed  into  the 
right  of  establishing  by  combination  responsible  governments 
for  trades  as  a  whole.  The  development  has  taken  just  the 
opposite  direction.  Under  stress  of  conflict  freedom  to  combine 
remains  freedom  to  exercise  in  common  what  are  still  the  old 
individual  rights;  freedom  to  trade  as  an  individual  has 
developed  into  the  positive  militant  right  to  be  protected 
against  all  interference  in  actual  or  prospective  trade  relations. 
"  Every  man  has  an  undoubted  common  law  right  to  dispose  of 
his  labour  according  to  his  wish,”  and  evidence  of  interference 
with  him  in  so  disposing  of  it  is  “  evidence  of  a  clear  actionable 
wrong  which  would  arise  without  proof  of  malice.”^  “Every 
man  has  a  right  to  earn  his  own  living  in  his  own  way,”  and 
this  involves  “  the  liberty  of  dealing  with  other  persons  willing 
to  deal  with  him.”  “  This  liberty  is  infringed  by  interference 
with  any  of  these  other  persons.”  ®  This  interference  need  not 
take  the  form  of  coercion  by  any  means  illegal  in  themselves, 
e.g.  violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  illegal  picketing.  "  Threat 
of  a  stoppage  which  would  cause  the  business  of  an  employer 
to  seriously  sufier,”  is  sufficient  interference  with  the  employer’s 
liberty  of  detding  as  he  will.  So  is  a  threat  of  “  serious  annoy¬ 
ance  or  damage.”  The  point  is  the  overhearing  of  the  will, 
either  of  the  person  complaining  or  of  some  person  “  willing  to 
deal  with  him.” 

The  right  of  every  person  to  earn  his  living  in  his  own 

'  Lord  Justice  Vauf^han  Williams,  in  Giblan  v.  National  Amalgamated  Labourers 
[1903],  2  King’s  Bench,  p.  617. 

*  Lord  Lindley  iu  Quinn  v.  Leathern  [1901],  Appeal  Cases,  p.  534. 
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individual  way  forms  the  substratum  of  the  modem  law  of 
trade  unions.  No  one  can  read  Allen  v.  Flood  through,  without 
seeing  that  the  controversy  between  five  of  the  six  law  lords 
and  the  two  judges  who  prevailed,  and  the  three  law  lords  and 
ten  judges  who  disagreed  with  the  final  decision,  turned  really 
upon  the  existence  of  this  right  in  English  law.  To  speak  more 
accurately,  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  existence  of  this 
right  as  an  absolute  right,  such  as  would  make  any  interference 
with  actual  or  prospective  trade  relations  at  least  jyrima  facie 
actionable,  whatever  the  method  of  interference.  Allen  v.  Flood, 
fairly  construed,  amounted  to  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1897  that  the  right  in  this  form  was  unknown  to  English 
law ;  no  action  lay  unless  the  defendant  had  adopted  methods 
of  interference  which  were  in  themselves  criminal,  or  had 
procured  the  breach  of  a  binding  contract.  The  judgments  in 
Quinn  v.  Leathern,  four  years  later,  amount  to  a  declaration, 
more  or  less  express,  that  Allen  v.  Flood,  as  a  “  decision  on  the 
special  facts  of  the  case,”  has  no  general  meaning  whatever. 

Quinn  v.  Leathern  brings  us  to  this :  A  denial  of  collective 
bargaining  lies  at  the  root  of  the  law  of  trade  unions.  The 
right  of  the  individual  to  be  protected  against  all  interference 
in  earning  his  living  in  his  own  way  forms  the  substratum  of 
the  law.  It  is  not  the  whole  law ;  it  is  only  the  substratum, 
the  basal  principle.  Does  the  superstructure  of  explanations 
and  exceptions  which  rests  upon  this,  as  upon  other  main 
doctrines  of  the  law,  contain  any  substantial  limitations  of  its 
consequences  ? 

Two  doubtful  legal  limitations  may  be  mentioned  and  dis¬ 
regarded.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  interference  with  another 
in  his  merely  prospective  trade  relations — intervention,  that  is, 
between  a  person  and  those  likely  to  make  or  to  renew  trade 
contracts  with  him — was  not  actionable  unless  the  interference 
took  the  form  of  combined  action.  Even  if  this  were  now  true, 
and  it  is  denied  by  a  growing  party  among  the  judges,  it  could 
not  help  trade  unions ;  they  are  by  nature  combinations.  Again, 
it  used  to  be  thought  that  interference  with  another  in  his 
trade  relations  was  not  actionable  unless  the  interference  were 
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“  malicious  ”  (Anglice :  “  inspired  by  improper  or  un-English 
motives  ”).  Even  if  this  doctrine  were  of  any  use  to  trade 
unions — and,  in  all  seriousness,  it  is  hard  for  judges  individualist 
to  the  core  to  regard  any  trade  union  action  as  other  than 
malicious — the  doctrine  almost  certainly  does  not  hold  true  of 
the  law  to-day.  There  is  no  need  here  to  do  more  than  repeat 
Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams’s  explicit  declaration  that 
evidence  of  interference  with  a  man  in  his  undoubted  common 
law  right  to  dispose  of  his  labour  according  to  his  wish  is 
“  evidence  of  a  clear  actionable  wrong  which  would  arise  without 
'proof  of  malice." 

A  more  effective  limitation  of  the  right  to  earn  one’s  living  in 
one’s  own  way  results  in  practice  from  the  nature  and  from  the 
universality  of  the  right  itself.  Its  equal  existence  in  every 
one  must  put  practical  limits  to  its  full  enjoyment  by  any  one. 
I  cannot  insist  upon  earning  my  living  as  a  miner,  if  no  mine- 
owner  is  willing  to  earn  his  living  by  employing  me.  Again,  to 
put  a  more  important  case,  the  law  does  not  prevent  a  body  of 
men  from  interfering  with  their  employer’s  business  by  striking 
at  a  critical  time  for  a  rise  in  wages.  That  is  mere  common 
sense ;  the  question  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  hardest  that  besets 
our  coming  judicial  legislators.  Quinn  v.  Leathern  has  asserted 
a  principle ;  the  judges  have  now  to  work  it  out.  They  will 
have  to  balance  and  adjust,  in  every  variety  of  circumstance, 
the  claims  of  a  plaintiff  alleging  interference  with  his  right  of 
earning  his  living  as  he  pleases,  and  of  a  defendant  meeting 
the  allegation  with  an  assertion  of  his  own  equivalent  right. 
Is  a  refusal,  for  instance,  to  work  with  another  interference 
with  his  right  of  earning  his  living  in  his  own  way,  or  is 
it  a  mere  assertion  of  one’s  own  right  ?  He  may  be  a  non- 
unionist  ;  he  may  have  accepted  less  than  the  standard  rate 
in  the  past,  or  habitually;  he  may  be  doing  so  at  the  time; 
the  dislike  to  him  may  be  merely  personal  spite.  Are  these 
relevant  considerations?  If  so,  how  do  they  determine  the 
answer  to  our  question  in  each  case  ?  From  the  scarcity  of 
decisions  in  so  new  a  field,  any  discussion  must  be  so  lengthy 
as  to  be  quite  impossible  here.  It  may,  however,  be  permissible 
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to  emphasize  two  important  points:  they  have  told  strongly 
against  trade  unions  in  such  working  out  of  the  principle  as 
has  already  taken  place ;  they  will  tell  still  more  in  the  future. 
In  other  words,  there  are  two  things  which  make  it  very  hard 
for  unionists,  harassed  by  another’s  right  to  earn  his  living  in 
his  own  way,  to  set  up  an  equivalent  right  of  their  own  as  a 
defence. 

First,  the  right  is  the  right  to  earn  one’s  own  living  in  one’s 
own  way.  It  can  only  be  used  to  justify  action  directlj  con¬ 
cerning  one’s  own  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labour ;  the 
individualism  of  the  law  will  not  allow  it  to  place  among  the 
things  directly  concerning  a  man’s  own  labour,  the  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  his  fellow-workers,  or  the  description  of  those 
fellow-workers.  The  cases,  so  far  as  they  have  already  gone, 
show  that  this  is  where  the.  line  will  be  drawn.  Unionists  will 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  use  the  power  of  the  union  for 
the  spread  of  its  influence  or  in  defence  of  its  principles,  to 
exclude  non-unionists,  or  even  to  preserve  the  standard  rate. 
This  is  the  individualism  of  the  law. 

Second,  the  right  of  earning  one’s  living  in  one’s  own  way  can 
only  be  claimed  by  a  worker.  It  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  trade 
union  itself,  which,  though  a  separate  person,  has  no  living  to 
earn.  That  is  one  incidental  effect  of  recognizing  unions  as 
separate  persons.  Another  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  union 
can  now  be  guilty  of  interfering  between  an  employer  and  its 
own  members. 

There  is  one  more  source  of  possible  limitations  to  the  effects 
of  our  main  principle.  A  plaintiff  alleges  interference  with  his 
liberty  of  earning  his  living  in  his  own  way.  The  defendant, 
as  has  been  seen,  may  be  able  to  set  up  in  defence  the  existence 
of  the  same  right  in  himself.  The  defendant  may  equally  be 
able  to  set  up  the  existence,  not  of  the  same,  but  of  a  different 
right,  just  as  in  other  branches  of  the  law  an  action  for  inter¬ 
ference  with  personal  liberty  may  be  met  by  alleging  the  right 
of  apprehending  a  suspected  criminal,  or  an  action  for  defama¬ 
tion  be  barred  by  the  right  of  commenting  freely  on  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  The  existence  of  a  duty  to  advise,  or  rather  of 
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the  right  to  fulfil  a  duty  of  advising,  may  sometimes  form  a 
justification  for  interfering  in  trade  relations.  No  lawyer  could 
be  sued  for  urging  a  client  to  risk  damages  by  repudiating  an 
onerous  contract ;  no  father  could  be  sued  for  using  his  decisive 
influence,  however  coercive,  to  prevent  his  son  from  entering  a 
particular  business  firm.  Yet  each  case  would  be  clear  conseious 
interference  with  the  trade  of  a  third  person.  The  right  to 
perform  a  duty  arising  from  special  relationship  gives  impunity. 
Now  it  might  have  been  held  that  the  relationship  of  a  trade 
union  to  its  members  laid  on  it  the  duty  of  advising  them, 
through  the  executive,  with  regard  to  their  trade  policy.  It 
would  have  followed  that  the  trade  union  was  entitled  to  give 
this  direction,  without  fear  of  ulterior  consequences  to  itself. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  duty 
and  the  true  function  of  a  trade  union ;  its  essence  is  the  pooling 
of  the  members’  minds  in  a  common  mind,  embodied  in  the 
executive,  for  the  common  guidance  of  their  trade  affairs.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  courts  have  not  admitted  the  legitimacy  of  this 
function.  The  "  Stop-day  ”  case  decides,  so  far  as  the  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  goes,  that  the  relation  of  a  union  to  its 
members  is  not  such  as  to  justify  it  in  directing  them  as  a 
matter  of  trade  policy  to  stop  work  in  breach  of  their  contracts ; 
at  least  one  minor  case  has  applied  the  same  rule  to  interference 
not  involving  breach  of  an  actual  contract.  Rightly  or  wrongly 
in  point  of  law,  the  courts  hold  that  the  recognition  or  implied 
incorporation  of  trade  unions  in  1871  does  not  involve  legitimi¬ 
zation  of  the  notorious  functions  of  trade  unions.  It  is  as  if  the 
courts  were  to  decline  to  admit  that  it  is  tho  legitimate  business 
of  a  railway  company  to  run  railway  trains,  and  were  therefore 
to  restrain  the  running  of  railway  trains  wherever,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  running  of  them  involved  “  nuisance  ”  to  private 
persons.  Well-known  decisions  have  given  railway  companies 
the  privilege  of  fulfilling  with  impunity  all  the  purposes,  express 
or  implied,  for  which  the  law  allowed  them  to  be  created. 
Failure  to  recognize  the  natural,  or  indeed  any  functions  of  trade 
unions  as  legitimate  may  be  called  the  “  penrh3mism  ”  of  the  law. 

Trade  unionism  and  the  law  are  in  conflict  all  along  the  line. 
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just  because  they  are  developments  of  two  contradictory  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  rule  that  in  certain  respects  every  man  should 
work,  not  as  seems  best  to  himself,  but  as  is  best  for  the  whole 
trade  (represented  in  the  union),  cannot  live  with  the  individualist 
denial  of  any  conceivable  opposition  between  “  what  seems  best 
to  the  individual  ”  and  “  what  is  best  for  the  trade.”  The  law 
of  civil  liability  for  trade  interference  is  the  recent  creation  of 
judges  who  learnt  their  political  science,  in  briefless  and  im¬ 
pressionable  youth,  from  the  apostles  of  unlimited  individualism. 
It  is  a  pleasing  generalization,  not  too  remote  from  truth,  that 
in  England  legislation  is  always  twenty-five,  and  judicial  deci¬ 
sion  forty  or  fifty,  years  behind  the  times.  The  interval  in 
either  case  is  the  average  interval  that  elapses  between  the 
setting  of  a  future  minister’s  or  law  lord’s  opinions  and  his 
arrival  at  power,  allowance  being  made  for  the  greater  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  Parliament  to  outside  influence.  By  the  light 
of  this  generalization,  the  House  of  Lords  in  Quinn  v.  Leathern 
may  be  seen  making  the  new  law  of  trade  combinations  in 
the  spirit  which  1850  would  have  approved,  and  under  the 
dominance  of  theories  which  branded  unionism  as  an  insane 
struggle  against  Heaven-ordained  laws.  Criticism  of  the  Lords 
for  making  new  law  is  beside  the  mark;  in  unprecedented 
cases  they  were  bound  to  make  new  law,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Criticism  of  the  Lords  for  making  this  new  law  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  their  own  views  of  public  policy  is  also  beside  the  mark ; 
the  question  was  admittedly  one  for  the  “  public  policy  of  the 
law.”  In  the  teeth  of  reiterated  demonstration  that  individual 
bargaining  between  employer  and  workman  is  no  bargain  at  all ; 
with  the  revelations  of  the  Sweating  Committee  and  the  horrors 
of  unorganized  trades  before  them ;  with  the  companion  picture 
at  hand  of  the  great  industries  dominated  by  vast  associations, 
wise  according  to  the  measure  of  their  strength ;  after  a  century 
of  Factory  Laws,  the  House  of  Lords  had  full  power  to  decide 
that  among  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  prosperity 
rests  is  the  absolute  right  of  every  man  to  earn  his  own  living 
in  his  own  individual  way.  The  efiects  of  this  decision  must  be 
corrected  by  express  legislation. 
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The  natural  line  for  the  reform  of  trade  union  law  should  now 
be  clear.  Apart  from  the  doctrine  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  the 
Taff  Vale  case  would  do  the  unions  more  good  than  harm.  It 
gives  them  an  additional  inducement  to  define  clearly  the  powers 
of  their  minor  officials,  and  to  choose  as  their  chief  officials  men 
who  may  be  trusted  not  to  countenance  actual  crime.  Quinn 
V.  Leathern,  in  turn,  might  have  been  rendered  harmless  by  a 
different  decision  in  those  cases  which  embody  the  “pen- 
rhynism”  of  the  law.  To  preserve  a  vigorous  trade  unionism 
in  England,  it  is  sufficient  and  it  is  necessary  to  override  this 
last  set  of  cases;  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeal  the  Taff  Vale 
case,  or  formally  to  abolish  the  doctrine  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern. 
The  argument  runs  thus :  Granted  that  the  liberty  of  individual 
trading  is  and  should  remain  an  integral  part  of  English  law 
(Quinn  v.  Leathern),  yet,  since  the  legislature  has  created  arti¬ 
ficial  persons  whose  avowed  _  object  is  the  limitation  of  this 
extreme  individual  liberty  (Taff  Vale  ca.se),  the  law  ought  now 
to  sanction  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  by  these  persons, 
notwithstanding  any  incidental  infringement  of  individual 
liberties.  The  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  railway  company  should 
be  made  complete.  That,  of  course,  is  not  put  forward  as  a  legal 
argument ;  purely  legal  arguments  have  been  avoided  through¬ 
out.  Nor  will  it  appear  a  convincing  argument  to  those  who 
think  trade  unions  “  such  dreadful  things.” 


The  Trade  Union  Programme. 

It  will,  however,  be  well,  before  developing  this  suggestion,  to 
consider  the  proposals  made  by  trade  unionists  themselves.  The 
official  trade  union  programme,  6is  expressed  in  the  Trade  Dis¬ 
putes  Bill,  has  three  points  : — 

(1)  Protection  of  the  union  funds  from  liability  for  the  acts  of 
the  union  or  its  executive ; 

(2)  Abolition  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  in  relation  to  trade 
disputes ; 

(3)  Amendment  of  the  law  of  "  picketing  ”  laid  down  in  Lyons 
V.  Wilkins. 
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By  the  first  proposal  the  Taff  Vale  judgment  would  be 
reversed,  and  indirect  but  practical  impunity  be  obtained  for 
trade  luiion  action  (though  the  officials  would  remain  indi¬ 
vidually  liable).  The  last  two  proposals  are  directed  against 
the  other  set  of  cases,  headed  by  Quinn  v.  Leathern  and  Lyons  v. 
Wilkins,  and  seek  to  legalize  such  action  directly,  both  for  the 
union  and  the  individual  agents.  The  first  propo.sal  is  that  on 
which  the  unions  have  set  their  hearts ;  the  others  have  only  a 
subsidiary  interest. 

First  and  foremost  the  trade  unions  demand  “  restoration  of 
the  ante-Taff-Vale  position.”  The  theory  underlying  this  formula 
is  that  the  House  of  Lords,  by  its  decision  in  the  Taff  Vale  case, 
frustrated  the  intention  of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  and 
reversed  a  thirty  years’  opinion  as  to  its  effect ;  the  demand  is 
in  substance  that  the  union  funds  should  not  be  liable  to  pay  for 
the  actions  of  the  union  executive.  It  is,  or  may  be,  supported 
by  two  lines  of  argument.  First,  that  it  is  unjust  to  hold  unions 
responsible  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  powers  which,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  they  are  bound  to  entrust  to  their  officials, 
and  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  cannot  effectively 
controL  Second,  that  (as  mentioned  already)  the  Taff  Vale 
decision  really  amounted  to  a  taking  away  by  the  judges  of  a 
privilege  conferred  by  Parliament. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  trade  union  cannot  govern  itself 
by  mass  meetings.  The  power  of  directing  its  action  and  declar¬ 
ing  strikes  must  rest  with  a  small  executive.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  no  union  can  at  present  be  absolutely  secure 
against  reckless  action  on  the  part  of  its  officers.  No  more  can 
any  employer ;  no  more  can  the  shipowner  who  is  ruined  because 
his  captain,  in  defiance  of  express  orders,  attempts  a  perilous 
short  cut  to  save  time  and  advance  the  employer’s  business. 
The  employer,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  entrust  the  ship 
to  one  captain  whom,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  cannot  when 
at  sea  control ;  yet  he  is  liable  to  compensate  all  persons  injured 
by  the  captain’s  negligence  or  recklessness. 

But  will  any  candid  trade  unionist  assert  that  what  he  wants 
to  be  protected  against  is  the  possible  imprudence  of  his  officials  ? 
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At  the  Leicester  congress  it  was  proposed,  as  an  alternative  to 
the  complete  repeal  of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment,  that  unions 
should  be  liable  only  for  acts  sanctioned  by  the  constitutional 
rules.  Rejection  of  that  proposal  implied  the  view  that  a  trade 
imion  should  be  able  solemnly  to  authorize  a  wrong  without 
paying  for  it.  The  unions  are  not  really  much  concerned  to 
avoid  responsibility  for  actions  which  they  would  repudiate; 
they  object  rather  to  being  penalized  for  actions  which  have 
their  cordial  approval.  It  is  well  to  note  in  passing  that  quali¬ 
fied  repeal  of  the  Taff  Vale  case  is  a  peculiarly  unhappy  method 
of  reform.  The  doctrine  of  Quinn  v.  Leathern  threatens  to  make 
all  the  fundamental  objects  of  trade  unionism  infringements  of 
civil  rights.  Unless  the  constitutional  rules  are  to  be  allowed 
to  become  a  mere  cloak  for  the  real  rules,  they  must  contain 
either  a  reference  to  the  real  objects,  i.e.  trade  regulation,  or  a 
delegation  of  very  full  authority  to  an  official  or  a  committee. 
In  either  case  the  union  remains  liabla 
The  actual  cases  in  which  damages  have  been  obtained  from 
unions  are  of  two  classes,  according  as  the  plaintiff  has  been  a 
workman  or  an  employer.  In  the  former  class,  the  plaintiff  may 
have  lost  his  employment  by  reason  of  a  threat  directed  by  a 
union  official  against  the  employer  without  the  sanction  or 
approval  of  the  members  at  large.  The  facts  in  Allen  v.  Flood  or 
Giblan  v.  National  Amalgamated  Labourers  might  be  so  inter¬ 
preted.  In  such  a  case  the  damage  must  always  be  small,  and  in 
no  way  greater  than  the  ordinary  risks  incidental  to  agency.  In 
the  other  class  of  cases,  the  damages  may  be  enormous,  but  this 
can  only  happen  where  the  official’s  threat  has  been  acted  upon 
by  the  unionists  and  a  widespread  strike  threatening  the 
employer’s  business  has  actually  taken  place.  In  either  case  the 
cry  of  “ruin  through  the  recklessness  of  a  single  official”  is 
inappropriate.  The  common  sense  of  the  question  of  agency 
is  surely  this :  If  an  official  has  substantially  power  over  a  single 
branch  of  say  one  hundred  men,  either  to  order  a  strike  in  the 
first  instance,  or  to  support  one  ex  post  facto  by  giving  strike 
pay,  then  he  may  involve  the  union  to  the  extent  of  all  damage 
that  may  result  from  the  wrongful  strike  of  one  hundred  men ; 
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an  official  with  power  over  fifty  men  only  may  involve  the 
union  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  the  strike  of  fifty 
men ;  an  official  or  a  committee  controlling  the  policy  or  the  pay 
of  one  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men,  may  produce  correspond¬ 
ingly  greater  liabilities.  The  authority  of  the  officials  concerned 
will,  in  each  case,  be  determined  (by  the  jury),  not  only  by 
reference  to  the  written  rules,  but  by  consideration  of  what  they 
were  actually  permitted  to  do  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  members  at  large.  Subject  to  this,  not  only  must  origina¬ 
tion  or  support  of  the  strike  be  traced  to  officials  authorized  to 
the  extent  of  the  strike,  but  the  jury  must  also  be  satisfied  that 
the  wrongful  elements  in  the  strike,  upon  which  liability  is 
based,  received  the  assent,  express  or  tacit,  of  authorized  officials. 
That  appears  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  law  as  it  really 
is,  apart  from  a  few  rhetorical  flourishes  in  the  judgments ;  it 
is  also  a  definition  of  what  most  men  would  regard  as  substantial 
justice.^ 

There  remains  the  historical  and  favourite  argument :  “  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1871  gave  our  funds  security,  the  judges  have  destroyed 
this ;  remedy  this  injustice  and  restore  us  our  privilege.”  The 
argument  lies  open  to  two  criticisms : — 

First,  the  confident  assumption  of  Parliament’s  intention  in 
the  Act  of  1871  is  not  justified  by  anything  whatever  in  the  Act 
itself.  Apart  from  the  wholly  inconclusive  fact  that  incorpora¬ 
tion  under  the  Companies  Acts  is  forbidden,  there  is  no  hint  of 
such  intention  nor  any  allusion  to  the  question  of  liability. 
Immunity  may  have  been  what  the  trade  union  supporters  of 
the  bill  intended ;  they  certainly  failed  to  express  this  intention 
to  suit  the  intelligence  of  Parliament,  or,  it  may  be  added,  that 
of  any  reasonable  man.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this 
obscurity,  if  it  really  had  such  a  meaning,  was  a  conscious 
device  to  secure  support  for  a  controversial  measure. 

Second,  assuming  that  the  legislators  of  1871  intended  to 
protect  trade  union  funds  against  the  consequences  of  trade 
union  action,  that  is  not  as  such  the  slightest  reason  why  the 

'  A  recent  decision  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeal,  reported  in  the  Times  of  February 
11,  lOOf)  (Airey  v.  Weighill),  should  be  consulted  on  this  question  of  agency. 
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legislators  of  1905  should  carry  out  that  intention.  Social  condi* 
tions  alter,  and  historical  arguments  are  fundamentally  irrelevant. 

There  is  indeed  one  way  in  which  the  historical  argument  can 
be  converted  into  an  argument  on  the  merits.  It  may  be  said 
that,  since  1871,  trade  unionists  have  subscribed  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  reasonable  expectation  that  they  would  be  protected 
against  all  liabilities  and  preserved  for  distribution  among  the 
subscribers,  and  that  the  injustice  that  would  be  caused  by  dis¬ 
appointing  this  expectation  demands  a  legislative  remedy.  This 
argument  may  have  some  weight  in  making  us  the  more  willing 
to  do  something  for  the  unions  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
their  liabilities ;  but  as  an  argument  for  abolishing  all  liability 
whatever,  it  is  met  by  a  very  simple  answer.  Putting  aside 
those  who  have  already  suffered,  such  as  the  South  Wales  Miners 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  whom  no 
bill  will  recoup — the  remaining  unions  have  their  funds  un¬ 
touched  ;  the  subscribers  have  not  lost  their  money,  they  have 
lost  only  the  expectation  of  using  it  to  wrong  others  with  im¬ 
punity.  Let  them  disband  the  union  and  each  man  take  his  own 
again,  or  let  them  carefully  refrain  from  wrong  in  the  future. 

Disbandment  of  the  union  is  of  course  a  frivolous  suggestion ; 
the  answer  can  only  be  pressed  to  this  point:  that  trade 
unionists  had  no  right  to  the  expectation  (whether  real  or  not) 
of  being  allowed  to  use  the  union’s  organization  and  wealth  for 
purposes — violence,  intimidation,  nuisance — which  always  had 
been  and  continued  to  be  recognized  by  the  public  conscience 
as  wrongful.  Such  an  expectation  never  was  and  never  could 
be  “  reasonable.”  But  it  might  be  perfectly  reasonable  to  expect 
that  for  purposes  whose  wrongfulness  was  matter  of  dispute  and 
of  growing  disbelief — purposes  of  trade  combination  and  regula¬ 
tion — an  Act  which  was  said  to  legalize  trade  unions  would 
provide  protection. 

That  expectation  has  been  disappointed,  not  by  the  Taff  Vale 
case,  but  by  the  cases  of  which  Quinn  v.  Leathern  is  the  chief ; 
they  are  cases  which  in  their  startling  scope  and  severity  are  as 
much  new  law  as  anything  determined  by  Taff  Vale  Railway 
Co.  V.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants. 
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There  is  yet  one  argument  which,  at  some  risk,  has  hitherto 
been  consistently  and  purposely  ignored.  A  trade  union,  it  is 
said,  is  not  a  person  at  all ;  it  cannot  have  servants,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  liable  for  what  its  servants  do. 

If  that  is  meant  for  common  sense,  it  may  be  left  to  common 
sense  to  deal  with  it,  and  common  sense  will  tell  us  that  a 
person  means  at  bottom  a  distinct  centre  of  will  and  of  force, 
and  that  a  trade  union  is  a  person  as  much  as  a  company  is. 
Like  a  company,  it  represents,  on  the  one  side,  a  sum  of  money 
subscribed  for  defined  purposes  and  secured  to  these  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  on  the  other  side,  a  delegation  by  each  individual 
member  of  a  certain  part  of  his  will  and  authority  in  regard 
to  the  money  and  the  purposes.  The  price  that  both  company 
and  union  owe  for  having  their  funds  secured  to  certain  ends 
is  liability  to  pay  for  carrpng  these  out. 

If,  however,  it  is  meant  for  law,  it  may  be  left  to  the  lawyers, 
and  the  lawyers  have  already  pronounced  judgment  against  it. 
The  Act  of  1871  does  not  mention  incorporation,  and  the  decision 
in  favour  of  “implied  incorporation”  may  have  involved  for 
one  or  two  judges  some  sacrifice  of  legal  instinct  to  common 
sense ;  but  can  a  legal  quibble  which  the  lawyers  have  rejected 
be  advanced  seriously  as  ground  for  appealing  from  the  law  to 
the  legislature  ? 

Criticism  of  one’s  own  side  is  an  ungrateful  task,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  inspired  by  desire  to  prevent  unnecessary 
demands  from  spoiling  a  good  case.  The  whole  topic  may  now 
be  dismissed  by  an  appeal  to  what  all  would  regard  as  an 
unbiassed  opinion.  In  his  lectures  on  Tlve  Adjustment  of  Wages, 
Professor  Ashley  adjudges  the  honours  of  the  Taff  Vale 
controversy  to  have  been  about  equally  divided. 

“  From  a  purely  historical  point  of  view,”  he  proceeds,  “  considering 
the  form  of  the  Act  of  1871  and  the  circumstances  of  its  origin, 
1  must  confess  that  the  argument  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ”  [who 
disagreed  with  the  final  decision],  “  seems  to  me  unanswerable.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  sheer  logicality,  the  same  is  to  be  said,  I  think, 
for  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  and  the  Law  Lords.  For 
once  logic  triumphed,  almost  ostentatiously  one  may  say,  over  history.” 
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A  vested  interest  in  an  illogical  and  obscure  statute  is  not 
the  most  convincing  of  reasons  for  breaking  in  upon  the 
fundamental  law  of  Agency. 

The  second  part  of  the  trade  union  programme  has  two 
branches. 

One  negatives  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  by  the  recent  case  of 
Lyons  v.  Wilkins.  That  case  decides  that,  though  pickets  may 
lawfully  be  placed  round  a  house  or  feMstory  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  or  communicating  information,  picketing  for  any 
other  purpose  whatever  is  a  crime.  Not  even  the  most 
peaceable  persuasion  to  leave  work  or  not  to  take  work  may 
be  attempted.  This  case  is  one  which  tells  most  strongly 
against  weak  unions  or  unions  in  the  course  of  formation. 
Lyons  v.  Wilkins  would  have  smashed  the  great  Dock  Strike 
in  a  week. 

The  other  branch  deals, ’not  very  successfully,  with  the 
Quinn  v.  Leathern  cases,  by  abolishing  the  law  of  conspiracy 
in  trade  disputes.  The  weakness  of  this  method  has  already 
been  stated:  the  courts  are  abolishing  the  doctrine  without 
helping  trade  unions  one  whit.  A  growing  section  of  the  judges 
treat  conspiracy  as  no  longer  essential  to  the  cause  of  action ; 
the  fact  of  conspiracy  is  to  them  only  of  importance  in  so 
far  as  it  affords  evidence  of  conscious  interference,  and  of 
that  overbearing  of  another  person’s  will  which  is  all  that  is 
now  meant  by  “  coercion.”  If  an  individual,  by  his  wealth  or 
position,  can  and  does  exercise  the  same  sort  of  influence  as 
that  possessed  by  a  combination,  he  is,  on  this  view,  in  just 
the  same  legal  position  as  a  combination.  A  new  law  ordaining 
that  nothing  done  in  pursuance  of  a  trade  dispute  should  be 
actionable,  if  it  would  not  be  actionable  as  the  deed  of  an 
individual,  might  in  a  very  few  years  find  the  ground  cut 
from  under  it. 


An  Alternative  Proposal. 

Here  the  trade  union  programme  may  be  left  altogether. 
A  line  of  reform,  more  effective,  as  it  is  more  open  and  more 
VoL.  XV.— No.  2.  L 
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direct,  is  to  be  advocated.  The  proposal  now  made  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  difficulty,  and  meets  the  judicial  failure  to 
recognize  trade  unionism  with  open  reversal.  It  simply  creates 
a  new  statutory  justification  for  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  individual  trading,  the  justification  being  that  the  defendant 
is  a  registered  trade  union  acting  in  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute. 

Without  any  desire  to  anticipate  the  skill  of  the  draughts¬ 
man,  the  following  clauses  may  be  suggested  as  adequate  to 
protect  all  desirable  trade  union  action : — 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  registered  trade  union  in  direct  furtherance  of  a 
trade  dispute  to  attend  in  parties  of  not  more  than  two  together 
at  or  near  a  house  or  place  where  a  person  resides  or  works  or 
carries  on  his  business  or  happens  to  be,  (i.)  for  the  purpose  of 
peacefully  communicating  or  obtaining  information ;  (ii.)  for  the 
purpose  of  peacefully  persuading  any  person  to  work  or  to 
abstain  from  working. 

2.  No  act  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  registered  trade  union  in 
direct  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  be  actionable  by 
reason  only  of  the  same  involving  (L)  the  procuring  or  the 
attempt  to  procure  any  member  of  such  union  to  commit  a 
breach  of  any  contract  of  service  or  employment,  unless  such 
breach  be  a  crime  within  s.  3  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  Act,  1875 ;  or  (u.)  the  interfering  or  the  attempt  to 
interfere  with  any  person  whomsoever  in  the  free  disposal  of 
his  custom,  capital,  or  labour,  or  otherwise,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business ;  or  (iil)  the  doing  of  any  of  these  things  by  combined 
action  or  in  pursuance  of  a  combination. 

The  first  clause  deals  with  Lyons  v.  Wilkins,  and  differs  from 
the  corresponding  clause  in  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  mainly  in 
three  points:  the  limitation  to  persons  acting  on  behalf  not 
of  themselves  but  of  a  trade  union,  the  limitation  to  registered 
trade  unions,  and  the  provision  as  to  size  of  parties.  The  first 
two  points  seem  essential.  The  latter  is  less  important;  it 
might  cause  litigation  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a  party,  but 
should  not  do  so. 
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The  second  clause  is  intended  to  replace  the  "conspiracy” 
clause  of  the  bill,  and  is  on  wholly  different  linea  The  reason 
has  already  been  given — that  the  courts  are  already  abolishing 
the  law  of  conspiracy  in  trade  disputes,  and  a  legislative  aboli¬ 
tion  may  prove  both  needless  and  ineffectual.  The  suggested 
clause  leaves  untouched  the  general  law  of  trade  interference 
and  of  conspiracy,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  does  not  abolish 
the  right  of  every  man  to  earn  his  living  in  his  own  way ; 
properly  limited,  the  right  has  many  claims  to  considera¬ 
tion.  The  clause  simply  subjects  the  right  to  interference  by 
what  will  be  in  the  strictest  sense  “privileged”  bodies.  The 
clause  deals  only  with  the  law  of  justification ;  more  correctly 
perhaps  it  deals  with  the  application  of  that  law  to  facts.  It 
creates  a  statutory  ground  of  justification,  and  thereby  establishes 
a  class  of  privileged  associations,  entitled  to  regulate  trade  con¬ 
ditions  on  behalf  either  of  workmen  or  of  employers.  It  deals 
directly  with  the  “  Stop-day  ”  case,  indirectly  with  Quinn  v. 
Leathern  and  the  rest. 

The  privilege  is  confined  to  registered  trade  unions;  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  registration  might  introduce  into  the  management  of 
rings  and  trusts,  which  are  also  tra.de  unions  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  a  very  desirable  modicum  of  publicity  and  official  super¬ 
vision.  The  privilege  is  confined  to  the  acts  of  the  union  itself, 
that  is  of  its  authorized  representatives.  An  unauthorized 
strike,  or  a  separate  combination  among  the  men,  would  remain 
subject  to  the  general  law,  though,  of  coiffse,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  get  a  cause  of  action  apart  from  the  intervention  of  an 
outside  body  such  as  the  trade  union  is  held  to  be.  In  this 
connexion  it  might  be  well  expressly  to  exclude  possibility  of 
ratification  by  the  union. 

The  privilege  is  limited  to  acts  (or,  of  course,  omissions)  in 
direct  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  clause  would  leave  untouched  the  actual  decision  in  such  a 
case  as  Giblan  v.  National  Amalgamated  Labourers,  where  a 
defaulting  branch  treasurer  was  persecuted  by  way  of  recovering 
the  debt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  cover  the  Glamorgan 
case.  Read’s  case,  the  recent  Denaby  case,  and  one  or  two  minor 
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but  very  important  decisions.^  The  actual  decision  in  Quinn  v. 
Leathern  might  stand  on  grounds  of  illegal  intimidation  in  the 
methoda  Two  points  for  further  consideration  are:  first,  the 
advisability  of  making  "  trade  dispute  ”  a  technical  condition,  to 
be  satisfied  only  by  formal  delivery  of  written  demands  by  one 
party  and  their  non-acceptance  by  the  other  party  within  a 
reasonable  interval;  second,  the  advisability  of  limiting  the 
privilege  for  each  union  to  disputes  in  its  own  trewie.  It  must 
suffice  merely  to  mention  these  points. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  second  of  the  proposed  clauses, 
the  first  sub-clause  would  have  the  effect  of  consolidating  (in 
the  union)  the  men’s  power  to  break  their  contracts,  while 
leaving  the  responsibility  scattered.  But,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  union  action  to  be  effective  must  involve 
breaches  of  contract  by  the  men,  much  would  be  lost  by  the 
omission  of  this  sub-clause.  It  would  pave  the  way  to  the  re¬ 
cognition  by  employers  of  the  trade  unions  as  the  real  contracting 
parties  on  behalf  of  the  men;  it  would  be  the  price  of  such 
recognition,  and  is  really  involved  therein,  that  the  unions 
should  become  in  some  way  also  formal  contracting  parties, 
liable  directly  on  the  contract,  instead  of  for  procurement  of 
a  breach. 

These  proposals,  though  giving  trade  unionists  much  that  they 
have  not,  though  withholding  a  good  deal  that  they  demand, 
are  not  put  forward  as  a  compromise.  This  is  no  irreducible 
minimum  which  trade  \mions  might  grudgingly  accept  from  a 
lukewarm  Government ;  it  is  suggested  as  all  they  need  ask  for 
from  a  friendly  one.  Anything  beyond  amounts  to  claiming 
irresponsibility  for  admitted  wrongs,  such  as  would  open  the 
door  to  persecution  and  organized  violence.  Anything  less  will 
hardly  preserve  to  trade  unions  their  essential  functions.  The 
reform  suggested  simply  allows  tiude  unionists  to  employ, 
defensively  or  ofiensively,  that  powerful  but  entirely  peaceable 
force  of  concerted  action  which  is  part  of  the  accepted  order  in 
our  great  industries. 

‘  Carr  v.  National  Amalfj^amated  Society  of  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
(1903,  Labour  Gazette,  xi.  24) ;  McQuire  v,  Andrews  (1004,  Labour  Gazette,  xii.  4). 
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The  proposals  deal  with  the  law  as  it  is  and  the  law  as  it  is 
likely  to  be.  They  deal  directly  with  the  issue,  and  with 
nothing  outside  the  issue.  They  deal  with  it  openly,  and  they 
deal  with  it  progressively ;  they  make  for  the  complete  recog¬ 
nition  of  trade  unions  as  bodies  within  the  law,  with  definite 
privileges  and  responsibilities,  instead  of  relegating  them,  as 
would  the  repeal  of  the  Taff  Vale  judgment,  to  a  hazardous 
security  beneath  and  outside  the  law. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  repeated  that  the  first  part  of  this 
article  is  not  to  be  judged  as  an  attempt  to  state  the  law,  or  to 
prove  its  injustice  to  trade  unioas.  It  is  an  enunciation  of 
principles,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  probably  raising  far 
more  questions  than  it  answers ;  it  has  of  necessity  passed  over 
in  silence  many  difficulties.  Nowhere  has  the  law  consciously 
and  without  warning  been  overstated ;  nowhere  consciously  have 
opinions  been  advanced  which  do  not  appear  to  have  the  support 
of  some  one  or  more  members  of  the  bench.  But  where  the  two 
schools  of  thought  which  have  divided  authority  on  this  topic 
appeared  in  unresolved  conflict.  Lord  Lindley  has  been  followed 
as  against  Lord  Herschell,  and,  in  place  of  balanced  arguments 
and  dicta,  the  views  of  that  school  have  been  presented  which  is 
both  the  most  unfavourable  to  trade  unionism  and  the  dominant 
school  at  the  present  time.  It  is  well  to  know  the  worst  before 
naming  remedies.  To  the  present  writer  this  enunciation  of 
principles  appears  to  lead  up  inevitably  to  the  legislation  here 
suggested.  The  reform  required  is  a  completion  of  the  incom¬ 
plete  changes  in  trade  union  status  which  have  been  efiected  by 
the  Act  of  1871  and  the  Taff  Vale  case. 

W.  H.  Beveridge. 


P.S. — The  “  stop-day  ”  case  mentioned  on  p.  137  (Glamorgan 
Coal  Co.  V.  South  Wales  Miners’  Federation)  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  of  Lorda  A  reversal  by  them  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal’s  decision  might  go  far  to  render  legislation  on 
behalf  of  unions  unnecessary. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOLISM. 

rjIHE  insistence  on  the  purely  moral  aspects  of  alcoholism, 
which  formerly  characterized  most  discussions  of  the  drink 
question,  led,  as  a  natural  result,  to  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  drunkenness;  and  in  this  way 
gave  rise  to  a  traditional  belief  that  the  primary  and  most 
serious  factor  in  intemperance  was  convivial  excess.  And, 
though  the  question  is  now  approached  in  a  less  narrow  spirit, 
and  with  a  better  appreciation  of  its  complexity,  this  tradition 
has  by  no  means  lost  its  influence :  it  is  still  a  common  practice 
to  speak  of  convivial  drunkenness  as  if  it  constituted  the  whole 
problem  of  alcoholism;  most  of  the  penal  and  reformatory 
methods  designed  to  deal  with  that  problem  take  drunkenness  as 
their  direct  objective ;  and  when  there  is  question  of  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  intemperance,  or  of  its  relation  to  other 
social  phenomena,  the  accepted  measure  of  alcoholic  excess  is 
still  found  in  the  statistics  of  that  ofience. 

In  reality,  however,  this  view  is  not  warranted  either  by  the 
evidence  of  statistics  or  by  the  direct  observation  of  the  alcoholic. 
The  graver  evib  that  are  wrought  by  alcohol,  which  indeed 
give  to  the  drink  question  the  importance  of  a  social  problem, 
do  not  depend  on  drunkenness,  but  on  chronic  intoxication ;  and 
their  connexion  is  not  with  the  convivial  abuse  of  alcohol,  but 
with  what  in  the  conditions  of  modem  life  is  of  vastly  greater 
importance,  with  its  role  as  a  social  and  industrial  anaesthetic — 
an  agent,  that  is  to  say,  which  relieves  the  sense  of  ill-being  and 
inefficiency  generated  by  bad  industrial  conditions,  by  excessive 
or  repugnant  work,  by  bad  or  insufficient  or  unattractive  food, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  this  industrial  drinking — and  hardly  ever 
mere  convivial  excess — which  is  the  real  source  of  chronic 
alcoholism,  and,  through  it,  of  alcoholic  crime,  suicide,  insanity. 
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and  racial  degeneration.  Of  course,  where  this  form  of  drinking 
is  found,  drunkenness  occurs  too ;  but  it  is  not  then  the  cause  of 
the  alcoholism ;  it  is  merely  the  expression  of  that  secondary 
development  of  convivial  excess  which  is  an  invariable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  industrial  drinking.  In  no  circumstances,  therefore, 
does  drunkenness  play  a  very  important  part,  whether  as  a  cause 
or  as  an  index,  of  the  chronic  intoxication  which  is  the  fact  of 
real  social  gravity. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  seemingly  paradoxical 
opposition  between  drunkenness  and  alcoholism,  it  is  sufficient  to 
look  at  the  differences  they  show  in  their  regional  distribution 
in  this  country;  to  compare,  for  example,  the  incidence  of 
drunkenness  in  the  several  counties  of  England  with  that  of  any 
of  the  phenomena  indicative  of  chronic  alcoholism,  such  as  the 
mortality  from  alcoholic  diseases  or  the  frequency  of  suicidal 
attempts — a  form  of  delinquency  known  to.  have  a  specially 
close  connexion  with  chronic  intoxication.^ 

Arranging,  then,  the  English  counties  with  North  and  South 
Wales  in  the  order  of  their  addiction  to  drunkenness,  we  find 
that  the  list  is  headed  by  the  chief  mining  districts — Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  South  Wales.  They  form  a  group  apart, 
with  annual  rates  for  drunkenness  immensely  in  exce.ss  of  those 
found  in  the  other  counties.  But  if  we  look  at  the  place  of  these 
districts  in  the  list  of  alcoholism,  the  result  is  entirely  different. 
Durham — a  long  way  the  most  drunken  county  in  England — has 
an  alcoholic  death-rate  which  ranks  it  with  the  sober  agricultural 
districts;  while  South  Wales,  third  highest  in  the  list  of 
drunkenness,  is  the  lowest  but  three  in  the  list  of  alcoholism. 

'  In  the  Cftse  of  alcoholic  mortality,  this  comparison  can  only  be  made  after  a 
rather  rough  fashion  ;  for  the  registration  county,  to  which  mortality  statistics  refer, 
is  not  identical  with  the  police  area  of  the  same  name,  which  furnishes  the  figures 
for  drunkenness.  None  the  less  the  difference  between  the  bases  is  not  so  great — 
except  in  the  case  of  the  metropolis  and  the  adjacent  counties— as  seriously  to  affect 
the  general  validity  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  comparison  leads,  and, 
indeed,  are  of  a  sufficiently  decisire  character  to  discount  very  largely  the  inaccura¬ 
cies  of  the  method.  We  can  moreover,  of  course,  control  them  further  through  our 
other  index  of  alcoholism,  the  statistics  of  suicidal  attempts,  which,  referring  as 
they  do  to  the  same  police  areas,  can  be  more  strictly  compared  with  the  statistics 
of  drunkenness. 
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TABLE  I. 

ARRESTS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS,  DEATHS  FROM  ALCOHOLISM  AND 
CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER,  AND  ATTEMPTS  TO  COMMIT 
SUICIDE  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  IN  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  WALKS  (ANNUAL  AVERAGE  PER  100,000  OF  THE 
ESTIMATED  POPULATION  IN  THE  DECENNIAL  PERIOD,  1891 
TO  1900). 


Coantles. 

Amaufor 

droDkennen. 

Death*  ftom 
aloohoUim  and 
drrhoai*  of 
Uver. 

Attempts  to 
commit  entclde. 

Durham . 

2228-8 

15-90 

4-32 

Northumberland  . 

164.3-8 

22.36 

6.37 

South  Wales . 

1012^ 

13-61 

2-59 

Lancashire  . 

806-4 

25-29 

6-57 

Metropolis  and  adjoining  counties 

748-7 

24-18 

9-43 

Stafi'ora . 

695-4 

18-86 

3-69 

Cumberland  . 

689-7 

1492 

2-47 

Worcester  . 

676-4 

1950 

5-38 

Shropshire  . 

661.3 

22-92 

3.36 

Yorks — West  Riding . 

644-1 

1667 

4-17 

Monmouth  . 

6-29-3 

12-81 

2-22 

Yorks— East  Riding . 

6-20-7 

1597 

4-55 

Warwick . 

599-2 

2470 

8-56 

North  Wales . 

569-9 

16-07 

1-99 

Cheshire . 

546-2 

20-48 

472 

Lincoln . 

542-9 

13-85 

4-14 

Nottingham  . 

5417 

18-03 

5-85 

Derby . 

610-1 

20-44 

3-94 

Yorks — North  Riding . 

15-67 

2-87 

Hampshire  . 

.390-9 

1961 

7-82 

Devonshire  . 

34.37 

1538 

4-32 

Westmoreland . 

340-8 

18-03 

2-14 

Sussex . 

312-5 

22-32 

4-78 

Hereford . 

297-8 

15-50 

3-47 

Northampton . 

296-4 

13-66 

673 

Gloucester  . 

2907 

14-41 

4-93 

Leicester . 

261-5 

16-19 

4-62 

Berkshire  . 

252-6 

17-79 

4-82 

Somerset  . 

246-7 

1970 

4-67 

Cornwall . 

230-1 

8-50 

1-11 

Huntingdon  . 

210-0 

17-69 

Dorset . 

209-5 

1310 

3-69 

Norfolk . 

200-7 

15-39 

2-77 

Bedford . 

184-5 

1775 

Wiltshire . 

172-6 

1544 

2-62 

Oxford . 

161-5 

16-22 

3-88 

Rutland . 

153-9 

18-39 

1-49 

Suffolk . 

143-1 

1461 

2  12 

Cambridge  . 

1006 

19-82 

1-77 

Buckingham  . 

97-0 

21-76 

2-80 

The  MetropoIU  is  here  combined  with  the  counties  which  contribute  to  the  police 
district — Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hertford,  Kent,  and  Essex. 
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And  Norihamberland,  which  ranks  high  in  both  lists,  is  only  an 
apparent  exception  to  the  same  rule,  for  its  excessive  alcoholism 
is  due  simply  to  the  dominant  influence  of  Newcastle,  which 
contains  37  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  county,  and, 
as  a  seaport,  is  industrially  under  quite  different  conditions. 
The  exclusion  of  Newcastle  would  reduce  the  rate  of  suicidal 
attempts  to  3  3  per  100,000,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  alco¬ 
holism  near  the  average  in  the  agricultural  counties,  but  the 
rate  of  drunkenness  would  still  stand  at  1348*8. 

The  plain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  then, 
undoubtedly,  that  alcoholism  and  drunkenness  arc  in  so  large  a 
measure  independent  phenomena  that  the  maximum  prevalence 
of  drunkenness  is  quite  consistent  with  a  relative  immunity 
from  alcoholism. 

And,  if  this  is  evident  even  when  our  unit  of  comparison  is 
the  county  with  its  mixed  industrial  conditions,  it  is  naturally 
a  good  deal  more  so  when  we  contrast  the  incidence  of  the 
different  phenomena  in  large  composite  areas  each  of  distinctive 
industrial  character.  This  method  has  been  used  with  excellent 
effect  in  the  criminal  statistics ;  and  for  our  present  purpose  we 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  same  selection  of  districts  that 
is  made  therein.  In  addition  to  being  admirably  representative, 
it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  obviously  free  from  bias. 

The  areas  that  best  exhibit  the  contrast  of  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  are,  in  the  criminal  statistics,  made  up  as  follows: — 
Agricultural  counties  (county  police  districts  only)  :  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Hunts,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  Hants,  Somerset,  Wilts. 
Manufacturing  towns:  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bradford, 
Derby,  Halifax,  Hanley,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Oldham,  Preston,  Sheffield,  Wolverhampton.  Seaports: 
Birkenhead,  Cardiff*,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  New¬ 
port  (Mon.),  Southampton,  South  Shields,  Swansea,  Tynemouth. 
Mining  counties :  Derbyshire  (excluding  Derby  borough),  Dur¬ 
ham  (excluding  Hartlepool,  South  Shields,  and  Sunderland), 
Glamorgan  (excluding  Cardiff  and  Swansea),  Monmouth  (ex¬ 
cluding  Newport),  Northumberland  (excluding  Newcastle  and 
Tynemouth). 
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Comparing  drunkenness  in  these  areas  with  the  offences  that 
are  known  to  be  predominantly  of  alcoholic  origin — suicidal 
attempts,  homicidal  crime,  and  homicidal  crime  and  assaults 
taken  together,  we  get  the  results  shown  in  Table  11.  The 
figures  to  the  right  in  this  table  are  the  comparative  mortality 
figures  from  alcoholism  alone  and  from  alcoholism  and  liver 
diseases  taken  together  for  the  occupational  groups  most  nearly 
related  to  each  industrial  area.  The  comparative  mortality 
figure  from  any  given  disease  in  any  given  occupation  indicates, 
it  will  be  recalled,  the  number  of  deaths  from  that  disease  that 
would  occur  in  a  population  corresponding  in  number  and  in  age 
constitution  to  the  standard  population,  hut  engaged  solely  in 
the  given  occupation.  These  figures  are,  therefore,  for  purposes 
of  comparison  the  best  available  measure  of  alcoholic  proclivity 
in  the  different  forms  of  industry.  The  substance  of  the  table 
is  shown  in  graphic  form  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

In  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  the  differences  in  the 
distribution  of  drunkenness  and  alcoholism  are  strikingly  visible. 
Drunkenness  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  mining  districts ;  but 
in  these  same  districts  the  frequency  of  the  specially  alcoholic 
offences  is  relatively  low,  that  of  the  most  characteristic  of  them 
— attempts  to  commit  suicide — being  even  lower  than  in  the 
agricultural  counties  where  drunkenness  is  rarest ;  and  the  com¬ 
parative  mortality  figures  from  alcoholism  in  the  group  of  coal¬ 
miners  and  in  that  of  agriculturists  is  the  same,  and  is  lower 
than  in  any  other  industrial  group. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  simply  that  in  the  mining 
districts  we  have  to  do  with  practically  pure  convivial  excess ; 
the  conditions  of  the  coal-miner’s  work  to  a  large  extent  exclude 
the  possibility  of  his  drinking  during  the  hours  of  labour ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  his  relative  prosperity  and  low  standard  of 
culture  are  extremely  favourable  to  convivial  indulgence.  In 
the  manufacturing  towns,  on  the  contrary,  and  still  more  in  the 
seaports,  the  conditions  of  labour,  especially  among  the  unskilled 
workers,  are  of  a  kind  greatly  to  further  industrial  drinking ;  and 
accordingly,  eis  compared  with  the  sober  and  non-alcoholic  agri¬ 
cultural  counties,  or  with  the  drunken  smd  equally  non-alcoholic 
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TABLE  II. 

DRUNKENNESS,  HOMICIDAL  CRIME  AND  ASSAULTS.  HOMICIDAL 
CRIME  ALONE  AND  ATTEMPTS  TO  COMMIT  SUICIDE  IN 
COMPOSITE  AREAS  OP  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  CHARACTER 
(ANNUAL  AVERAGE  PER  100,000  OF  ESTIMATED  POPULATION 
DURING  THE  YEARS  1891-1900);  WITH  COMPARATIVE  MOR¬ 
TALITY  RATES  FROM  (a)  ALCOHOLISM  AND  (6)  ALCOHOLISM 
AND  LIVER  DISEASES  TAKEN  TOGETHER,  IN  CERTAIN  OCCU¬ 
PATIONAL  GROUPS  (CENSUS  OF  1891). 


Anniul  averaKe  per  100,000 
ioliabitanta. 


Agricultural  counties 
Manufacturing  towns 

Seaports 
Mining  districts 


Comp,  mortality  flgnrea. 


U  I 

=  5  1  Occupational  group*. 


21  I  Agriculturists. 
.•JO  Textile-workers. 
40  i  Metal-workers. 
78  !  Dockers. 

21  Coal  miners. 


Agricultural 
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towns. 


a.  Drunkenness. 

b.  Homicide  and  assauits, 
e.  Homicidal  crime. 

d.  Attempted  suicide. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  RATES. 
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mining  districts,  these  towns  show  high  rates  of  alcoholic  crime 
and  of  suicidal  attempts,  and  the  occupational  groups  which 
represent — though,  of  course,  only  very  imperfectly — their 
distinctive  industrial  conditions,  have  correspondingly  high 
comparative  mortality  figures  from  alcoholism. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistical 
evidence  is  clearly  that  the  connexion  of  chronic  alcoholism  is 
with  industrial  drinking  and  not  with  convivial  drunkenness, 
and  that  accordingly  the  latter  phenomenon,  however  regrettable 
as  a  proof  of  a  low  standard  of  manners,  is  not  of  very  great 
account  in  the  causation  of  the  worst  evils  of  intemperance,  at 
all  events  under  the  prevailing  conditions  in  this  country. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  inquire 
more  closely  into  the  characteristics  and  origin  of  this  industrial 
drinking  on  which  the  social  problem  of  alcoholism  seems  so 
largely  to  depend.  Of  course,  such  an  inquiry,  even  if  of  a  very 
limited  and  superficial  kind,  is  beset  with  considerable  difficulty. 
The  drinking  habits  of  a  trade  are  a  very  complex  affair :  they 
are  the  outcome  of  a  large  number  of  forces,  biological  and 
economic,  more  or  less  active  according  to  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  varying  in  their  relative  importance,  tending,  too,  to 
persist  in  tradition  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  operative  in 
fact.  It  is,  accordingly,  no  easy  matter  to  formulate  them  very 
positively,  even  in  the  rare  instances  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  occupations  that  are  fairly  homogeneous  and  well-defined. 
Still,  by  careful  comparison  of  diflferent  trades  and  of  different 
conditions  of  the  same  trade,  we  can  get  at  all  events  a  rough 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  main  determining  infiuences. 

The  most  important  of  these  influences  would  seem,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  to  be  unquestionably  the  character  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  effort  that  the  work  demands.  The  cause 
of  industrial  drinking  lies,  of  course,  in  the  power  that  alcohol 
has  of  giving  a  sense  of  increased  strength  and  efficiency. 
Recent  experimental  research  has  shown  that  this  feeling  is 
largely  subjective,  and  that  whatever  real  access  of  energy  is 
produced  is  of  very  short  duration.  But,  however  the  facts 
may  appear  on  the  recording  cylinder  of  the  experimental 
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psychologist,  this  sense  of  increased  vigour  is  real  to  the  drinker; 
and  accordingly,  in  proportion  as  his  work  is  of  a  kind  to  cause 
exhaustion  and  depression  he  will  tend  to  seek  relief  in  alcohol, 
so  long  at  least  as  its  agreeable  action  is  not  outweighed  by 
obvious  and  immediate  disadvantages. 

In  labour  that  demands  only  coarse  muscular  effort,  these 
conditions  are  best  realized :  the  sense  of  fatigue  is  relieved  by 
the  pseudo-stimulant  action  of  alcohol,  while  the  real  loss  in 
keenness  of  perception  and  accuracy  of  muscular  adjustment 
produced  by  the  drug  is  here  relatively  unimportant  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  skilled  occupations  which  do  not 
call  for  much  muscular  effort,  but  in  which  fine  movement  and 
quick  touch  are  essential :  in  these  occupations  the  effect  of  al¬ 
cohol  in  increasing  the  feeling  of  energy  is  relatively  insignificant, 
while  its  paralytic  action  is  felt  as  distinctly  detrimental. 
Between  these  extremes  lie  numerous  intermediate  degrees, 
where  skill  and  gross  effort  are  required  in  varying  combina¬ 
tions,  and  where,  according  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  the 
other,  there  is  a  lesser  or  greater  tendency  to  industrial  drinking. 

Differences  of  this  latter  sort  often  exist,  of  course,  between 
various  branches  of  the  same  trade,  and  may,  when  sufiiciently 
pronounced,  lead  to  special  deviations  from  the  type  of  drinking 
which  characterizes  the  industry  in  general.  In  the  iron  trade, 
for  instance,  though  the  drinking  tradition  is  very  strong,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  of  late  years  to  restrict  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  alcohol  during  work  hours ;  but  this 
tendency  has  been  relatively  much  less  marked  in  blacksmiths’ 
work,  and  even  in  factories  where  beer  is  prohibited  in  the 
other  shops,  it  is  frequently  allowed  to  the  smiths.  And 
similarly  in  carriage  works,  where,  outside  of  London,  drinking 
during  working  hours  is  discouraged,  it  is  not  only  permitted  in 
the  case  of  the  smiths,  but  on  “  shoeing  days  ”  beer  is  often 
supplied  by  the  employer.  The  brass-casters,  again,  show  an 
exception  of  different  tendency :  these  mechanics  enjoy  among 
metal-workers  a  reputation  for  relative  sobriety,  at  all  events 
as  regards  ordinary  workday  drinking,  and  this  is  attributed 
by  their  comrades  to  the  special  character  of  their  work. 
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brass-moulding  requiring  an  exceptional  steadiness  and  quick¬ 
ness  of  hand  quite  incompatible  with  the  constant  use  of  alcohol. 

The  nature  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  effort  is,  then,  the 
fundamental  factor  :  and  many  of  the  other  influences  which  are 
associated  with  it  in  determining  industrial  alcoholism  are  really 
to  be  regarded  as  derived  from  it,  and  operate  simply  to  reinforce 
its  action.  The  low  rate  of  wages,  for  instance,  and  the  system 
of  payment  at  short  intervals  customary  in  forms  of  labour  of 
the  gross  muscular  sort,  are  exactly  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
tendency  to  industrial  drinking  which  is  primarily  due  to  the 
character  of  the  work ;  while  in  skilled  occupations  the  better 
pay  at  longer  intervals  will  have  the  contrary  effect. 

Of  all  these  secondary  conditions,  by  far  the  most  important 
is  the  facility  of  access  to  alcohol  during  working  hours.  It  is, 
in  fact,  from  the  interaction  of  this  factor  with  the  character 
of  the  effort  that  the  drinking  tradition  of  an  industry  is 
mainly  formed.  For,  as  the  pseudo-stimulant  effect  of  alcohol 
is  transitory  and  is  followed  by  reaction,  it  is  essential  for  its 
industrial  use  that  the  dose  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  If 
the  intervals  are  so  long  that  the  period  of  depression  over- 
sheidows  that  of  increased  well-being,  the  disadvantages  of  the 
drug  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  the  workers  to  exclude  its 
use.  The  mining  industry  is  a  case  in  point.  The  restrictions 
on  the  taking  of  liquor  into  mines  are  effectual,  and  accordingly 
there  is  rarely  any  opportunity  for  industrial  drinking  except 
immediately  before  going  to  work.  But  as  the  exhilarating 
effect  of  a  single  dose  of  alcohol  does  not  go  far  in  an  eight- 
hours’  shift,  it  is  the  subsequent  feeling  of  depression  that 
dominates.  And  therefore  coal-miners,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  remarkably  prone  to  convivial  drunkenness,  do  not  show 
any  tendency  to  industrial  drinking,  and  their  tradition  holds 
that  beer  is  a  “  muddling  ”  thing  to  work  on. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  coal-miners  we  may  take  the  unskilled 
labourer  of  the  seaports.  He  is  a  cheap  and  easily  replaced 
tool,  and,  as  his  drinking  propensities  are  of  no  immediate 
disadvantage  to  his  employers,  no  one  has  any  very  strong 
motive  to  interfere  with  them.  The  labourers  of  this  class, 
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therefore,  have  practically  free  access  to  alcohol  while  at  work ; 
and  amongst  them  accordingly  industrial  drinking  is  most 
elaborately  organized,  and  the  death-rate  from  alcoholic  diseases 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  occupational  group  except  that  of 
the  liquor  trade. 

Any  of  the  various  categories  of  riverside  labour  will  illustrate 
this  point.  In  one  form  of  London  porterage,  for  instance,  where 
there  is  need  of  much  muscular  strength,  the  method  of  work 
and  payment  is  this :  An  overseer  takes  on  a  limited  number 
of  men,  each  man  paying  a  nominal  deposit  for  his  knot ;  the 
porter  then  starts  work,  receiving  at  the  warehouse  door,  for 
each  box  he  takes  in,  a  brass  ticket  marked  with  the  amount 
of  his  fee,  \d.,  2d.,  or  3d.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  box. 
These  tickets  he  can  get  changed  for  money  later  in  the  day 
by  the  clerk,  or  he  can  bring  them  at  any  time  to  a  public- 
house  which  enjoys  the  special  privilege  of  cashing  them,  the 
porter  taking  a  certain  proportion  of  their  value  in  drink. 
The  second  alternative  is,  of  course,  nearly  always  adopted, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  large  number  of  these  men  do  their 
work  almost  altogether  on  beer.  As  soon  as  its  effect  is 
sufficiently  visible  to  suggest  risk  of  accident,  the  man  has  to 
give  up  his  knot  for  the  day,  and  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  hand. 
These  conditions  produce  the  worst  form  of  industrial  drinking. 
In  other  sorts  of  porterage,  while  the  conditions  are  nearly 
similar  as  regards  industrial  intoxication,  the  retention  till  the 
end  of  the  week  of  part  of  the  wage  under  the  title  of  “  plus 
money  ”  gives  am  opportunity  of  convivial  excess  in  addition. 

In  dock  labour  proper,  payment  is  deferred  till  the  day’s  work 
is  finished,  but  an  advance  or  “  subb  ”  is  always  obtainable  from 
the  foreman  or  from  a  comrade,  and  drink  is  readily  accessible, 
there  being  usually  a  regular  forenoon  and  afternoon  pause  for 
refreshment,  the  “beevor  times.”  Liquor  can  also  be  brought 
in  on  coming  to  work  in  the  morning  and  after  the  breakfast 
and  dinner  intervals ;  and  at  other  times  the  labourer  can 
generally  get  what  he  wants  through  the  agency  of  one  of  the 
dock  loafers  who  pick  up  a  living  in  this  way,  receiving  as 
remuneration  for  their  services  the  penny  deposit  paid  on  the 
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pint  botti.e.  Among  all  the  categories  of  dock  workers,  accord¬ 
ingly,  drinking  throughout  the  working  day  is  habitual,  from 
the  “  freshener  ”  of  “  four  ale  ”  or  rum  and  coffee  before  starting 
in  the  morning,  to  the  booze  after  knocking  off  work.  At  the 
dinner  hour  the  drinking,  as  in  the  evening,  is  often  convivial ; 
at  other  times  it  has  the  industrial  characteristic  of  being  solitary. 

As  we  pass  to  occupations  which  involve,  at  all  events  among 
some  of  the  workers,  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  and  therefore 
have  less  predisposition  to  industrial  drinking,  we  find  also, 
as  a  rule,  a  corresponding  diminution  of  these  secondary  in¬ 
fluences  that  in  the  riverside  labourer  make  so  strongly  for 
alcoholism.  And  this  applies  more  particularly  to  what  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  most  important  of  these  influences — the 
opportunity  of  access  to  alcohol.  In  these  occupations  there  is 
need  of  greater  and  more  sustained  individual  efficiency,  and 
there  is  also  in  general  a  greater  risk  of  accident,  so  that  the 
employer  has  a  clear  interest  in  checking  industrial  drinking, 
and  he  is  therefore  likely  to  restrict,  as  far  as  he  can,  the 
facilities  for  getting  liquor  during  work  hours.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to  progress  in  this  direction 
by  stopping  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  intervals,  or,  at  all 
events,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  alcohol  at  these  times. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure  owing  to  a  better  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  employers  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  working 
capacity,  but  certainly  even  more  to  their  quickened  sense  of 
legal  responsibility.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  in  this  indirect 
way  the  Employers’  Liability  Acts  have  been  more  effectual  in 
checking  alcoholism  than  any  legislation  of  a  professedly 
temperance  aim. 

The  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  industrial  enterprise  in 
the  hands  of  large  employers,  and  the  increasing  use  of  machinery 
have  naturally  helped  these  influences :  the  big  master  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  willing  and  more  able  to  control  the  drinking  habits 
of  his  employees  than  the  small  master  who  is  educationally 
and  socially  on  pretty  nearly  the  same  level  as  his  men,  and 
whose  undertakings  are  generally  limited  to  rougher,  simpler, 
and  less  dangerous  work. 
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This  is  very  well  seen  in  the  building  trade,  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  regards  industrial  drinking  are  quite  different  in 
the  large  and  in  the  small  firms.  The  small  master  in  the 
building  trade,  though  he  pays  weekly  wages,  is  always  ready 
to  give  a  “subb”  for  beer,  and  makes  no  difficulties  about 
frequent  sending  out  for  liquor,  since  his  work  is  not  usually 
of  a  kind  that  will  suffer  from  a  little  unsteadiness  of  hand ; 
and  his  men,  on  their  side,  will  not  expect  him  to  provide  them 
with  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  proper  meals,  as  would  be 
exacted  in  the  case  of  a  large  firm.  The  big  employer,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  no  “  subb,”  so  that  there  is  a  greater  likelihood 
of  a  good  part  of  the  weekly  wage  being  brought  home  and  not 
being  available  for  deiily  drinking ;  he  is  obliged  also  to  carry 
out  the  Union  rule  requiring  the  provision  of  a  mess-room  with 
a  man  to  cook  regular  meals;  and,  most  important  of  all,  he 
need  not,  and  generally  does- not,  allow  frequent  opportunities 
for  getting  liquor  during  work-hours.  Some  firms,  it  is  true, 
still  countenance  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  beer-times,  but 
their  number  is  decreasing :  and  on  big  jobs,  where  there  is 
risk  of  accident — as,  for  instance,  in  the  erection  of  sky-scrapers 
— it  is  now  the  rule  that  men  can  only  get  liquor  at  the  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner  hours. 

The  carriage  trade  illustrates  the  same  thing  in  a  somewhat 
different  fashion.  In  that  industry  the  growth  of  specialization 
has  led  to  a  sort  of  reversion  in  London :  the  big  metropolitan 
firms  do  not  directly  employ  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  their 
factories,  but  they  contract  with  a  “  piece-gaff  ”  for  each  portion 
of  the  work,  and  the  piece-gaff  then  hires  his  men.  These 
piece-gaffs  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  small 
masters,  and  their  attitude  towards  the  drinking  habits  of  their 
men  is  in  general  marked  by  the  same  laxity ;  and,  as  a  result, 
in  the  carriage  trade  alcoholism  is  much  more  prevalent  in 
London  than  in  the  provinces. 

In  most  factories  the  conditions,  though,  of  course,  varying  a 
good  deal  according  to  the  special  character  of  the  work,  the 
amount  and  sort  of  machinery  in  use,  the  personal  views  of  the 
employer,  and  so  forth,  are  on  the  whole  somewhat  similar  to 
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those  in  the  larger  firms  of  the  building  trade,  and  tend  in  the 
same  way  to  restrict  industrial  drinking  to  the  regular  meal- 
hours. 

Exceptional  instances  are,  however,  not  infrequent,  where 
drinking  is  allowed  at  other  times,  and  this  is,  of  course, 
especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  employer  or  foreman  has  a 
direct  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  liquor.  Sometimes,  for  example, 
the  firm  runs  a  canteen  on  its  own  account,  and  sometimes  it 
makes,  or  allows  the  manager  to  make,  an  arrangement  with 
an  individual  publican,  giving  him  the  sole  right  of  selling 
beer  in  the  factory  during  working  hours.  Both  methods  are 
common,  and  both,  of  course,  act  as  strong  incentives  to  in¬ 
dustrial  alcoholism,  for  they  not  only  multiply  the  opportunities 
for  drinking,  but  they  also  des»troy  much  of  the  restraining 
influence  due  to  want  of  ready  cash.  For  the  factory  canteen 
and  the  privileged  beer-seller  run  none  of  the  risks  that  the 
ordinary  publican  incurs  when'  he  gives  credit.  In  the  case  of 
the  canteen  the  workman’s  debt  for  beer  is  simply  settled  when 
he  receives  his  pay  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  ofiicial  public-house  are  usually  protected  either  by  an 
unwritten  law  of  the  firm  that  the  drink  bill  has  the  first  claim 
on  the  wages,  or  by  some  special  arrangement  which  secures 
the  same  end.  In  London,  for  instance,  it  is  sometimes  the 
practice  for  the  publican  to  issue  brass  tickets  stamped  with 
different  values  from  lc2.  to  3d.;  these  he  hands  over  to  the 
foreman  of  the  “  tied  ”  factory,  giving  him  a  small  commission 
on  the  affair;  the  foreman  gives  them  out  to  the  men  on 
demand  as  an  advance  on  wages,  and  the  publican  then  honours 
them  in  liquor  according  to  their  face-value. 

While  some  employers,  by  methods  of  the  kind  just  described, 
directly  promote  industrial  drinking,  and  while  others  adopt  a 
simply  indifferent  attitude,  a  considerable  number — in  some 
trades,  indeed,  a  large  majority — altogether  prohibit  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol  into  their  factories;  and  some  of  them  go 
further,  and,  by  starting  temperance  canteens,  encourage  the  use 
of  hygienic  substitutes.  The  effect  of  such  measures,  if  well 
devised  and  carried  out,  is  very  great ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  in 
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the  case  of  the  coal-miners,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  daily  drinking  by  a  pint  or  two  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  but  of  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  intoxication, 
and  so  compelling  the  worker  to  realize  by  actual  experience 
that  the  sense  of  increased  energy  which  he  gets  from  alcohol  is 
a  very  brief  illusion. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
industrial  alcoholism  seem  to  promise  the  best  immediate  results 
with  the  least  practical  difficulty.  The  prohibition  of  the  “  tied 
factory  ”  system  and  its  modifications  is  a  reform  that  could  be 
readily  carried  out  The  restriction  of  drinking  facilities  during 
working  hours  and  the  provision  of  healthy  substitutes  for 
alcohol  might  easily  be  made  more  general.  Probably  even  their 
compulsory  enforcement,  whenever  the  local  conditions  of  the 
industry  admit  of  it,  would  meet  with  little  opposition  on  the 
part  of  eithevemployer  or  employed.  Again,  much  might  be 
done  through  school  instruction  to  difi'use  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  action  of  alcohol,  and  more  particularly  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that,  though  it  may  have  a  legitimate  convivial  function, 
its  use  as  an  industrial  fillip  is  invariably  fraught  with  danger. 

By  these  and  other  measures  of  an  equally  modest  sort,  the 
amount  of  industrial  drinking  might  be  considerably  reduced, 
with  a  corresponding  abatement  of  the  worst  social  evils  of 
alcoholism.  At  the  lowest  estimate  their  effect  in  this  way 
would  certainly  be  greater — as  it  could,  indeed,  hardly  be  less 
— than  that  produced  by  the  costly  and  futile  systems  which 
attempt  to  strike  at  alcoholism  through  drunkenness. 

W.  C.  Sullivan. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS. 


A  T  the  close  of  his  book  on  Progress  and  Poverty,  Mr.  Henry 
George  throws  out  a  valuable  hint  as  to  the  true  direction 
which  eflforts  after  social  improvement  should  take : — 

“  When  we  see  that  social  development  is  governed  ...  by  law  at 
once  unchangeable  and  beneficent ;  when  we  see  that  human  will  is  the 
great  factor,  and  that,  taking  men  in  the  aggregate,  their  condition  is 
as  they  make  it ;  when  we  see  that  economic  law  and  moral  law  are 
essentially  one  ...  a  flood  of  light  breaks  in  upon  the  problem  of 
individual  life.”* 

Here  is  an  admission  which  at  once  vindicates  the  claim  of 
Christian  ethics  to  regulate  all  social  transactions  between  man 
and  man.  It  implies  that  the  science  of  economics  has  to  do 
with  facts  and  conditions  which  are  ethical;  that  the  social 
question  is  at  its  root  an  ethical  question ;  and  that  character  is 
the  supreme  force  in  social  progress.  Further,  when  the  cause 
of  social  reform  is  elevated  into  a  religion,  as  by  the  Labour 
Church, — when  it  is  contended  that  “  the  emancipation  of  labour 
depends  upon  obedience  to  the  economic  and  moral  laws  of  God,” 
— it  is  virtually  acknowledged  that  a  religious  question  underlies 
the  moral,  and  that  the  will  of  man  can  only  achieve  its  social 
task  in  submission  to  and  conformity  with  the  will  of  God. 

A  few  words  only  are  needed  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
intimate  connexion  between  Christian  theology  and  Christian 
ethics.  The  end  and  aim  of  Christianity  is  a  moral  transforma¬ 
tion — first  of  individuals,  and  afterwards,  through  individuals, 
of  human  society ;  and  we  are  sure  that  this  moral  transforma¬ 
tion  cannot  come  about  apart  from  what  God  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  man.  ”  His  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things 
that  pertain  to  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of 
*  Page  603. 
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Him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue.”  *  Salvation  means, 
not  so  much  deliverance  from  danger  and  loss  in  a  future  state 
of  being,  as  deliverance  of  men  and  of  communities  here  and 
now  from  all  that  fetters  their  liberty  or  hinders  their  true 
development — from  selfishness,  greed,  lust,  and  intemperance. 
In  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  in  no  other  system,  creed  and  con¬ 
duct  are  indissolubly  united.  Jesus  Christ  reveals  not  only  the 
Being,  but  the  character  of  God.  He  reveals  to  man  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  goodness.  He  sets  before  him  as  his  aim,  union  with 
the  Father  through  the  Son ;  as  his  pattern  for  imitation,  the 
righteousness  and  lovingkindness  of  God ;  as  his  source  of  power, 
the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  world.  All  these  things 
are  to  us  Christian  truisma  We  believe  that  Christianity  has 
already  displayed  in  the  world  the  potency  of  a  moral  revolu¬ 
tion;  that  it  has  succeeded,  where  ancient  systems  failed,  in 
providing  the  necessary  motive  force  for  the  regeneration  of 
mankind;  and  that  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  that  any  modem 
non-Christian  system  can  achieve  success  where  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  moral  philosophies  of  Greece  con¬ 
spicuously  failed.  At  the  same  time,  Christian  morality  is 
expansive,  because  the  Church  is  a  living  and  growing  society ; 
and  the  business  of  Christian  teachers  and  thinkers  is  to  be,  as 
Professor  Seeley  has  said,  "not  merely  passive  channels  of 
ancient  wisdom,  passive  administrators  of  ancient  rules,  but 
thinkers,  interpreters  of  the  age,  the  living  legislators  of  a  living 
society.”  ^ 

As  our  experience  grows,  we  become  more  and  more  steadily 
impressed  with  the  power  of  personality  as  the  supreme  social 
force.  “  The  advance  of  society,”  it  has  been  said,  “  depends  on 
the  constant  exertions  of  the  good  man;  when  he  abandons 
these  exertions,  it  drops  back  like  lead  :  ”  and  this  fact  to  some 
extent  justifies  that  tendency  to  look  upon  things  from  an  indi¬ 
vidualistic  standpoint,  which  is  characteristic,  for  instance,  of 
the  official  "moral  theology”  of  the  Roman  Church.  Now  and 
then  we  have  conspicuous  examples  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
personal  force. 

*  2  Pet.  13.  ’  The  Church  at  a  Teacher  of  Morality^  p.  280. 
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“Ambition  in  a  better  sense,”  says  Mr.  Morley,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  “  the  motion  of  a  resolute  and  potent  genius  to  use 
strength  for  the  purposes  of  strength,  to  clear  the  path,  dash  obstacles 
aside,  force  good  causes  forward — such  a  quality  as  that  is  the  very 
law  of  the  being  of  a  personality  so  vigorous,  intrepid,  confident,  and 
capable  as  his.”  ^ 

And  we  feel  somehow  that  Christianity  fails  in  its  social  mission 
if  it  fails  to  develops  vigorous  individuality,  to  train  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  individual  conscience,  and  so  gradually  to  lift  the 
general  level  of  public  opinion  on  moral  and  social  questions. 

Thus  we  naturally  ask  ourselves,  as  we  survey  the  present 
condition  and  prospects  of  society  in  Europe  and  America,  What 
are  the  most  potent  motives  which  act  on  the  will  of  the 
average  man,  and  what  is  their  present  force  ?  I  do  not  think 
we  can  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  in  our  own  country 
the  long  strain  of  the  South  African  Wai’  has  been  followed  by 
a  kind  of  moral  reaction,  and  a  spread  of  indifference  to  social 
questions  in  large  classes  of  the  community.  There  has  been 
a  decay  of  enthusiasm  corresponding  to  what  has  been  called 
“  the  passing  of  conviction  ;  ”  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  three  tendencies  which  specially  challenge  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  study  Christian  ethics,  and  who  believe  that  a 
great  revival  of  the  moral  forces  inherent  in  Christianity  is  our 
chief  present  need. 

The  most  potent  factor  in  the  moral  life  of  most  men,  the 
strongest  incentive  to  noble  and  unselfish  living,  is  the  thought 
of  God.  It  was  remarked  by  a  keen  observer,  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  that  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  time  incompar¬ 
ably  the  most  serious  was  the  gradual  disappearance  from  the 
minds  of  men  of  the  thought  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  the 
causes  of  this  phenomenon  it  has  immense  social  significance. 
The  Gospel,  as  Harnack  has  taught  us,  means,  in  one  aspect  at 
least,  “  the  application  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  to  the  whole  of 
life."  Belief  in  God  means  belief  in  righteousness  as  the  law 
of  human  activity  in  every  sphere ;  it  means  belief  in  the  claims 
of  a  Divine  kingdom  to  be  realized  in  this  present  world ;  it 
*  Life  of  fF.  E.  Oladstont,  i.  218. 
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means  belief  in  the  infinite  value  of  every  human  soul;  it 
implies  a  conviction  of  the  dignity  of  common  life — a  belief 
that  the  world  of  human  and  social  interests  is  the  proper  field 
for  the  exercise,  development,  and  probation  of  character;  it 
means  the  endeavour  to  look  at  all  things  in  the  light  of  God’s 
revealed  will,  and  an  honest  attempt  to  apply  the  highest  moral 
laws  to  the  solution  of  all  social  and  political  problems.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  late  Dr.  Dale’s  description  of  John  Bright — 

“  To  him  God  was  infinitely  great  and  angust  ;  the  will  of  God  was 
one  with  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  commanding  obedience  and 
submission  whatever  may  be  the  cost — not  to  be  resisted,  not  to  be 
forgotten,  either  by  individual  men  or  nations,  except  at  their  infinite 
peril.”  ^ 

Accordingly,  the  primary  task  of  Christian  ethics  is  to  re¬ 
kindle  in  men’s  minds  the  idea  of  God ;  “  to  give  vitality  to  the 
thought  of  God ;  ”  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  supreme 
force  in  human  life — consoling,  sustaining,  uplifting,  inspiring, 
enabling  men  in  all  that  they  suffer,  in  all  that  they  do  and 
dare,  in  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Surely  this  is  the 
supreme  necessity  of  the  time.  It  falls  in  with  the  principle  to 
which  all  Christian  moralists  assign  the  chiefest  place — the 
principle  of  the  Love  of  God.  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart  and  all  thy  mind,  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength.”  The  root  of  moral  and  social  disorder  is 
false  worship — some  form  of  religion  which  owns  something  else 
than  God  as  the  mightiest  and  most  irresistible  of  things.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  worship  of  nature,  of  art,  of  beauty,  of 
money,  of  honour,  of  pleasure;  worship,  that  is,  of  idols — 
worship  energetic,  profound,  absorbing — which  enslaves  men’s 
minds,  and  degrades  their  ambitions,  which  in  every  sense 
“  wars  against  the  soul.” 

Hence  the  grave  social  significance  of  the  extraordinary  decay 
of  Sunday  observance.  The  one  day  when  the  thought  of  God 
can  be  lifted  high  before  the  minds  of  men  has  to  a  great  extent 
become  as  other  days — a  day  when  men  lay  waste  their  powers, 
when  they  not  merely  abstain  from  worship,  but  are  gradually 
'  Cemtemperary  Review,  May,  1889. 
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dissipating  by  neglect  the  spiritual  faculties  which  are  the 
basis  of  all  worthy  moral  life.  Nor  can  we  regard  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  from  this  point  of  view  what  is  called  “  the  rural  exodus.” 
In  the  country  our  forefathers  had  about  them  sights  and 
sounds  which  spoke  of  God — His  wisdom  and  power,  His 
patience  and  tenderness.  In  crowded  towns  there  are  few 
things  which  remind  them  of  the  presence  of  God.  Thought  is 
rather  drowned  in  the  excitements  of  the  moment  than  stimu¬ 
lated.  The  very  conditions  of  life  in  which  so  many  live  tend 
to  obscure  the  righteousness  of  God. 

The  practical  atheism  or  materialism  which  leaves  God  out  of 
account  in  all  social  transactions  and  speculations  is,  of  course, 
very  different  from  the  theoretic  socialism  which  says  in  plain 
words,  “  The  idea  of  God  must  be  destroyed ;  it  is  the  keynote 
of  a  perverted  system ;  ”  ^  but  it  is  not  less  insidious  and  danger¬ 
ous,  and  it  is  important  to  consider  carefully  how  far  the 
assertion  is  true,  that  materialism  is  “  the  reigning  creed  of  the 
day  in  the  English-speaking  races,”*  and  what  causes  have 
brought  about  such  a  state  of  things.  Is  it  that  our  traditional 
ideas  of  God  have  been  affected  by  criticism  which  is  supposed 
to  have  discredited  the  Bible  ?  or  has  there  been  a  wide-spread 
atrophy  of  the  spiritual  faculty,  induced  by  the  absorbing 
pressure  of  the  struggle  for  existence  or  by  the  development 
of  modern  industrialism  ?  Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  I 
think  that  the  task  of  Christian  ethics  is  to  insist  that,  as  all 
morality  consists  in  the  relation  of  personalities  to  each  other 
and  to  things,  so  the  good  is  an  attribute  of  personality.  The 
heathen  systems  spoke  of  to  ayoBov.  Christ  speaks  of  the  good 
as  belonging  to  the  category  of  personality  tlq  iariv  6  kyadoq, 
ouStic  ayaBu^,  tl  firi  tic,  ^  Otdc  *  Christianity  proclaims  a  personal 
being  who  subsists  as  the  centre  of  that  very  realm  of  personality 
which  is  presupposed  in  all  ethical  and  social  life.  The  law  of 
righteousness  is  one  with  the  living  will  of  God ;  in  Him  the 
law  is  alive ;  it  is  enthroned  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 


'  Marx,  quoted  by  Peabody,  Jam  Christ  and  the  Social  Questmi,  p.  16. 

*  Lilly,  Right  and  Wrong,  p.  12, 

*  Matt.  xix.  17  ;  Luke  xviiL  19. 
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our  only  wisdom  is  to  recognize  in  the  existence  of  God  some¬ 
thing  which,  as  Harnack  says,  “  sets  up  a  paramount  title  to  be 
the  first  and  only  fact  that  reveals  the  fundamental  basis  and 
meaning  of  life.”^  We  have  to  bring  into  the  light  of  our 
belief  in  God  all  the  problems  which  we  have  to  face  either  as 
individuals  or  as  members  of  a  community. 

“  There  is,”  as  Bp.  Westcott  once  warned  us,  “  a  practical  atheism 
.  .  .  which  grows  insensibly  within  us  if  we  separate  what  cannot  be 
separated  with  impunity,  the  secular  from  the  Divine,  the  past  and  the 
future  from  the  present,  earth  from  heaven,  the  things  of  Caesar  from 
the  things  of  God.”  * 

There  is  no  hope  of  social  advance  apart  from  a  vital  belief  in 
God  as  He  has  made  Himself  known  in  the  past,  as  He  is 
revealing  Himself  at  the  present  moment. 

Another  potent  force  in  determining  human  conduct  is  self- 
love.  Self-love  may  exist  in-  its  higher  rational  form,  or  in  its 
lower  and  grosser  form.  In  any  case  it  is  an  instinct  which 
needs  educating  and  enlightening.  At  present  the  spectacle 
presented  to  us  by  modern  social  life  recalls  the  prophecy  of 
St.  Paul,  that  in  the  last  days  perilous  or  “  hard  times  ”  ®  shall 
come  ;  for  men  will  be  tpiXavrot,  <jn\dpyvpoi  .  .  .  ^iXifSovoi  pdXXov 
ii  (ftiXudioi.  Most  of  us  are  aware  to  some  extent  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  tendencies  here  indicated — the  love  of  self,  the  love 
of  money,  the  love  of  pleasure.  The  beliefs  and  characters  of 
the  mass  of  the  population  have  been,  we  are  assured,  more 
undermined  "  by  new  wealth  than  by  new  knowledge.”  Wealth 
is  an  object  of  ambition,  as  supplying  the  means  of  luxury  ;  and 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  has  become  a  passion,  weakening  and 
enfeebling  character.  Recreation  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
means  enabling  men  to  work  better,  but  is  often  exalted  into 
a  business,  and  almost  a  profession.  There  is  much  scope  for 
Christian  teaching  about  self-love,  regarded  as  including 
temperance — p«ruTtig  irtpi  h^ovag. 

But  still  more  is  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  Christian  aspect 
of  the  fact  that  man  is  TroXcroedv  ^<Sov.  It  is  through  corporate 

•  What  is  Christianity  f  p.  69.  ’  The  Historic  Faith,  p.  41. 

’  Ktupo\  xoX^pt  (2  Tim.  iii.  1). 
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life,  through  the  relationships  involved  in  membership  of  a 
community,  that  each  individual  finds  his  true  development  and 
perfection.  At  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  brotherhood,  we  are  threatened,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by 
two  dangers :  first,  that  of  mere  atomistic  selfishness  or  short¬ 
sightedness  ;  secondly,  the  tendency  to  ignore  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  for  social  disorders,  and  to  fix  the  blame  on  circum¬ 
stances.  Christian  teachers  must  aim  at  bringing  home  to 
individuals  the  sense  of  personal  sin  and  shortcoming ;  they 
must  also  quicken  and  educate  conscience  in  regard  to  the 
actual  social  conditions  of  the  present  moment.  As  regards  the 
Christiem  view  of  sin,  it  is  important  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
sin  is  essentially  wrong  self-love :  that  men  are  ^iXavroi  before 
they  are  (fuXapyvpoi  and  ^iXijSovoi :  and  that  in  social  life, 
as  Grod  has  ordained  it,  man  is  intended  to  find  the  very 
discipline  in  self-government  and  in  social  affections  which  he 
needs. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  grave  and  significant  fact 
that  Christian  marriage — the  basis  of  social  life — is  not  only 
a  threatened,  but  a  decaying  institution.  The  disquieting 
frequency  of  divorce  points  to  exactly  the  same  significant 
fact  as  the  fall  of  the  birth-rate,  namely,  that  family  life, 
with  all  the  training  in  character  which  it  has  hitherto  pro¬ 
vided,  is  gradually  falling  into  disrepute.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
generally  recognized  what  this  means?  Dean  Church  has 
said — 

that  when  home-life  with  its  sanctities,  its  simplicity,  its  calm  and 
deep  joys  and  sorrows,  ceases  to  have  its  charm  for  us  in  England,  the 
greatest  break-up  and  catastrophe  in  English  history  will  not  l>o 
far  off.”‘ 

In  all  classes  this  warning  is  needed.  I  chanced  last  November 
to  notice,  affixed  to  the  door  of  a  London  police  office,  a  list  of 
men — presumably  of  the  working  class — who  were  “  wanted”  for 
deserting  their  homes.  I  think  there  were  fifty-seven  neimes 
on  the  list.  We  are  told,  too,  that  a  growing  proportion  of 
inmates  of  the  “  workmen’s  hotels  ”  are  married  men  living 
'  Ci/U  of  Civilization,  p.  337. 
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apart  from  their  families.  No  doubt  there  are  some  facts  which 
explain  things  of  this  kind.*  To  large  multitudes  of  the  toiling 
poor,  anything  like  “  home-life  ”  is  prohibited  by  the  conditions 
in  which  they  live ;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do  who,  to  an  increasing  extent,  prefer  the  selfish  ease 
of  a  solitary  existence  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacred  duties  of 
family  life.  Mr.  Wells,  in  Anticipations,  says  some  rather 
startling  things  as  to  the  increase  of  celibacy ;  he  also  suggests 
that  among  the  married  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  shirk 
the  obligations  of  the  married  state.  He  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  few  homes  that  remain  will  be  overwhelmed 
in  an  enormous  complex  of  establishments  and  hotels,  and 
sterile  households  and  flats,  and  all  the  elaborate  furnishing 
and  appliances  of  a  luxurious  extinction.”  *  We  surely  need, 
in  view  of  this  forecast,  to  revive  the  teaching  of  which 
Bishop  Westcott  was  so  zealous  an  exponent — to  insist  upon  the 
truth  that,  man  being  made  by  and  made  for  fellowship,  “  the 
family,  and  not  the  individual,  is  the  unit  of  mankind ;  ”  that 
“  in  the  family  we  learn  to  set  aside  the  conception  of  right,  and 
to  place  in  its  stead  the  conception  of  duty ;  ”  that  “  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  family  is  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  state 
of  society.”  ® 

The  attention  of  English  Christians  has  of  late  been  directed 
to  these  and  such-like  disquieting  facts.  What  is  perhaps  more 
needed  than  anything  else  at  this  moment  is  the  recovery  of  a 
greater  simplicity  of  life.  Undoubtedly  one  cause  that  dis¬ 
courages  marriage  is  an  extravagant  standard  of  living. 
Increased  wealth  has  brought  about  a  higher  average  of  luxury 
and  comfort;  the  growth  of  luxury,  and  the  craving  for  it, 
have  materialized  men’s  thoughts  about  life.  In  England,  as 
in  America,  the  increase  of  the  standard  of  comfort  has  meant 
the  loss  of  moral  enthusiasm,  and  the  abandonment  of  high 
ideals.  The  diffusion  of  wealth  has  placed  within  the  reach 

‘  See  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Mills,  in  The  Clarion  of  December  23,  1904,  on 
“The  Falling  Birth-rate.”  Mr.  Mills  points  to  several  economic  causes  which 
partly  account  for  the  present  state  of  things. 

*  Pago  133. 

’  Social  AtpecU  of  ChrUtianity,  p.  21. 
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of  multitudes  a  higher  type  of  life  than  was  possible  for  our 
fathera  Has  it  simply  resulted  in  a  more  costly  scale  of  living  ? 

The  last  prevalent  motive  that  I  propose  to  consider  is  the 
love  of  liberty.  Freedom,  independence  of  control,  emanci¬ 
pation,  are  watchwords  with  certain  classes  of  our  people ;  but 
Christianity  only  knows  of  a  freedom  which  is  the  fruit  and 
reward  of  self-discipline.  One  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Labour 
Church  is  God  and  Liberty,”  and  it  is  maintained  that 

the  religion  of  the  Labour  Movement  is  not  sectarian,  but  free 
religion,  leaving  each  man  free  to  develope  his  own  relations  with  the 
Power  which  brought  him  into  being.” 

To  this  conception  it  has  been  rightly  objected  that  the  idea 
of  freedom  underlying  it  is  practically  unmeaning.  It  suggests 
“  that  man  is  free  to  ignore  God  if  he  chooses,  and  to  be  what 
he  pleases  in  relation  to  the  Divine  authority.”  It  implies 
further  that  “  free  thought  ”  in  the  matter  of  belief  is  equally 
compatible  with  the  development  of  personal  character,  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  Divine  kingdom  on  earth.  The  Labour 
Church,  in  fact,  insists  on  liberty  or  emancipation  first,  and  on 
the  moral  conditions  under  which  true  liberty  can  be  achieved, 
last.  The  Christian  idea  of  liberty  as  freedom  to  fulfil  duty,  it 
utterly  ignores.  It  attempts  to  resist  the  selfish  despotism  of 
capital  by  a  specious  but  equally  selnsh  claim  on  behalf  of 
labour. 

But  the  Labour  Church  presents  only  one  conspicuous  instance 
of  a  temper  which  is  very  widespread.  The  watchword  "  freedom 
of  opportunity  to  all  ”  is  misunderstood  as  an  encouragement  to 
all  to  throw  themselves  without  restraint  into  the  race  for 
wealth  and  luxury;  and  there  is  a  widespread  impatience  of 
anything,  as,  for  example,  the  tie  of  married  or  family  life, 
which  may  in  any  way  hinder  the  success  of  the  individual. 
The  right  of  the  individual  man  or  woman  is  supposed  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  claim  of  society.  To  revert  to  the  subject  mentioned 
above,  it  is  claimed  that  marriage  is  merely  a  civil  contract,  ”  a 
simple  matter  of  agreement”  between  man  and  woman,  with 
which  neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  has  any  right  to 
interfere.  Hence  the  marriage  tie  (it  is  seriously  maintained) 
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ought  to  be  as  easily  dissoluble  as  it  is  lightly  formed.  It  is 
needless  to  recall  to  what  lengths  this  view  has  been  practically 
carried,  if  not  theoretically  defended,  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

“The  number  of  divorces  annually  granted  in  the  United  States 
is,"  we  are  told,  “  increasing  both  at  a  rate  unequalled  in  any  other 
civilized  country,  and  at  a  constantly  accelerating  rate.**  * 

In  England,  since  1902,  there  has  been  a  startling  and  ominous 
increase  in  the  number  of  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage. 
What  does  this  essentially  mean  but  a  craving  for  personal 
liberty  in  its  lower  sense,  an  impatience  of  any  indissoluble  or 
permanent  bond  which  involves  self-discipline  and  self-sacrifice  ? 

This  is  one  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  modem  society 
has  lost  sight  of  the  distinctive  ethical  ideas  of  Christianity. 
The  work  of  Christianity  Is,  of  course,  in  a  real  sense,  an  eman¬ 
cipation  ;  but  both  in  His  example  and  in  His  precepts  our  Lord 
has  set  before  us  the  true  ideal  of  liberty,  viz.,  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  self  from  all  that  hinders  it  from  serving  Cod. 
The  ideal  of  Christianity  is  an  avf/uTroSurroc  ivspyda  in  the  service 
of  Cod. 

And  this  thought  helps  us  to  co-ordinate  the  three  great 
principles  of  Christian  morality,  the  reinforcement  of  which  is 
so  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time.  The  three  questions 
men  need  to  ask  themselves  are  these :  (1)  What  is  God  ?  Is  He 
a  name  for  a  blind  force  manifested  in  the  evolution  of  mankind, 
or  is  He  a  personal  being  who  stands  in  a  necessary  and  vital 
relation  to  man  in  all  spheres  of  his  activity  ?  (2)  What  is  the 

true  good  which  a  rational  personality  should  aim  at  ?  In  other 
words,  what  is  trae  self-love  ?  In  what  does  a  man’s  true  life 
consist?  Does  it  consist,  as  we  might  infer  from  many  plain 
symptoms  of  present-day  life,  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,  in  the  resources  that  lie  at  his  command  ? 
(3)  What  is  the  freedom  which  man  was  meant  to  find  in  Christ? 
Is  it  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  against  the 
claims  of  society,  or  is  it  the  removal  of  those  obstacles  which 
‘  Peabody,  Jetu$  Christ  and  the  Social  Question,  129. 
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hinder  the  individual  from  serving  the  commimity,  and  so 
ultimately  vindicating  the  rights  of  human  personality  ? 

We  claim  that  to  each  of  these  supreme  questions  Christianity 
gives  an  unhesitating  answer,  and  that  it  is  a  decay  of  the  belief 
in  the  God  revealed  by  Christ  which  has  helped  on  the  false 
development,  and  the  false  emancipation  of  the  individual, 
which  we  are  witnessing  at  present.  We  need,  therefore,  to 
study  two  things:  on  the  one  hand,  the  Christian  system 
regarded  as  the  great  factor  in  all  moral  progress  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  modem  conditions  to  which,  and  in  which,  Christian 
standards  have  to  be  applied. 

“  Moral  progress  consists,"  said  Bishop  Creighton,  "  not  so  much  in 
new  knowledge,  as  in  increased  consistency  in  applying  the  knowledge 
which  has  long  been  the  heritage  of  the  race.  But  the  training  of 
the  individual  conscience  must  precede  the  application  to  society  of  an 
unswerving  moral  judgment." ' 

In  other  words,  moral  progress  implies  the  increasing  appre¬ 
hension  of  moral  law,  and  its  continuous  application  in  ever 
widening  spheres. 

To  conclude,  I  believe  that  at  the  root  of  the  moral  laxity  and 
moral  haziness  which  acquiesces  in  a  low  standard  of  personal 
and  social  righteousness  lies  the  fact  that  some  primary  laws  of 
Christian  ethics  have  faded  from  men’s  minda  We  need  to 
recover  in  its  old  and  simple  sense  the  fear  of  God,  as  a  righteous 
being  who  deals  with  men  and  nations  according  to  their  oppor- 
tunitiea  We  need  to  recover  the  true  idea  of  self-love,  as 
implying  man’s  duty  to  make  the  best  of  his  own  nature,  and 
to  fulhl  the  highest  law  of  his  being.  We  need  to  learn  afresh 
that  liberty,  in  the  moral  sense,  means  the  freedom  to  fulfil  this 
law, — nothing  lower  and  nothing  lesa  In  a  word,  we  need  a 
few  strong  and  simple  convictions,  which  shall  colour  all  our 
views  of  life,  and  give  unity  and  force  to  all  our  social  activities. 
In  order  to  see  things  in  their  true  proportion,  in  order  to  act 
resolutely,  and  to  think  simply  and  wisely,  we  need  to  recover 
our  hold  upon  God.  God  and  His  will — that  is  the  whole  sum 
of  religion  ;  for  a  Christian  it  is  the  sura  of  morality. 

'  The  Church  and  the  Nation,  pp.  4-6. 

B.  L.  Ottu;y. 


SOME  SOCIAL  CONCEPTIONS 
UNDERLYING  THE  FISCAL  CONTROVERSY. 

rpHE  fiscal  controversy  has  been  bringing  to  the  surface  some 
fundamental  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  society  which  should  be  regarded  as  important.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  define  and  classify  the  fundamental  issues,  and 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  have  as  yet  formed  them¬ 
selves  sufiiciently  to  render  their  systematic  treatment  possible  ; 
but  I  may  at  least  venture  to  illustrate  the  point  from  a  recent 
article  which  has  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  “  The 
Larger  Basis  of  Colonial  Preference,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd.  My  object  in  doing  so  is  to  correct  certain 
misapprehensions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  attention  to  the 
foundations  of  present  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  fiscal. 
The  totality  of  the  groundwork  I  do  not  pretend  to  sketch ;  my 
sole  intention  is  to  deal  with  such  portion  of  it  as  is  noticed  or 
approached  by  Mr.  Kidd.  In  the  article  referred  to  we  discover 
the  following : — 

“  What  is  free  trade  ?  Down  to  the  present  »lay  the  literature  of 
this  movement  in  England  has  perhaps  produced  no  terms  either  in 
economics  or  in  controversy  which  give  a  better  idea  of  the  essential 
principles  of  the  policy  which  has  gone  by  the  name  of  free  trade  in 
England  than  a  few  terse  expressions  of  Adam  Smith  in  the  Wealth 
of  NationSf  which  may  be  sot  out  substantially  in  his  own  words  as 
follows  : — (1)  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  civilized  society 
exists  is  the  unrestricted  working  of  the  principle  :  Give  me  what  1 
want  and  you  shall  have  what  you  want.  (2)  The  merchant  is  not 
necessarily  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country.  (3)  It  is  not  the 
advantage  of  society,  but  his  own  advantage,  which  the  merchant  has  in 
view.  But  the  individual  by  following  his  own  advantage  is  necessarily 
led  to  the  best  employment  of  his  capital  in  the  interest  of  society. 
Those  three  maxims  may  be  said  to  express  all  the  essential  meaning 
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and  spirit  of  that  policy  which  has  gone  by  the  name  of  free  trade  in 
England  during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  spirit  of  these  maxims 
which  is  reproduced  at  the  present  moment  in  economic  criticisms 
which  oppose  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  on  the  grounds  that  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  colonial  products  in  British  markets  is  neces¬ 
sarily  wrong,  because  it  rests  on  the  idea  that  the  trade  with  the 
members  of  one  political  body  is  better  than  trade  with  members  of 
another.” 

“  These  three  maxims,”  Mr.  Kidd  proceeds,  “  may  be  said  to  express 
all  the  essential  meaning  and  spirit  of  that  policy  which  has  gone  by 
the  name  of  free  trade  in  England  during  the  nineteenth  century.” 

Again,  take  the  following  :  “  The  theory  of  what  is  called  free  trade 
is,  in  effect,  the  theory  of  maximum  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
wealth  in  the  present  time  and  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations. 
And  in  the  prevailing  theory,  therefore,  however  the  text-books  may 
hide  it,  there  is  everywhere  the  necessary  underlying  assumption  that 
we  have  no  concern  with  the  question  as  to  what  standards  eventually 
prevail  in  the  world,  as  to  what  peoples  or  nationalities  are  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  exciianges  of  trade,  or  as  to  whether  the  world 
in  result  is  to  be  for  the  most  part  peopled  by  Greeks,  Germans,  British, 
Turks,  Chinese,  or  any  other  race  or  civilization.  A  merchant  in  Adam 
Smith’s  phrase  is  the  citizen  of  no  country,  and  a  nation  is  merely  a 
‘  neighbourhood  ’  within  which  economic  products  circulate  freely.” 

The  interesting  feature  of  these  passages  lies  not  so  much 
in  their  serious  misrepresentation  of  Adam  Smith*  and  other 

'  My  chief  reasons  for  speaking  in  this  unqualified  fashion  as  regards  Adam 
Smith  may  be  set  forth  as  follows : — ”  The  merchant  is  not  necessarily  the  citizen 
of  any  particular  country."  I  can  find  nothing  in  Adam  Smith  which  could  justify 
one  in  attributing  to  him  this  doctrine,  if  it  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  appears  to 
be  intended.  "  The  individual  by  following  his  own  advantage  is  necessarily  led  to 
the  best  employment  of  his  capital  in  the  interest  of  society."  It  would  be  tedious 
here  by  citation  of  passages  to  demonstrate  that,  while  Adam  Smith  held  that 
"  frequently  ”  the  self-interested  action  of  the  individual  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
society  as  a  whole,  he  was  far  from  believing  that  it  must  invariably  do  so ;  it  would 
be,  moreover,  gratuitous,  since  the  mistake  is  not  one  that  is  now  commonly  made, 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  It  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  refer  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  looking  more  closely  into  the  error  and  its  history  to  Karl  Knies’ 
Folititche  Othummie  vom  getehichtlichen  Handpuncttf  p.  225  ft  aeq.  "  A  nation  is 
merely  a  neighbourhood."  This  view  is  attributed  to  Adam  Smith  on  the  evidence 
of  such  passages  as  the  following : — "  There  is  in  every  society  or  neighbourhood  an 
ordinary  or  average  rate  both  of  wages  and  profit  in  every  difiierent  employment 
of  labour  and  stock  .  .  .  there  is  likewise  in  every  society  or  neighbourhood  an 
ordinary  or  average  rate  of  rent  ...”  It  is  obvious  that  what  Adam  Smith  means 
in  these  cases  is  that  in  any  society  the  flow  of  labour  and  capital  from  place  to 
place  is  limited  by  distance  and  the  means  of  transport. 
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economic  writers,  as  in  the  assumption  that  the  chief  objections 
to  protection  and  colonial  preference  that  have  been  put  forward 
proceed  from  a  conception  of  society  as  a  mechanical  and  soul¬ 
less  system.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Kidd  voices  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
class,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion,  instructed 
but  scantily  in  economic  science,  which  regards  the  proposed 
reversal  of  our  fiscal  policy  as  a  revolt  from  a  stiff,  narrow, 
and  unworthy  view  of  society,  and  from  the  policy  based  upon 
it,  into  which  the  country  was  driven  by  economists  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  That  the  charge  is  founded  on  ignorance 
every  person  well  acquainted  with  political  economy  knows.  The 
fiscal  scheme  must  certainly  be  judged  from  the  business  point 
of  view  as  well  as  from  other  points  of  view ;  but  so  false  is  the 
notion  formulated  above  as  to  the  position  of  “orthodox”  political 
economy  that  it  would  probably  be  correct  to  say  that  it  is  the 
organic  complexity  of  modem  developed  nations  upon  which 
most  professional  economists  who  are  free  traders  found  some  of 
their  weightiest  objections  to  the  tariff  proposals.  Perhaps  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  organic  complexity  of  modem  nations 
has  not  received  generally  the  notice  that  it  deserves,  and  I  may, 
therefore,  venture  to  recall  its  main  features  as  they  impress  myself. 

Self-organization  in  minute  detail  in  the  majority  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  must  exist  in  a  developed  society ;  in  short,  social 
activities  are  vital  processes.  Advanced  civilization  implies  a 
society  with  its  parts  nicely  adjusted,  sensitive  to  demand  and 
suitable  substitutions  in  matters  of  supply,  which  reacts  delicately 
on  the  multitude  of  changing  conditions  contained  in  it ;  and  it  is 
the  absence  of  widespread  detailed  regulation  by  the  expression  of 
a  single  will,  or  group  of  wills  speaking  as  a  whole,  which  has 
enabled  society  to  attain  to  the  complexity  that  it  has  already 
reached.  Powers  of  adaptability  to  new  conditions  of  demand 
and  supply  become,  as  years  roll  on,  of  more  vital  necessity. 
The  advances  of  science  and  the  extension  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  to  ever  wider  classes,  together  with  other  influences,  are 
daily  discrediting  old  methods  of  production;  democracy,  the 
spread  of  education,  increasing  wealth,  and  the  diflusion  of 
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information  by  cheap  literature  are  breaking  up  customary 
forms  of  consumption,  smd  causing  frequent  alterations  and  a 
seeming  caprice  in  demand ;  constemt  readjustments  in  the 
application  of  labour,  intelligence,  and  capital  are  becoming  the 
rule :  if,  then,  the  harmonious  and  continuous,  though  changing, 
working  of  society  is  to  be  secured  under  these  conditions, 
increased  powers  of  adaptability  in  matters  economic  are, 
perhaps,  our  first  need.  Dangers  hover  arotmd  all  measures 
curtailing  the  influences  that  make  for  adaptability.  Its  import¬ 
ance  thereby  becomes  less  felt,  for  it  is  thought  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  guard  industries  in  some  degree  against 
the  need  of  its  exercise ;  industries  are  taught  to  look  too  much 
to  the  Government  for  aid  and  too  little  within,  and  they 
become  in  consequence  less  capable  of  coping  with  those  fluctu¬ 
ations  which  originate  at  home  and  from  which  import  duties 
are  no  safeguard.  And  as  a  result,  perhaps,  the  tendency  to 
take  the  easy  path  at  home,  shirk  competition,  and  combine  is 
intensified.  As  nations  develops,  freedom  in  respect  of  external 
business  relations  may  become  a  pressing  necessity.  For  com¬ 
binations  of  interests  are  more  easily  efiected  under  highly 
developed  economic  conditions — at  any  rate  they  become  pro¬ 
minent — ^and  it  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the  health  of 
society  as  a  whole  that  the  principle  of  competition,  which  in 
certain  spheres  may  be  temporarily  in  abeyance  in  internal  rela¬ 
tions,  should  be  maintained  in  external  relations.  The  health  of 
society  means  (1)  its  harmonious  and  continuous  though  chang¬ 
ing  working  as  a  whole,  and  (2)  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  vitality 
of  each  of  its  members  at  the  highest  attainable  level — this 
statement  is  necessarily  indefinite  because  shortly  expressed. 
Full  play  cannot  be  given  to  the  vitality  of  society  at  its  highest 
attainable  level  unless  each  member  is  capable  of  working 
himself  into  a  sphere  of  activities  for  which  his  powers  render 
him  suited ;  in  other  words,  the  presuppositions  of  social  advance 
are  personalities  characterized  by  enterprise  and  initiative 
together  with  scope  for  their  exercise. 

The  doctrine  thus  roughly  sketched  might  be  hastily  con¬ 
demned  ets  Laxsaez  faire:  but  it  is  a  Laiesez  faire  which 
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discriminates.  The  nineteenth  century  pursuing  this  policy  has 
imposed  at  the  same  time  more  regulation  and  less  regulation 
than  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  whole,  we  have  avoided 
directing  activities  into  certain  channels,  directing  them  when 
in  those  channels,  and  preserving  the  avenues  to  particular  kinds 
of  work  for  certain  classes;  but  we  have  regulated  and  sub¬ 
sidized  with  the  object  of  maintaining  health  and  strength,  and 
securing  the  development  of  each  person’s  capacities  and  morals 
by  education.  Moreover,  we  have,  on  the  whole,  avoided  the 
dangers  of  the  simple,  temporary,  and  otherwise  imperfect  State 
solution  of  social  difficulties,  because  self-adjustment  in  the  long 
run  was  foreseen,  and  it  was  realized  that  only  on  a  natural 
settlement  being  reached  could  a  basis  be  found  for  further 
advance.  When  it  is  implied  that  all  State  regulation  of  industry 
meurks  a  complete  departure  from  the  teaching  of  the  “  orthodox  ” 
economists  an  unwarrantable  charge  is  made,  though  it  may  be 
made  in  good  faith  in  view  of  the  excessive  optimism  of  certain 
old  economic  writers  and  popular  expressions  of  the  teaching  of 
political  economy.  Thus  in  Mr.  Kidd’s  article : — 

“  It  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  that  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
progress  in  the  internal  relations  between  industry  and  the  State  in  this 
country,  during  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century,  has  consisted  in 
the  gradual  reversal  of  the  principles  of  the  free  scramble  as  laid  down 
by  economists  who  have  followed  Adam  Smith.  We  have,  in  fact,  in 
the  regulation  of  homo  industry,  come  gradually  to  refuse  assent  to 
Adam  Smith’s  assumption  that  the  individual  following  his  own 
advantage  is  necessarily  best  serving  the  interests  of  society.  Child 
Labour  Acts,  Factory  Acts,  Adult  Labour  Acts,  Right  of  Combination 
Acts,  Hours  of  Labour  Acts,  Living  Wage  Regulations,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  measures  are  all  the  steps  by  which,  in  homo  industry,  society 
has  slowly,  but  with  increasing  emphasis,  asserted  that  it  thinks  entirely 
otherwise.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  while  we 
have  respectfully  listened  to  the  economist  when  ho  has  explained  to 
us  the  laws  by  which  a  state  of  competition  is  governed,  when  he  has 
gone  beyond  that  province,  and  told  us  tliat  it  was  goo<l  for  us  that  we 
should  not  interfere  to  prevent  that  competition  from  reaching  its 
natural  level  by  protecting  the  standards  of  the  higher  competitors,  we 
have,  with  growing  conviction,  turned  our  backs  ou  him.” ' 

'  Tliis  passage  is  a  tissue  of  error  even  as  a  statement  of  the  views  of  Adam  Smith. 
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Mr.  Kidd  complains  that  economists  are  “  prepared  in  theory 
to  see  any  race,  or  civilization,  or  standards  prevail,  instead  of 
their  own,  so  long  as  the  maximum  production  of  wealth  in 
the  present  is  secured.”  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  is  the  regard  for  what  many  economists  consider  a  high 
type  which  causes  them  to  view  with  apprehension  any  system 
that  would  tend  to  check  such  of  the  vital  processes  as  seem 
to  them  important  for  the  preservation  of  that  type. 

In  connexion  with  the  importance  of  the  type  we  may  notice 
now  that  an  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  its  determinants  leads 
us  again  to  a  number  of  conflicting  assumptions.  We  may  J 

still  select  Mr.  Kidd’s  article  for  illustration.  His  theme  seems 
to  be  that  the  higher  standards  must  be  protected,  perhaps 
forced  into  existence  by  legislation,  as  otherwise  the  lower 
standards  would  inevitably  prevail  The  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  is,  therefore,  a  course  of  protection :  at  flrst,  protection 
at  home  of  the  higher  types  of  industrial  arrangements ;  then, 
necessarily,  protection  against  the  foreigner,  because,  were  the 
protection  not  provided,  the  foreign  type,  if  lower  than  ours, 
would  reach  this  country  and  overspread  it.  Society  is  to  be 
urged  upwards  by  the  force  of  legislative  protection  at  every 
step ;  if  the  protection  be  withdrawn  the  whole  structure  topples 
down  like  a  house  of  carda  Here  are  some  passages  bearing 
upon  the  point  from  the  article  in  question : — 

The  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  note  on  p.  176,  and  also  reminded  of  Adam 
Smith’s  approval  of  the  Navi^tion  Acts ;  his  statement  that  “  the  law  which 
obliges  the  masters  in  several  different  trades  to  pay  their  workmen  in  money  and 
not  in  goods  is  quite  just  and  equitable ;  ”  his  opinion  that  “  there  may  be  good 
[iolicy  in  retaliations  .  .  .  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibitions  complained  of ;  ”  his  contention  that  bankers 
should  be  restrained  from  issuing  notes  for  less  than  a  certain  sum,  and  obliged  to 
meet  them  on  demand  with  coin  of  the  realm  ;  his  satisfaction  with  the  building  of 
party  walls  being  enforced  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire;  and,  again,  of 
sentences  such  as  these,  to  take  two  examples, — **  Those  exertions  of  the  natural 
liberty  of  a  few  individuals,  which  might  endanger  the  security  of  the  whole  society, 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  restrained  by  the  laws  of  all  governments.”  .  .  .  “  No  law  .  .  . 
could  be  more  equitable  than  the  act  of  Parliament,  so  unjustly  complained  of  in  the  I 

colonies,  which  declared  that  no  paper  currency  to  be  emitted  there  in  time  coming  [ 

should  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment.”  It  is,  however,  correct  to  say  that  Adam  | 

Smith,  finding  the  bow  bent  too  much  in  one  direction,  was  inclined  to  strain  it  too  I 

much  in  the  other.  I 
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.  Society  has,  by  force  of  circumstances,  come  definitely  to 
abandon  the  fundamentals  of  Adam  Smith’s  theory  of  the  individual 
serving  society  best  by  following  his  own  interest  in  a  free  exchange, 
necessarily  conducted  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  competitor  who  can 
sustain  himself  in  tV.  .  .  .  In  international  trade,  as  in  home  trade,  the 
process  must  be  ultimately  regulated  by  the  conditions  which  rule  it. 
The  ‘  free  ’  process,  if  we  allow  it  to  go  on,  must  in  the  end  he  conducted 
not  at  the  level  of  the  standards  of  the  higher  competitorsy  but  at  the 
level  of  the  standards  of  the.  lowest  competitors  who  can  maintain 
themselves  in  it.  .  ,  .  With  the  development  of  industrialism  in  other 
countries  one  of  tho  results  of  the  conversion  now  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  free  exchange  would  l)e  to  immediately  bring  the  products  of 
British  labour  into  freer  and  more  direct  competition  with  the  products 
of  labour  employed  elsewhere  under  lower  standards.  The  free  scramble 
in  such  cases,  as  in  all  other  cases,  must  be  regulated  by  the  principles 
which  govern  it.  It  must  fall,  that  is  to  sag,  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  competitors  who  can  maintain  themselves  in  it" 

If  these  were  Mr.  Kidd’s  views  only  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  quoting  them  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  they  are  widely  held.  No  doubt  they 
express  extreme  social  pessimism,  but  it  is  probable  that  such 
pessimism  should  have  resulted  as  a  reaction  against  the 
excessive  social  optimism  of  a  large  section  of  the  public  when 
political  economy  was  popular.  Indeed  one  might  hazard  tho 
guess  that  this  pessimism  is  regarded  by  those  who  accept  it  as 
justified  by  economic  teaching  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  the 
“  margin.”  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  diflBcult  theory  should  be 
generally  assimilated  and  given  a  crude  and  simple  form  wherein 
it  is  rendered  dangerously  false.  The  use  made  of  Ricardo’s 
teaching  by  the  Socialists  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  in 
point. 

The  question  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  t3q)e  developes 
and  is  sustained  is  too  lengthy  for  complete  discussion  [here,  but 
a  few  generalities  may  be  ventured.  I  might  first  remind  the 
reader  of  the  commonly  accepted  notion  of  society  as  in  some 
sense  organic,  and  ask — Is  it  conceivable  that  a  thing  which  is 
essentially  organic  should  be  able  to  attain  its  highest  form 
only  when  compressed  in  a  framework  of  legal  compulsion,  and 
levered  up  periodically  by  the  imposition  of  stricter  regulations  ? 
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Or  again,  I  may  appeal  to  experience,  and  ask — Has  not  experi¬ 
ence  already  demonstrated  that  in  numerous  instances  the  lower 
type — say  excessive  hours  of  labour — is  bad,  not  only  because 
it  narrows  human  life  and  tends  to  stunt  the  race,  but  also 
because,  from  a  restricted  business  point  of  view,  it  is  not  even 
economical  for  the  present  generation  ?  It  is  fanciful  to  imagine 
that  all  wages  must  drop  to  "  sweating  ”  rates  if  "  sweating  ” 
rates  be  not  forbidden.  In  recognizing  the  need  of  measures 
being  taken  to  secure  the  suppression  of  “  sweating,”  ^  we  must 
not  under-rate  the  importance  of  securing  the  development  of 
efficiency,  enlightenment,  resource  and  vitality,  since  they  tend 
to  bring  about  a  higher  industrial  type  than  could  be  induced 
merely  by  legislation  protecting  the  types  which  conformed  to 
a  test  of  moderate  severity.  The  higher  type  need  not  require 
protection  because  it  is  self-induced  and  tends  to  be  self- 
sustained.  Undoubtedly  much  interference  with  business  by 
the  State  is  now  essential,  some  perhaps,  partly  at  least,  to 
protect  the  most  desirable  productive  arrangements,  some  in  the 
interests  primarily  of  the  weak  and  underpaid,  and  some  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  sanitary  precautions  of  the  importance 
of  which  neither  employers  nor  men,  not  being  specialists,  may 
be  adequately  aware. 

It  must  be  noticed  here  that  the  pessimistic  social  philosophy 
examined  above  does  not  afford  the  support  to  the  tariff  pro¬ 
posals  which  some  of  its  exponents  seem  to  imagine.  Even  if 
it  be  granted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  higher  industrial 
type  must  be  protected  against  infection  from  any  lower  types 
which  may  prevail  abroad,  there  is  no  ground  for  colonial 
preference.  It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  German  and  French 
industrial  types  may  be,  or  may  become,  as  high  as  ours,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  those  of  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  India  will  be  higher.  We  do  not  pass  Colonial 
Factory  Acts,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  An  appeal  to  the  influence  of  racial 
instincts  in  bringing  about  identical  industrial  types  in  our 

‘  We  must  not  pause  here  to  analyze  the  term  “  sweating  ”  and  draw  distinc* 
tions;  but  I  think  there  is  no  fear  of  the  meaning  of  the  above  passage  being 
misunderstood. 
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colonies  and  England  is  vain,  for  there  are  blacks  in  Africa 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  native  races  in  India;  more¬ 
over,  if  these  instincts  are  effective,  no  reason  remains  for  inter¬ 
dicting  trade  with  the  United  States  which  took  its  birth  from 
England.  In  short,  if  the  economic  pessimism  that  we  have 
been  considering  provide  a  basis  at  all  for  shutting  off  some 
international  trade,  it  tells  against  the  scheme  of  colonial 
preference,  and  necessitates  protection  against  all  countries 
indiscriminately  in  so  far  as  they  support  an  industrial  type 
lower  than  ours.  Notice  that  I  am  not  discussing  schemes  of 
colonial  preference  here,  but  merely  a  sociological  argument 
that  has  been  put  forward  in  their  support. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  the 
pessimistic  contention  as  regards  the  effect  of  competition  at 
home,  no  case  is  made  out  for  restricting  the  mass  of  our  foreign 
trade,  since  competition  between  countries  is  not  identical  in 
character  with  competition  between  the  businesses  of  the  same 
country.  The  doctrine  of  “  the  orthodox  economists,”  that  the 
different  general  levels  of  wages,  even  the  different  levels  of 
costs  of  production  in  general,  in  different  countries,  do  not 
constitute  permanent  causes  of  international  trade,  undermines 
the  case.  The  argument  is  too  lengthy  to  be  entered  upon  here, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  it  since  it  is  to  be  found  in  most 
economic  text-books  of  any  standing.  As  it  is  commonly 
accepted,*  I  shall  take  it  as  generally  valid.  If  Germany 
produced  everything  at  a  lower  real  cost  than  England,  we 
should  not  import  everything  from  Germany.  The  production 
of  cotton  goods  in  Germany  cheaper  than  in  England  would 
not  necessarily  create  a  tendency  for  England  to  buy  its  cotton 
goods  from  Germany.  In  short,  the  determinants  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  on  the  whole  are  the  differences  between  the 
ratios  which  the  costs  of  production  of  different  commodities  in 
each  country  bear  to  one  another.  How,  then,  are  our  standards 
of  production  seriously  threatened  by  international  trade  ? 

S.  J.  Chapman. 

'  The  late  Professor  Sidgvick  ought  specially  to  be  mentioned  as  haring  criticized 
the  generally  admitted  theory  of  international  trade  (see  ch.  iii.,  bk.  ii.,  of  his 
PrineipUs  of  Political  Economy). 
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A  STUDY  IN  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 


rpHERE  appear  to  be  two  diametrically  opposite  views  in 
regard  to  exports  and  imports.  On  the  one  hand,  such 
ardent  protectionists  as  Mr.  Richard  Seddon,  the  Premier  of 
New  Zealand,  seem  to  hold  that  a  large  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  (especially  if  it  be  continued  for  any  protracted  period 
of  time)  must  mean  financial  ruin  to  the  importing  country. 
Mr.  Seddon,  of  course,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an 
economist ;  but  similar  views  are  apparently  held  by  leading 
American  economists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rigid  Cobdenite  school  still  apparently 
holds  the  views  which  were  held  twenty  years  ago  by  such  an 
uncompromising  Cobdenite  as  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  namely, 
that  exports  and  imports  must  in  the  long  run  balance  each 
other,  as  the  following  quotations  from  his  writings  will  serve 
to  show : — 

“  The  fact  always  remains  the  same,  that  England  buys  abroad  with 
the  products  of  her  industry, /or  she  has  nothing  else  to  buy  with.  .  .  . 
In  every  case  absolutely  wo  country  can  purchase  anything  of  foreign 
countries  except  with  her  own  products.  A  corollary  of  much  prac¬ 
tical  value  may  be  drawn  from  this  reasoning.  We  see  in  many 
quarters  great  pains  taken  in  tracing  out  the  statistics  of  international 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  country  which  buys  of 
the  foreigner  is  not  compensated  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  sales. 
This  is  idle  and  unprofitable  work.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
trade  goes  on.  This  fact,  by  itself  alone,  upon  the  grounds  explained 
above,  demonstrates  that  the  foreigner  has  bought  as  much  as  he  has 
sold.  No  statistics  are  needed  for  the  proof  of  this  fact,  nor  if  the 
statistics  failed  to  point  out  how  the  equivalent  has  been  received, 
would  the  demonstration  in  any  way  be  weakened.  Assuredly  no 
economist,  nor,  indeed,  any  thinking  person,  need  give  himself  a 
thought,  as  far  as  this  poiut  is  concerned,  as  to  what  the  statistics 
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may  or  may  not  bring  out.  The  trade  goes  on  ;  therefore  selling  is 
taking  place  to  the  same  extent  as  buying  abroad.”  * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Professor  Bonamy  Price  regarded  the 
collection  and  comparison  of  statistics  of  international  commerce 
as  a  work  of  supererogation.  “  The  trade  goes  on ;  ”  and  there¬ 
fore  no  explanation  “  how  the  equivalent  has  been  received  ”  is 
needed.  But  other  leaders  of  the  Cobdenite  school  were  not 
quite  so  easily  satisfied.  They  realized  that  it  might  be  in¬ 
cumbent  on  them  to  explain  how  the  process  which  they 
regarded  as  so  eminently  satisfactory  worked  out.  They  sug¬ 
gested  at  least  two  different  grounds  of  explanation,  which  may 
be  given  in  the  actual  words  of  Professor  Fawcett : — 

^  When,  therefore,  apprehension  is  expressed  that  England  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  position  compared  with  the  United  States,  because  her 
imports  are  so  largely  in  excess  of  her  exports,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  excess  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
her  mercantile  marine  is  so  extensive  that  not  only  the  greater  part 
of  her  own  foreign  trade,  but  of  the  foreign  trade  of  other  countries, 
is  carried  on  in  English  ships.  This,  far  from  giving  any  just  cause 
of  alarm,  should  make  us  feel  renewed  confidence  in  the  principles  on 
which  our  present  commercial  system  is  based.  There  is  also  another 
circumstance  which  causes  the  aggregate  of  England’s  imports  to  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  her  exports.  No  other  country  has  so  large 
an  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  various  foreign  investments.  .  .  . 
Those  countries,  therefore,  which  are  largely  in  debt  to  foreign 
nations,  must  export  more  than  they  import;  and  in  those  countries 
which  possess  surplus  capital  and  lend  it  abroad,  the  imports  will 
exceed  the  exports.”  * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Professor  Fawcett,  writing  in  1879, 
suggests  two  theories  to  account  for  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  in  England,  namely,  first,  the  fact  that  England  is  a 
great  carrying  country,  and  that  in  return  for  her  carrying 
services  she  legitimately  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  imports. 
In  other  words,  according  to  this  theory  a  certain  quantity  of 
her  imports  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  Sir  R.  Giffen  has 
since  aptly  termed  “invisible  exports.”  Secondly,  Professor 

*  Practical  Political  Economy,  pp.  305-307.  The  italics  are  niy  own. 

*  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  pp.  131, 132. 
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Fawcett  advances  the  famous  “debtor  and  creditor”  theory, 
which  has  quite  recently  been  endorsed  and  elaborated  by  Sir 
R.  Gifien.  Thus,  writing  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encydopcedia 
Britannica  (published  in  1902),  under  the  heading  “  Balance  of 
Trade,”  Sir  R.  Giffen  propounds  the  same  theory,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  will  show : — 

“  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  it  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  a  country  which  as  yet  it  in  the  position  of  a  borrower^  and  has  a 
large  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  though  there  are  signs  of  a 
change  in  the  opposite  direction.  New  countries  generally,  such  as 
Canada,  Australia,  and  the  South  American  countries,  resemble  the 
United  States.  ...  The  various  countries  of  the  world  naturally  fall 
into  groups.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe,  such  as  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  Holland,  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  fall  into  a  group 
with  Great  Britain  as  creditor  nations,  while  Canada,  Australasia, 
and  the  South  American  countries  fall  into  a  group  with  the  United 
States  as  undeveloped  and  indebted  countries.  So  also  of  other 
countries.  Each  belongs  naturally  to  one  group  or  another.  .  .  . 
The  excess  of  imports  or  exports  may  vary  indefinitely  at  difierent 
times  according  as  a  creditor  country  is  receiving  or  lending  at  the 
time,  or  according  as  a  debtor  country  is  borrowing  or  paying  off  its 
debts  at  the  time,  but  the  permanent  characteristics  are  always  to  bo 
considered.” 

And  again,  in  a  previous  part  of  the  same  article,  the  same 
principle  is  asserted  in  the  following  words : — 

“  Comparisons  are  made  difficult  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
methods  of  stating  the  figures,  but  that  different  countries  have  to  be 
grouped  according  as  they  are  indebted  or  creditor  countries  is  un¬ 
deniable,  and  no  study  of  the  trade  statistics  is  possible  without 
recognition  of  the  underlying  economic  circumstances.”  ^ 

These  quotations  (embracing  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years  in  all)  show  that  the  Cobdenite  school  have  one  general 
and  comprehensive  theory  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  exces¬ 
sive  exports  or  imports,  namely,  that  excessive  exports  are  the 
sure  indication  of  a  debtor  country,  while  exceasive  imports 
are  similarly  the  indication  of  the  importing  nation  being  in 
'  The  italics  are  my  own. 
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the  happy  position  of  a  “  creditor  ”  country.  And  it  must  at 
least  be  conceded  that  this  theory  is  clear  and  definite.  But 
the  more  important  question  remains,  “  Is  it  true  ?  ”  In  other 
words,  does  the  Debtor-and-Creditor-Xation  theory  sufficiently 
account  for  such  glaring  differences  in  the  sum-total  of  exports 
and  imports  as  are  to  be  observed,  for  example,  in  the  mutual 
commercial  relations  of  England  and  the  United  States  ? 

It  was  while  I  was  endeavouring  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  take  an  imaginary  case  of  imports  and  exports  on  a 
small  scale,  and  see  what  results  were  to  be  derived  from  the 
impartial  investigation  of  the  facts  and  figures  so  obtained.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  the  results  obtained  from  investi¬ 
gating  the  exports  and  imports  of  so  small  a  community  as  the 
one  I  propose  to  deal  with  are  not  applicable  to  the  commercial 
relations  of  great  countries.  .  It  seems,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  such  an  objection  can  be  validly  sustained.  “  What  is 
prudence,”  says  Adam  Smith,  “  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom ;  ”  and 
similarly  it  would  seem  that  what  is  true  in  the  conduct  of  a 
private  family,  can  scarcely  be  untrue  in  that  of  a  nation.  And 
Sir  Robert  Giffen,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  states 
(though  not,  of  course,  in  reference  to  this  particular  point) 
that  “  what  is  true  of  the  individual  trader  is  also  true  of  the 
aggregate  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  a 
country.” 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  state  and  examine  my  imaginary 
case,  there  are  certain  general  considerations  which  I  desire  to 
submit  and  discuss  as  briefly  as  possible. 

(1)  TJtxre  is  no  such  economic  pJienomenon  as  a  “  creditor'  ” 
nation.  Nations  qua  nations  contract  debts,  but  they  do  not 
qua  nations  lend  money.  The  money  which  is  borrowed  by  a 
“debtor”  nation  is  borrowed,  not  from  a  creditor  nation,  but 
from  individuals.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  small  and 
insignificant  factor  in  the  situation,  but  I  venture  to  think  that, 
on  further  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  to  possess  considerable 
importance.  And  it  must  be  remembered  in  connexion  with 
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this  point  that  trade  is  not  national  but  individual.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  trader,  be  he  merchant  or  manufacturer,  is  not  in  the 
least  influenced  in  his  foreign  transactions  by  any  considera¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  his  own  country  is  or  is  not  a  “  debtor  ” 
nation.  Even  supposing  the  national  community  of  which  he 
forms  a  unit  has  borrowed  hundreds  of  millions  from  outside 
sources,  he  is  not,  so  far  as  his  own  trade  relations  are  affected, 
in  the  least  concerned  about  contributing  his  mite  in  the  way 
of  commerce  in  redeeming  part  of  that  loan. 

(2)  The  “ dehtor-and-creditor-nation"  view  depends  on  mere 
assertion.  It  is  no  doubt  an  ingenious  and  fairly  satisfactory 
explanation  of  part  of  the  case,  but  it  is  based  on  no  absolutely 
demonstrable  proof,  and  it  is  not,  when  put  to  the  test,  sufficient 
to  account  for  aU  the  phenomena  of  international  commerce. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  country  exports  more  than  she  imports 
does  not  necessarily  and  always  prove  that  she  is  a  debtor 
nation,  as  the  following  table  will  serve  to  show : — 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


1 

Imporu  from  United  Stetee 

Export*  to  United  States  in 

in  milUona  eteTllng. 

mllUons  sterling. 

1883  .. 

99-2 

.36-7 

1884  .. 

86“2 

:i2-7 

1885  .. 

86-4 

31-0 

1886  .. 

81-6 

31-6 

1887  .. 

83-0 

40-2 

1888  .. 

79-7 

41-2 

1889  .. 

9.5-4 

43-8 

1890  .. 

97-2 

46-3 

1891  .. 

104-4 

41-0 

1892  .. 

108-1 

41-4 

1893  .. 

91-7 

:«7 

1894  .. 

89-6 

30-7 

1895  .. 

86-5 

440 

1896  .. 

106-3 

32-0 

1897  .. 

1130 

37-9 

1898  .. 

1260 

28-5 

1899  .. 

1200 

:i4  9 

1900  .. 

138-7 

373 

1901  .. 

141-0 

37-6 

1902  .. 

•• 

126-9 

43-0 

2060-9 

1 

747-5 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  twenty-year  period  is 
commenced  just  after  the  period  when  the  books  by  Professors 
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Fawcett  and  Bonamy  Price,  from  which  I  have  quoted,  were 
published.  Now,  either  the  debtor-and-creditor  theory  is  true 
or  it  is  not.  But  if  it  be  true,  it  is  surely  obvious  that,  after  a 
period  of  twenty  years  spent  in  redeeming  the  loans  supposed 
to  have  been  incurred,  the  debtor  nation  will  be  in  a  very  much 
better  position  than  she  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
and  will  either  have  altogether  wiped  out  her  debt,  or  have 
reduced  it  to  such  insignificant  proportions  that  her  exports 
will  he  reduced  in  value  to  at  least  the  approximate  value  of 
her  imports.  This  is  what  must  inevitably  happen  if  the  theory 
is  consistently  and  in  all  cases  true.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
has  not  happened  in  the  case  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
Since  Professor  Fawcett  wrote  that — 

“  the  large  excess  of  English  imports  over  exports  .  .  .  may  be 
regarded  as  affording  evidence  of  the  great  extent  to  which  they 
[the  United  States]  and  other  countries  have  been  assisted  by  English 
capital,*’  * 

the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  have,  during 
the  twenty  years’  period  given  above,  exceeded  Great  Britain’s 
exports  to  the  States  by  the  enormous  aggregate  sum  of 
£1,313,000,000 ;  and  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  that  approximation 
of  imports  to  exports  which  might  naturally  be  expected  if  the 
theory  were  substantially  correct.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  (on  the  debtor- 
and-creditor  theory)  more  than  1300  millions  sterling  has 
been  taken  off  the  debt,  the  excess  of  English  imports  over 
exports  to  the  United  States  is  far  larger  than  it  was  in  the 
days  before  this  stupendous  sum  was  paid  off.  And  so,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  maintained  by  Professor  Fawcett,  the  United 
States,  judged  by  their  import  and  export  returns,  must  at  the 
present  time  be  more  in  debt  to  us  than  they  were  when  he 
wrote,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  paid 
off  so  enormous  a  sum  from  their  liabilities.  Surely  a  theory 
of  this  kind  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  accurate. 

3)  Imports  are  not  ahoays  and  necessarily  pmid  for  by 
*  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  p.  133. 
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exports.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  imports  are  generally  paid 
for  by  exports ;  but  there  is  dearly  another  method  of  paying 
for  imports,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  occasional  operation,  and 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  may  be  in  operation  far  more 
frequently  than  is  suspected.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  imports 
may  be  paid  for,  not  by  corresponding  exports  from  the  im¬ 
porting  country,  but  (a)  hy  a  mortgage  or  lien  contracted  by 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  importing  country,  and  (b)  by  a 
pro  tanto  reduction  of  the  debt  owing  to  the  importing  country 
by  a  redemption  of  the  debt  by  exports  to  her.  An  isolated  but 
convenient  illustration  of  the  former  principle  may  be  given  in 
the  case  of  a  wealthy  American  manufacturer  who  desires  to 
purchase  an  estate  in  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  price  is  £100,000.  It  seems  clear  that,  to 
make  the  necessary  payment,  such  a  manufacturer  (or  some 
person  or  persons  with  whom  he  has  directly  or  indirectly 
dealt)  must  at  some  time  have  exported  to  England  £100,000 
worth  of  American  exports.  It  is  surely  equally  clear  that  these 
exports  (which,  so  far  as  the  mother-country  is  concerned,  are, 
of  course,  imports)  are  not  paid  for  by  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  English  exports,  but  are  paid  for  by  what  is  virtually  a 
mortgage  in  the  importing  country.  When,  therefore.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bonamy  Price  committed  himself  to  the  assertion  that 
“  in  every  case  absolutely  no  country  can  purchase  anything  of 
foreign  countries  except  with  her  own  products,”  ^  he  was  surely 
making  a  statement  which  is  demonstrably  erroneous,  seeing 
that  he  omitted  to  account  for  obvious  processes  which  are  clear 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  imports  are  paid  by  exports. 
It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  these  exceptions 
are  at  work,  but  it  seems  clear  that  every  time  that  American 
capital  is  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  in  the 
purchase  of  land  or  in  the  redemption  of  securities  which  were 
previously  in  British  hands,  the  same  principle  is  in  operation ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  every  such  case  there  must  be  or 
liave  been  a  tantamount  sum  of  American  exports  into  Great 

*  The  context  shows  that  by  “products"  Professor  Bonauiy  Price  meant  “ pro¬ 
ducts  of  her  industry,"  i.e.  “exports.” 
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Britain  without  any  corresponding  amount  of  British  exports 
going  into  the  United  States. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  preface,  I  now  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  my  imaginary  case  of  exports  and  imports  on  a 
small  scale.  In  the  year  1880,  one  John  Sturdy,  an  emigrant 
from  Berkshire,  came  out  with  his  brother  James  to  Tasmania, 
and  purchased  an  island  bearing  the  romantic  name  of  Garden 
Island,^  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huon  River;  while  his 
brother,  whose  transactions  I  propose  to  deal  with  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  occasion,  purchased  a  much  larger  island  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Garden  Island  contained  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  of  medium  quality,  and  the  greater  part  was  lightly 
timbered,  so  that  even  in  its  virgin  state  it  made  a  fair  “  bush- 
run  ”  for  cattle.  Moreover,  a  large  part  of  it  had  a  clay  sub-soil, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  a  better  soil  for  orchard 
purposes  than  the  richer  but  more  heavily  timbered  country  of 
the  mainland.  When  Sturdy  had  selected  this  island,  and  was 
preparing  to  move  there  with  his  family — consisting  of  himself, 
his  wife,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters — he  found  that  he  had 
only  £50  in  hand,  and  was  accordingly  compelled  to  borrow 
£100  on  a  mortgage  of  his  land,  for  which  accommodation  he 
had  to  pay  10  per  cent,  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  high  at  the 
time.  He  laid  out  his  money  in  the  following  way  during  the 
first  year.  The  materials  for  a  four-roomed  slab  hut — which  he 
erected  himself,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons  * — cost  £20.  He  pur¬ 
chased  ten  cows  at  £5  apiece.  He  invested  another  £30  in  a 
plough,  harrow,  and  other  necessary  implements  (including  pigs, 
jioultry,  and  seed),  and  during  the  first  year  he  imported  £50 
worth  of  food  and  clothing.  Being  a  persevering  and  industrious 
man,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  having  worked  for  two  years  in  a  market 
garden  when  a  boy ;  and  being  further  blessed  with  a  wife  and 
children  who  were  as  industrious  as  himself,  he  had  by  the  end 
of  the  year  cleared  and  ploughed  seven  acres  of  land,  besides 

'  This  isUod  actually  exists  in  the  locality  indicuted. 

*  His  family,  when  he  lauded,  consisted  of  three  sous,  aged  twelve,  ten,  aud  five 
respectively  ;  aud  two  daughters,  aged  eight  aud  six. 
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having  greatly  improved  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  rest  of  the 
island  by  ringing  a  number  of  the  standing  trees  and  burning 
a  considerable  area  of  "  scrub.”  During  the  year  he  sold  £50 
worth  of  butter,  for  which  he  found  a  market  in  Hobart;  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  paid  off  £20  of  his  mortgage, 
and  the  interest  amounting  to  £10.  He  had,  accordingly,  £20 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

In  the  second  year  his  prospects  seemed  greatly  to  improve. 
He  cleared  and  ploughed  another  seven  acres  of  land ;  so  that 
he  had  altogether  fourteen  acres  under  the  plough  at  this  period. 
Ten  acres  of  this  quantity  he  planted  out  with  orchard — about 
eight  acres  of  apple  trees  and  two  acres  of  pears — while  between 
the  rows  he  was  enabled  to  grow  large  quantities  of  green-stuff" 
for  the  use  of  his  increasing  herd.  He  imported  £5  worth  of 
timber,  and  put  up  a  large  and  convenient  shed  for  his  cattle ; 
and  he  also  purchased  three  more  cows  at  £5  a  head.  His 
imports  in  food  and  clothing  once  more  totalled  £50  during  the 
year — a  somewhat  larger  proportion  being  spent  on  clothing, 
and  a  somewhat  less  on  food,  as  by  this  time  his  own  supplies 
of  poultry,  pigs,  and  potatoes  enabled  him  to  effect  a  consider¬ 
able  saving.  He  had  also  discovered  an  excellent  fishing-bank 
close  to  the  island,  which  gave  him  a  convenient  and  accessible 
source  of  increasing  his  food-supplies  at  need.  During  the  year 
he  exported  £90  worth  of  butter,  calves,  pigs,  and  eggs,  and 
accordingly  was  enabled  not  only  to  pay  the  £8  interest  on  his 
mortgage,  but  also  to  pay  another  £20  off  the  principal  sum, 
and  still  have  £12  in  hand. 

During  the  third  year  he  met  with  considerable  reverses. 
Two  of  his  cows  died  after  calving,  and  a  third  broke  its  leg 
while  attempting  to  leap  over  some  fallen  timber  on  the  rougher 
part  of  the  island,  and  had  to  be  shot.  On  the  other  hand,  bis 
profits  from  his  poultry  and  pigs  considerably  increased;  he 
had  abundance  of  feed  for  his  cattle  from  the  increasing  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  island,  and  was  able  to  dispose  of  several 
calves  at  a  satisfactory  price.  Under  these  circumstances  his 
exports,  consisting  of  butter,  calves,  pigs,  and  eggs,  reached  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  previous  year  (£90),  as  though  there  was 
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a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  butter  exported,  this  was  made 
up  for  by  the  increased  number  of  pigs  and  calves  exported,  and 
especially  by  the  increasing  amount  of  eggs  which  he  was  able 
to  send  away  from  the  island.  His  imports  during  the  year 
consisted  of  £50  in  food  and  clothing,  £5  worth  of  implements, 
and  a  boat,  which  cost  him  £10.  This  was  a  great  convenience, 
as  before  he  had  been  using  a  home-made  and  fragile  dinghy, 
which  was  only  safe  in  very  calm  weather.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  paid  his  interest  of  £6  on  his  mortgage,  and  reduced  it 
by  a  further  £20,  so  that  he  started  the  fourth  year  with  £11. 
Notwithstanding  the  losses  incurred  during  the  year,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  young  orchard  which  he  had 
planted  out  in  the  previous  year  was  doing  exceedingly  well ; 
and  as  the  trees  had  all  been  grafted  by  himself,  he  had  a  further 
proof  of  the  advantage  derived  from  his  English  experiences  in 
this  direction. 

During  the  fourth  year  his  exports  considerably  increased. 
Four  of  his  original  calves  now  came  into  milk;  and  he  was 
able  to  export  £80  worth  of  butter  alone.  The  pigs,  eggs,  and 
poultry  exported  amounted  to  another  £40,  while  during  this 
year  he  and  his  sons  in  their  spare  time  cut  £20  worth  of 
firewood,  which  they  exported  to  Hobart  by  one  of  the  local 
barges.  His  total  amount  of  exports  for  the  year  was,  accord- 
ingly,  £140.  As  he  was  in  easier  circumstances,  his  food  and 
clothing  bill  this  year  amounted  to  £70 ;  and  he  also  imported 
£20  of  furniture,  while  tools  and  seeds  amounted  to  another 
£10.  He  was  still  in  a  position  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay 
ofi*  the  interest  on  his  mortgage,  namely,  £4,  and  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  principal,  namely,  £40.  He  was  thus  in  the 
enviable  position  of  being  at  last  free  from  encumbrances,  and 
starting  the  fifth  year  with  £7  to  the  good. 

During  the  fifth  year  his  exports  of  butter,  pigs,  and  poultry 
were  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year;  but  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  amount  of  firewood  exported,  which 
totalled  £35,  so  that  the  total  exports  of  the  island  were  of  the 
value  of  £155.  The  imports  during  the  same  period  were  £70 
for  food  and  clothing,  with  £10  worth  of  furniture  and  £10  of 
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sundries,  making  in  all  £90.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was, 
accordingly,  £72  in  hand,  and  £70  of  this  was  placed  on  mort¬ 
gage  with  the  solicitors  who  had  negotiated  his  own  loan.  The 
interest  now  obtainable  was,  however,  less — namely,  8  per 
cent. 

During  the  sixth  year  the  export  of  butter  increased  to  £90, 
and  of  pigs,  eggs,  and  calves  to  £50,  but  that  of  firewood  dropped 
to  £30,  making  a  total  of  £170.  The  imports  were  £85  worth 
of  food  and  clothing,  £10  of  timber  for  a  more  commodious  dairy, 
and  £15  of  implements  and  sundries,  amounting  in  all  to  £110. 
Of  the  £62  in  hand  he  placed  £60  in  the  savings  bank. 

During  the  seventh  year.  Sturdy,  being  in  increasingly  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances,  determined  to  build  a  more  commodious 
residence.  He  accordingly  agreed  with  a  local  carpenter  to 
build  him  a  six-roomed  weather-board  house  for  £35,  and  to 
board  and  lodge  him  during  the  period  of  building ;  while  one 
or  other  of  his  sons  was  to  render  him  such  assistance  as  he 
might  require.  He  also  imported  £45  worth  of  sawn  timber, 
£25  worth  of  galvanized  iron,  and  £35  worth  of  doors,  windows, 
and  other  fittings.  As  the  builder  was  on  the  island  for  three 
months,  the  food  and  clothing  imports  slightly  increased,  and 
totalled  £90,  with  £5  more  for  sundries,  his  total  amount  of 
imports  reaching  £190.  To  pay  the  carpenter  he  had  to  reduce 
his  balance  in  the  savings  bank  to  £25.  His  exports  during 
the  year  reached,  however,  the  satisfactory  figure  of  £195,  made 
up  of  £95  worth  of  butter,  £60  worth  of  pigs,  calves,  eggs,  and 
poultry,  and  £40  of  firewood.  During  this  seventh  year  his 
orchard  had  just  begun  to  come  into  bearing,  but,  the  crop 
being  naturally  small,  his  own  family  had  disposed  of  all,  except 
a  few  cases  which  he  had  given  away. 

In  the  eighth  year  his  orchard  produced  £20  worth  of  salable 
apples  and  pears,  and  the  rest  of  his  exports  were  made  up  as 
follows — namely,  £85  worth  of  butter,  £62  worth  of  pigs,  calves, 
eggs,  and  poultry,  and  £47  lOs.  of  firewood,  giving  the  sum- 
total  of  £214  10s.  of  exported  goods.  His  imports  consisted 
of  £84  for  food  and  clothing,  £35  worth  of  furniture,  £10  of 
sundries,  and  £1  10a  of  box  material  and  nails  for  making  the 
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cases  for  his  apples  and  pears.  £80  of  his  surplus  he  lent  on 
mortgage  as  before. 

In  the  ninth  year  his  export  of  butter  largely  increased.  He 
had  now  twenty  milking  cows,  which  was  about  the  number 
which  the  island  could  sustain  in  an  ordinary  season,  and  as  he 
had  increased  his  area  under  the  plough  to  twenty  acres,  he  had 
abundance  of  winter  feed.  The  year  was,  moreover,  an  excep¬ 
tionally  favourable  one,  and  his  export  of  butter  increased  to 
£150.  The  export  of  pigs,  calves,  and  poultry  also  increased 
to  £70,  but  with  increasing  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  dairy, 
the  export  of  firewood  dropped  to  £30.  The  orchard,  however, 
now  yielded  £50,  so  that  his  exports  totalled  £300.  During 
this  year  he  had  been  obliged  to  employ  extra  help  in  the  shape 
of  two  boys,  who  boarded  on  the  island,  and  were  each  paid 
10s.  a  week.  An  outside  shed  was  put  up  for  them  to  sleep 
in,  the  timber,  etc.,  costing  £10.  Accordingly  the  total  imports 
of  the  island  for  this  year  were  made  up  of  £120  in  food  and 
clothing,  £10  in  timber,  £10  in  tools  and  sundries,  and  £3  15s. 
in  box  material  and  nails,  making  a  total  of  £143  15s.  After 
paying  wages  he  had  £110  5s.  in  hand,  and  of  this  sum  he  placed 
£100  on  mortgage. 

In  the  tenth  year  the  value  of  the  fruit  exported  considerably 
increased ;  and  it  seemed  clear  that  in  a  year  or  two  it  would, 
in  favourable  seasons,  reach  at  least  £200.  The  amount  for  this 
year  was  £120,  together  with  £65  for  pigs,  calves,  poultrj',  and 
eggs,  and  £140  for  butter.  Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
firewood  on  the  island,  it  was  thought  better  to  wait  for  a  time, 
and  not  export  any  more  for  the  present.  The  total  exports 
accordingly  reached  £325.  The  total  imports  were  £149,  made 
up  of  £120  in  food  and  clothing,  £20  in  spraying  apparatus  and 
other  tools  and  sundries,  and  £9  in  box  material  and  nails.  In 
this  year  ten  additional  acres  were  cleared  and  ploughed,  and 
ten  acres  more  of  orchard  were  planted  out. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  year  Sturdy  drew  in  the 
money  he  had  on  mortgage  and  the  deposit  at  the  savings  bank, 
and  purchased  for  £325  a  six-roomed  cottage  in  Hobart,  which 
readily  let  for  £26  a  year.  The  exports  for  that  year  were 
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£345,  representing  £150  worth  of  apples  and  pears,  £135  worth 
of  butter,  and  £60  of  pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs.  No  firewood 
was  exported.  The  imports  totalled  £151  5s. — namely,  food 
and  clothing  £130,  tools  and  sundries  £10,  and  box  material 
and  nails  £11  58.  After  paying  wages  he  had  a  balance  of 
£161  158.  +  £10  58,,  making,  with  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  £193. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  year  he  placed  this  sum  on 
mortgage  for  one  year.  During  that  year  the  imports  of  the 
island  totalled  £175,  represented  by  £140  worth  of  food  and 
clothing,  £20  worth  of  tools  and  sundries,  and  box  material 
and  nails  £15.  The  exports  were — apples  and  pears  £200, 
butter  £142,  pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs  £63,  giving  a  grand  total 
of  £405.  After  paying  wages  he  had,  with  the  sum  invested  in 
the  previous  year  and  with  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  £415  and  a 
few  shillings  in  hand. 

Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year  he  pur¬ 
chased  another  house  in  Hobart  for  £410,  which  brought  him 
in  £35  a  year  in  rents.  This  thirteenth  year  was  not  such  a 
good  season  for  fruit,  the  export  of  which  fell  to  £180 ;  butter, 
however,  realized  £150,  and  pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs  another  £70, 
giving  £400  worth  of  exports.  The  imports  into  the  island  were 
£178  108.,  consisting  of  the  following  items — food  and  clothing 
£145,  tools  and  sundries  £10,  furniture  £10,  and  box  material 
and  nails  £13  lOs. 

After  paying  wages  he  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  year,  with  the  rents  of  his  cottages  and  surplus,  a  sum 
of  £235  10«.,  which  he  invested  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent., 
the  rate  of  interest  having  fallen  considerably.  During  this 
year  his  eldest  son,  who  was  now  twenty-six  years  old,  married. 
(I  should  have  mentioned  that  two  more  boys  had  been  bom 
to  him  on  the  island,  whose  ages  were  now  nine  and  eight 
respectively.)  It  was  arranged  that  the  young  couple  were  to 
live  on  the  island,  and  that  another  house  should  be  built  for 
them.  Accordingly,  partly  owing  to  a  considerable  sum  being 
spent  on  the  wedding  festivities,  and  partly  owing  to  the  cost 
of  building  a  new  house  and  furnishing  the  same,  the  imports 
during  this  year  reached  £353  58.,  made  up  in  the  following 
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way: — £170  in  food  and  clothing,  £15  in  tools  and  sundries, 
£17  in  box  material  and  nails,  £45  in  sawn  timber,  £23  in 
galvanized  iron,  £33  in  doors  and  windows,  etc.,  and  £50  in 
furniture.  The  exports  were — £230  of  apples  and  pears,  £140 
worth  of  butter,  and  £65  of  pigs,  calves,  eggs,  and  poultry, 
giving  a  total  of  £435. 

After  paying  wages,  having,  with  interest  on  his  mortgage 
and  his  rents,  £102  10&  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
year,  he  transferred  his  mortgage  and  bought  another  cottage 
for  £330,  which  yielded  a  lesser  rental,  namely,  £24  a  year. 
During  this  year  the  imports  into  the  island  were  £228  158. — 
namely,  £180  in  food  and  clothing,  £30  in  tools  and  sundries, 
and  box  material  £18  15«. ;  while  the  exports  were — £250  in 
apples  and  pears,  £135  in  butter,  and  £60  in  pigs,  poultry,  and 
eggs,  making  a  total  of  £445.  After  paying  wages,  he  had, 
with  his  rents  and  surplus,  a. total  of  £256  lOs.  £250  of  this 
he  invested  in  purchasing  a  property  on  the  mainland,  which 
he  leased  at  £15  a  year  to  a  young  man  who  was  engaged  to  his 
eldest  daughter. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  the  exports  of  the  island  totalled  £460, 
made  up  of  £240  worth  of  apples  and  pears,  £140  of  butter, 
£65  of  pigs,  poultry,  and  calves,  and  £15  of  firewood,  which 
was  available  after  the  clearing  of  another  three  acres  of  land. 
The  imports  consisted  of  £200  worth  of  food  and  clothing, 
tools  and  sundries  £20,  furniture  £20,  and  box  material  and 
nails  £18,  totalling  £258.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year, 
having  £255  lOa  in  hand,  he  placed  £250  in  a  Hobart  bank  at 
4  per  cent. 

In  this  seventeenth  year  his  eldest  daughter  was  married. 
The  imports  of  food  and  clothing  accordingly  ascended  to  £240, 
tools  and  sundries  made  £30,  and  box  material  and  nails  £17  58., 
or  a  total  of  £287  5s.  The  exports  were  £420 — namely,  £230 
of  apples  and  pears,  butter  £130,  and  pigs,  poultry,  calves,  and 
eggs  £60. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  year,  after  paying  wages, 
he  had  £201  58.  in  hand  from  his  surplus  and  the  interest 
derived  from  his  various  properties.  He  withdrew  the  money 
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from  the  bank,  and  bought  a  house  and  garden  at  Sandy  Bay — 
an  excellent  investment,  as  the  rent  was  £40.  During  this 
year  his  new  orchard  began  to  bear.  His  export  of  apples  and 
pears  increased,  accordingly,  to  £275,  butter  brought  £120,  and 
pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs  £50,  or  a  total  of  £445.  The  imports  of 
the  island  were  £254  28.  6d. — namely,  food  and  clothing  £215, 
tools  and  sundries  £20,  aind  box  material  and  nails  £19  28.  6cZ. 
After  paying  wages  of  108.  a  week  each  to  two  boys  who  had 
replaced  those  whom  he  originally  hired,  he  had  a  surplus  of 
£138  178.  Qd.  This,  together  with  his  various  rents,  made 
£280  28.  6c2.;  but  he  made  a  present  to  his  married  daughter 
of  £15,  the  rent  which  her  husband  was  paying  him.  He  also 
purchased,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  year,  a  property 
on  the  neighbouring  mainland  at  £260.  This  he  presented 
to  his  second  son,  who  was  married  during  the  year  and  left 
the  island.  His  new  orchard  was  now  coming  well  forward, 
and  his  exports  of  apples  and  pears  reached  £300.  Butter 
yielded  £140,  and  pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs  £70.  The  total 
exports  were,  accordingly,  £510.  The  imports  of  the  island 
were  £292  lOs. — namely,  £240  in  food  and  clothes,  tools  and 
sundries  £30,  and  box  material  and  nails  £22  108.  He  now 
transferred  to  his  eldest  son  the  property  which  had  cost  £450, 
and  agreed  to  pay  him  in  future  a  moiety  of  the  net  profits  of 
the  island.  These  amounted  to  £165  lOs. ;  so  that  his  son  drew 
£82  158.,  £80  of  which  he  placed  in  the  savings  bank,  together 
with  the  £40  rental  from  the  property  transferred  to  him.  The 
father  placed  £170  in  the  bank  at  3  per  cent,  leaving  £2  78.  6d. 
in  hand. 

In  the  twentieth  year  the  island’s  exports  were  £545 — 
namely,  apples  and  pears  £350,  butter  £130,  pigs,  poultry,  and 
eggs  £65.  The  imports  were  £266  58. — namely,  £210  in  food 
and  clothing,  £10  in  tools  and  sundries,  £20  in  furniture,  and 
£26  58.  in  box  material  and  nails.  The  net  profits  were 
£226  158.,  so  that  each  took  £123  78.  6cZ.  The  father,  therefore, 
with  his  rents,  had  a  surplus  of  £215  178.  6d.,  and  the  son  in 

I  the  same  manner  £165  198.  6d.  The  father  invested  £380  in 

I  a  cottage  property  in  Hobart,  and  the  son  bought  a  smaller 
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property  for  £280,  which  left  them  both  with  a  few  pounds  in 
hand. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years’  period  there  were  held 
from  the  island  the  following  securities  on  the  mainland: — 
namely,  properties  owned  by  the  father  of  the  value  of  £325, 
£410,  £330,  £250  (the  property  leased  to  his  son-in-law,  whose 
rental  value  he  returned  to  his  daughter),  and  £380 ;  while  his 
son  held  properties  of  the  value  of  £450  and  £280  respectively. 
The  total  value  of  property  owned  by  the  island  on  the  main¬ 
land  was,  accordingly,  £2425.  The  following  table  gives  an 
exact  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  period : — 


GARDEN  ISLAND. 


Imports  from  mainland. 

Exports  to  mainland. 

£  «. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

1st  year,  1881 

150  0 

0 

50 

0 

Slid 

1882 

•70  0 

0 

90 

0 

3rd 

1883 

65  0 

0 

90 

0 

4th 

1884 

100  0 

0 

140 

0 

5th 

1885 

90  0 

0 

155 

0 

6th 

1886 

no  0 

0 

170 

0 

7th 

1887 

190  0 

0 

195 

0 

8th 

1888 

130  10 

0 

214  10 

9th 

1889 

143  15 

0 

300 

0 

10th 

1890 

149  0 

0 

325 

0 

nth 

1891 

151  5 

0 

345 

0 

12th 

1892 

175  0 

0 

405 

0 

13th 

1893 

178  10 

0 

400 

0 

14th 

1894 

353  5 

0 

4.35 

0 

1.5th 

1895 

228  15 

0 

445 

0 

16th 

1896 

258  0 

0 

460 

0 

17th 

1897 

287  5 

0 

4-20 

0 

18th 

1898 

254  2 

6 

445 

0 

19th 

1899 

292  10 

0 

510 

0 

20th 

n 

1900 

266  5 

0 

545 

0 

3643  2 

6 

6139  10 

Before  commenting  on  these  figures,  I  should  state  that  they 
have  been  arrived  at  not  by  any  endeavour  to  make  them  fit 
with  a  preconceived  theory,  but  solely  by  making  out  such  a 
table  of  incomings  and  outgoings  as  would  be  natural  in  the 
case  of  an  industrious,  pei’severing,  and  successful  settler’s 
family.  I  see  no  reason  why  what  is  true  of  a  small  community 
may  not  be  equally  true  in  the  case  of  an  industrious,  perse¬ 
vering,  and  successful  nation. 
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(1)  It  is  in  the  first  place  interesting  to  note  that  these 
figures,  so  far  as  they  go,  completely  rebut  the  “  debtor-and- 
creditor”  theory  of  imports  and  exports.  According  to  that 
theory,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years’  period  Garden  Island, 
owing  to  the  large  excess  of  her  exports  over  her  imports, 
should  be  a  “  debtor  ”  community,  and  the  reason  of  the  excess 
should  be  owing  to  the  fact  of  her  indebtedness.  This  is  the 
Cobdenite,  but  in  my  opinion  the  totally  unscientific,  explana* 
tion  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  this  particular  case  the  real  explanation  is  entirely 
different.  A  large  proportion  of  the  exports  in  the  case  of 
Garden  Island  has  been  paid  for,  not  by  corresponding  imports, 
but  by  a  mortgage  held  over  the  importing  coimtry  to  which 
the  exports  of  the  island  have  been  sent.  And  it  seems  per¬ 
tinent  to  ask  why  what  has  been  shown  to  be  true  of  this 
small  community  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  may  not  be 
equally  true  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same  period  ?  Again, 
it  should  be  observed  that  while,  during  the  first  four  years  of 
the  period,  the  island  was  in  the  position  of  a  debtor  community, 
and  during  the  remaining  sixteen  years  assumed  the  position  of 
a  creditor  community,  the  exports  at  the  time  of  her  indebtedness 
were  smaller  than  at  any  other  period.  It  is  also  noticeable 
that  the  only  year  when  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  was 
the  year  when  the  island  was  most  heavily  indebted. 

(2)  The  example  which  I  have  taken  has  been,  it  is  true,  that 
of  a  purely  agricultural  community.  But  it  seems  to  me  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  what  is  true  of  such  a  community  might 
be  even  more  true  of  a  great  agricultural  and  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  community  combined.  So  far,  indeed,  as  an  agricultural 
community  is  concerned,  I  can  quote  an  example  which  seems 
to  strongly  support  the  explanation  of  exports  and  imports, 
which  I  have  derived  from  the  case  of  a  small  island.  King 
Island,  lying  about  midway  between  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  is 
a  rapidly  growing  and  unusually  thriving  community  which  has 
only  been  settled  within  little  more  than  the  last  decade.  Though 
it  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  adduce  actual  figures,  it  is,  I 
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think,  safe  to  say  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  exports 
of  the  island  (consisting  chiefly  of  fat  cattle  and  dairy  produce) 
have  largely  exceeded  the  imports.  It  is  equally  certain  (though 
here  again  there  is  no  possibility  of  actual  proof)  that  the  com¬ 
munity  is  not  a  debtor  community,  and  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  by  the 
fortunate  islanders  on  the  mainland.  Let  me  adduce  one  or  two 
more  examples  from  the  case  of  manufacturing  as  opposed  to 
agricultural  communities.  Take  the  case  of  Port  Sunlight, 
where  Messrs.  Lever  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  their  well- 
known  soaps,  or  the  case  of  Boumville,  where  Messrs.  Cadbury 
manufacture  their  equally  well-known  cocoa.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  in  the  case  of  both  of  these  communities  the  value  of  the 
total  exports  must  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the  total  imports  ? 
And  if  this  be  so,  can  it  reasonably  be  argued  that  the  reason  of 
that  excess  depends  on  the  fact  that  Fort  Sunlight  and  Boum¬ 
ville  are  debtor  communities?  How  are  such  surplus  exports 
paid  for  in  either  instance  except  by  investments  in  one  form  or 
another  outside  the  area  of  the  exporting  community  ? 

(3)  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  small 
community  which  I  have  selected,  there  is  no  artificial  barrier 
raised  to  check  the  flow  of  imports.  Though  the  value  of  the 
exports  from  Garden  Island  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  imports  by  nearly  £3000,  the  shortage  in 
imports  is  not  brought  about  by  any  prohibitive  tarifi*.  Garden 
Island  is  a  free  port.  But  supposing  that  small  community  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  shut  its  doors  to  products  from  the  out¬ 
side  world,  excepting  to  the  barest  necessaries  (such  as  box  stuff 
and  nails  for  case-making),  is  it  not  clear  that  in  that  case  the 
expoi-ts  of  the  island  would  still  more  greatly  have  exceeded  the 
imports,  and  that  the  island  would  have  to  an  even  greater 
extent  been  a  “  creditor  ”  community  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  subject  of  imports  and  exports  has 
hitherto  been  treated  on  the  lines  of  pure  guesswork,  and 
theories  have  been  adopted  in  regard  to  it,  not  because  they 
rested  on  any  sound  or  scientific  basis,  but  simply  because  they 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  offer  a  general  explanation*  of  certain 
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fiscal  phenomena.  Nowhere  has  the  growth  of  “  that  evil  and 
indestructible  weed,  false  theory,’*  *  been  more  luxuriant  than  in 
this  particular  domain  of  political  economy.  Professor  Bonamy 
Price,  indeed,  advocated  “  a  mode  of  treatment  which  not  only 
does  not  claim  to  be  scientific,  but  which  supposes  the  strictly 
scientific  method  to  be  a  mistake.”  *  It  is  surely  time  that  such 
a  lax  and  imperfect  method  of  investigation  should  cease.  If 
political  economy  is  to  make  any  progress  in  solving  the  difficult 
and  complicated  fiscal  problems  which  everywhere  beset  us,  it 
can  surely  only  be  done  by  the  scientific  method,  and  by  employing 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  analysis. 

There  are  two  methods  theoretically  possible  for  obtaining 
such  results.  The  one  is  that  which  I  have  employed — namely, 
of  taking  an  imaginary  case,  and  analyzing  the  figures  so 
obtained.  The  other  method  would  consist  in  getting  the  actual 
figures  of  some  existing  community,  and  applying  the  same 
principles.  But,  unfortunately,  though  this  latter  method  is 
obviously  preferable,  it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  put  into  practice, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  private  individuals  to  submit 
a  full  and  complete  account  of  their  financial  transactions.  And 
vmtil  some  community  shall  be  found  willing  to  adopt  such  a 
course,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  available  method  will  be 
that  to  which  I  have  resorted  in  the  present  instance.  If  it  is 
not  completely  satisfactory,  it  is  at  least  more  satisfactory  than 
the  purely  theoretical  guesswork  which  has  been  ofiered  for  the 
solution  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  many 
difficult  fiscal  problems  of  the  present  day. 

R.  E.  Macnaghten. 


*  Practical  Political  Economy,  p.  2. 


*  Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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THE  MILK  TRADE  FROM  WITHIN. 

Part  II. 

IN  the  former  article  on  this  subject  I  endeavoured  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  honest  dairy* 
man,  and  I  condned  myself  more  or  less  to  those  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  dishonesty  of  his  employees  and  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  less  scrupulous  traders.  In  this  article  I 
intend  to  show  my  readers  how,  in  his  attempts  to  treat  the 
public  fairly,  the  unhappy  dairyman  is  frustrated  by  the  cus¬ 
tomers  themselves.  I  shall  take  the  case  of  a  large  firm  with 
which  I  was  for  some  time  officially  connected ;  and,  indeed,  had 
I  any  grey  hairs,  I  should  without  hesitation  attribute  them  to 
the  heart-breaking  efforts  which  we  made  in  our  endeavo\irs  to 
drive  some  glimmering  of  common  sense  into  the  mind  of  the 
London  housekeeper. 

To  begin  with,  we  contended,  and  I  think  we  were  entirely 
justified  in  our  contention,  that  we  could  claim  more  natural 
advantages  than  any  other  dairy  in  London.  The  farms  under 
our  control,  which  extended  over  several  thousand  acres,  were 
within  easy  reach  of  London,  and  thus  enabled  the  produce  to 
reach  the  dairy  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition.  Every  farm  was 
the  property  of  the  firm  which  owned  the  dairy,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  both  farms  and  dairy  were  under  the  same 
control.  W^e  could  supply  every  drop  of  milk  we  needed  from 
our  own  herd,  which  included  between  two  and  three  hundred 
cows.  The  numbers  of  the  poultry  ran  into  thousands,  and  we 
had  innumerable  prizes  for  table  poultry  to  exhibit  in  the  shop 
windows.  Our  first  step  was  to  have  all  the  cows  tested  for 
tuberculosis,  and  all  doubtful  ones  were  weeded  out.  At  regular 
intervals  all  the  milk  was  analysed  both  on  the  farms  and  in 
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London,  and  all  customers  were  at  liberty  to  ask  for  and  see 
these  analyses.  Next  we  established  a  smaller  herd  of  specially 
selected  cows  at  a  farm  miles  away  from  the  principal  dairy, 
and  fh)m  this  smaller  dairy  was  sent  up,  at  considerable  extra 
expense  and  labour,  all  milk  supplied  to  those  people  who 
wished  for  exact  uniformity  in  quality  for  the  use  of  very 
young  children  or  invalids. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  eggs  we  wished  to  give  our  customers 
the  assurance  that  they  were  perfectly  fresh.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  new-laid  eggs  which  one  purchases  in 
London  are,  as  a  rule,  collected  and  sent  up  from  the  country 
twice  a  week  only ;  so  that  your  breakfast  egg,  granting  that 
you  have  got  hold  of  an  English  one,  may  be  anything  up  to 
five  days  old.  This  is  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  question, 
for  the  probability  is  that  it  is  merely  a  fresh  egg  laid  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the  continent. 

The  large  number  of  hens  on  the  farms  made  it  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  us  to  wait  two  or  three  days  before  we  had  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  worth  while  sending  them  to 
London.  The  eggs  were  therefore  collected  each  day  shortly 
after  noon,  and  were  then  and  there  stamped  with  the  date  on 
which  they  were  laid,  carefully  packed  in  special  boxes,  and 
despatched  by  the  evening  train  to  London,  thus  arriving  in 
time  to  appear  on  the  customer’s  breakfast-table  before  they 
were  twenty-four  hours  old.  In  fact,  in  every  department  of 
our  enterprise  we  worked  on  the  assumption  that  we  should  be 
repaid  several  fold  for  all  the  extra  expense  and  labour  by  the 
increased  custom  which  we  imagined  our  system  of  trade  would 
bring  in.  It  was  a  pretty  dream,  but  the  awakening  was  a 
rude  shock  to  our  faith  in  human  nature.  I  have  purposely 
gone  somewhat  into  detail  in  order  that  my  readers  may  be  as 
much  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  our  undertaking  as  were  our 
customers,  with  the  exception  of  one  additional  advantage  which 
the  latter  had,  namely,  that  at  any  time  they  could  be  shown 
over  each  and  every  farm  in  order  to  verify  our  statements  for 
themselves.  It  is,  however,  a  surprising  fact  that,  out  of  the 
whole  array  of  careful  housewives  and  over-anxious  parents  who 
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plied  us  with  questions,  and  doubted  each  answer,  not  one  single 
person  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  though  in  many 
instances  even  their  railway  fares  were  offered  to  them,  if  they 
would  only  make  a  personal  investigation  of  our  farms. 

It  is  my  intention  to  take,  one  by  one,  these  natural  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  possessed,  and  to  explain  how  it  was  that, 
nevertheless,  we  attracted  no  more  custom  than  other  dairies, 
which  were  by  no  means  in  such  an  apparently  happy  position. 
To  begin  with,  I  was  convinced  that  the  legend  “  Supplied  from 
our  own  farms  ”  must  draw  the  British  public,  as  I  was  aware 
that  only  a  very  small  number  of  dairies  were  capable  of  doing 
this ;  the  vast  majority  buy  their  milk  from  wholesale  firms  in 
London,  or  contract  with  a  farmer  to  send  them  so  many  chums 
a  day.  But  I  was  disagreeably  surprised  with  the  number  of 
shops,  many  quite  small  ones,  which  displayed  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement  ;  and,  at  length,  on  .coming  to  a  dairy,  the  owner  of 
which  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  who  I  was  morally  certain 
bought  his  milk  from  a  wholesale  company,  I  stepped  in  and 
demanded  proofs  of  his  printed  statements.  At  this  he  gave  me 
a  knowing  wink,  and  from  behind  the  counter  proudly  produced 
a  legal-looking  document,  which,  on  examination,  I  found  to  be 
the  lease  of  a  farm  in  Wales. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  this  is  all  very  fine ;  but  you  do  not  expect 
me  to  believe  that  you  get  your  eggs  and  milk  from  there.” 

"  You  are  behind  the  scenes,”  was  the  reply,  “  but  it  is  quite 
good  enough  for  the  ordinary  customer ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
lease  belongs  to  my  brother ;  but  it  is  just  as  safe  up  here,  and 
much  more  useful.” 

This  method  of  procedure,  though  not  erring  on  the  side  of 
honesty,  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  particularly  harmful  to  the 
public ;  for  the  milk  from  these  wholesale  firms  is  usually  of 
excellent  quality,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  be  preferred  to  that  which 
comes  from  some  small  private  farm. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  on  which  the  customer  is 
far  too  easy-going,  and  which  not  only  touches  his  pocket,  but 
also  imperils  the  health  of  his  children.  How  many  parents  are 
there,  may  I  ask,  who  have  satisfactorily  proved  to  themselves 
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that  the  “  Nursery  Milk  ”  with  which  they  are  supplied  is  what 
it  is  claimed  to  be  ?  What  is  required  of  milk  for  infants  is  that 
it  shall  be  of  an  exactly  uniform  quality  from  day  to  day,  and 
many  people  also  insist  that  the  milk  which  their  children  drink 
shall  be  taken  from  the  same  cow  each  day.  Now  how  in  the 
world  do  they  expect  the  average  small  dairyman  who  buys  his 
milk  from  the  wholesale  firms  to  accomplish  this  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  a  special  supply  of  milk  is  often 
made,  and  the  average  small  dairyman  promptly  rises,  or  rather 
lowers  himself,  to  the  occasion.  He  fills  a  small  can  from  his 
general  supply,  seals  it  up,  labels  it  “  Nursery,”  charges  a  little 
extra  for  it,  and  goes  rejoicing  on  his  way.  This,  of  course,  is 
downright  swindling ;  but  what  is  he  to  do  ?  No  customer  will 
take  the  trouble  to  get  his  ordinary  milk  from  one  shop  and  his 
nursery  milk  from  another ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  most  curious 
fact  that  he  is  perfectly  content  to  take  his  milkman’s  word  on 
this  subject  without  any  further  investigation.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion  1  should  like  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  insisting  that 
the  nursery  milk  should  be  supplied  from  one  and  the  same  cow 
each  day.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  ensure  absolute  uniformity, 
and  doubtless  by  this  means  you  may  get  it  for  a  time ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  good  cow  remains  in  health  and  in  milk,  and  as 
long  as  its  food  is  not  altered  and  no  change  in  the  weather 
occurs.  But  surely  it  is  obvious  that,  should  anything  happen 
to  your  cow,  it  necessitates  a  complete  change  in  your  nursery 
milk,  as  you  will  then  have  to  be  supplied  from  another  animal ; 
besides  this,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  domestic  cow 
does  not  continue  in  milk  for  ever,  though  perhaps  the  Londoner 
hardly  realizes  this. 

Our  plan,  I  venture  to  think,  was  a  far  better  ona  We  had, 
as  already  mentioned,  a  separate  dairy  for  this  purpose,  where 
the  milk  of  five  or  six  cows  was  carefully  mixed,  and  then  sent 
up  to  London  for  the  children’s  use.  By  this  means  we  were 
enabled  to  introduce  gradually  the  milk  of  a  fresh  cow  when 
necessary,  and  consequently  the  change  in  the  quality  was 
almost  imperceptible.  My  readers  may  here  ask  the  question 
which  has  often  been  put  to  me — “  Why,  then,  do  you  not  take 
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the  ordinary  milk  from  your  whole  herd,  for  surely  that  will  be 
still  less  likely  to  change  suddenly  ?  ”  The  plain  answer  is  that 
the  milk  from  three  hundred  cows  could  hardly  be  mixed 
together  twice  a  day,  and  so  you  might  get  the  milk  of  one  lot 
of  six  cows  one  day,  and  that  of  another  six  the  next ;  moreover, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  such  a  number  the  individual 
attention  which  our  selected  six  had.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
put  this  statement  into  print,  as  I  am  tired  of  making  the 
explanation  verbally. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  question  of  the  supply  , 

of  eggs.  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  system  of  having  the  j 

eggs  dated  on  the  farms  was  not  only  not  helpful,  but  was  even 
prejudicial  to  their  sale.  I  will  give  an  example  which  is  typical 
of  many  cases.  Mr.  A.’s  cook  calls  on  the  afternoon  of  January 
5  to  buy  a  couple  of  eggs  for  her  master’s  breakfast  the  next 
day.  As  the  eggs  laid  that  day  have  not  yet  arrived,  she 
returns  with  two  bearing  the  date  January  4.  These  in  due 
course  appear  on  the  breakfast-table  on  January  6.  “Good 
gracious,”  exclaims  Mr.  A.,  “  here  is  an  impudent  fellow  •* 

absolutely  advertising  the  fact  that  he  is  selling  me,  as  new- 
laid,  eggs  which  are  two  days  old !  I  will  see  that  my  cook 
employs  another  tradesman  for  the  future.”  The  cook  obeys, 
and  her  master  at  his  subsequent  meals  eats,  with  gusto,  eggs 
which  are  in  all  probability  a  week  old,  of  which  fact,  however, 
he  is  in  blissful  ignorance,  as  the  eggs  are  undated.  As  a  general 
rule,  your  Englishman  prefers  the  known  to  the  unknown  peril, 
but  for  some  reason  he  makes  an  exception  in  his  dealing  with 
the  matutinal  egg.  Give  him  his  choice  of  an  egg  with  a  three- 
day  old  date  on  it  for  three-halfpence,  and  one  undated  for  two¬ 
pence,  and  he  will  unhesitatingly  choose  the  latter,  I  can  only 
suppose  that  it  arises  from  his  inherent  fondness  for  gambling. 

However,  in  a  great  many  cases  we  accomplished  our  object  of 
sending  our  castomers  the  eggs  laid  the  previous  day  in  time  for 
their  breakfasts.  But  somehow  there  was  not  the  rush  for  them 
that  I  expected ;  and  finding  that  the  sales  did  not  increase  to 
any  great  extent,  and  that  we  were  even  losing  a  customer  here 
and  there,  I  called  upon  the  manager  for  an  explanation,  and 
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somewhat  sarcastically  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  wrong 
with  our  system.  He  replied  that  he  thought  that  our  system 
was  a  good  one  as  far  as  it  went,  but  that  as  a  paying  concern 
he  would  prefer  to  adopt  that  of  the  little  dairyman  round  the 
comer.  “And  what  might  that  be?”  said  L  “Well,  you  see, 
he  keeps  his  stamp  in  the  shop,  and  dates  the  eggs  himself  with 
the  day  of  the  month  on  which  they  are  sent  out,”  was  the  reply. 
I  pondered  for  a  moment  on  this,  and  then  remarked,  “  I  do  not 
quite  see  what  he  gains  by  his  dishonesty,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
he  cannot  send  out  any  thus  dated  before  the  late  afternoon, 
otherwise  he  would  most  certainly  be  found  out.”  “  You  will 
find,”  answered  the  manager,  “  that  he  sends  his  eggs  out  with 
the  milkmen  on  their  early  rounds,  and  that  his  customers,  far 
from  being  suspicious,  are  delighted.”  And  it  was  even  so, 
though  it  passes  my  comprehension  how  any  one  can  believe 
that  an  egg  delivered  to  him  between  five  and  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  was  laid  in  the  country  and  despatched  to  London 
on  that  self-same  morning — ^truly  it  must  be  an  early  bird  which 
lays  the  egg. 

For  the  sake  of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  it  is 
high  time  that  this  particular  form  of  lunacy  should  be  put  a 
stop  to,  otherwise,  in  the  near  future,  we  shall  have  people 
refusing  to  eat  eggs  unless  they  are  at  least  two  days  post-dated. 
By  this  fraud  the  dishonest  dealer  also  scores  in  two  ways.  He 
obtains  a  large  number  of  clients  to  whom  he  has  no  right,  and 
he  is  enabled  to  buy  cheap  eggs  wholesale  for  his  nefarious  trade. 

1  trust  that  I  have  made  it  tolerably  clear  that  the  path  of 
the  would-be  honest  dairyman  is  not  a  particularly  smooth  one ; 
but  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  he  is  continually  robbed, 
and  &om  which  he  appears  powerless  to  defend  himself,  unless 
he  stoops  to  dishonesty.  He  is  continually  forced  to  pay  sub¬ 
stantial  premiums,  and  a  percentage  on  every  account,  to  the 
servants  of  the  customers  who  deal  with  him.  It  is  usually  the 
cook  who  expects  the  commission,  but  occasionally  the  butler 
may  require  attending  to ;  more  rarely  it  is  a  paid  housekeeper 
who  is  not  above  taking  a  small  present  at  intervals.  In  any 
fair-sised  house  in  town  the  cook  will  expect  a  premium  of 
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anything  up  to  a  sovereign  for  the  first  order,  after  which  she 
will  be  content  with  a  modest  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
bill.  I  have  heard  quite  intelligent  people  remark  that  they 
did  not  consider  this  system  of  tipping  was  any  concern  of  theirs, 
for,  if  the  milkman  chose  to  give  money  to  their  cook,  well,  it 
was  his  own  affair,  and  they  lost  nothing  by  it.  It  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  them  that,  at  a  fixed  percentage,  the  larger  the 
bill  run  up  the  more  profitable  was  it  to  their  cook,  and  that 
their  indifierencc  was  the  greatest  incentive  to  wastefulness  that 
could  possibly  be  given.  I  have  sometimes  seen,  though,  an 
expression  of  thoughtfulness  steal  over  their  faces  when  I  have 
asked  them  if  they  realized  the  fact  that  for  every  shilling  which 
their  cook  received  they  had  to  pay  the  milkman  one  pound. 

Many  housekeepers  will  be  extremely  indignant  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  their  tradesmen  are  kept  or  turned  off  at  the 
inclination  of  the  cook,  and  will  confidently  assert  that  the 
whole  management  in  this  direction  is  conducted  by  themselves. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are  perfectly  sincere  in  saying  so,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  take  the  liberty  to  doubt  their  assertion.  We 
will  assume  that  some  worthy  tradesman  boldly  tells  the  cook 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  pay  her  a  commission  any  longer. 
What  is  the  result  ?  The  next  morning  round  comes  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  milk  is  short  measure.  The  dairyman  interviews 
the  housekeeper  and  protests  his  innocence ;  but  he  has  only  his 
man’s  word  against  her  cook’s,  so  that  he  finally  apologizes 
humbly  for  the  error,  and  is  let  oft*  with  a  caution,  quite  aware 
that  another  complaint  will  mean  loss  of  custom.  If,  however, 
he  persists  in  his  intention,  he  will  in  a  day  or  two  receive 
another  complaint — this  time  that  the  milk  is  sour.  Now,  he 
knows  quite  well  that  the  milk  was  perfectly  fresh  when 
delivered ;  but  it  is  with  a  sinking  heart  that  he  betakes  himself 
once  more  to  his  customer’s  house,  and  is  confronted  by  the  irate 
housekeeper,  who  thrusts  under  his  nose  a  jug  of  palpably  sour 
milk.  He  is,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  the  cook  has  deceived 
the  housekeeper  by  pouring  the  fresh  milk  into  a  jug  which 
contains  a  few  drops  of  sour ;  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
mischief  is  done,  and  the  whole  jugful  is  tainted.  He  is  also 
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just  as  well  aware  that  nothing  will  make  the  housekeeper 
believe  this,  and  that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  prove  it  will 
be  only  so  much  wasted  breath  and  time.  He  therefore  takes 
his  dismissal  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  can ;  the  housekeeper 
probably  insults  him  as  he  goes  out,  and  the  cook  smiles  con¬ 
temptuously  after  him,  serenely  happy  in  the  confident  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  fresh  premium  from  some  other  dairy. 

This  is  but  an  instance  of  one  method  in  which  the  cook  can 
have  her  revenge  on  the  tradesman.  She  can,  of  course,  also 
give  a  hint  to  other  cooks  in  the  same  neighbourhood  that  they 
should  avoid  dealing  with  such  and  such  a  man,  as  he  will  not 
tip  them,  or  she  may  go  to  his  shop  and  personally  make  loud 
complaints  for  the  edification  of  other  customers.  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  cooks  do  their  deadly  work  through  their  mistresses, 
who  rejoice  in  the  idea  that  they  have  trustworthy  servants, 
who  are  not  deterred  from  mentioning  any  shortcomings  in  the 
supplies  by  the  fear  of  the  dairyman’s  displeasure.  How,  then, 
is  it  that  the  dairies  do  not  combine  together,  and  ail  refuse  to 
give  commissions  or  premiums  to  servants,  as  this  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  put  an  end  to  the  unfair  practices  which  I  have 
explained  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek — the  dishonest  traders 
actually  benefit  by  the  system.  Not  only  can  they  afford  in 
every  instance  to  pay  commission,  but  they  can  also  afford  to  pay 
a  higher  commission  than  their  more  straightforward  competitors, 
though  their  method  of  giving  it  is  not  always  exactly  the  same. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  is  what  takes  place.  A  dairyman  of 
the  unscrupulous  persuasion  pays  a  call  on  a  cook  whose  mistress 
is  not  one  of  his  customers.  After  a  little  conversation,  he 
inquires  how  much  percentage  she  gets  on  her  dairy  accounts. 
“  Five  per  cent”  And  how  much  might  the  weekly  account 
come  to  ?  “  Two  pounds  !  And  you  only  get  five  per  cent.  ?  ” 
“That  is  all,”  replies  the  cook,  who  is  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  she  has  not  been  defrauded  out  of  part  of  her  just  dues. 
“  Disgraceful,”  says  her  questioner.  “  I  will  gladly  give  you  ten 
per  cent,  if  you  will  just  come  to  a  little  arrangement  with  me. 
I  shall  merely  add  an  imaginary  item  or  two  to  the  bill,  which 
will  bring  it  up  to  two  pounds  four  shillings.  I  shall  then  take 
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the  two  pounds,  and  you  will  have  four  shillings  instead  of  your 
usual  two.” 

By  this  means  he  ousts  the  man  who  was  formerly  employed 
(or  rather  the  cook  finds  means  to  do  so),  and  also  makes  his 
customer  pay  the  commission  to  her  own  cook.  That  this  is 
not  an  exaggeration  I  can  show  by  quoting  a  case  which  came 
under  my  own  knowledge,  and  which  was  about  as  barefaced  a 
case  of  fraud  as  anything  I  have  ever  heard  of.  I  was  inspect¬ 
ing  a  small  dairy  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  its  goodwill, 
and  on  looking  down  the  list  of  customers  my  eye  was  arrested 
by  the  name  of  a  world-famous  lady.  I  expressed  surprise  that 
she  should  deal  at  such  a  comparatively  humble  shop.  The 
owner’s  explanation  that  he  paid  the  butler  one  pound  a  week 
did  not  enlighten  me  much,  as  the  weekly  account  was  by  no 
means  an  exceptionally  large  one,  and  to  subsidize  a  butler  to 
the  extent  of  fifty -two  pounds  per  annum  was  a  somewhat  tall 
order.  Said  the  shopman  then,  “  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
I  can  keep  the  custom  of  that  house,  and  to  make  myself  square 
I  add  a  pound’s  worth  of  cream  to  the  book  each  week.  The 
lady  is  very  busy,  and  leaves  all  those  things  to  the  butler,  who 
checks  the  books  and  pays  them.”  Happy  butler !  I  did  not 
buy  the  goodwill  of  that  particular  dairy. 

I  fear  there  is  no  getting  behind  the  facts  that  a  dovAXur  to 
the  domestic  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  the  milk  from  going 
sour,  and  that  the  amoimt  of  “  grease  ”  in  the  butter  varies  in 
inverse  ratio  to  that  which  the  dairyman  places  in  the  cook’s 
palm. 


Charles  Hassard. 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

The  Scpplt  of  Wheat.  —  There  has  been  little  change  in  the 
position  since  the  publication  <>f  my  former  notes  on  this  subject.'  The 
British  price  remains  remarkably  steady,  hovering  in  the  region  of  30«. 
to  30«.  6d.  per  quarter.  The  New  York  price  remains  equally  steady, 
but  at  $1.16  to  $1.26  per  Winchester  bushel,  or  from  7s.  to  9<.  per 
quarter  above  the  British  price. 

The  British  returns  for  1904  show  that  India  headed  the  list  as  the 
greatest  of  the  British  wheat-suppliers,  having  sold  Great  Britain  wheat 
to  the  value  of  £8,498,629.  Russia  runs  India  close  for  the  first  place, 
but  is  actually  second  with  a  value  of  £8,443,834.  Argentina  comes 
third  with  £7,622,331.  The  United  States  has  fallen  to  the  fourth 
place,  having  received  £6,624,727.  Australia  is  fifth,  with  £3,764,402  ; 
and  Canada  occupies  the  sixth  place,  receiving  £3,243,916.  The 
proportion  of  the  whole  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  derived  from 
sources  within  the  Empire  has  risen  to  the  unusually  high  proportion 
of  38  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  27  per  cent,  in  1903,  and  a  rough 
average  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  years  before  1903.  It  is  unlikely  that 
this  high  percentage  will  continue,  as  the  United  States  will  probably 
again  come  into  the  market  as  a  wheat-seller. 

The  extraordinary  variations  in  the  exporting  capacity  of  the  three 
chief  wheat-selling  countries  are  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 

WORLD’S  SHIPMENTS  OP  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR,  IN  BUSHELS, 
FOR  THIRTY-THREE  WEEKS  TO  FEBRUARY  11. 

lMl-02.  1902-03.  1903-04.  1904-05. 

America  ..  174,596,000  ..  158,000,000  ..  112,670,000  ..  45,280,000 

Russia..  ..  52,888,000  ..  77,680,000  ..  93,032,000  ..  113,328,000 

India  ..  ..  10,384,000  ..  11,080,000  ..  31,304,000  ..  58,512,000 

A  marked  feature  of  the  decrease  in  the  exporting  capacity  of  the 
United  States  appears  in  the  rapid  fall  in  the  British  imports  of  flour, 
which  have  diminished  by  more  than  60  per  cent. 

BRITISH  IMPORTS,  IN  HUNDREDWEIGHTS,  FOR  TWENTY- 
FOUR  WEEKS  TO  FEBRUARY  11. 

1901-02.  1901-03.  1903-04.  1904-06. 

Wheat  ..  ..  31,590,100  ..  38,691,800  ..  43,460,500  ..  47,208,400 

Flour  ..  ..  10,118,000  ..  9,645,500  ..  11,932,100  ..  5,661,900 
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This  means  heavy  loss  to  the  United  States  millers.  The  mills  in  the 
States  have  been  designed  to  grind  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  annually ; 
but  this  sudden  drop  in  the  supply  disorganized  them,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  agitation  drew  from  Secretary  Shaw  the  “  Drawback  ”  ordinance. 
This  permits  American  millers  to  import  Canadian  wheat  in  bond, 
after  paying  the  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel.  They  may  then  grind  it 
and  export  an  equivalent  weight  of  flour,  receiving  back  99  per  cent, 
of  the  duty  paid  on  entering.  This  expedient  has  *been  termed 
“American  Free  Trade  in  Canadian  Wheat.”  It  is  really  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  the  publication  of  the  ordinance  did  not  aflect  the  market 
price  of  wheat  in  the  States  by  one  cent.  It  is  merely  a  somewhat 
cumbrous  method  of  saving  the  mills  from  bearing  the  full  burden  of 
the  evil  days  on  which  they  are  fallen.  The  ordinance  has  aroused  the 
severe  comment  of  the  Canadian  millers,  and  the  latest  information  is 
to  the  eflect  that  the  American  Senate  is  not  pleased  with  Secretary 
Shaw’s  action,  and  has  tacked  an  amendment  on  to  another  Bill  that 
may  render  the  operation  of  the  ordinance  nugatory. 

Meantime,  the  American  speculators,  protected  from  outside  com¬ 
petition  by  the  tarifi*,  continue  to  exact  their  own  terms  from  a  nation 
of  80,000,000  free  citizens.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  descriptions 
of  this  condition  of  aflairs  are  to  be  found  in  the  Economist  of 
Chicago,  which  in  homely  language  sets  forth  week  by  week  the  true 
state  of  current  business. 

Jan.  14  : — “Our  market  is,  of  course,  out  of  line  with  the  world’s 
trade,  and  is  on  a  famine  basis.” 

Jan.  21  : — “  Prices  more  than  30  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
and  the  rank  and  file  generally  imbued  with  a  belief  in  the  legitimacy 
of  famine  values.” 

Jan.  28  : — So  far  as  the  average  trader  is  now  concerned,  it  is  not 
a  commercial  problem,  but  a  question  whether  the  ‘  bulls  ’  will  discover 
the  inclination  and  money  to  force  prices  up  10  or  20  cents  the  next 
three  months.  Apparently  they  can  do  it  if  they  wish.” 

Feb.  4  : — “  The  big  speculative  situation  remains  almost  unchanged.” 

Feb.  11  : — “Our  markets  have,  for  months,  been  governed  wholly 
by  domestic  conditions,  the  export  movement,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  having  had  but  a  slight  influence.” 

Feb.  18  ; — “  We  may  continue  to  sell  our  wheat  to  ourselves  at  any 
price  we  like  until  there  is  again  a  large  export  surplus  to  be  disposeil 
of,  when  we  will  have  to  come  in  line  with  the  world’s  markets.” 

These  weekly  notes  from  the  centre  of  the  American  wheat  world 
lend  strong  support  to  the  view  that  no  State,  or  group  of  States,  can 
afibrd  to  put  an  import  duty  on  wheat  unless  the  internal  production 
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Buffices,  not  only  for  the  internal  consumption,  but  also  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  large  surplus  for  export.  The  Chicago  writer  understands 
well  enough  what  fixes  prices  in  a  community  where  there  is  no  export 
surplus,  and  the  object-lesson  is  a  very  striking  indication  of  what 
would  be  the  result  of  an  import  duty  on  wheat  coming  into  the 
British  Empire.  Last  year  was  an  exceptionally  favourable  year  for 
wheat  production  in  the  Empire,  and  yet  62  per  cent,  of  the  wheat 
imported  into  Great  Britain  came  from  without  the  Empire.  There 
seems  to  be  no  chance  whatever  that  the  Empire  will  become  a  wheat- 
exporting  country,  and  under  these  circumstances  to  impose  a  duty  on 
wheat  would  be  contrary  to  sound  economic  law. 

Owen  Fleming. 


The  Present  Position  op  the  Cotton  Industry.  —  In  any 
consideration  of  the  great  staple  trades  of  the  world  it  is  necessary 
to  realize  what  is  the  main  economic  direction  of  the  commodity  in 
question.  Whence  does  it  originate  ?  By  what  route  does  it  travel  ? 
What  is  its  destination  ?  When  this  main  or  governing  movement  is 
grasped,  the  minor  or  subordinate  movements  may  be  considered  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole ;  but  first  of  all  it  is  essential  to  know 
where  the  chief  business  interests  lie. 

The  main  flow  of  cotton  is  from  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
through  Lancashire,  into  India.  Cotton  is  obviously  grown  elsewhere 
than  in  the  States,  spun  elsewhere  than  in  Lancashire,  and  worn  else¬ 
where  than  in  India.  But,  as  a  general  statement  of  the  direction  of 
the  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  vast  and 
never-ceasing  movement  from  Texas  and  Georgia,  across  the  Atlantic, 
into  the  Mersey,  and  thence,  in  manufactured  form,  down  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  to  clothe  the  teeming  millions  of  India. 

Cotton  is  thus  the  slender  thread  which  binds  the  New  World  to 
the  Old,  and  which  unites  the  East  with  the  West.  It  establishes  a 
great  community  of  interest  between  the  American  negro,  the  British 
working-man,  and  the  Indian  ryot,  and  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
a  trade  which  pursues  the  even  tenour  of  its  way  almost  unimpeded 
by  the  attentions  of  the  custom-house.  The  raw  cotton  is  exported 
freely  from  the  States,  and  imported  equally  freely  into  Great  Britain. 
The  finished  material  is  sent  off  freely  from  Lancashire,  and  it  is  not 
until  it  reaches  Bombay  that  a  small  import  duty  has  to  be  paid.  The 
Indian  Government  asks  for  31^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  imported 
manufactured  cotton,  and  levies  a  corresponding  excise  duty  on  the 
products  of  the  Indian  cotton  mills.  The  total  amount  obtained  from 
the  two  duties  does  not  amount  to  J^900,000  a  year,  and  probably  both 
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fiscal  reformers  and  free  traders  would  agree  that  these  duties  might 
with  advantage  be  abolished.  Apart  from  this  small  duty,  there  is  no 
trade  impediment  from  Texas  to  Bengal,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
scarcely  surprising  that  the  trade  is  a  flourishing  one,  and  that  it  brings 
great  benefits  to  the  three  countries  concerned.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  the  honourable  position  of  premier  industry  in  each  of 
these  three  countries. 

Dealing  first  with  the  country  of  origin,  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton 
exported  from  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
article  exported  from  the  States.  Since  1900-1901  it  has  exceeded  in 
value  the  whole  of  the  class  of  bread-stufls,  and  in  1902-3  the  value 
of  the  exports  amounted  to  the  very  considerable  sum  of  £66,000,000, 
or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from 
the  States.  Oddly  enough,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  cotton 
exported  from  Great  Britain  bears  almost  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
British  exports,  the  proportion  being  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
The  value  of  the  yarns  and  fabrics  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1904  was  nearly  £84,000,000,  and  the  unchallenged  supremacy  of 
this  trade  over  any  other  British  export  trade  can  be  seen  when  it  is 
realized  that  £28,000,000  represented  the  value  of  the  next  most 
important  export  trade,  i.e.  iron  and  steel  manufactures.  The  Indian 
statistics  tell  the  same  tale  of  pre-eminence.  Of  the  whole  imports 
into  India,  over  one-third  consists  of  spun  and  woven  cotton,  the  value 
in  1902-3  exceeding  £20,000,000. 

Cotton  is  therefore  at  once  the  most  important  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  by  far  the  most  important  export  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  far  and  away  the  most  important  import  trade  of  India. 

It  is  not  easy  with  a  trade  of  these  proportions,  organized  and  bound 
together  by  years  of  experience  and  the  wit  of  keen  business  intellects, 
to  dissever  it  by  national  lines  of  cleavage.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  more  purely  British  interest  in  the  triple  partnership  may  be  gathered 
by  comparing  the  amount  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  America  for  the 
raw  cotton  with  the  amount  received  by  Great  Britain  for  the  finished 
material.  In  1902  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  Britain  cost  £41,000,000; 
and  the  proportion  of  yarns  and  fabrics  made  therewith  exported  from 
Britain  were  sold  for  £72,600,000.  The  net  result  therefore  was  to 
obtain,  free  of  charge,  all  the  cotton  required  for  the  personal  use  of 
the  42,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  £31,600,000 
cash  in  addition.  In  1903  the  balance  of  cash  received  was  £28,000,000, 
and  in  1904  it  was  £29,000,000.  These  large  sums,  plus  the  further 
amount  received  for  cotton  goods  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles,  constitute  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  which  is  balanced  on 
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the  debit  side  by  payments  for  the  labour  and  interest  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  the  industry. 

This  is  not  a  bad  record  for  a  trade  that  is  dependent  for  its  very 
existence  upon  material  grown  many  tliousands  of  miles  away,  and 
Lancashire  may  reasonably  ask  fiscal  reformers  to  weigh  well  the 
effect  of  their  proposals  upon  this  great  industry.  Lancashire  might 
indeed  go  further,  and  appeal  with  some  justification  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  might  point  out  that  the 
whole  of  the  British  Islands  benefit  from  this  great  industry  in  their 
midst.  It  is  no  slight  advantage  to  be  able  to  place  within  easy  rail 
of  the  great  centres  of  population  a  constant  supply  of  the  finest 
cotton  fabrics  the  world  produces,  at  prices  within  the  reach  almost  of 
the  poorest ;  but  this  privilege  can  only  be  given  in  return  for  an 
unlimited  supply  of  cheap  food.  Lancashire's  supremacy  in  the  cotton* 
spinning  world  is  not  maintained  without  the  most  strenuous  thought 
and  care.  Cotton  mills  are  springing  up  with  increasing  rapidity  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  if  Lancashire's  operations  are  to  be  hampered 
by  a  tariff  wall,  and  the  consequent  increased  cost  of  production,  the 
small  margin  of  profit  will  soon  disappear.  The  weakness  of  the  tariff 
reform  position  in  relation  to  the  cotton  industry  seems  to  be  the  tacit 
assumption  that  the  export  price  of  the  finished  material  can  be  forced 
upwards  at  will.  There  is,  however,  small  justification  for  this  hope 
in  tlie  cotton  industry.  The  Asiatic  markets,  where  cotton  goods  are 
chiefly  sold,  are  remarkably  inelastic,  and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production  would  almost  certainly  recoil  on  the  heads  of  the  Western 
nations.  The  recent  history  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  the 
American  cotton  mills  at  Fall  River  lends  eloquent  support  to  this 
view.  Surprise  is  often  expressed  that  it  should  pay  better  to  spin 
cotton  in  England  than  in  America  itself.  The  reason  is  partly  that 
the  direct  freightage  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  to  Bombay 
does  not  very  materially  exceed  the  combined  freight  from  Galveston 
to  Manchester  and  from  Manchester  to  Bombay  ;  but  a  far  more 
potent  factor  exists  in  the  higher  cost  of  production  in  the  States. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  study  this  question  in  some  detail,  and  to  try 
and  trace  the  course  of  prices  across  the  Atlantic. 

Some  indication  may  be  obtained  from  tbe  table  published  by  Dun's 
Review,  a  well-known  trade  organ  of  New  York  City.  This  Review 
calculates  monthly  an  index  number,  which  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  amount  of  each  commodity  consumed  per  capita  with  the  wholesale 
price  of  that  commodity,  and  adding  the  whole  together.  Tbe  course 
of  these  numbers  indicates  roughly  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  tbe  recent  developments  arc  very  remarkable.  Falling  continuously 
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until  1897,  the  year  in  which  the  Dingley  tariff  was  passed,  the 
numbers  then  took  a  sudden  turn  upwards,  and  since  that  date  they 
have  increased  as  rapidly  as  they  previously  fell.  The  line  of  the 
curve  indeed  resembles  a  capital  V,  the  Dingley  tariff  year  marking 
the  bottom  point.  Since  this  date,  prices  have  increased  25  per  cent., 
and  they  are  now  nearing  the  1883  level,  with  this  important  difference, 
however,  that  in  1883  the  outside  price  of  wheat  averaged  45s.  per 
quarter,  while  it  is  to-day  about  30«.  per  quarter. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  this  rise  in  the  index  number  may 
be  due  to  increased  consumption  as  well  as  to  increased  prices.  There 
might  be  some  truth  in  this  view  if  Bradstreet’s  index  number  did  not 
happen  to  tell  the  same  story.  This  index  number,  published  by 
another  mercantile  agency,  represents  the  average  price  per  pound  of 
wholesale  commodities,  and  the  line  of  its  curve  coincides  remarkably 
with  that  of  Dun’s  Review.  The  Dingley  tariff  became  law  on  July 
24,  1897,  and  at  this  date  the  Bradstreet  number  stood  at  6*6937.  In 
December,  1904,  the  number  had  increased  to  9*3579,  or  an  increase, 
allowing  for  minor  variations,  of  over  30  per  cent. 

If  these  two  numbers  are  trustworthy,  it  would  seem  that  prices 
alone  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  prices  proportioned  to  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  rather  serious,  as  it  indicates  the 
possibility  of  a  diminishing  consumption  per  capita — always  a  disquiet¬ 
ing  feature  in  the  economic  position  of  a  State. 

There  is,  however,  yet  a  third  method  of  ascertaining  the  trend  of 
prices,  which  is  afforded  by  the  exhaustive  investigation  recently  made 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour.  Careful  inquiry 
was  made  in  thirty-three  different  States  of  the  cost  of  living  of  2567 
working-class  families.  Retail  prices  were  taken  and  the  prices  actually 
paid  by  each  family  ascertained.  The  result  is  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Labour  reports  that  the  *'  rise  is  steady  throughout  the  States.” 
Exactly  the  same  conditions  appear  as  are  shown  by  the  mercantile 
index  numbers  of  New  York  City.  There  is  a  downward  movement 
till  1896.  The  year  of  the  Dingley  tariff  marks  a  reversal  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  and  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  steady  creep  upwards.  The 
average  cost  of  food  per  family  is  reported  to  have  risen  from  $296*76 
in  1896  to  $342*75  in  1903 — a  rise  of  over  15  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  42*54  per  cent,  of  the  family  income  is  spent  on  food. 
It  is  notorious  that  retail  prices  move  more  slowly  than  wholesale 
prices,  and  this  return  therefore  is  very  significant. 

In  the  face  of  conditions  such  as  these  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  cotton-spinners  of  the  States  have  to  endure  exceedingly  hard  times. 
Ground  between  the  upper  mill  of  high  cost  of  production  at  home,  and 
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the  nether  mill  of  fixed  low  prices  of  purchase  in  India  and  China,  life 
for  them  is  scarce  worth  living.  Some  idea  of  the  disabilities  caused 
by  this  comparative  high  cost  of  production  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  since  the  Dingley  tariff,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
sales  made  by  Lancashire  has  exceeded  £10,000,000,  and  this  increase 
alone  far  exceeds  the  whole  American  export  trade  in  manufactured 
cotton  goods. 

This  economic  pressure  tells  most  severely  in  the  internal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  cotton-spinning  district.  Worried  by  the  high 
prices  of  the  raw  cotton,  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Fall  River,  around 
which  most  of  the  fine  cotton-spinning  of  the  States  is  grouped,  deter¬ 
mined,  much  against  their  will,  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
reduce  permanently  the  wages  of  the  employees,  and  on  November  23, 
1903,  a  10  per  cent,  cut  was  made.  Recognizing  the  pressure  caused 
by  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  the  operatives  sorrowfully 
acquiesced  in  the  need  for  this  action,  and  no  particular  friction  resulted. 
But  this  saving  did  not  change  the  market  price  of  goods.  It  merely 
cut  down  the  cost  of  manufacture ;  stocks  of  goods  continued  to 
accumulate,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  employees  were  still  further 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  short  time.  In  April,  1904,  the 
mills  were  closed  from  Thursday  night  to  Monday  morning,  and  some¬ 
times  for  longer  intervals  than  this.  Even  this  drastic  step  afforded 
little  relief,  and  on  July  14,  1904,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  raw 
cotton  had  fallen  considerably  in  value,  announcement  was  made  that 
the  wages  would  be  reduced  by  another  12^  per  cent.  At  this  point  the 
economic  strain  became  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  the  operatives  struck 
work.  The  sad  subsequent  history  is  fresh  in  our  memory,  and  very 
painful  scenes  were  witnessed  during  the  latter  half  of  1904.  Attempt 
after  attempt  at  conciliation  was  made,  until,  in  January,  1906,  the 
suffering  became  so  great  that  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  personally 
intervened.  He  pointed  out  to  the  operatives  the  imperative  nature  of 
the  economic  necessity,  and  they  finally  agreed  to  return  to  work  at 
the  12^  per  cent,  further  reduction  against  which  they  had  struck  ;  but 
this  is  only  a  temporary  settlement,  as  the  Governor  has  yet  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  as  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  selling  price  of  goods,  this  being  the  basis  upon  which  the 
wage  scale  will  ultimately  be  fixed. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  attempt  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable, 
stands  out  the  evergrowing  prosperity  of  Lancashire.  Orders  have 
l>een  pouring  in,  not  only  from  India,  but  also  from  the  growing 
markets  of  China  and  Turkey.  Many  mills  are  booked  with  orders 
right  up  to  next  October,  and  in  some  cases  to  January,  1906.  New 
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mills  are  hurriedly  being  erected  to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  demand.^ 
The  stock  of  bales  of  raw  cotton  is  now  approaching  the  vast  figure  of 
1,000,000  ;  and  there  is  every  sign  that  the  export  sales  of  1905  may 
even  out-distance  the  record  sales  of  1904,  which,  as  stated,  amounted 
to  £84,000,000. 

Such  is  the  main  trend  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  attempted  to  impede  or  divert  this  great  trade  current.  As 
it  gains  in  volume  and  swiftness  so  must  the  reflex  current  equally 
gain,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  character  of 
this  reflex  current  from  Bengal  to  Texas.  If  statesmen,  British  or 
American,  feel  it  imperative  to  do  something,  the  direction  of  their 
activity  should  lie,  not  in  setting  up  troublesome  impediments  in  the 
customs-houses,  but  rather  by  manfully  studying  the  economic  causes 
of  the  disturbing  alternations  in  the  volume  of  production  of  the  raw 
material.  This  tide  ebbs  and  flows  with  unpitying  regularity,  plunging 
the  Southern  States  and  Lancashire  into  alternate  fits  of  deep  depres¬ 
sion  and  almost  unnecessary  prosperity.  It  is  a  kind  of  gigantic 
see-saw,  and  in  the  middle  stand  the  operators  of  Wall  Street,  play¬ 
fully  accentuating  every  movement,  and  quite  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  thousands  of  their  fellow-men,  if  by  any  chance  a  few  odd  dollars 
can  be  skimmed  into  their  own  pockets. 

Owen  Fleming. 

A  Graduated  Income  Tax. — In  the  'early  months  of  1903,  when 
amateur  financiers  and  involuntary  taxpayers  were  discussing  the 
forthcoming  budget,  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  wail  of 
anguish  from  the  income-tax  payer  of  moderate  means,  which  found  a 
printed  record  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard.  Professional  men  and 
other  eminently  respectable  persons  with  incomes  ranging  from  £600 
to  £  1 200  protested  that  they  had  hitherto  always  voted  for  a  Con¬ 
servative,  but  vowed  that  they  would  never  do  so  again  unless  three¬ 
pence  or  fourpence  were  taken  off*  the  income  tax.  So  moving  were 
these  complaints  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  conceded  the 
whole  demand,  and  reduced  the  tax  from  fifteen  pence  to  eleven  pence. 
So  large  a  concession  created  much  surprise  at  the  time,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  been  compelled  to  raise  the  tax  once  more  to  a 
shilling. 

'  "  Our  Manchester  correspondent  has  compiled  a  list  of  35  new  cotton-spinning 
mills  now  in  course  of  erection  or  partly  completed.  The  new  spindlage  is  close 
upon  2,750,000,  which  will  need  7,500  fresh  hands.  He  also  gives  a  table  of  new 
weaving-shed  extensions  representing  not  far  off  15,000  looms.  This  particular 
increase  of  manufacturing  machinery  will  require  not  far  off  4,000  additional 
operatives  ”  (TAe  Economitt,  London,  March  1^  1905). 
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The  questions  which  this  note  propounds  and  hopes  to  answer  are 
two :  (1)  Was  the  demand  for  a  reduction  justified  ?  and  (2)  Was  the 
reduction  carried  out  in  the  fairest  way  ? 

It  must,  1  think,  be  admitted  that  an  income  tax  taking  more  than 
£40  from  a  man  earning  £800  a  year  is  excessive  in  time  of  peace. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  is  equally  unfair  to  take  £400 
from  a  man  earning  £8000,  especially  as  few  incomes  of  that  size  are 
derived  wholly  from  earnings ;  while  a  man  with  £80,000  a  year 
cannot  complain  at  all  if  he  is  required  to  pay  £4000.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  with  £400  may  fairly  pay  £12,  i.e.  a  tax  on  three-fifths 
of  his  income,  while  another  man  with  £200  may  think  himself 
fortunate  in  escaping  with  £2,  a  tax  on  one-fifth  of  his  income. 

If  this  be  admitted,  we  are  led  towards  the  answer  which  should  be 
given  to  the  second  question.  The  reduction,  although  necessary, 
was  not  carried  out  in  the  fairest  way.  Mr.  Ritchie  forgot  that  in 
taking  the  same  percentage  from  incomes  of  £800  and  £8000  he  was 
not  exacting  an  equal  sacrifice.  Some  method,  therefore,  must  be 
devised  under  which  the  poorer  man  will  'pay  according  to  his  poverty, 
and  the  wealthy  man  according  to  his  wealth.  In  other  words  a 
graduateil  income  tax  is  required.  Now  this  at  first  sight  appears  a 
simple  matter  ;  all  that  a  Chancellor  need  do  is  to  lay  down  a  scale — 
sixpence  on  incomes  below  £600,  sevenpence  on  £600,  eightpence  on 
£700,  and  so  on.  The  objections  arc  only  practical,  but  they  arc 
probably  insuperable.  Somerset  House  depends  for  its  receipts  on 
the  principle  of  taxing  income  “  at  its  source.”  Every  little  dividend 
on  consols,  or  Lipton,  Ltd.,  reaches  the  stockholder  ^  less  tax,”  and 
the  tax,  of  course,  must  be  deducted  all  at  one  rate.  It  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  find  out  what  holders 
of  consols  or  corporation  stock  had  incomes  under  £100,  £200,  or 
£300,  etc.  When  a  stockholder  actually  has  an  income  below  the 
various  abatement  limits,  he  produces  his  dividend  warrants  and 
obtains  from  the  Treasury  a  refund  of  the  sums  overpaid. 

We  have  thus  two  pieces  of  fiscal  machinery  in  effective  working — 
the  machinery  of  taxation  at  the  source,  and  the  machinery  of  abate¬ 
ment  and  refunding.  Can  they  be  used  to  secure  a  more  equal  sacrifice 
from  the  taxpayer  ?  We  have  seen  that  incomes  under  £400  a  year 
are  not  overtaxed,  since  an  abatement  of  £160  leaves  at  least  40  per 
cent,  of  the  income  untaxed.  At  £660  the  percentage  taxed  rises  to 
78,  at  £660  to  89,  and  at  £701  to  100.  Now  this  rise  appears  too 
violent,  and  it  stops  suddenly  at  an  arbitrary  point — £700.  Why 
should  it  stop  at  all  ? 

According  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  ‘‘the  mode  of  adjusting  these 
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inequalities  of  pressure,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  equitable,  is  that 
recommended  by  Bentham,  of  leaving  a  certain  minimum  of  income, 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  untaxed.  Suppose  £50  a 
year  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  number  of  persons  ordinarily 
supported  from  a  single  income,  with  the  requisites  of  life  and  health, 
and  with  protection  against  habitual  bodily  suffering,  but  not  with  any 
indulgence.  This  then  should  be  made  the  minimum,  and  incomes 
exceeding  it  should  pay  taxes  not  upon  their  whole  amount,  but  upon 
the  surplus.  If  the  tax  bo  10  per  cent.,  an  income  of  £60  should  l>c 
eonsidered  as  a  net  ineome  of  £10,  and  charged  Avith  £1  a  year,  while 
an  income  of  £1000  should  be  charged  as  one  of  £950.  Each  Avould 
then  pay  a  fixed  proportion,  not  of  his  Avhole  means,  but  of  bis 
superfluities.”  ^ 

Much  has  happened  sinec  the  forties,  and,  although  the  prices  of 
food  and  clothing  have  fallen,  the  minimum  of  subsistenee  has  risen  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  £50  a  year.  Since  1894,  indeeil,  no  less  than 
£160  on  incomes  below  £400  has  obtained  complete  exemption,  though 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  wise  to  make  this  important  tax, 
Avhich  varies  almost  automatically  with  policy  and  expenditure,  payable 
only  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  electors  who  determine  that  policy  and 
the  expenditure  Avhich  it  regulates. 

The  effect  of  Mill's  exemption  oh  all  incomes  avouKI  be  to  establish, 
though  to  a  very  slight  extent,  a  graduated  income  tax.  Now  that 
the  limit  has  increased,  the  effect  of  his  principle  Avould  be  increased 
also.  An  income  of  £8(X)  a  year  taxed  on  the  present  system  at  ten- 
pence  would  pay  only  four  shillings  less  than  the  same  income,  with 
an  abatement  of  £150,  AA’ould  pay  if  the  income  tax  were  at  a  shilling. 
If  the  exemption  were  raised  to  £200,  an  income  of  £1200  would  pay 
precisely  the  same  amount  under  a  tax  of  tenpenco  Avithout  abatement, 
as  it  would  under  a  tax  of  one  shilling  with  abatement.  It  becomes 
possible,  therefore,  to  increase  the  nominal  rate  of  the  tax  and  its  total 
yield  without  increasing  the  burden  on  the  smaller  incomes. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  the  present  system 
with  those  which  would  be  obtained  by  extending  the  abatement.  A 
slight  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  beginning — what  is  to  be  done  with 
incomes  below  £300  ?  It  Avould  be  absurd  to  exempt  incomes  under 
£200  entirely,  or  to  giA’o  an  abatement  of  £200  on  an  income  of  £210. 
A  scientific  reform  of  the  income  tax  should  aim,  also,  at  two  things, 
a  reduction  of  the  burden  on  moderate  incomes,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  subject  to  the  tax,  since  this  tax  depends  more 
upon  national  policy  than  any  other,  and  “  taxation  and  representation  ” 
'  Political  Economy^  vol  ii.,  p.  395. 
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The  questions  which  this  note  propounds  and  hopes  to  answer  are 
two  :  (1)  Was  the  demand  for  a  reduction  justified  ?  and  (2)  Was  the 
reduction  carried  out  in  the  fairest  way  ? 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  an  income  tax  taking  more  than 
£40  from  a  man  earning  £800  a  year  is  excessive  in  time  of  peace. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  is  equally  unfair  to  take  £400 
from  a  man  earning  £8000,  especially  as  few  incomes  of  that  size  are 
derived  wholly  from  earnings ;  while  a  man  with  £80,000  a  year 
cannot  complain  at  all  if  he  is  required  to  pay  £4000.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  with  £400  may  fairly  pay  £12,  i.e.  a  tax  on  three-fifths 
of  his  income,  while  another  man  with  £200  may  think  himself 
fortunate  in  escaping  with  £2,  a  tax  on  one-fifth  of  his  income. 

If  this  be  admitted,  we  are  led  towards  the  answer  which  should  be 
given  to  the  second  question.  The  reduction,  although  necessary, 
was  not  carried  out  in  the  fairest  way.  Mr.  Ritchie  forgot  that  in 
taking  the  same  percentage  from  incomes  of  £800  and  £8000  he  was 
not  exacting  an  equal  sacrifice.  Some  method,  therefore,  must  be 
devised  under  which  the  poorer  man  will  'pay  according  to  his  poverty, 
and  the  wealthy  man  according  to  his  wealth.  In  other  words  a 
graduateil  income  tax  is  required.  Now  this  at  first  sight  appears  a 
simple  matter  ;  all  that  a  Chancellor  need  do  is  to  lay  down  a  scale — 
sixpence  on  incomes  below  £o00,  sevenpence  on  £600,  eightpence  on 
£700,  and  so  on.  The  objections  are  only  practical,  but  they  are 
probably  insuperable.  Somerset  House  depends  for  its  receipts  on 
the  principle  of  taxing  income  “  at  its  source.”  Every  little  dividend 
on  consols,  or  Lipton,  Ltd.,  reaches  the  stockholder  **  less  tax,”  and 
the  tax,  of  course,  must  be  deducted  all  at  one  rate.  It  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  find  out  what  holders 
of  consols  or  corporation  stock  had  incomes  under  £100,  £200,  or 
£300,  etc.  When  a  stockholder  actually  has  an  income  below  the 
various  abatement  limits,  he  produces  his  dividend  warrants  and 
obtains  from  the  Treasury  a  refund  of  the  sums  overpaid. 

We  have  thus  two  pieces  of  fiscal  machinery  in  eflTective  working — 
the  machinery  of  taxation  at  the  source,  and  the  machinery  of  abate¬ 
ment  and  refunding.  Can  they  be  used  to  secure  a  more  equal  sacrifice 
from  the  taxpayer  ?  We  have  seen  that  incomes  under  £400  a  year 
are  not  overtaxed,  since  an  abatement  of  £160  leaves  at  least  40  per 
cent,  of  the  income  untaxed.  At  £550  the  percentage  taxed  rises  to 
78,  at  £650  to  89,  and  at  £701  to  100.  Now  this  rise  appears  too 
violent,  and  it  stops  suddenly  at  an  arbitrary  point — £700.  Why 
should  it  stop  at  all  ? 

^  According  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  *‘the  mode  of  adjusting  these 
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inequalities  of  pressure,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  equitable,  is  that 
recommended  by  Bentham,  of  leaving  a  certain  minimum  of  income, 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  untaxed.  Suppose  £50  a 
year  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  number  of  persons  ordinarily 
supported  from  a  single  income,  with  the  requisites  of  life  and  health, 
and  with  protection  against  habitual  bodily  suffering,  but  not  with  any 
indulgence.  This  then  should  be  made  the  minimum,  and  incomes 
exceeding  it  should  pay  taxes  not  upon  their  whole  amount,  but  upon 
the  surplus.  If  the  tax  bo  10  per  cent.,  an  income  of  £60  should  be 
considered  as  a  net  income  of  £10,  and  charged  with  £1  a  year,  while 
an  income  of  £1000  should  be  charged  as  one  of  £950.  Each  would 
then  pay  a  fixed  proportion,  not  of  his  whole  means,  but  of  his 
superfluities.”  ^ 

Much  has  happened  since  the  forties,  and,  although  the  prices  of 
food  and  clothing  have  fallen,  the  minimum  of  subsistence  has  risen  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  £50  a  year.  Since  1894,  indeed,  no  less  than 
£160  on  incomes  below  £400  has  obtained  complete  exemption,  though 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  wise  to  make  this  important  tax, 
which  varies  almost  automatically  with  policy  and  expenditure,  payable 
only  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  electors  who  determine  that  policy  and 
the  expenditure  Avhich  it  regulates. 

The  effect  of  Mill’s  exemption  on  all  incomes  would  l)e  to  establish, 
though  to  a  very  slight  extent,  a  graduated  income  tax.  Now  that 
the  limit  has  increased,  the  effect  of  his  principle  would  be  increased 
also.  An  income  of  £800  a  year  taxed  on  the  present  system  at  ten- 
pence  would  pay  only  four  shillings  less  than  the  same  income,  with 
an  abatement  of  £150,  would  pay  if  the  income  tax  were  at  a  shilling. 
If  the  exemption  were  raised  to  £200,  an  income  of  £1200  would  pay 
precisely  the  same  amount  under  a  tax  of  tenpenco  without  abatement, 
as  it  would  under  a  tax  of  one  shilling  with  abatement.  It  becomes 
possible,  therefore,  to  increase  the  nominal  rate  of  the  tax  and  its  total 
yield  without  increasing  the  burden  on  the  smaller  incomes. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  the  present  system 
with  those  which  would  be  obtained  by  extending  the  abatement.  A 
slight  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  beginning — what  is  to  be  done  with 
incomes  below  £300  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  exempt  incomes  under 
£200  entirely,  or  to  give  an  abatement  of  £200  on  an  income  of  £210. 
A  scientific  reform  of  the  income  tax  should  aim,  also,  at  two  things, 
a  reduction  of  the  burden  on  moderate  incomes,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  subject  to  the  tax,  since  this  tax  depends  more 
upon  national  policy  than  any  other,  and  “  taxation  and  representation  ” 
'  Political  Economy^  vol  ii-,  p.  395. 
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should  go  together.  This  difficulty  may  be  avoided,  and  these  two 
objects  attained,  by  lowering  the  limit  of  total  exemption  to  £100,  and 
charging  incomes  between  £100  and  £300  on  half  the  surplus  over 
£100,  so  that  an  income  of  £140  would  pay  on  £20,  and  one  of  £240 
on  £70.  Above  £300  the  abatement  of  £200  would  be  uniform. 

How  would  this  scheme  work  out  in  practice  ?  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  keep  the  income 
tax  at  a  shilling  longer  than  he  can  help  ;  and  we  may  soon  hope  for 
a  reduction  to  tenpence  and  then  to  ninepence.  But  he  could  give  the 
relief  and  obtain  the  popularity  which  he  naturally  wants  by  means 
of  abatements  and  without  altering  the  nominal  charge.  The  table 
appended  gives  the  amount  payable  under  the  present  system  with  an 
income  tax  of  tenpence,  and  the  amount  payable  under  a  tax  of  one 
shilling  with  the  scale  of  abatement  suggested  above. 


Incomes.  I 

1 

Cbnrge  at  lod., 
scale. 

present 

Charge  at  It.,  new  scale. 

£ 

£ 

f. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

lilO  ..  .. 

Nil 

1 

5 

0 

200  . 

1 

13 

4 

2 

10 

0 

250  . .  . .  . . 

.3 

15 

0 

3 

15 

0 

.300 . 

5 

16 

8 

5 

0 

0 

401 . 

10 

9 

2 _ 

10 

1 

0 

550  .  • 

17 

18 

4 

17 

10 

0 

4  oO  •  •  •  •  •  • 

.31 

5 

0 

27 

10 

0 

1,000  . 

41 

1.3 

4 

1  40 

0 

0 

1,200  . 

50 

0 

0 

'  50 

0 

0 

1,500  ..  .. 

1  62 

10 

0 

:  6.) 

0 

0 

2,000  . 

;  83 

16 

8 

I  ^ 

0 

0 

10,000  . 

1  416 

1 

13 

8 

!  490 

0 

0 

This  table  shows  that  incomes  between  £250  and  £1200  a  year, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  due  to  the  arbitrary  and  illogical  divisions 
of  the  existing  scale,  will  actually  pay  less  under  a  tax  of  a  shilling 
combined  with  the  suggested  abatements  than  they  would  pay  under  a 
tax  of  tenpence  with  the  existing  scale.  A  Chancellor  might,  therefore, 
obtain  all  the  credit  of  taking  twopence  off  the  income  tax  without 
losing  his  present  power  of  extracting  a  shilling  from  the  rich. 

The  suggested  scale,  in  fact,  provides  a  graduated  income  tax.  It 
extracts  a  percentage  (from  all  incomes  over  a  £100)  which  increases 
gradually  and  regularly  as  the  income  itself  increases.  It  will  be 
necessary,  of  course,  for  persons  whose  income  is  derived  from  more 
than  one  source  to  give  a  full  account  of  their  total  income  in  order  to 
obtain  repayment  or  abatement.  But  for  this  the  machinery  exists 
already,  and  in  all  reforms  it  is  of  great  importance  to  employ,  where 
{tossible,  mechanism  which  is  already  in  working  order.  I  do  not 
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contend  that  this  proposal  would  make  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax 
absolutely  fair.  I  only  say  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  makes  for  greater 
equity,  and  that  it  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  creation  of 
fresh  machinery.  If  it  is  desired  to  carry  the  principle  of  graduation 
further,  and  to  tax  the  very  rich,  the  objections  to  a  differential  rate 
lose  much  of  their  force.  The  number  of  persons  with  incomes  of 
more  than  £5000  is  comparatively  small,  and  they  must  be  all  fairly 
well  known  to  the  inland  revenue  officials.  At  this  figure,  then,  one 
might  begin  our  further  system  of  differential  poundage,  and  charge, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  payable  under  the  ordinary  rate,  a  special 
additional  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  incomes  between  £5000 
and  £10,000,  twopence  on  incomes  between  £10,000  and  £15,000,  and 
so  on  without  limit. 

Since  part  of  the  financial  gain  from  this  system  comes  from  the 
extension  of  the  tax  to  incomes  between  £100  and  £160,  and  to  its 
increase  on  incomes  between  £160  and  £220,  a  proportion  of  this  gain 
should  be  devoted  to  lowering  the  indirect  taxation  on  articles  of 
common  use,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco. 

J.  E.  Allen. 


The  Edinocrgh  Legal  Dispensary. — A  short  account  of  this 
institution  for  providing  the  poor  with  free  legal  advice  was  given  in 
the  Economic  Review  for  January,  1903.  It  was  then  mentioned  that 
the  scheme  originated  in  New  York  in  1876,  and  afterwards  developed 
into  the  great  “  Legal  Aid  Society  ”  of  that  city  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1890  that  a  similar  movement  began  in  this  country  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  “  Poor  Man’s  Lawyer  ”  at  one  of  the  University  Settlements 
in  London.  The  Edinburgh  Legal  Dispensary  was  founded  in  1900, 
mainly  owing  to  the  public-spirited  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Coldstream, 
W.S. ;  and  since  that  time  a  competent  lawyer  has  been  in  attendance 
at  the  office  for  gratuitous  consultation  every  Tuesday  evening  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

This  recent  effort  of  philanthropy  should  appeal  to  every  one  who 
will  give  the  matter  a  little  thought,  as  being  inherently  of  greater 
importance  than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  It  has  so  long  been  a 
common  reproach  that  law  is  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  by  whom  it  may 
even  be  used  as  a  means  of  oppression  of  their  poorer  fellow-citizens  ; 
that  sometimes  wrongs  have  to  go  unrighted  simply  because  the  law 
is  so  hedged  around  with  expensive  procedure ;  and  that,  if  a  poor 
man  ever  does  gain  an  entrance,  it  will  be  more  than  likely  by  the 
help  of  a  so-called  ^  shark,”  who  will  rob  him  of  every  penny  of  redress 
the  law  may  accord  him. 
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Happily  there  is  mnch  exaggeration  in  strictures  such  as  these  ;  and 
the  element  of  truth  they  undoubtedly  contain  is  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  framers  and  practitioners  of  the  law  as  of  the  uninformed  state 
of  the  public  conscience  with  regard  to  this  particular  need  of  the  poor, 
who  are  themselves  remarkably  patient  under  hardships  of  whatever 
kind.  But  that  the  conscience  of  the  public  is  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  responsibility  is  apparent  from  the  recent  spread  of  the  **  Poor  Man’s 
Lawyer  ”  movement,  as  well  as  from  the  interesting  fact  that  parlia¬ 
ment  has  shown  its  approval  by  passing  the  Poor  Prisoners’  Defence 
Act,  1903,  which  came  into  operation  on  January  1,  1904.  The  Act 
applies  to  England  only,  and  provides  that,  where  it  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  every  poor  prisoner  before  a  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  or  of  Assize  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  receive  legal 
aid  at  the  State’s  expense.  The  Act  shows  that  England  has  been 
behind  Scotland  in  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  poor  accused  persons 
to  have  a  free  defence  provided  for  them.  In  Scotland  a  complete 
system  has  been  in  operation  in  the  corresponding  courts  under  Acts 
of  the  Scottish  parliament  dated  as  far  back  as  1424  and  1587.  But 
now  England  may  be  said  to  be  in  advance  of  Scotland,  because  the 
Act  of  1903  has  given  its  sanction  to  the  principle  that  the  State 
which  pays  for  the  prosecution  should  also  pay  for  the  defence.  In 
Scotland  the  parliament  of  the  olden  time  commended  its  order  as 
“  for  the  love  of  God,”  and  to  this  day  the  sole  loss  incurred  by  the 
State  is  in  the  remission  of  certain  fees  of  court.  This  arrangement 
in  Scotland  applies  to  the  civil  as  well  as  the  criminal  courts.  But 
neither  in  England  nor  in  Scotland  do  the  Acts  extend  to  the  lowest 
courts,  those  of  the  magistrates  and  police  judges.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  claims  of  the  poor  in  these  courts 
will  also  obtain  recognition. 

The  progress  of  our  Legal  Dispensary  in  Edinburgh  bears  remark¬ 
able  testimony  to  the  want  that  is  being  met.  The  following  table  is 
taken  from  the  fifth  annual  Report  which  comes  down  to  the  end  of 
February,  1905. 

Avenge  consnlutione 

Yeer.  Clients.  ConsnlUUons.  per  weekly  stuing. 


1900-1 

•  • 

..  206  .. 

..  274  .. 

..  5-48 

1901-2 

•  • 

..  310  .. 

..  480  .. 

..  9-41 

1902-3 

..  455  .. 

..  623  .. 

..  11*95 

1903-4 

•  • 

.. 

..  487  .. 

..  616  .. 

..  11*85 

1904-5 

•  •• 

..  701  .. 

..  062  .. 

. .  18*50 

The  next  table  is  one  eloquent  of  the  good  work  done  by  the 
dispensary  lawyers  in  helping  to  settle  family  differences  without  the 
intervention  of  the  courts,  and  in  listening  to  the  varied  forms  in  which 
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legal  trouble  may  arise,  and  instructing  their  poor  but  hard-working 
clients  in  their  rights  and  obligations. 

CASES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1903-4. 


Husband  and  wife . 162 

Parent  and  child  . 103 

Master  and  .servant . 36 

Landlord  and  tenant . 6.5 

Debt  and  caution  (surety) . 106 

Succession  . 54 

Damages  for  personal  injury . 43 

Damages  for  slander . 18 

Miscellaneous . 114 


701 

It  continues  to  be  the  case  that  those  who  come  to  the  dispensary 
belong  practically,  without  exception,  to  the  poorer  section  of  the 
working  classes,  the  wage  of  the  men  being  about  23«.  a  week.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  very  considerable  correspondence  is  entailed, 
besides  interviews  with  third  parties.  It  may  here  be  noted,  as  a 
gratifying  item  from  the  treasurer’s  last  statement,  that  the  sum  of 
£2  12s.  6d.  had  been  contributed  by  clients  during  the  year. 

The  honorary  treasurer’s  statements  for  the  last  two  years  showed 
(without  shillings  and  pence)  for  1902-3,  revenue  £26,  expenditure 
£25 ;  and  for  1903-4,  revenue  £31,  expenditure  £27.  Amongst  the 
subscribers  are  to  be  found  five  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  now  come  in  conclusion  to  the  most  recent  feature  of  the  dis¬ 
pensary’s  work.  Mr.  Coldstream,  always  watchful  to  foster  the 
progress  of  the  institution,  saw  that  an  opportunity  had  arrived  for 
our  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  poor  in  the  police  courts.  As 
has  already  been  noted,  there  is  no  provision  for  their  defence  in 
these  courts ;  and  it  might  be  objected  that  the  despatch  of  business 
would  be  seriously  hindered  by  a  needless  interference  in  cases  which 
might  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  magistrate.  But 
such  an  objection,  if  applied  unreservedly,  would  not  be  correct,  for  it 
would  leave  out  of  account  the  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which 
a  difficult  point  may  crop  up,  or  some  evidence  for  the  defence  may 
prove  desirable. 

Mr.  Coldstream  bad  his  usual  good  fortune  in  finding  a  young 
lawyer  of  marked  ability  and  of  some  experience  to  volunteer  for  the 
post,  and  who  could  be  trusted  to  give  the  experiment  the  fairest  trial. 
The  result  has  even  gone  beyond  expectation.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  his  appointment  the  **  defensor,”  as  he  has  been  designated, 
had  seventy  cases  pass  through  his  hands.  And  it  promises  well  for 
VoL.  XV.— No.  2.  Q 
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the  future  that  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  has  met  with  very 
willing  assistance  from  the  chief  constable  and  the  other  officials,  and 
from  the  police-court  city  missionary.  The  following  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  work  by  the  chairman  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  a  magistrate 
of  the  city,  and  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  Mr.  Andrew  Mitchell. 
He  said,  “  I  know  from  authority  and  from  my  own  observation  how 
useful  this  appointment  has  been  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Maclean”  (the 
defensor),  and  the  services  he  has  given  to  the  public  in  aiding  thus 
the  administration  of  the  police  courts.” 

The  attendance  of  the  defensor  in  the  courts  necessarily  occupies  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  his  time  that  the  directors  have  added  a  small 
honorarium  to  the  appointment.  This  item  does  not  come  into  the 
expenditure  account  for  1903-4,  above  quoted,  and  will  have  to  be 
met  by  extra  donations. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  cite  the  opinions  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  last  two  annual  meetings  of  the  dispensary  as  to  the 
value  of  its  work.  The  Hon.  Lord  Kincairney,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Scotland,  in  presiding  in  1903,  **  congratulated 
the  society  on  its  success.  ...  Its  primary  object  was  to  prevent 
injustice  to  the  poor  whose  rights  were  withheld  or  attacked.  ...  It 
aimed  at  keeping  them  out  of  litigation,  .  .  .  and  if  it  succeeded  in 
promoting  the  fair  compromise  of  disputes,  the  public  benefit  which  it 
would  confer  could  not  easily  be  overrated.”  His  lordship  added  that 
*‘the  performance  of  the  work  of  the  society  would  no  doubt  be 
found  of  great  benefit  to  those  members  who  had  the  public  spirit  to 
undertake  it.” 

The  commendation  accorded  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  whose  address  has 
already  been  referred  to,  was  no  less  emphatic,  and  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  close  with  words  more  sympathetic  or  encouraging  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  movement.  “It  seems  to  me,”  says  Mr.  Mitchell, 
“  that  it  is  like  one  of  those  small  beginnings  that  begin  secretly,  but 
lead  up  to  strength,  without  very  much  observation,  and,  in  a  quiet 
way,  do  a  great  deal  of  service.  .  .  .  Your  institution  has  stepped  in 
to  do  work  outside  the  courts  for  the  prevention  of  litigation,  and  then 
to  do  work  inside  for  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  smaller  class  of 
criminals  in  the  police  courts.  Now  that  I  know  more  about  this 
institution  and  its  working,  I  rejoice  at  its  success,  and  have  the 
expectation  that  it  will  do  still  more  good  in  the  future.” 

Robebt  Douie  Urquhart. 

Early  Closing  in  Canada. — The  extent  to  which  the  early  closing 
movement  grew  in  public  favour  in  Canada  during  the  past  year  may 
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1)0  taken  as  a  very  apt  criterion  of  the  general  prosperity  and  progress 
of  the  Canadian  working  classes,  which  have  been  uninterrupted  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  No  extraordinary  development  of  early 
closing  was  reported  in  any  particular  sectiou  of  the  Dominion,  but 
tbe  advance  made  has  been  of  the  general  and  steady  sort  that  points 
to  permanency.  In  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  question  is 
wholly  left  in  Canada,  outside  of  the  Mines  and  Factories  Acts,  to  tbe 
individual  municipalities  to  settle  for  themselves ;  and  there  has  been 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  magistrates  in  one  or  two  places  during  the 
past  year  to  regard  the  early  closing  by-law  as  ultra  vires.  But  in 
tbe  approval  of  custom  and  opinion,  which  is  a  governing  factor  in 
this  connexion,  a  notable  and  lasting  gain  has  been  achieved. 

For  example,  there  are  some  thirty  large  cities  in  the  Dominion  ;  and 
in  a  good  half  of  these  special  investigations,  recently  conducted  by 
the  Government  labour  bureau,  into  the  numbers  affected  by  early 
closing  arrangements  show  that  the  movement  very  eonsiderably 
extended  its  scope  during  1904.  The  rest,  with  but  one  exception, 
showed  progress,  though  of  a  less  marked  order.  The  exception  was 
in  the  case  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  a  residential  city  of  the  English  pattern, 
where  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  eastern  push  and  aggressiveness 
have  invaded  business  methods. 

Retail  clerks  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  to  benefit  by  early  closing 
arrangements  during  the  past  year  in  Canada.  Barbers,  perhaps, 
ranked  next.  Relatively  to  the  movement  in  previous  years,  however, 
the  most  notable  concessions  were  obtained  by  factory  employees 
whose  Saturday  half  holiday  during  the  hot  summer  months  has 
become  a  prevailing  feature  of  the  industrial  situation.  A  few  of  the 
trades,  more  particularly  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  worked  on  shorter 
schedules  during  the  period  of  heat,  though  the  past  year  was  too 
active  iu  Canada  as  a  general  rule,  especially  in  tbe  out-of-door 
occupations,  to  permit  of  much  relaxation  of  this  character. 

The  Saturday  half  holiday  is  the  form  of  early  closing  which  chiefly 
commends  itself  to  Canadian  workpeople.  Retail  clerks  and  barbers, 
of  course,  forego  this,  and  are  forced  to  accept  a  Wednesday  or  Monday 
afternoon  instead.  In  other  cases  arrangements  affecting  the  first  five 
days  of  tbe  week  are  adopted,  the  hour  of  closing  varying  according  to 
locality,  being  as  early  as  five  in  the  large  city  stores,  or  six  o’clock  in 
surburban  and  outlying  districts  and  in  most  of  the  country  towns. 

R.  H.  Coats. 
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The  second  series  of  Memoranda,  Statistical  Tables,  and ^  Charts 
bearing  on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industrial  Conditions 
(Cd.  2337,  xiv.,  594  pp.,  3«.  6(f.)  is  one  of  the  now  numerous  volumes 
of  carefully  arranged  data  which  suggest  that  students  of  economics 
have  so  far  gained  most  from  the  fiscal  controversy.  This  vast  mass 
of  invaluable  material  can  be  obtained  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  a 
fourth-rate  text-book.  The  choice  of  matter  and  the  method  of  its 
presentment  are  beyond  praise.  The  following  table  sums  up  the 
inquiry  as  to  changes  in  the  average  cost  of  living  for  the  working 
classes  in  large  towns  : — 


Quinqaennial  period, 
of  which  the  middle 
year  ia — 

Food. 

Kent.' 

Clothing. 

Fuel  and 
light. 

Index  number 
(weighted). 

1880 

139-7 

86-6 

108-5 

77-3 

120-5 

1885 

119-8 

90-1 

102-9 

74-1 

108-2 

1800 

107-4 

89-9 

101-2 

76-5 

100-9 

1895 

97-3 

96-3 

98-8 

74-8 

95-5 

1900 

101-8 

100-0 

98-7 

860 

99-7 

The  second  of  the  charts  (following  p.  68),  showing  the  curve  of 
fuel  prices  since  1871,  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  while  the 
export  and  retail  prices  of  coal  move,  as  a  rule,  in  the  same  direction, 
the  groat  coal  dispute  of  1893  did  not  check  the  downward  tendency 
of  export  prices,  though  it  caused  a  steep  rise  in  retail  prices,  which 
many  people  remember  sufficiently  well.  The  steady  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  working  class  incomes  swallowed  up  by  rent  in  the  large 
towns  has  its  usefulness  no  doubt  in  checking  to  some  extent  the  rush 
to  the  towns.  The  section  on  statistics  of  unemployment  contains  the 
remark  that  they  give  a  truer  indication  of  the  state  of  the  national 
industry  than  export  statistics,  “  which  only  measure  the  changes  in 
the  comparatively  small  margin  of  the  national  product  which  is  sent 


>  These  figures  apply  only  to  the  years  specified  in  the  first  column.  liHM)  =  100. 
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abroad.”  Taking  1900  as  the  standard  year,  and  representing  by  100 
the  number  of  those  not  returned  as  out  of  work  by  the  trade  unions 


which  supply  the 
obtained  : — 

basis  of 

the 

calculation,  the  following  results 

Decennial  average,  18C0-C^ 

..  98  6  \ 

^  ♦» 

1870-70 

99-2  1  Mean  of  40  years — 

n  »i 

1880-89 

..  97-6 1  93  4 

n  »« 

1890-99 

..  98-2 ) 

Standard  year  . . 

1909 

..  1000 

1901 

..  99-0 

1902 

..  98-2 

1903 

. .  . .  97'5 

While  the  curves  of  employment  and  per  capita  exports  tend  to  move 
parallel  to  one  another,  as  is  natural,  they  may  move  in  different 
directions,  and  did  so  in  the  years  1900-1903.  Painstaking  as  the 
effort  of  the  statisticians  has  been,  the  result  is  that  no  authority  can 
be  obtained  for  modifying  tbe  ordinary  theoretical  conclusions. 

The  same  care  has  been  lavished  on  the  long  comparative  study  of 
savings-bank  statistics.  The  explanation  of  the  place  that  this 
institution  has  in  the  affections  of,  for  example,  the  people  of  Denmark 
is  delightfully  simple — the  rate  of  interest  on  the  deposits  is  4  per 
cent. 

Nearly  two  hundred  pages  are  occupied  in  statistics  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  tbe  population  amongst  the  principal  industries  in  the 
most  important  countries.  Comparisons  are  very  difficult  both  to  make 
and  to  use,  but  the  following  table  is  instructive  ;  it  gives  tbe  number 
of  persons  per  10,000  of  tbe  total  population  engaged  at  tbe  given 
dates  in  the  given  industries. 


Indastrv. 

United  Kingdom. 

Genneny. 

United  States. 

1901. 

1881. 

189S.  1 

1875. 

1  1900.  1880. 

1.  Agriculture . 

i 

1554  1 

1783'' 

1348  !  1517 

2.  Building  . 

262 

209 ‘1 

164  1  133 

8.  Mining  . 

83 

66  j 

4.  Principal  textile  industries  .. 

243 

313 

134 

178 

72  1  62 

5.  Iron  and  steel  and  nianufacturesl 
thereof  (including  ships)  .. 

301 

239 

215 

171  j 

152  j  91 

6.  Leather,  paper,  glass,  pottery,  andl 
chemical  trailes . / 

!  166 

i 

1  160 

213 

1 

1  i 

96  1  79 

1 

The  second  Report  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  on  The  Earnings  of 
*  Tliese.figures  refer  to  1882. 
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Agricultural  Labourers  (CJ.  2376,  263  pp.,  2*.  9rf.)  carries  on  and 
supplements  the  information  contained  in  the  Krst  Report  (Cd.  346  of 
1900).  The  cash  wages  are  given,  and  also  the  estimated  value  of  the 
allowances  in  kind,  for  each  county  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  the 
results  are  shown  on  an  excellent  map.  The  average  earnings 
(including  allowances  in  kind)  of  agricultural  labourers  rose  slightly 
between  1898  and  1902. 


Country. 

Ordinary  agricnltnnl  Uboorara. 

1902. 

1898. 

Increue. 

Amount.  j 

Per  cent 

1  1 

1  f.  d. 

Jt.  d. 

(.  d. 

! 

England . 

1  17  T) 

16  9 

I»  8 

1  40 

Wdes  . 

1  17  7 

16  6 

1  1 

6-6 

Scotland . 

IJl  .5 

18  2 

1  .3 

69 

Ireland . 

I  10  9 

1  10  2 

0  7 

•'■>•7 

The  lowest-paid  labourers  iii  England  are  those  of  Oxford,  148.  6</. ; 
^Vilts,  lo8.  8(f. :  Berks,  los.  ll<f.  :  Gloucester,  los.  iid.',  Norfolk, 
lo8.  M.  ;  Suffolk,  lo8.  3d.  Oxford  shows  not  only  the  lowest  figures, 
but  is  almost  alone  in  showing  a  decline  (of  2d.)  on  the  figures  of 
1898. 

The  highest  wages  are  paid  in  counties  which  are  mainly  used  as 
grazing  land  in  the  north  of  England  and  near  London,  l)eing  over  20«. 
in  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire, 
Derby,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey.  The  total  yearly  earnings  of  a 
Northumlierlaud  family,  with  two  grown-up  sous  and  two  daughters, 
reaches  the  comfortable  figure  of  £207  88.  ;  with  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  the  amount  would  be  £131  168.  6d.  An  interesting  chart, 
p.  68,  contrasts  the  fluctuations  of  wages  l^etweeu  1850  and  1903  on 
sixty-nine  farms  scattered  over  England  and  twelve  farms  in  the  eastern 
counties  chiefly  devoted  to  corn-growing.  The  twelve-county  curve  is 
above  the  sixty -nine-county  curve  uutil  1883,  then  it  is  below  it  till 
1898,  and  finally  the  two  coincide.  Much  interesting  information  is 
given  as  to  the  domestic  budgets  of  agricultural  labourers.  In  one 
place  (pp.  251-252)  the  Report  almost  becomes  literature  when  an  old 
Irish  labourer  of  King’s  County  gives  a  pathetic  account  of  his  day’s 
work  and  his  day’s  food.  Selecting  typical  families,  where  the 
children  are  yet  too  young  to  add  much  to  the  family  earnings,  the 
following  results  are  reached  ;  their  importance,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  makes  them  of  great  interest. 
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RniflUHl. 

AvfTtfft  totnl  mim(n)^  per 
weeic  of  adult  agricultural 
labonren  (all  clasMS)  in 

In  JDUS. 

1  Average  valne  of  food  eon- 
^  enroed  per  week  by  famlliea 

1  of  agricultural  labourera 
(including  iHune-prodnced 
food  and  allowaucea). 

d. 

1  $.  d. 

Northern  counties . 

20  « 

14  10} 

Midland  „  . 

18  1 

1.8  0} 

Eastern  „  . 

17  3 

12  44 

Southern  and  S.  Western  counties 

17  10 

13  4} 

England 

18  li 

1  13 

If  to  the  coat  of  food  there  ia  added  for  rent  1 «.  6<l.,  fuel  and  light 
la.  9d.,  clothea  3a.  6<f.,  club  6(f.,  there  ia  a  deficit  of  2a.  2d.  per  week. 
The  atruggle  to  balance  the  account  must  in  a  multitude  of  cases  rob 
the  world  of  most  of  its  sunshine. 

The  information  given  in  Mr.  Fox’s  Report  is  supplemented  by  the 
Report  on  /m/t  Migratory  Labourers  (Cd.  2322,  45  pp.,  3rf.),  which 
continues  a  series  throwing  much  light  on  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Ireland.  This  annual  movement  of  labour  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain  has  correspondences  on  the  Continent ;  but, 
as  an  earlier  Report  (Cd.  341  of  1900)  says,  it  is  not  an  illustration  of 
the  mobility  of  labour,  but  of  activity  aroused  by  prospective  starvation. 
No  less  than  177’4  per  thousand  of  the  adult  male  population  of  Mayo 
seek  employment  at  a  distance  from  homo  :  in  Roscommon,  51 '5  ;  in 
Donegal,  41*5  ;  in  Sligo,  39*8  ;  in  Galway,  27*6  ;  in  Wicklow,  24*3,  and 
so  on,  down  to  2*7  in  the  more  prosperous  counties.  The  number  of 
migrants  has  been  continuously  declining :  in  1841  (there  were  57,651 
out  of  a  population  of  8,196,594  ;  in  1904,  17,859,  out  of  a  population 
(in  1901)  of  4,458,775.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  way  in  which 
these  migrants  avoid  the  low-wage  counties  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  one 
would  like  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  this  overflow  of  laboiur  into 
England  has  been  decreasing  at  the  same  time  that  the  rural  exodus 
has  been  depleting  our  villages.  Some  of  these  migrants,  at  any  rate, 
took  back  with  them  not  inconsiderable  sums  as  the  net  result  of  their 
tour. 

The  Report  on  German  Machinery,  Import  and  Export  Trade,  and 
Industry  (F.O.  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  622,  8  pp.,  ^.),  dateil 
December,  1904,  describes  the  character  and  reoent  fluctuations  of  the 
machine  industry  of  Germany.  In  1894,  the  total  exports  of  machinery 
were  £3,970,000,  in  1903  the  amount  was  £11,600,000.  The  Report 
contents  itself  with  giving  statistics  of  the  amounts  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  various  countries,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  explain 
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why  Germany  is  making  such  rapid  strides  in  this  direction.  The 
numbers  of  “  scientifically  educated  persons  ”  employed  per  100  work* 
men,  given  on  p.  7,  are  either  obtained  by  some  arithmetical  means 
unknown  to  the  uninitiated,  or  some  one  in  our  Hamburg  Consulate 
ought  to  rub  up  his  rule  of  three. 

The  House  of  Commons  Paper  on  Pauperism  and  Death  Rate  (No. 
364,  4  pp.,  ^.)  gives  for  the  years  1891  to  1900  inclusive  certain 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  population,  death  rate,  and  pauperism 
in  each  Poor-Law  Union  in  London,  and  in  the  Poor-Law  Unions  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol.  It 
is  well  to  have  it  clearly  stated,  as  it  is  here,  what  the  relief  of  the 
poor  costs  each  member  of  the  communities  concerned.  The  citizen 
of  the  “  City  ”  of  London  probably  does  not  know  that  he  gives 
£6  0«.  I^d.  per  year  in  legalized  charity.  Sir  Walter  Foster,  who  asked 
for  the  Return,  calls  the  cost  per  head  ‘  a  ratio,’  a  curiosity  of  nomen¬ 
clature  which  is  solemnly  accepted  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  the  Report  on  Foreign  Import  Duties,  1904  (Cd.  2340,  483  pp., 
2s.),  we  have  a  statement  of  the  duties  levied  abroad  in  November, 
1904,  upon  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  bewildering  complexities  of  this  volume  make  one  envious  of  the 
massive  intellects  of  foreign  customs  officials.  The  Greek  verb  is 
simplicity  itself  compared  to  a  scientific  tariff.  The  unavoidable  lack 
of  a  common  basis  of  classification  makes  comparison  impossible  except 
to  the  initiated.  The  children  of  Greece,  for  example,  are  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  £16  per  cwt.  for  their  dressed  dolls  ;  and  the  importation 
of  corn  into  Portugal  is  prohibited  except  in  times  of  scarcity.  Whether 
the  latter  regulation  is  scientific  or  sheer  lunacy,  who  will  attempt  to 
decide  ?  The  law  as  it  stands  at  present  only  permits  millers  to 
import,  and  the  duty  is  on  a  sliding  scale  intended  to  ensure  a  steady 
wheat  price  to  the  miller  of  60  reis  per  kilogram  (3-^.  per  2*2  lbs.). 

The  Statistical  Abstract  for  London,  1904  (No.  815,  142  pp..  Is.), 
and  Loudon  Statistics,  1903-1904  (No.  717,  807  pp.,  5s.),  are  two  of 
those  thorough,  methodical  pieces  of  work  now  by  common  consent 
associated  with  the  London  County  Council ;  and  the  arrangement  of 
subjects  in  alpliabetical  order  so  far  as  possible  greatly  facilitates  their 
use.  The  migration  to  and  from  London  is  an  interesting  problem. 
The  provincial  who  turns  Londoner  is  a  familiar  figure,  but  Londoners 
go  to  the  provinces  in  considerable  numbers,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  table.  The  migrations  from  London  are,  doubtless,  for  the  most 
part  only  into  that  outer  ring  which  is  so  rapidly  becoming  part  of 
London  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  The  population  of  this  outer  ring,  i.e. 
Greater  London  minus  the  administrative  county,  is  growing  at  an 
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amazing  rate.  In  1861  and  successive  census  years  to  1901,  its 
population  was — 114,226;  624,245  ;  1,405,489  ;  2,044,831. 


Per  ICrOO  of  the  population. 

1851. 

1841. 

18T1.  j  1881. 

1891. 1  1901. 

Bom  in  rest  of  England  but  living  in  London 

306 

319 

299  1  308 

283  260 

n  London  but  living  in  rest  of  England 

94 

102 

110  '  115 

124  '  127 

n  „  and  living  in  London 

617 

606 

632  ,  629 

1 

1  653  !  668 

The  Return  on  the  Hours  of  Labour  of  Railway  Servants  (Cd.  2344, 
53  pp.,  a}fd.)  illustrates,  like  its  predecessors,  the  fertility  of  the 
railway  companies  in  making  excuses,  and  the  numerous  occasions  on 
which  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public  lies  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  been  on  duty  over  twelve  hours.  The  Board  of  Trade  ought  to 
satisfy  the  public  as  to  whether  one  stoker  is  enough  on  a  long  non¬ 
stop  run  at  high  speed.  When  the  coal  gets  towards  the  back  of  the 
tender,  does  the  driver  have  to  aid  in  pushing  it  towards  the  fire-hole, 
and,  if  so,  who  looks  out  for  the  signals  ? 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  with  regard  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  workmen’s  compensation  was  discussed  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Review.  The  evidence  on  which  it  was  based  will  be  found  in 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  etc.  (Od.  2334,  404  pp.,  3«.  4d.),  the  use  of 
which  is  facilitated  by  a  comprehensive  index. 

The  Report  on  Technical  Instruction  in  Germany :  Supplementary 
and  Miscellaneous  (F.O.  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  630,  78  pp.,  4<f.), 
concludes  the  long  series  of  reports  on  the  German  system  of  technical 
education  written  by  Dr.  Frederic  Rose,  H.M.  Consul  at  Stuttgart. 
Though  twenty-one  reports  have  been  published,  the  author  tells  of 
large  fields  yet  unexplored.  There  is  much  satisfaction  in  the  news  that 
he  has  relinquished  his  task  in  order  to  become  Assistant  Educational 
Adviser  to  the  London  County  Council. 

The  same  series  also  includes  :  Rice  Industry  in  the  United  States 
(No.  625,  26  pp.  2d.),  Iron  and  Steel  Exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  (No.  626,  36  pp.,  2\d.),  United  States  Railways  (No.  627, 
45  pp.,  2lnd.),  and  Cotton  Mills  of  China  (No.  629,  15  pp.,  2d.).  The 
Report  on  the  rice  industry  of  the  United  States  gives  a  clear  account 
of  how  a  huge  industry  has  sprang  up  during  the  last  few  years  as  if 
by  magic.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  planter  makes  a  better 
profit  out  of  paid  negro  labour  than  he  did  when  the  negroes  were  his 
slaves  ;  also  that  the  beautiful  white  rice,  beloved  of  the  housewife,  is 
obtained  by  robbing  the  grain  of  its  most  nutritious  part,  and  then 
giving  it  a  thin,  fine  coat  of  paraffin. 
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REVIEWS. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES  OF  THE 
WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By  Adam  Smith.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  Marginal  Summary,  and  an  Enlarged  Index, 
by  Edwin  Cannan,  M.A.,  LL.D.  [2  vols.  xlviii.,  462,  606  pp. 
8vo.  21s.  net.  Methuen.  London,  1904.] 

The  latest  editor  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  has  laid  all  students  of 
economics  under  a  deep  debt  of  obligation.  That  it  is  a  workmanlike 
edition  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
praise  too  highly  the  judgment  and  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Cannan 
has  executeil  what  was  evidently  a  congenial  task.  He  lias  given  the 
student  just  what  he  wants,  no  more  and  no  less,  and  has  wisely 
refrained  from  any  attempt  to  bring  his  author  up  to  date.  He  has 
thus  succeeded  in  producing  what  bids  fair  to  be  a  definitive  edition  of 
an  economic  classic.  The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  copied  from 
that  of  the  fifth,  the  last  published  before  Adam  Smith’s  death.  The 
fifth  edition,  we  are  farther  told,  has  been  carefully  collated  with  the 
first,  “  and  wherever  the  two  were  found  to  disagree,  the  history  of  the 
alteration  has  been  traced  through  the  intermediate  editions."  The 
results,  with  certain  insignificant  exceptions,  are  recorded  in  the  foot¬ 
notes,  and  are  often  of  great  interest. 

The  editor  has  added  a  marginal  summary  of  the  text.  This  seems 
to  be  excellently  done,  and  should  prove  a  great  convenience  to  the 
student ;  the  headlines  seem  less  unimpeachable,  but  also  (as  the 
editor  pleads)  presented  more  difficulty.  The  original  index  is  retained, 
with  a  large  number  of  new  articles  and  references  :  perhaps  some  sort 
of  glossary  might  have  made  it  more  complete.  The  editor’s  notes 
consist  chiefly  in  a  record  of  the  differences  between  the  editions,  and 
in  references  to  sources  of  Adam  Smith’s  information.  Both  kinds  of 
notes  must  have  involved  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  care. 
Occasionally  the  notes  are  of  more  general  interest ;  in  vol.  i.,  p.  329, 
the  history  of  the  “  inn  on  the  Bath  Road,"  which  was  “  formerly  a 
seat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,"  is  carried  down  to  its  transformation 
into  Marlborough  College,  and  the  remains  of  "  the  marriage  bed  of 
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James  the  First  of  Great  Britain  ”  are  locateil  in  a  mantel-piece  in  the 
dining-room  at  Brnmhall,  near  Diimfcrnline. 

The  editor’s  introduction,  which  attempts  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
ideas  which  subsequently  developed  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  is 
particularly  interesting.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  is  compared  with 
the  early  draft  of  its  author’s  economic  views,  as  embodied  in  the 
Lectures  on  Justice,  Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms,  the  most  considerable 
additions  being  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  French  dconomistes. 

‘  The  editor  further  endeavours  to  estimate  the  influence  of  Francis 
Hutcheson  upon  his  pupil.  It  was  not  Hutcheson,  however,  who 
inspired  his  remark,  “  It  is  not  from  the  benevolence  of  the  butcher, 
the  brewer,  or  the  baker  that  we  expect  our  dinner,  but  from  their 
regard  to  their  own  interest.”  “  lie  may  have  obtained  a  general  love 
of  liberty  from  Hutcheson,  but  whence  did  he  obtain  the  belief  that 
self-interest  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  economic  community  ?  ” 
Mr.  Cannan  ventures  to  suggest  that  Adam  Smith  “  was  assisted  by 
his  study  of  Mandeville,  a  writer  who  has  had  little  justice  done  to 
him  in  histories  of  economics,  though  McCulloch  gives  a  useful  hint 
on  the  snbject  in  his  Literature  of  Political  Ecohoini/P  Mr.  Cannan 
quotes  apposite  passages  from  the  Fable  of  the  Rees,  and  adds,  “  Smith 
put  the  doggerel  into  prose,  and  added  something  from  the  Hntche- 
sonian  love  of  liberty  when  he  propounded  what  is  really  the  text  of 
the  polemical  portion  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ”  (the  famous  passage 
on  “  the  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition,” 
etc.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v.).  A  further  conjecture  of  Mr.  Cannan’s  is  equally 
interesting  and  perhaps  more  certain  :  he  thinks  it  very  likely  that  “  it 
was  Hume,  by  his  Political  Discourses  on  Money,  and  the  Balance  of 
Trade  in  1752,  who  first  opened  Adam  Smith’s  eyes”  on  the  mer¬ 
cantile  system.  Mr.  Cannan  is  to  be  cordially  congratulated  on  the 
completion  of  his  labours,  and  on  the  signal  services  he  has  rendered 
to  all  students  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Sidney  Ball. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  PAPERS.  By  Francis  Galton,  E.  Wester- 
MARCK,  P.  Geddes,  E.  Durkheim,  Harold  H.  Mann,  and 
V.  V.  Branford.  With  an  Introductory  Address  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.  [xviii.,  292  pp.  Large  8vo.  10*.  Qd. 
Macmillan.  London,  1905.] 

Welcome  to  the  Sociological  Society — and  that  whether  Sociology 
turn  out  to  be  strictly  definable  or  no.  Says  Professor  Karl  Pearson, 
drenching  the  new-born  society,  to  try  its  mettle,  with  a  bucket  of 
cold  water :  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  in  groups  of  men  and  women 
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who  have  each  and  all  their  allotted  daily  task  creating  a  new  branch 
of  science.  1  believe  it  must  be  done  by  some  one  man  who,  by  force 
of  knowledge,  of  method,  and  of  enthusiasm,  hews  out,  in  rough  out¬ 
line  it  may  be,  but  decisively,  a  new  block,  and  creates  a  school  to 
carve  out  its  details.”  Well,  the  “  some  one  man” — is  it  Mr.  Bran¬ 
ford  ? — is  forthcoming,  with  enthusiasm  enough  to  have  planted  and 
raised  what,  to  judge  by  its  iirstfruits,  is  an  organized  interest  broadly 
rooted  and  full  of  sap.  And,  if  only  the  sapling  continue  to  thrive, 
nature  assisting,  but  the  “  some  one  man,”  the  gardener,  always  being 
there  to  force  and  worry  nature,  the  question  what  Sociology  in  itself 
exactly  is  may  be  trusted  to  solve  itself  experiendo. 

The  new  society  seems  alive  and  vigorous,  not  so  much  because  it 
throws  out  prodigious  “  notions,”  eugenics,  civics,  and  the  like,  (these 
being,  perhaps,  rather  symptoms  of  youthful  megalomania),  but  because 
its  members,  being  drawn  together  from  many  fields  of  work,  show  a 
laudable  desire  to  supplement  one  another’s  deficiencies  by  means  of 
outspoken  criticism.  It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  send  round  proofs 
of  the  papers  on  debateable  subjects,  to  invite  opinions  upon  the 
questions  they  raise,  and  to  print  the  opinions  thus  collected,  together 
with  such  as  were  expressed  by  those  able  to  assist  at  the  actual 
reading  of  the  papers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  practice  will  be 
maintained  in  the  future  by  the  editors  of  the  society’s  publications, 
and  that  the  contril)utors  of  views  and  criticisms  will,  on  their  part, 
strive  to  keep  the  symposium  large  and  representative.  The  danger 
that  constantly  menaces  the  existence  of  all  scientific  societies  is  lest 
they  fall  under  the  dominion  of  a  clique.  In  the  case  of  Sociology, 
moreover,  this  danger  is  especially  pressing.  If,  for  instance,  it  be 
prescribed  as  an  article  of  the  common  faith  that,  in  Professor  Durk- 
heim’s  words,  “  the  prime  postulate  of  a  science  of  society  is  the 
inclusion  of  human  phenomena  within  the  unity  of  Nature,”  then,  if 
**  Nature  ”  is  to  mean  what  it  meant  for  Comte  and  Spencer,  behold 
a  knot  of  positivists  ”  and  “  naturalists  ”  in  possession  of  the  society, 
and  all  philosophers  of  the  idealist  persuasion  bound  in  honour  to  turn 
elsewhither.  From  the  very  chair  of  the  society,  however,  comes  the 
kind  of  criticism  needed  to  reassure  those  who  see  in  a  purely 
naturalistic  sociology  a  sociology  without  a  soul.  Meanwhile,  by  all 
means  let  those  who  conceive  of  human  nature  as  strictly  determined 
by  “  law  ” — and,  if  they  exercise  a  wise  reticence  in  defining  their 
terms,  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  idealists  will  be  with  them  here 
— urge  and  bring  about  the  application  of  observational  and,  wherever 
possible,  experimental  methods  to  the  facts  of  society.  Were  the 
speculative  philosophers,  for  their  part,  in  exclusive  possession, 
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good-bjo  to  a  healthy  empiricism.  Much  may  he  done  hy  getting  the 
various  interests  to  meet  and  discuss  on  equal  terms,  but  quite  the 
last  thing  done  will  be  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  first  principles. 

At  this  point  the  question  suggests  itself  whether  Mr.  Branford  is 
right  in  his  contention  “that  the  main  requirement  at  the  present 
moment,  as  regards  general  sociology,  is  an  abstract  mapping  of  the 
existing  field  of  verified  and  verifiable  sociological  knowledge.”  Let 
the  appeal  be  to  those  who  have  tried  to  construct  methodologies  for 
their  own  or  others’  guidance  in  any  wide  field  of  research.  Does  not 
a  magnificent  plan  of  campaign  unroll  itself  before  the  eyes  ?  Does 
not  the  investigator  see  himself  exploring  in  orderly,  resistless  pro¬ 
gress  now  this,  now  that,  region  of  the  unknown  land  ;  or,  perhaps, 
see  himself  aloft  on  some  Pisgah  whence  he  controls  by  prophetic 
anticipation  tlie  labours  of  a  host  ?  And  then  ?  If  he  explore  on  his 
own  account,  he  turns  aside  from  his  mapped-out  scheme  at  the  first 
unforeseen  swamp  or  flooded  river.  If  he  seek  to  control  a  host,  the 
host  displays  a  mind,  or  perhaps  many  minds,  of  its  own.  Inevitable 
law  and  system  rule,  doubtless,  after  the  event — when  the  process  of 
discovery  is  over — when  time  is  called,  the  players  have  retired,  and 
the  rope-side  critics  are  busy  explaining  why  the  game  was  bound  to 
go  thus  and  thus.  Before  the  event,  however,  both  the  constructive 
imagination  of  man,  and  its  complement  “  Nature,”  are  wayward  as 
the  wind. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  “  systematization  in  the  inter-relations  of 
the  several  sociological  specialisms  ”  is  not  for  any  sociological  society 
to  compass  to  fruitful  purpose.  Rather  let  its  ideal  be  to  promote, 
instead  of  any  still-born  system,  living  co-operation,  sympathy,  and 
good  will  between  so-called  specialists  in  a  field  where  wch  specialism 
as  is  possible  at  the  lower — that  is,  more  abstract — leVel  of  physical 
science  is  wholly  out  of  place.  Thus  Professor  Kovalevski  says  well, 
“  Who  will  deny  the  great  part  Tylor  has  taken  in  settling  the  most 
arduous  and  complicated  questions  as  to  our  social  origins  ?  And  yet 
you  cannot  call  him  a  specialist.  1  dare  say  that  it  is  even  on  account 
of  his  not  being  a  specialist,  but  a  man  equally  learned  in  history,  and 
ethnography,  psychology,  and  the  science  of  religions,  that  Tylor  has 
been  able  to  become  the  author  of  Primitive  Culture."  Nevertheless, 
whilst  “  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole  ”  is  hard  enough  in  coping 
with  the  facts  of  savagery,  how  much  harder  must  it  be  when  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  all  its  infinite  complexity,  has  to  be  tackled !  All  the  more 
need,  then,  of  meeting  and  discussing,  so  that  at  least  the  corporate 
mind  may  embrace  the  multitudinous  interests  which  the  individual 
mind  feels  itself  too  weak  to  focus  ;  for,  the  two  being  at  bottom  of 
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one  nature,  the  leaser  whole  may  be  trusted  to  draw  comfort  and 
sustenance  from  the  larger.  Inspiration  is  wanted,  and  inspiration 
is  born  between  men,  and  not  between  the  covers  of  any  abstract 
methodology. 

R.  R.  Marett. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS,  together 
with  a  Short  Sketch  of  Economic  History.  By  Richard  T. 
Ely,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  George  Ray  Wicker,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  in  Dartmouth  College,  [vii., 
381  pp.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6<f.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York, 
1904.] 

We  have  recently  become  so  accustomed  to  general  treatises  in 
which  chapter  follows  chapter  for  no  apparent  reason,  that  it  is  a 
relief  to  meet  with  one  in  which  the  authors  have  obviously  done  their 
best  to  arrange  subjects  in  a  logical  order.  There  are  in  this  treatise 
four  books,  the  first  being  introductory,  the  second  a  brief  sketch  of 
economic  history,  the  third  dealing  with  economic  theory,  and  the 
fourth  with  public  finance.  Economic  theory  is  divided  into  four 
parts — consumption,  production,  transfer  of  goods,  and  distribution. 
The  authors  very  properly  insist  on  the  importance  of  approaching  the 
study  of  present  economic  conditions  with  the  historical  spirit,  and  on 
the  fact  that  economic  history  shows  that  social  and  economic  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  permanent,  but  eoustantly  changing.  This  being  so,  it 
seems  somewhat  inconsistent  for  the  authors  to  go  on  to  describe 
“  fundamental  institutions  iu  the  existing  social  order  **  before  getting 
to  their  brief  sketch  of  economic  history.  Surely  the  ideal  economic 
history  would  lead  up  to  and  finish  with  an  account  of  our  existing 
social  order,  and  the  placing  of  an  account  of  its  fundamental  institu¬ 
tions  before  a  sketch  of  economic  history  suggests,  what  I  fear  is 
nearly  true,  that  economic  history,  as  at  present  written,  does  not 
deal  with  fundamental  institutions,  but  only  with  the  comparatively 
trivial.  Every  teacher  has  probably  come  across  pupils  whose  study 
of  economic  history  has  resulted  in  giving  them  a  general  impression 
that  private  property  and  free  exebauge  were  introduced  after  what  is 
called  “  The  Industrial  Revolution,”  and  have  since  been  superseded 
by  the  Factory  Acts,  trade  unions,  and  the  post-office.  This  view 
should  not  be  encouraged. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  book  in  my  opinion  is  its  adoption  of 
Bbhm-Bawerkian  views  of  capital  and  interest.  Capital,  we  are 
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told,  consists  of  tliosc  intermediate  proilucts  which  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  further  production.  There  would  not  be  mueh  objeetion  to 
this  definition  if  it  read  “  intermediate  products  which  are  at  any  one 
point  of  time  being  used."  As  it  stands,  it  leaves  the  door  open  for  endless 
confusions  between  the  capital  itself  and  the  goods  of  which  it  may 
from  time  to  time  be  eomposed.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  function 
of  capital  is  to  enable  “  men  to  utilize  more  completely  nature’s 
materials  and  forces  by  the  substitution  of  roundabout  methods  of 
production  for  direct  ones."  It  seems  at  first  sight  hypercritical  to 
suggest  that  this  statement  should  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of 
‘‘  more  efficient "  before  “  roundabout,"  and  “  less  efficient "  before 
“direct."  It  may  bo  said  that  the  “more  completely"  suffieiently 
implies  that  the  particular  roundabout  methods  meant  are  those  that 
happen  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  direct  ones.  But  this  seems  not 
to  be  true,  since  in  the  next  sentence  we  are  confronted  with  the 
amazing  proposition,  “  Roundabout  methods  are  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  more  efficient  than  direct  ones."  So,  if  I  want  to  cross  the  street, 
I  shall  find  it  best  to  do  so  by  constructing  a  flying-machine  on  the 
roof,  or  building  a  subway  vid  London  and  Edinburgh.  Of  course,  so 
far  from  roundabout  methods  being  almost  without  exception  more 
efficient  than  direct  ones,  there  is  really  for  every  direct  methoil  an 
infinite  number  of  less  efficient  roundabout  methods.  The  authors  go 
on  to  say  that  “  every  improvement  in  machinery  means  a  more  round¬ 
about  method  of  applying  labour."  It  is  really  extraordinary  how  a 
sufficient  study  of  the  more  erroneous  part  of  the  Austrian  economics 
can  blind  the  American  eye  to  the  most  obvious  facts  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world.  Have  Professors  Ely  and  Wicker  never  heard  of 
improvements  iu  machinery  which  made  it  less  cumbrous  and 
elaborate  ? 

Such  views  of  the  functions  of  capital  make  it  impossible  to 
construct  a  sound  theory  of  interest.  The  key  to  the  problem  of 
interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  any  time  and  place  the 
known  methods  of  employing  capital  are  of  very  different  degrees  of 
productivity,  and  that  those  of  the  highest  productivity  are  naturally 
chosen  first.  This  is  as  true  of  an  isolated  individual  or  communist 
society  as  of  the  existing  commercial  community ;  Robinson  Crusoe 
would  arrange  his  investments  in  that  order.  This  l)eing  so,  it  follows 
that  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  tends  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest,  since  the  larger  the  capital,  the  further  down  in  the  scale  is 
the  marginal  investment.  From  one  time  to  another  changes  take 
place  in  the  scale ;  increase  of  population  tends  to  raise  the  returns 
to  all  the  capital ;  new  inventions  and  discoveries  sometimes  provide 
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a  new  employment  for  quantities  of  capital  at  a  return  higher  than 
that  of  the  reigning  marginal  investment,  so  that  the  marginal  invest¬ 
ment  climbs  back  up  the  scale  ;  sometimes  on  the  other  hand,  inventions 
set  free  quantities  of  capital,  so  that  the  marginal  investment  is 
pushed  further  down.  Every  practical  person  knows  that  things  which 
prevent  the  increase  of  capital,  such  as  war,  tend  to  raise  the  rate 
of  interest,  and  that  inventions  affect  it  by  discovering  new  or  destroy¬ 
ing  old  methods  of  employing  capital  at  a  profit.”  Instead  of 
explaining  and  developing  this  perfectly  sound  theory  of  the  practical 
man.  Professors  Ely  and  Wicker  prefer  to  give  their  readers  the 
impression  that  variations  in  the  rate  of  interest  depend  on  variations 
in  the  comparative  estimation  in  which  the  marginal  investor  holds 
present  and  future  goods.  Thus  we  are  to  attribute  the  rise  of  interest 
caused  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war  not  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
saving  less  than  it  would  if  peace  had  been  preserved  (so  that  the 
marginal  investment  is  a  higher-yielding  one),  but  to  the  fall  in  the 
comparative  value  of  the  future  in  the  minds  of  the  marginal  investors, 
or  devestors,  as  we  may  call  the  Russians  and  Japanese. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to  deny  any  share  in  the  theory  of 
interest  to  the  comparative  estimation  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
It  does  have  an  influence  on  the  amount  of  saving,  and  it  is  therefore 
one  of  the  several  causes  which  affect  the  amount  of  capital.  But  that 
is  all.  It  would  not  even  be  true  to  say  that  if  men  valued  present 
and  future  as  exactly  equal,  capital  would  be  supplied  in  unlimited 
quantities.  The  savings  per  annum  would  still  be  limited  by  the 
income  per  annum. 

The  authors  could  not  have  gone  so  far  wrong  in  their  theory  of 
interest  if  they  had  not  eschewed  so  severely  the  use  of  historical 
illustrations,  since  the  numerous  sudden  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest 
which  have  taken  place  in  modern  times  could  evidently  not  be 
explained  satisfactorily  by  their  doctrine.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  about  their  treatment  of  general  wages.  Had  they  compared 
wages  at  present  in  India  and  America,  or  wages  in  England  now  with 
wages  in  England  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  could  not  have  put 
forward  the  futile  theory  which  they  do.  The  problem  of  general 
wages,  they  say,  is  ‘‘  What  share  of  the  total  produce  of  industry  goes 
to  labour  ?  ”  I  do  not  believe  they  have  made  up  their  minds  whether 
this  means,  “  What  percentage  or  proportion  of  the  total  income  of 
the  community  goes  to  labour  ?  ”  or,  “  What  absolute  amount  of  income 
goes  to  the  average  labourer  ?  ”  or,  finally,  **  What  proportion  of  the 
produce  attributable  to  the  labourer  goes  to  labour  ?  ”  The  question 
which  they  actually  attempt  to  answer  seems  to  be  the  second,  which 
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agrees  worst  with  the  wording  of  the  question  they  put,  but  is,  of 
course,  most  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  confusing  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  wages.  In  the  course  of  their  answer  they  seem  to 
attach  much  importance  to  the  “  demand  for  labour,”  but  they  do  not 
define  that  elusive  term,  and  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  smallest 
suggestion  as  to  what  they  mean  by  it.  What  is  a  big  and  a  small 
demand  for  labour  ?  Is  the  demand  for  labour  greater  in  England  now 
than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago?  Is  it  less  in  France  at  present 
than  in  India  ?  Professors  Ely  and  Wicker  suggest  no  answer  to  such 
questions.  Their  only  approach  to  a  suggestion  is  the  statement  that 
the  “  demand  for  labour  has  an  upper  limit  in  the  value  to  society  of 
the  product  of  the  labour.”  As  the  value  to  society  of  the  product  of 
the  labour  is  higher  in  England  now  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
higher  at  present  in  France  than  in  India,  I  suppose  we  must  conclude 
that  the  “upper  limit”  of  demand  for  labour  is  higher  in  England 
now  than  in  England  in  1705,  and  higher  in  France  now  than  in 
India  now  ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  know  why,  and  that  the  fact,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  does  not  suggest  to  my  mind  anything  whatever  as  to  the 
causes  of  high  and  low  demand.  The  general  idea  of  the  authors  as  to 
the  determination  of  wages  is  that  they  are  kept  above  some  minimum 
by  the  “standard  of  life,”  and  kept  below  some  maximum  by  the 
value  of  the  labourer’s  contribution  to  the  product:  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  there  may  be  a  considerable  gap,  and  where 
exactly  in  that  gap  wages  will  actually  fall  is  settled  by  the  “  relative 
bargaining  strength  of  the  two  parties  to  the  wage-contract.”  One  of 
these  parties  is  obviously  the  labourers  ;  who  the  other  party  is,  the 
authors  do  not  say.  The  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  be  worse  than 
vague  :  it  is  absolutely  wrong.  In  any  reasonable  sense  of  the  words, 
free  labourers  always  do  and  must  get  the  value  of  their  contribution 
to  the  product.  The  question  of  high  and  low  wages  is — “  What 
determines  the  amount  and  value  of  their  contribution  ?  ” 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  large  space  given  to  it  in  this 
review  that  distribution  occupies  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
book  before  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  excluding  a  sensible  chapter  on 
Socialism,  it  only  fills  68  pages  out  of  364,  so  that  there  is  plenty  left, 
even  if  it  be  thrown  out  altogether.  He  Avould  be  a  sanguine  teacher 
who  expected  to  get  at  the  present  time  a  text-book  of  which  he  could 
recommend  the  whole  to  his  pupils.  Minus  the  chapters  on  rent, 
wages,  interest,  and  profits,  if  not  with  them,  this  text-book  is  decidedly 
superior  to,  at  any  rate,  most  text-books  of  the  same  size  and 
purpose. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

Vou  XV.— No.  2.  R 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Millicent 
Garrett  Fawcett.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
[xii.,  269  pp.  12ino.  2s.  6d.  Macmillan.  London,  1904.] 

A  friendly  welcome  may  be  given  to  the  ninth  edition  of  Mrs. 
Fawcett’s  Political  Economy  for  Beginners.  No  material  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  plan  or  character  of  the  book,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  might  be  considered  in  certain  respects  as  somewhat 
old-fashioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  features  of  Mrs.  Fawcett’s 
book  which  have  made  it  so  deservedly  popular  have  gained  in  interest, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  development  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  co-operation  in  England  and  Ireland.  Other  economic 
examples  are  taken  from  such  recent  events  as  the  South  African  War, 
the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  and  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1903,  while 
the  fiscal  controversy  receives  its  due  attention. 

A  certain  bias  may  be  observed  in  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  treatment  of 
economic  developments,  more  particularly  in  her  consideration  of 
profit-sharing  and  other  expedients  of  a  similar  character,  such  as  the 
“  premium-system  ”  in  Government  dockyards — a  system  which  has 
since  been  condemned  in  no  measured  terms  by  a  representative  body 
of  trade  unionists.  The  treatment  of  socialism  (which  is  confounded 
with  communism)  is  peculiarly  inadequate,  and  it  is  perhaps  significant 
that  no  “  examples  ”  are  taken  from  the  various  proposals  for  the 
taxation  of  land  values,  Mrs.  Fawcett  being  content  to  restrict  her 
observations  to  a  consideration  of  “  the  wholesale  robbery  which 
Mr.  George’s  scheme  involves.”  It  is,  however,  only  when  Mrs. 
Fawcett  has  to  take  account  of  any  departure  from  the  narrow  road  of 
individualism  that  the  treatment  appears  to  be  somewhat  hide-bound 
and  unsympathetic ;  the  orthodox  tradition  is  presented,  not  only  with 
great  clearness,  but  also  with  attractive  freshness.  Some  recognition 
of  the  development  of  monopoly  and  combination  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected,  but  it  could  only  have  been  introduced  at  the  cost  of 
the  assumption  upon  which  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  argument  is  conducted. 
A  good  deal  of  water  has  run  under  the  bridges  since  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  Political  Economy  for  Beginners^  and  something  more  than 
new  illustrations  would  be  required  to  bring  its  theories  or  its  “  facts  ” 
really  “  up-to-date.” 


Sidney  Ball. 
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DAS  VERSUCHS  -  KORNHAUS  UND  SEINE  WISSEN- 
SCHAFTLICHEN  ARBEITEN.  Von  Dr.  J.  F.  Hoffmann. 
[xiL,  693  pp.  8 VO.  12  marks.  Versuchs-Kornhaus.  Berlin, 
1904.] 

Co-operation  is  making  its  way  slowly  in  British  agriculture. 
Landlords,  who  might  well  serve  their  interest  by  supporting  it  with 
money,  are  holding  back.  The  small  peasantry,  so  far  as  we  have 
any,  cannot  yet  quite  master  the  idea.  And  the  larger  farmers  hold 
sceptically  aloof,  suspecting  some  disguised  enemy  in  the  method 
))orrowed,  for  all  that  they  can  see,  from  poor  industrial  working  folk, 
and  declare,  as  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  did  not  many  months  since  in  a  little 
controversy  that  he  had  with  me  in  the  agricultural  papers,  that  the 
large  farmer  “  should  be  his  own  co-operator.”  Ay,  but  can  he  ? 

The  book  here  reviewed  shows  that  he  cannot,  and  that  he  is  in  fact 
allowing  golden  opportunities  to  slip  by  unused,  while  maintaining 
his  anything  but  ”  splendid  ”  isolation.  Modern  granaries,  or  “  eleva¬ 
tors,”  as  they  call  them  in  the  United  States,  came  originally  from 
America.  They  render,  as  will  he  shown,  most  valuable  services  ; 
but  they  are  not  at  the  command  of  the  individual  farmer,  be  his 
holding  ever  so  large.  With  its  peculiar  ^air  for  promising  poten¬ 
tialities,  Germany  has  taken  up  the  idea,  and  developed  it  into  a 
co-operative  institution,  intended  not  merely  to  benefit  trade  by  pro¬ 
viding  better  storage,  but  also  to  produce  a  welcome  profit  for  the 
grower  by  securing  him  a  better  price.  Unfortunately  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  granary  movement  has  been  given  something  of  a  wrong  turn 
at  the  outset,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Austria,  where  the  Governments 
lavish  large  sums  rather  indiscriminately  upon  its  promotion.  The 
result  is  that  people  have  grown  reckless,  and  there  are  in  consequence 
a  number  of  bad  balance-sheets.  Such  unbusinesslike  management 
is  not  however  by  any  means  necessary.  There  are  granaries  which 
pay  their  way  very  well ;  and,  on  an  average,  they  secure  to  their 
members  who  sell  their  corn  through  them — it  is  interesting  to  note 
this — that  2s.  a  quarter  more  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  hopes  to  put 
into  farmers’  pockets  by  a  great  fiscal  revolution.  That  is  merely  the 
result  of  co-operative  collecting  of  the  corn,  storing,  averaging  by 
proper  blending,  and  collective  selling.  All  this  at  the  same  time 
also  has  the  effect  of  steadying  the  market,  and  placing  small  country- 
markets  on  a  level  with  large  in  respect  of  price.  And  the  grower 
of  the  corn  may  draw  his  money,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  on  delivery  of  his 
produce. 

However,  there  is  more  that  granaries  can  do ;  and  that  is  sure  to 
bring  in  additional  profit.  The  handling  and  keeping  of  grain  has,  in 
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tho  large  establishments  created,  become  a  scientific  process.  Judicious 
handling,  so  it  has  been  found,  may  help  greatly,  not  merely  to  preserve 
the  grain,  but  actually  to  improve  its  condition.  To  promote  careful 
study  and  profitable  experiments  the  Prussian  Government  has  set  up 
a  public  “  experimental  granary,”  a  very  large  establishment,  admirably 
equipped  and  officered,  at  Berlin.  No  fault  can  possibly  be  found 
with  such  expenditure  of  public  money.  And  the  results  of  five  years’ 
experimenting,  reviewed  in  this  most  instructive  book,  show  the  mouey 
to  have  been  well  laid  out. 

The  main  work  to  be  done  is  to  dry  tho  corn,  so  as  to  make  it  easier 
to  keep.  For,  as  in  Hamlet’s  days,  the  great  corrupter  of  organic 
matter  still  is  water.  Ingenuity,  supported  by  intelligent  observation, 
has  succeeded  in  devising  drying  apparatus  which  not  only  fully 
preserves  the  germinating  power  of  the  seed,  but  actually  increases  it 
in  all  grain,  but  more  specifically  in  barley.  That  is  to  say,  of  a  given 
number  of  seeds  a  larger  percentage  germinate  when  dried  than  when 
not  dried.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  tho  fact  that  frequent 
contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  passed  through  the  grain  supplies 
the  latter  liberally  with  the  oxygen  which  it  requires,  not  only  to 
complete  its  ripening  process,  but  also  to  improve  in  general  condition. 
For  it  appears  that  there  is  a  special  physiology  of  grain,  with  pre¬ 
dispositions  this  way  or  the  other,  which  arc,  so  far  as  they  arc 
injurious,  caused  mainly  by  the  presence  of  moisture.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  quite  impossible  to  turn  German  corn  to  account  by  itself  for 
milling  and  baking.  There  must  be  an  addition  of  corn  grown  under 
a  more  powerful  sun.  In  vain  did  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  successor 
sot  up  fiscal  barriers.  The  granary  has  effected  what  the  iron  chan¬ 
cellor  could  not.  Granary-dried  German  corn  may  now  1)c  used  by 
itself.  Granary-dried  barley  also  produces  better  malt,  because  it 
absorbs  water  more  quickly,  and  therefore  becomes  more  rapidly 
soaked  and  ready  for  sprouting. 

Apart  from  drying,  there  are  also  insects,  bacteria,  funguses,  and 
similar  destructive  influences  to  l>e  guarded  against  or  else  to  be 
destroyed.  In  this  respect  the  experimental  granary  has  yielded  results 
of  the  greatest  interest,  which  must  mean  a  benefit  to  corn-grow¬ 
ing  farmers.  And  not  to  them  only  ;  because  the  improvement  of 
the  grain,  and  the  production  of  a  steady  supply  of  known  average 
quality,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  the  co-operation  of  a  largo 
number  of  growers,  have  very  accountably  attracted  a  good  custom 
among  millers  and  bakers,  so  that  the  market  has  been  improved  in 
a  twofold  way. 

Our  farmers  and  our  agricultural  authorities  should  study  this 
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matter.  For  all  the  local  conditions  which  make  co-operation  of  this 
sort  desirable  in  Germany  apply  with  even  greater  force  in  this 
country,  with  its  more  moist  and  less  sunny  climate.  Dr.  Hoffmann 
in  this  book  deals  with  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  question,  the  appa¬ 
ratuses  to  be  used,  the  processes  to  be  employed,  and  so  on,  with  the 
help  of  plentiful  illustrations.  He  records  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments,  and  does  all  with  great  lucidity. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


VERSICIIERUNGSWESEN.  Von  Dr.  Alfred  Manes,  [xii., 
468  pp.  8vo.  Teubner.  Leipzig,  1905.] 

This  volume  forms  part  of  a  library  of  “Handbooks  of  German 
Economic  Lore  (  Wirth$chafts  Kunde')  ”  which  Messrs.  Teubner  have 
only  recently  begun  issuing.  It  appears  to  1x3  the  fifth  of  the  series. 
No  doubt  there  is  room  for  such  a  scries,  which  promises  to  be  valuable 
as  reviewing  and  explaining  in  turn,  in  a  thoroughly  practical  spirit, 
the  several  component  factors  of  German  economic  life,  such  as  The 
Principal  Manufacturing  Industries  of  Germany^  German  Commerce 
and  Means  of  Transport,  etc.  The  present  volume  is  intended  as 
something  of  a  cyciopnodia  of  the  various  kinds  of  insurance,  such  as 
Mr.  Cornelius  Watford  began  in  this  country  upon  a  far  more  pre¬ 
tentious  scale,  but  did  not  carry  beyond  the  fifth  volume,  that  is,  the 
letter  H.  The  author  is  a  specialist,  who  has  made  insurance  his 
chief  interest,  studying  it  in  various  countries — our  own  foremost 
among  the  number.  He  is  General  Secretary  of  the  “  German  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Study  of  the  Science  of  Insurance,"  and  no  doubt  altogether 
competent  for  his  present  task,  and  fully  master  of  his  subject.  As 
an  additional  recommendation  he  writes  tersely  and  clearly. 

Insurance  has  become  so  much  part  and  parcel  of  our  economic 
existence  that  it  well  merits  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  distinct  subject,  and 
in  the  author’s  comprehensive  fashion.  We  insure  tonlay  practically 
everything,  down  to  our  water-pipes  ;  our  church  l)oll8,  against  crack¬ 
ing  ;  our  pork,  against  trichinm  ;  our  houses,  not  only  against  fire  but 
also  against  drought ;  our  roots,  against  damage  by  storms  and  high 
winds;  our  investments,  against  depreciation;  ourselves,  against  all  sorts 
of  things,  including  unemployment.  In  some  introductory  chapters  the 
author  shows  to  what  considerable  extent  business  life  bas  become 
modified  by  all  this  steadying  and  enriching  influence ;  what  enormous 
sums  of  money  have  been  brought  together  to  provide  for  insurance — 
exceeding  by  a  long  way  those  employed  in  banking — and  bow  all  the 
w'orld  has  in  fact  been  benefited. 

Each  peculiar  kind  of  insurance  has  its  own  history,  its  own  laws. 
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its  own  usages.  We  are  generally  supreme.  However,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  reinsurance  is  almost  entirely  a  German  speciality. 
In  that  province  the  Munich  reinsurance  society  almost  rules  the  world. 
The  reason  why  we  have  not  adopted  it  appears  to  be  that  at  a  very 
early  date  we  resorted  to  underwriting  against  marine  risks.  In 
respect  of  life  insurance,  endowment  insurance,  and  fire  insurance, 
great  capitalist  joint-stock  companies  have  long  acquired  an  undisputed 
supremacy.  In  other  provinces,  such  as  livestock  insurance  and  sick 
insurance,  mutual  and  provident  methods  appear  to  be  general.  We 
have  one  or  two  joint-stock  livestock  insurance  companies.  But  in 
Germany  and  in  France — barring  a  State  insurance  scheme  only  recently 
brought  into  force  in  Saxony — all  such  insurance  appears  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  provident  societies,  which  in  Germany  number  about  six 
thousand,  and  in  France  about  five  thousand.  In  either  country  these 
specific  insurances  are  subsidized  by  the  ratepayer  or  the  taxpayer. 
This  is  done,  not  merely  on  State  socialist  grounds,  but  because  this 
particular  insurance  presents  great  actuarial  difficulties,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  not  in  any  case  is  full  compensation  for  damages  provided 
for,  but  only  partial,  up  to  two-thirds,  or  four-fifths,  and  so  on.  The 
author,  by  the  way,  traces  this  kind  of  insurance  back  to  biblical  times. 
In  ancient  Palestine,  so  we  are  told,  pedlars  and  other  itinerant  folk, 
employing  asses  in  travelling  through  the  desert,  entered  into  mutual 
agreements  for  the  restitution  of  the  value  of  lost  or  killed  animals. 

The  author  expresses  regret  that  the  publishers  have  vetoed  his 
discussing  what  is  in  Germany  known  as  “  social  ”  insurance — that  is, 
the  insurance  of  workmen  against  sickness,  disablement,  unemployment, 
accidents,  and  the  like.  On  this  important  subject  we  are  promised 
a  separate  volume. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Manes’  book  will  be  welcomed  as  a  source  of  consider¬ 
able  and  handy  information  by  people  in  this  country  interested  in 
what  he  calls  the  “  science  ”  of  insurance. 

Henky  W.  Wolff. 

THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  AGRICULTURE.  By  Arthur  G. 

L.  Rogers,  M.A.  £163  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Methuen. 

London,  1904.] 

The  farmer’s  work  is  twofold — to  produce  commodities  of  value, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  same  in  a  way  which  will  give  him  a  sufficient 
profit.  It  is  with  the  second  of  the  two  parts  of  this  work  that  the 
present  book  deals.  It  describes  in  outline  the  methods  by  which  the 
various  kinds  of  farm  produce  are  placed  on  the  market  and  sold  ; 
the  difficulties  which  the  farmer  has  to  encounter,  and  the  directions 
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in  which  improTements  in  existing  methods  are  to  be  looked  for.  The 
book  opens  with  a  defence  of  English  farmers  as  a  class  against  the 
charges  of  unbusiness-likeness  and  blindness  to  new  and  improved 
methods  which  are  commonly  brought  against  them  ;  and  in  subsequent 
chapters  it  becomes  clear,  that  if  a  farmer  would  succeed  at  all,  he 
must  be  able  to  deal  rapidly  and  almost  at  sight  with  circumstances 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  many  complicated  but  relevant  facts,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  persons  he  is  dealing  with,  as  well  as  a  power  of 
calculating  probabilities,  on  whose  correct  estimation  his  failure  or 
success  will  depend.  The  required  combination  of  shrewdness,  insight, 
and  power  of  taking  in  many  considerations  at  once  implies  a  really 
high  order  of  ability,  and  those  who  possess  it  are  certainly  not  likely 
to  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  as  they  are  commonly  assumed  to  be. 

At  the  same  time,  this  book  makes  it  clear  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  farmer’s  position  results  from  the  bad  organization  of  tbe 
business  side  of  agriculture, — the  great  variety  and  complication  of 
the  methods  of  measuring  produce  which  are  in  vogue,  and  the  danger 
of  the  farmer,  whose  first  and  special  work  should  be  that  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  his  farm,  being  at  a  loss  in  dealings  with  those  who  have 
hod  more  time  and  opportunity  for  following  closely  the  fluctuations 
of  prices  in  difierent  localities,  and  more  shrewdness  in  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  ways  of  the  farmer  still 
seem  to  be  scarcely  businesslike  at  all,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it 
should  be  so  ;  this  applies,  e.g.^  to  the  attitude  apparently  general 
until  now  towards  the  weighing  machine  at  the  cattle-market ;  but  in  1 

other  cases,  there  seem  to  be  special  forms  of  dishonesty  in  those  with  j 

whom  he  deals,  with  which  he  cannot  successfully  cope  from  want  of 
sufficient  knowledge  of  outside  affairs.  But  in  the  case  of  nearly  all 
farm  produce,  tbe  root  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  number  of  middle¬ 
men  through  whose  hands  the  produce  passes  before  it  reaches  the  j 

consumer.  The  middleman  is  no  doubt  nearly  always  a  necessity  in 
some  form  or  other  ;  and  the  farmer  who  occupied  himself  very  largely 
with  the  sale  of  his  goods  would  soon  find  that  their  quality  deteriorated 
through  his  absence  from  the  scene  of  production.  But  it  is  clear  that 
“  in  the  modern  world  of  trade  there  exists  a  superfluity  of  intermediaries  1 

between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  who  live,  or  at  any  rate  make 
their  profits,  out  of  the  labour  of  tbe  farmer,  driving  down  the  prices  > 

he  is  given  for  his  commodities  below  their  true  value.  Such  men  | 

serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  present  rapid  system  of  commercial 
transactions,  and  are  better  eliminated.”  The  last  chapter  deseribes 
briefly  some  of  the  attempts  at  elimination,  particularly  the  experiment 
of  some  of  the  railway  companies  in  establishing  more  direct  relations  I 
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between  producer  and  consumer,  under  certain  conditions ;  and  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  organizatiou  societies  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  book  is  a  small  one ;  its  main  lesson  is  stated  in  the  passage 
just  quoted.  Bnt  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  business  in 
outline,  it  is  brief  without  being  obscure,  and  it  contains  many  in¬ 
cidental  suggestions  of  some  value.  It  suffers,  however,  to  some  exteut, 
from  the  lack  of  illustrative  instances  such  as  enliven  and  give  point 
to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  Rural  England ;  and  there  is  still  room  for 
a  rather  larger  book, — intermediate  in  scope  and  treatment  between 
the  present  and  the  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices^  to  which  Mr. 
Rogers  has  himself  largely  contributed.  Where  illustrations  are  given, 
they  are  happily  selected  ;  the  account  of  the  way  in  which  Finsbury 
(and  probably  most  of  London)  gets  its  milk  will  come  as  a  revelation 
to  those  who  have  not  already  studied  Dr.  Newman’s  report.  The 
only  other  criticism  I  have  to  make  is  that  some  sets  of  statistics 
would  have  been  rather  easier  to  follow  had  they  been  in  tabular  form. 
For  the  rest,  the  book  is  well  written  and  instructive,  and  admirably 
calculated  to  disseminate  that  kind  of  sound  information  the  spreading 
of  which  is  the  first  step  towards  improvement. 

A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge. 

QUESTIONS  AGRICOLES  D’HIER  ET  D’AUJOURD’HUI. 
Par  Daniel  Zolla,  Professeur  ii  I’^cole  Nationale  d’ Agriculture 
de  Grignon.  [282  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3  fr.  50  c.  Colin.  Paris, 
1904.] 

The  essays  contained  in  this  book  deal  mostly  with  the  special 
circumstances  of  French  agriculture,  but  will  be  interesting  to  English 
readers  so  far  as  similar  circumstances  from  time  to  time  appear  in 
this  country.  The  first  three  essays  are  a  reply  to  attacks  upon  the 
utility  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture  provided  by  the  State,  and 
especially  on  that  given  by  the  departmental  professor  of  agriculture 
and  the  practical  schools.  This  instruction  seems  to  have  been 
criticized  as  “merely  theoretical” — a  charge  which  M.  Zolla  easily 
disposes  of,  by  showing  the  practical  value  of  the  kind  of  theory  in 
question,  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  critics  ; — and 
also  as  involving  waste  of  public  funds,  in  reply  to  which  the  writer 
shows  how  small  in  reality  are  the  sums  so  expended.  He  urges  further 
that  the  system  of  agricultural  instruction  has  not  been  long  enough 
in  operation  to  win  its  way  yet,  and  that  the  criticism  is  premature. 

At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the  attempts  to  make  the  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  more  popular  have  not  been  a  success,  in  spite  of  the 
excellence  of  the  instruction  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers. 
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The  reason  is  that  the  small  proprietor  is  not  generally  able  (in  spite 
of  exhibitions  given  by  the  State)  to  pay  for  his  son’s  education  for 
three  years  at  one  of  these  schools,  and  is  not  generally  willing  to  do 
so  even  if  able,  because  he  only  partly  believes  as  yet  in  the  value  of 
the  instruction,  and  is  not  ready  to  dispense  with  his  son’s  practical 
services  for  three  of  the  most  useful  years  of  the  young  man’s  life, 
particularly  when  those  three  will  be  succeeded  by  another  three  of 
absence  on  military  service,  and  the  prospects  of  any  considerable  rise 
in  wealth  or  position  as  the  result  of  the  school  course  are  not  clear. 
M.  Zolla  would  like  to  dispense  with  two  years’  military  service  in  the 
case  of  the  three  best  pupils  of  each  school  in  each  year ;  but  he  finds 
the  root  of  the  mischief  in  the  lack  of  openings  for  the  agricultural 
diplomas  at  the  end  of  their  course.  Agriculture  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  large  co«operative  societies,  like  other  industries,  demanding 
managers  or  directors,  and  offering  them  high  remuneration ;  there 
are  few  positions  open  between  those  of  the  farmer  or  mitayer  and  the 
labourer.  And  so  M.  Zolla  urges  the  co-operative  organization  of 
agriculture,  on  the  ground,  not  of  course  merely  that  it  will  give  a 
place  to  theoretically  instructed  agriculturists,  but  also  that  the  protluce 
of  the  soil  will  by  that  means  be  improved  in  quality  and  quantity. 
At  the  same  time  be  deprecates  the  associations  or  trusts  formed  by 
speculators  in  order  to  enhance  prices  artificially  and  maintain  a 
minimum  price,  and  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  head  is  both  interesting 
and  important. 

Two  essays  are  devoted  to  insisting  on  the  importance  of  turning 
the  colonies  to  account  by  sending  out  well-instructed  colonists  to 
produce  what  the  mother  country  needs,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  reproach, 
“  nous  avons  des  colonies  et  pas  de  colons ;  tons  nos  colons  sont 
fonctionnaires  ou  aspirants  fonctionnaires.”  The  other  essays  contain 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Prof.  Sanson  of  Grignon, 
some  discussions  on  the  subject  of  co-operative  dairy  societies  and 
agricultural  mutual  assurance,  and  a  favourable  criticism  of  the  small 
holdings  movement  in  this  country.  The  book  is,  as  a  whole,  sensible, 
optimistic,  and  practical,  and  will  repay  the  reader  for  bis  pains. 

A.  W.  Pickaru-Cambbidge. 


PROTECTION  IN  FRANCE.  By  H.  O.  Meredith,  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  sometime  Lecturer  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  (viL,  194  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6<f.  net. 
King,  London,  1904.) 

Some  free  traders  have  been  grieved  to  discover  in  the  early  pages 
of  this  volume  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  ready  to  admit  that  there  may  be 
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circamstances  in  which  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  a  country  to 
adopt  scientific  protection.  Their  grief  seems  to  me  to  be  the  result 
of  mere  bigotry.  Of  course,  in  this  world  of  ours,  nothing  is  absolutely 
for  the  best  in  every  detail,  so  that  every  one  ought  to  admit  that  an 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  uniformly  benevolent  despot  could  arrange 
our  afiTairs  for  us  better  than  free  trade.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  that 
proposition  ;  it  is  almost  a  truism.  What  is  absurd  is  the  belief  that 
any  Government  of  the  present  time,  or  any  Government  likely  to 
exist  in  the  near  future,  has  or  will  have  sufficient  knowledge,  power, 
and  uniform  benevolence  to  make  it  a  better  orderer  of  our  foreign 
trade  than  the  free-trade  principle.  To  grant  the  conceivability  of 
scientific  protection  does  not  involve  the  acceptance  of  unscientific 
protection. 

In  case  any  infatuated  person  should  assert  that  the  Third  Bepublic 
has  shown  the  possibility  of  a  modern  Government  establishing  a 
system  of  scientific  protection,  Mr.  Meredith  has  studied  with  care  the 
protective  system  which  has  prevailed  in  France  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  is  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  task.  Most 
economic  historians  are  unfortunately  mere  children  in  matters  of 
theory,  and  consequently  continually  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  arguing 
post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  Mr.  Meredith  presents  the  rare  combi¬ 
nation  of  patient  historical  research  and  acute  trained  intelligence. 
Interspersed  with  bis  account  of  what  has  actually  happened  in  France, 
we  find  expositions  of  points  of  theory  which  put  to  shame  the  received 
text-books.  I  would  mention  especially  bis  explanation  of  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  an  imported  commodity  in  the  country  of  export,  and 
its  price  in  the  country  into  which  it  is  imported  (pp.  90-93). 

He  finds  that  the  protectionism  of  France  has  not  had  a  scientific 
origin,  but  was  founded  on  mercantilist  arguments  and  motives.  Of 
course,  as  he  says  in  bis  attractive  compound  of  frankness  and  irony, 
this  does  not  prove  that  French  protection  is  unscientific,  but  only 
that,  if  it  is  scientific,  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  the  accidental  fortuitous 
coincidence  of  mercantile  and  scientific  protection  would  be  a  some¬ 
what  surprising  coincidence.  However,  no  matter  how  improbable  the 
coincidence  may  seem,  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  discover  by  actual 
investigation  whether  there  is  any  sign  of  it,  and  the  investigation 
satisfies  him,  and  will,  I  think,  satisfy  most  of  his  readers,  that  there 
are  no  such  signs.  The  whole  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  protection  has  been  harmful  to  France. 

The  book,  though  a  solid  contribution  to  science,  is  enlivened  by 
a  pleasant  humour.  It  is  impossible  not  to  enjoy  the  comparison 
l>etween  the  French  Government  resisting  the  introduction  of  American 
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vine-stocka  as  a  cure  for  phylloxera  and  Niiaman  the  Syrian,  the 
earliest  protectionist  in  history ;  and  there  is  an  indefinable  charm  in 
the  gentle  dismissal  of  the  arguments  of  politicians  in  sentences  like 
these  ;  “  In  our  own  country,  high  political  authority  (we  may  instance 
that  of  Mr.  Balfour)  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
negotiations  conducted  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  1856  and  1860,  caused  an 
alteration  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  France.  This  view  could  only  subsist 
upon  a  very  inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  case.” 

Edwin  Cannan. 

PROTECTION  IN  GERMANY.  By  W.  Harbctt  Dawson. 

[259  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d.  net.  King.  Westminster,  1904.] 
PROTECTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  A.  Maurice 
Low.  [vii.,  167  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3«.  6rf.  net.  King.  West¬ 
minster,  1904.] 

PROTECTION  IN  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALASIA.  By  C.  H. 
CiiOMLEY,  B.A.,  LL.B.  [xiii.,  195  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
King.  Westminster,  1904.] 

The  series  of  works  on  protection  in  various  countries  to  which 
these  liooks  belong  is  the  outcome  of  the  general  reawakening  of 
interest  in  the  fiscal  question,  and  should  help  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  on  the  tariff  history  of  many  different  nations.  Of  the  three 
writers,  two  are  staunch  free  traders,  and  the  third  an  equally  staunch 
protectionist.  But  they  all  exhibit  a  most  praiseworthy  combination 
of  zeal  for  their  cause  with  strict  and  judicious  fairness  ;  and  thereby 
prove  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  apostle  and  the  impartiality  of  the 
historian  are  not  of  necessity  altogether  irreconcilable.  They  all  give 
a  sympathetic  hearing  to  the  views  of  their  opponents,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  slur  over  facts  and  arguments  that  support  those  views  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  show  no  little  skill  in  confuting  the 
arguments  of  their  opponents  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

Of  these  three  books,  that  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  editor  of  the  series, 
seems  to  possess  the  greatest  merit.  He  does  not  attempt  to  deny  or 
explain  away  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  German  people  and  of 
German  economists  are  fondly  attached  to  a  system  of  national  pro¬ 
tection  ;  for  he  consistently  acts  upon  the  principle  contained  in  his 
short  prefatory  note  that  “  when  a  tendency  is  implicit  in  history  it 
is  a  dishonest  affectation  of  impartiality  to  omit  to  bring  that  tendency 
to  light.”  The  first  160  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  clear 
and  concise  history  of  the  German  tariff,  the  chapter  on  Bismarck’s 
theories  of  taxation  being  of  special  interest.  It  may  be  felt  that  he 
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attaches  too  much  importance  to  the  Chancellor’s  early  predilection 
for  free  trade ;  for  though  Bismarck  would  no  doubt,  even  in  later 
life,  “  have  been  a  free  trader  as  soon  as  his  neighbours  did  away  with 
their  customs,”  the  whole  history  of  his  career  seems  to  show  that 
his  adherence  to  protection  rested  less  on  an  enlightened  opportunism 
than  on  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  necessity  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  Germany.  Again,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
political  and  financial  causes  co-operated  with  the  desire  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  national  industry  to  produce  the  tariff  of  1879,  Mr.  Dawson’s 
assertion  that  “  the  revision  was  to  be  undertaken  solely  in  the  interests 
of  revenue,  and  that  the  duties  to  be  imposed  were  to  be  regarded  as 
fiscal  and  not  protective  duties,”  seems  scarcely  tenable  in  view  of 
Bismarck’s  statement  that  free  trade  as  a  commercial  policy  had  not 
succeeded,  and  the  declaration  of  the  semi-official  Provimial-Corrc- 
pondenz  that  “  they  (the  Government)  desire  the  energetic  interference 
of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  our  culture  and  our  civilization  and 
the  progress  of  our  national  industries,”  and  that  “  they  seek  to  protect 
national  interests  on  the  lines  of  the  development  that  has  taken  place 
since  1818.”  The  author’s  severe  but  just  strictures  upon  agrarian 
selfishness,  and  all  the  corruption  and  incompetence  generated  by  a 
system  of  high  protection,  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  those 
perfervid  supporters  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  enthusiasm  for  tariff 
reform  will  not  allow  them  to  see  anything  but  good  in  a  policy  as 
much  opposed  to  the  views  of  their  leader  as  to  those  of  Mr.  Dawson. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  made  full  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  German  protective  system 
has  laboured,  such  as  the  powerlessness  of  the  trade  unions,  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  many  feudal  survivals  that  have 
hampered  the  agricultural  system.  The  policy  of  Bismarck,  however, 
though  it  roused  the  country  from  the  depression  of  the  free-trade  era, 
was  guilty  of  many  extravagances,  and  the  time  of  its  usefulness  had 
passed  away  when  an  era  of  commercial  treaties  and  a  moderate  tariff 
was  inaugurated  by  Count  Caprivi.  Here  I  am  at  one  with  Mr. 
Dawson,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  is,  not  that  the  policy  of  protection  was  a  wrong  one,  but 
that  high  protection  produced  many  abuses,  and  that  the  true  policy 
for  Germany  would  have  been  u  moderate  tariff  under  strict  govern¬ 
mental  supervision. 

Unlike  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Low  is  an  ardent  protectionist  of  the 
school  of  Professor  Patten,  and  makes  out  a  very  plausible  case  fur 
this  policy.  He  produces  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  prove  that  in 
America,  at  least,  years  of  depression  and  lean  trade  coincided  with 
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a  low  tariff,  and  times  of  prosperity  with  a  mueh  higher  one.  Espe¬ 
cially  welcome  is  his  exposure  of  the  fallacies  involved  in  the  idea 
that  cheapness  and  prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.  *‘Lct  no  one,’*  he 
says,  “  be  deluded  by  the  belief  that  cheapness  means  prosperity,  or 
that  because  things  are  cheap  a  man  can  have  them  in  abundance. 
Nothing  is  cheap  to  a  man  without  money  ;  nothing  is  expensive  if  a 
man  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.”  High  wages  in  America  have  resulted 
in  a  high  standard  of  living ;  and  in  a  marked  superiority,  both  as 
regards  efficiency  and  intelligence,  of  American  labourers  over  those 
of  some  Continental  nations.  The  latter,  however,  with  “  the  better 
feeding  and  living  customary  in  America,  become  as  good  and  strong 
workmen  as  the  Americans  themselves.”  “  Cheap  labour,”  Mr.  Low 
says  in  another  place,  “  means  cheap  men ;  ”  and  high  wages  bring 
about  not  only  a  higher  standard  of  living,  but  an  increased  use  of 
machinery.  No  doubt  the  success  of  protection  in  the  United  States 
has  been  partially  due  to  special  circumstances.  The  immense  area  of 
that  country  has  made  it  practically  self-sufficing,  and  the  complete 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  various  states  has  provided  almost  ideal 
conditions  for  a  protective  system. 

The  effects  of  protection  in  Canada,  with  which  the  first  half  of 
Mr.  Chomley’s  book  deals,  suggests  the  superiority  of  a  moderate  over 
an  extreme  protective  system.  But  it  is  of  Australian  protection  that 
Mr.  Chomley  possesses  the  most  intimate  knowledge  ;  and  his  com¬ 
parison  of  free-trade  New  South  Wales  and  protectionist  Victoria  is 
entirely  favourable  to  the  former.  But  he  has  scarcely  given  sufficient 
weight  to  two  facts  unconnected  with  the  tariff  system  :  first,  that  in 
the  free-trade  colony  a  far  larger  amount  of  State  aid  was  given  to 
emigration,  and  that  for  this  purpose  funds  were  made  available  by 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Victoria,  when  it 
adopted  protection  in  1871,  while  having  a  larger  population  than 
New  South  Wales,  had  only  one  quartet  of  the  territory,  and  that  the 
subsequent  fall  in  the  output  of  gold,  and  a  reckless  policy  of  borrow¬ 
ing,  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  trade.  The  success  of  the  New 
Zealand  system  seems  to  Mr.  Chomley  to  be  due  to  causes  which  make 
a  comparison  with  New  South  Wales  impossible  ;  but,  on  his  own 
showing,  the  success  of  the  former  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  system 
was  good  alike  in  conception  and  execution.  1  should  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Mr.  Chomley,  like  Mr.  Dawson,  has  proved  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  protective  system  are  far  greater  than  those  of  a  free-trade 
system,  but  that  the  question  of  free  trade  as  opposed  to  a  moderate 
tariff  still  remains  open. 

There  are  only  occasional  references  to  the  question  of  tariff  reform 
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in  the  books  of  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Low,  the  former  being  strongly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  latter  bringing  forward,  inci¬ 
dentally,  many  arguments  in  favour  of  preference.  Mr.  Chomley  treats 
the  matter  more  fully,  and  the  case  for  preference  can  seldom  have 
received  from  an  opponent  a  more  sympathetic  treatment,  or  a  more 
accurate  analysis.  He  freely  admits  that  England  has  benefited  by 
the  Canadian  preference,  though  he  ventures  to  quote  Professor  Short’s 
misstatement  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  insinuates  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  that  a  manufacturing  future  is  plainly  not  suited  to  our  (Canadian) 
conditions.”  His  assertion,  moreover,  that  Australia  as  a  whole  is 
either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  supposed  reciprocity,” 
is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  recent  declarations  of  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Deakin,  and  with  the  fact  that  a  resolution  in 
its  favour  was  passed  by  the  Australian  Labour  Party,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  English  Trade  Union  Congress. 

N.  B.  Dearle. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

MODERN  SOCIALISM :  As  set  forth  by  Socialists  in  their 
Speeches,  W'ritings,  and  Programmes.  Edited,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor.  [xxxvii.,  388  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5«. 
Harper.  London,  1904.] 

Mr.  Ensor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very  interesting  set  of 
documents  which  he  has  brought  together  in  order  to  illustrate  “  the 
political  socialism  of  the  present."  All  the  papers  have  been  judiciously 
selected,  and  may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  various  phases 
of  socialism  in  different  countries.  German  socialism  is  represented 
by  some  of  its  former  leaders,  such  as  Lassalle  and  Marx,  as  well  a 
by  Rebel  and  Vollmar  ;  MM.  Millerand  and  Juarcs  express  the  French 
ideal ;  Vandervelde  and  Anseele  speak  for  Belgium  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  William  Crooks,  M.P., 
are  quoted  to  show  the  practical  tendencies  of  socialism  in  England  ; 
and,  in  addition,  we  have  the  programmes  of  several  socialistic  parties 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  editor’s  general  introduction  is  particularly  instructive.  Socialism 
is  defined,  on  its  economic  side,  as  asserting  that,  “  unless  the  capita¬ 
lists’  right  of  property  is  limited,  the  proletarian’s  degradation  will  be 
unlimited,”  while  the  moral  claim  from  which  it  starts  is  “  that  for 
equality  of  opportunity.”  The  difference  between  the  two  schools  of 
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“  Revolutionaries  ”  and  “  Reformists  ”  is  illustrated  by  reference  to 
their  respective  attitudes  towards  Nationalism,  Trade  Unionism, 
Agrarianism,  and  other  modern  movements  ;  but  we  arc  assured  that 
any  innovation  on  the  part  of  the  “  Opportunists  ”  is  “  primarily  in 
tactics,  though  it  acts  intricately  upon  theory/’  With  regard  to  Eng¬ 
lish  socialism,  we  are  told  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  “  have 
realized  more  socialistic  measures  than  any  other  States  in  the  world  ;  ” 
but,  while  all  the  English  developments  dovetail  into  the  socialistic 
idea,  they  lack  “  the  inner  spiritual  bond  between  them,”  which  is  the 
main  constituent  of  socialism. 


THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  A  NEW  YORK  CITY  BLOCK.  By 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  History  in  the  Hampton  Institute.  [133  pp.  8vo. 
4«.] 

TREATIES,  THEIR  MAKING  AND  ENFORCEMENT.  By 
Samuel  B.  Crandall,  Ph.D.,  Sometime  Fellow  in  International 
Law.  [255  pp.  8vo.  6«.] 

A  HISTORY  OF  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  IN  NEWLY 
ACQUIRED  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  David  Yancey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science  at  Hendrix  College.  [329  pp.  8vo.  8«.] 

[Columbia  University  Studies  in  Political  Science.  Mac¬ 
millan :  New  York.  King:  London.  1904.] 

In  tlic  first  of  these  books.  Dr.  Jones  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  collect 
a  mass  of  detailed  information  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  a  typical 
“double-decker”  or  “dumb-bell”  tenement  block  in  New  York  City. 
In  his  first  chapter,  on  the  nature  and  method  of  the  investigation,  he 
declares  it  his  purpose  to  make  a  systematic  collection  of  facts  “  which 
may  be  expected  to  substantiate,  or  to  overthrow,  certain  theories  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  well-known  forces  work  themselves  out.”  His 
study  ends  with  a  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  the  public 
schools,  and  the  settlements,  and  an  exposition  of  their  deficiencies. 
Having  drawn  a  picture  of  the  intermingling  of  a  large  number  of 
different  nationalities  in  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  the  consequent 
squalor,  he  concludes  that  what  is  needed  is  a  transformation  of  the 
individual  to  the  American  type,  and  a  process  of  assimilation,  by 
which  the  various  foreign  types  may  be  changed  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ideal. 

Dr.  Crandall  has  produced  a  careful  monograph  on  the  treaty¬ 
making  powers  of  Sovereign  States.  Naturally  enough,  he  has  devoted 
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three-fifthii  of  his  book  to  details  of  the  past  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  system  of  ratification  practised  by  the  Federal 
Government.  To  the  student  of  international  law  his  work  should  be 
eminently  useful. 

Dr.  Tancey  Thomas’s  elaborate  study,  beginning  with  Florida  and 
ending  with  the  Philippines  and  Samoa,  shows  in  rather  striking 
fashion  how  the  United  States  have  managed  to  expand,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  fathers  who  framed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  provide  any  machinery  for  the  purpose.  The  details  will, 
perhaps,  be  more  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
annexed  than  to  those  who  are  not,  at  present  at  any  rate,  in  danger 
of  annexation. 

THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  MUNICIPAL  TRADING.  By 
Bernard  Shaw.  [120  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Constable. 
London,  1904.] 

If  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  presentment  of  the  case  for  municipal 
trading  does  not  always  produce  conviction,  it  never  fails  to  provide 
food  for  thought.  The  ‘‘common  sense”  of  “municipal  socialism 
under  the  reassuring  name  of  progressivism  ”  has  never  been  dis¬ 
played  with  so  much  wit  or  wisdom,  nor  is  anything  better  calculated 
to  rouse  the  average  citizen  from  his  dogmatic  slumbers  than  Mr. 
Shaw’s  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  author  expresses  a  hope  that 
“  nobody  will  1x3  deterred  from  reading  this  lK)ok  by  the  notion  that 
the  subject  is  a  dry  one.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most 
succulent  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.”  Mr.  Shaw  has  certainly 
proved  his  word,  and  produced  a  most  enjoyable  treatise  which  needs 
no  further  commendation. 

OUTLINES  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  [xii.,  432  pp.  Crown  8vo.  $1*25  net.  Macmillan. 
New  York,  1904.] 

This  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  work  noticed  in  the  Economic  Iteriew 
for  October,  1901.  It  seems  originally  to  have  l>een  first  published  in 
1893,  and  must  not  Ixi  confused  cither  with  Elementary  Principles  of 
Economics,  reviewed  on  p.  238,  nor  with  the  same  author’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Political  Economy,  which  belongs  to  the  year  1889,  and  is 
still  in  print.  It  is  not  every  author  who  has  sufficient  breadth  of 
mind  to  offer  the  choice  of  three  introductory  manuals  to  his  readerj  at 
the  same  time. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


rpiIE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  recall  certain  leading  principles 
which  must  guide  all  our  efforts  to  take  an  active  part  in 
social  reform.  To  the  efforts  that  have  already  been  made  we 
owe  a  deeper  and  truer  conception  of  the  functions  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State.  We  have  come  to  see  in  the  action  of 
the  State  some  “reflection,  however  incomplete,  of  an  eternal 
order.”  ^  We  have  been  led  to  recognize  that  “  the  generating, 
the  sustaining  force  of  States  is  not  material  but  spiritual ;  ”  ^ 
and  so  we  realize  that,  apart  from  all  questions  of  “  establish¬ 
ment,”  “  endowment,”  and  so  forth,  there  is  an  essential  bond  of 
connexion  between  human  government  and  any  organized  form 
of  religion.  *'Oirtp  tarlw  tv  awfiari  tovt  hoiv  tv 

ypioTiavoi? 

I.  That  the  State  fulfils  a  moral  function  is  a  point  which 
need  not  be  laboured.  We  all  acknowledge  that  the  conception  of 
Government  as  a  system  of  machinery  invented  and  maintained 
merely  to  protect  individual  rights  is  untenable.  Such  an  idea 
belonged  to  the  time  of  the  old  political  economy — to  a  period 
when  the  meaning  and  claims  of  personality  were  not  adequately 
recognized.  The  State  may  be  said  not  so  much  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  as  the  individuals  themselves.  If  the  origin 
of  the  State  was  due  to  an  instinctive  impulse — tou  Z,nv  tvtKa — 
its  development  aims  at  something  higher — tov  tv  Knv.  The 
State  protects  individuals  in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
and  capacity  of  fulfilling  their  duties  as  members  of  society,  and 
of  attaining  to  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. 

“  He,”  says  Edmund  Burke,  ”  who  gave  our  nature  to  be  perfected 
by  our  virtue,  willed  also  the  necessary  means  of  its  perfection.  He 

*  Westcott,  Socifil  AspecU  of  Christianity,  p.  44. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  37.  *  Ep.  ad  Dio>j.,  vi. 
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willed  therefore  the  8tate  ;  He  willed  its  connexion  with  the  source  and 
original  archetype  of  all  perfection."  ^ 

The  State,  on  the  one  hand,  sets  itself  to  furnish  those  external 
conditions  which  may  be  most  favourable  to  the  self-development 
of  individuab ;  on  the  other,  it  deals  with  those  agencies  which 
necessarily  influence  men  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  perpetually  enact¬ 
ing  laws  which  directly  mould  character,  and  hence  it  more  and 
more  finds  itself  concerned  with  the  moral  interests  of  its  citizens. 
The  State  cannot,  of  course,  by  mere  legislation  make  men  moral ; 
but  it  can  so  regulate  existing  conditions  and  arrangements  as  to 
make  a  moral  life  easier  for  its  citizens.  It  can  and  does,  in  its 
own  interest,  interfere  with  the  mischievous  forces  which  dis¬ 
turb  the  well-being  of  a  community  ;  it  can  curb  the  lawlessness 
and  greed  of  individual  selfishness ;  it  can  encourage  thrift  and 
self-restraint;  it  can  guard  the  fundamental  institutions  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  socied  morality  and  national  prosperity — 
marriage  and  the  acquisition  of  property.  By  protecting 
children  it  promotes  a  due  concern  for  their  proper  nurture 
and  education,  just  as,  by  severe  penalties  for  murder  or  robbery, 
it  promotes  respect  for  human  life  and  property.  But  it  remains 
true  on  the  whole  that  the  State  rather  makes  morality  possible 
than  directly  encourages  it.  It  aims  at  securing  liberty  for  each 
to  make  the  best  of  his  life — to  fulfil  his  vocation  as  a  moral 
being,  to  discharge  his  function  as  a  member  of  a  community. 
Hence  it  is  more  true  to  regard  the  art  of  government  as  a  branch 
of  ethics,  than  to  look  upon  it  as  a  system  for  the  protection  of 
individual  rights.  The  State  is,  in  fact,  a  mighty  force  for  good 
or  evil,  partly  because  it  alone  has  compulsive  power,  partly 
because  it  can  at  a  stroke  remove  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
moral  life.  It  can  promote  that  worthy  or  noble  existence — rd 
tu  Kvv — which  is  the  true  and  only  end  of  personality. 

Can  the  State,  it  might  be  asked,  do  more  than  this  ?  Gan  it 
interfere  with  efiect  in  economic  matters?  Can  it  organize 
industry  or  the  distribution  of  products  ?  The  actual  range  of  its 
influence  will  depend  on  the  enlightened  sense  of  obligation 


‘  French  Bevol%Uion,  p.  115. 
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prevalent  in  the  community  at  large.  It  h&s  been  pointed  out 
by  Canon  Scott  Holland  that  in  all  regulation  of  labour,  in  all 
restriction  of  hours,  all  detailed  inspection  of  the  processes  of 
industry,  the  State  is  practically  fulfilling  obligations  which 
properly  belong  to  employers,  owners,  or  shareholders. 

“  The  State  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  employer’s  conscience,  and  draws 
upon  him  for  the  resources  by  which  it  can  fulfil,  on  his  behalf,  those 
obligations  which  he,  if  ho  had  a  conscience  and  a  heart,  would  instinc¬ 
tively  have  met.”  ^ 

In  the  long  run  the  State  can  most  efiectively  and  securely  carry 
on  those  efibrts  in  which  individuals  or  voluntary  associations 
have  led  the  way.  The  State  can  fulfil  the  demands  of  conscience 
when  it  makes  its  voice  heard  through  some  leader  of  opinion,  or 
through  some  society  organized  ad  Ivoc.  Thus  it  has  come  about 
that  the  State  has  reformed  prisons,  has  mitigated  the  harshness 
or  brutality  of  legal  penalties  for  crime,  has  undertaken  tho 
supervision  of  unhealthy  trades,  has  restricted  the  hours 
of  labour,  has  recognized  and  protected  the  rights  of  work¬ 
people,  has  improved,  co-ordinated  and  graduated  education. 
Behind  all  such  improvements,  as  a  motive  or  inspiring  force, 
lies  the  verdict  of  the  public  or  individual  conscience; 
and  each  single  step  forward  in  social  reform  means,  not  only' 
tho  elevation  of  the  average  standard  of  morality,  but  also 
the  enlargement  of  moral  possibilities  for  whole  classes  of  men. 
Accordingly,  we  who  are  interested  in  social  reform  can  never  be 
indifierent  to  the  action  of  the  State;  we  can  never  regard 
politics  as  mere  dirty  work,  which  can  be  left  to  the  non-religious 
part  of  the  community.  We  know  that  religion,  though  the 
supreme  force  in  the  regeneration  of  individuals,  largely  depends 
for  its  effect  on  all  influences  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
them ;  and  of  these  influences  the  most  intelligible  to  the  mass  of 
men,  the  most  potent  in  its  effect,  is  the  influence  of  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  functions  of  the  State  cannot  be  carried 
on  apart  from  the  moral  sense  which  inspires  and  guides  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  working  of  the  machinery  of 
•  Th<  Church  and  Nm  Century  ProfAemt,  p.  45. 
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government.  Public  justice,  for  instance,  can  only  be  realized 
in  proportion  as  its  representatives  have  the  intention  and  will 
to  do  right  No  functions  of  government,  no  public  duties,  can 
be  successfully  or  faithfully  carried  on  without  high  gifts  of 
character — self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  industry,  integrity.  In  a 
word,  without  some  worthy  or  ideal  conception  both  of  the  true 
end  of  man  and  of  the  office  of  the  State,  government  in  any  true 
sense  is  impossible.  The  verse  in  the  Te  Deum,  “  Govern  them 
and  lift  them  up  for  ever,”  has  been  well  described  as  the  true 
motto  of  Christian  government.  Not  merely  to  keep  men  in 
order,  but  to  lift  them  up,  is  the  object  of  government;  and 
this  implies  the  dependence  of  the  State  on  resources  which, 
left  to  itself,  it  cannot  command.  The  State  needs  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  functions  the  aid  of  the  Church. 

II.  The  function  of  the  Christian  Church  in  relation  to  the 
State  thus  becomes  tolerably  clear.  Christianity  introduces 
into  the  conception  of  the  State  what  Martensen  calls  a  “  meta¬ 
political  ”  element — a  particular  and  characteristic  view  of  man’s 
nature  and  destiny,  and  of  the  great  objects  of  human  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  function  of  the  Church  in  the  State  is  to  keep  all  men 
of  all  classes  faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty ;  to  perfect 
them,  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of  a  community. 
Augustine’s  striking  sentences,  therefore,  are  ideally  true :  “  Tu 
cives  civibus,  gentes  gentibus  .  .  .  non  societate  tantum,  sed 
quadam  etiam  fraternitate  conjungis.  Doces  reges  prospicere 
populis,  mones  populos  se  subdere  regibus.”  ^  And  his  challenge 
is  justified : — 

“  Let  those  who  think  that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  con- 
triltutc  to  the  happiness  of  the  State,  give  us  soldiers  and  officers  such 
as  it  bids  them  to  be,  subjects  and  citizens  as  faithful  as  Jesus  Christ 
commands,  husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  children,  musters, 
servants,  kings,  judges,  living  according  to  the  laws  of  religion,  men  as 
punctual  in  their  payment  of  taxes,  as  pure  in  their  handling  of  public 
funds,  as  arc  the  true  Christians.”  ^ 

So  Richard  Hooker  says  : — 

”  The  very  worldly  peace  and  prosperity,  the  secular  happiness,  the 
'  Dt  Mor.  EccL,  63.  *  Ep.  ad  MarceUinum,  138, 15. 
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temporal  and  natural  gooil  estate  both  of  all  men  and  of  all  dominions 
hangetb  chiefly  upon  religion,  and  doth  evermore  give  plain  testimony 
that,  as  well  in  this  as  in  other  considerations,  the  priest  is  a  pillar  of 
that  commonwealth  wherein  he  faithfully  serveth  God.”  ' 

Religion,  then,  directly  aims  at  that  moral  regeneration  of 
the  individual  on  which  the  well-being  of  the  State  depends, 
but  to  which  it  can  only  very  indirectly  and  imperfectly 
contribute.  It  is  a  mere  dream  of  sentimental  socialism  which 
hopes  for  “regeneration  from  without,  from  material  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  higher  social  life.”*  The  State  can  only  secure 
at  best  a  minimum  of  morality,  and  that  by  force.  The  Church 
alone  can  promote  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the  State  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  on  individuals  a  dynamic  force  which  can  be  truly 
called  regenerative. 

Let  us  note  two  or  three  things  about  the  action  of  the 
Church,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  State. 

(i.)  First,  the  Church  appeals  to  a  motive  which  the  State 
cannot  supply.  It  brings  all  social  obligations,  all  duty  to 
superiors  or  inferiors,  under  the  comprehensive  law  of  love. 
The  New  Testament  idealizes  human  government.  It  insists 
on  the  “  ministerial  ”  functions  of  the  State  as  an  ordinance  of 
God  in  the  ordering  of  the  world.  Duty  to  the  powers  that  be 
forms  part  of  the  obligation  involved  in  brotherly  love.  So 
Tertullian,  in  reply  to  a  charge  of  disloyalty,  declares,  “We 
behave  towards  emperors  exactly  as  we  do  towards  o\ir  neigh¬ 
bours.  To  wish,  or  to  do,  or  to  think  evil  is  equally  forbidden  to 
us  in  any  case.”  *  Christianity,  in  fact,  strengthens  the  motives 
which  make  men  good  citizens,  zealous  and  faithful  public 
servants,  large-hearted  and  prudent  administrators  of  property, 
unselfish  and  considerate  owners,  masters,  or  employers  of  labour. 

(ii.)  But  again,  to  a  peculiar  extent,  the  Church — ideally  at 
least — throws  itself  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  helpless.  Its 
most  earnest  admonitions  are  addressed  to  the  privileged,  the 
governing,  the  influential  classes. 

“  The  consecration  of  the  commonwealth,”  says  Edmund  Burke,  “  is 
made,  that  all  who  administer  in  the  government  of  men,  in  which  they 
*  Eccl.  Pol.,  v.  Izxvi.,  1.  *  Bax,  The  Ethics  of  Socialim,  p.  19.  ’  ApoL,  36. 
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stand  in  the  person  of  God  Himself,  should  have  high  and  worthy 
notions  of  their  function  and  destination  ;  that  their  hope  should  bo  full 
of  immortality.  .  .  .  Such  sublime  principles  ought  to  be  infused  into 
persons  of  exalted  situations,  and  religious  establishments  provided  that 
may  continually  revive  and  enforce  them.  .  .  .  All  persons  possessing 
any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be  strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with 
an  idea  that  they  act  in  trust,  and  that  they  are  to  account  for  their 
conduct  in  that  trust,  to  the  one  great  Master,  Author  and  Founder 
of  society.”  ^ 

The  very  meaning,  I  suppose,  of  Christian  Socialism  is  the 
persistent  endeavour  to  bring  Christian  principles  of  justice,  self- 
restraint,  brotherly  love,  to  bear  upon  those  conditions  of  modem 
life  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  press  most  hardly  on  the 
poor — the  greed  of  gain,  the  unscrupulous  assertion  of  the  right 
of  the  stronger,  the  selfishness  which  uses  the  toil  and  even  the 
degradation  of  others  to  minister  to  personal  enjoyment.  In  its 
insistence  upon  social  righteousness  as  the  will  of  God,  the 
Christian  Church  finds  itself  in  line  with  the  prophets  as  the 
champion,  and  not  merely  the  consoler,  of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
So  the  Cure  de  Canton  is  represented  as  saying,  “  I  conceive  life 
otherwise  than  as  a  perpetual  battle,  and  if  there  is  such  a  battle 
1  shall  range  myself  on  the  side  of  the  weak  rather  than  on  that 
of  the  strong.”  To  quote  Burke  again  : — 

Religious  instruction  is  of  more  consequence  ”  to  the  great  “  than 
to  any  others  ;  from  the  great  temptation  to  which  they  are  exposed  ; 
from  the  important  consequences  that  attend  their  faults  ;  from  the 
contagion  of  their  ill-example ;  from  the  necessity  of  bowing  down  the 
stubborn  neck  of  their  pride  and  ambition  to  the  yoke  of  moderation 
and  virtue  ;  from  a  consideration  of  the  fat  stupidity  and  gross  ignor¬ 
ance  concerning  what  imports  men  most  to  know,  which  prevails  at 
courts  and  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  in  senates,  as  much  as  at  the 
loom  and  in  the  field.”  * 

The  Church,  indeed,  has  seldom  fulfilled  all  parts  of  its  duty 
equally,  but  one  thing  it  has  always  done :  it  has  claimed  the 
cause  of  the  poor — at  least  in  theory — ^as  peculiarly  its  own.  It 
has  conceived  that  an  essential  part  of  its  mission  is  the  task 
of  redressing  human  wrong.  And  in  .so  far  as  the  State  has 

•  Beflectioiu  m  tfu  French  Becdution,  p.  109.  *  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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endeavoured  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  weak  and  defence¬ 
less,  it  has  been  doing  the  work  of  the  Church  and  has  been 
giving  effect  to  her  most  essential  and  characteristic  principles. 

(iii.)  Once  more,  the  Church  is  an  unwearied  witness  to  the 
mind  of  Christ.  It  upholds  the  example  of  Christ ;  it  reiterates 
from  age  to  age  those  judgments  on  human  things  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  involved  in  the  words  and  example  of  Christ. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  text, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  ”  is  "  like  an  eye  fixed  upon  the  Church  from  which  she 
cannot  escape.”  So  there  are  sayings  of  the  Master  which  are 
like  an  eye  fixed  upon  the  State.  Pride  and  self-assertion, 
self-sufficiency  and  exclusiveness,  indolence  and  the  supine 
enjoyment  of  privilege — all  these  things,  which  are  so  largely 
accountable  for  our  social  disorders,  find  their  condemnation  in 
the  teaching  and  example  and  self-sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  law 
of  reverence  for  humanity,  the  law  of  labour,  the  law  of  service, 
the  law  of  brotherhood,  the  law  of  stewardship  in  the  use  of 
wealth  and  of  opportunities — all  of  these  find  their  express 
sanction  in  the  Gospels,  and  all  of  these  play  an  essential  part  in 
the  evolution  of  that  higher  and  fundamental  social  order  for 
which  we  work  and  wait. 

The  Christian  Church  then  proclaims  and  re-enforces  those 
primary  moral  ideas  upon  which  the  State  depends  for  its  well 
being.  The  Christian  State  becomes  a  fact  in  proportion  as 
individuals  and  classes  yield  to  the  educational  influence  of  the 
Christian  society. 

III.  Let  us  next  consider  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  the 
Church,  Hooker  bases  on  some  celebrated  words  of  Aristotle  (to 
which  I  have  already  alluded)  his  contention  that — 

“  even  as  the  soul  is  the  worthier  part  of  man,  so  human  societies 
are  much  more  to  care  for  that  which  tendeth  properly  unto  the  soul’s 
estate  than  for  such  temporal  things  as  this  life  doth  stand  in  need 
of  ;  ...  as  by  all  men  the  kingdom  of  God  is  6rst  to  be  sought  for,  so 
in  all  commonwealths  things  spiritual  ought  above  temporal  to  be 
provided  for.”  * 

It  follows,  I  think,  from  what  has  already  been  said  touching  the 
'  Eccl.  Pol.,  VIII.  I.  4. 
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function  of  the  Church  in  the  commonwealth,  that  the  State, 
in  its  own  interest,  is  bound  to  insist  on  the  proper  fulfilment  by 
the  Church  of  those  functions  which  properly  belong  to  it,  and 
which  have  such  a  vital  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Whatever  impairs  the  eflSciency  of  the  Church  as  the  great 
teacher  and  upholder  of  morality,  as  the  supreme  agent  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  correction  of  vice,  so  far  detracts  from 
the  prosperity  of  the  State.  A  great  portion  of  the  Church’s 
work  consists  in  what  may  be  called  a  fight  with  ignorance  and 
crime,  and  with  that  general  apathy  which  directly  fosters  social 
evils,  and  is  indeed  so  largely  responsible  for  the  actual  statue  quo 
that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  bold  assertion  of  Mr.  Belfort 
Bax,  that,  in  the  modem  constitutional  state,  “  it  is  not  the  will 
but  the  apathy  of  the  majority  that  is  represented.”  ^  The  Church 
alone  holds  herself  directly  responsible  for  the  task  of  dealing 
with  the  moral  and  spiritual  evils  which  result  from  the  conges¬ 
tion  of  population  in  great  centres  of  industry.  The  voluntary 
efforts  of  other  bodies  may  supplement,  but  cannot  supersede,  her 
work.  And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Church  gives 
most  effectual,  though  often  unacknowledged,  aid  to  the  State  ; 
and  we  should  only  be  able  to  measure  the  extent  of  her 
unnoticed  influence  if  it  were  altogether  withdrawn. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  necessary  relation  which 
exists  between  the  ideas  of  Church  and  State  implies  a  state  of 
things  which  has  not  been  realized  in  experience.  We  cannot 
quite  confidently  base  the  claims  of  the  Church  upon  its  actual 
history.  There  has  been  great  and  acknowledged  failure  on  the 
Church’s  part  to  fulfil  its  office  in  the  State.  It  has  not  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  the  cause  of  righteousness ;  it  has  not 
invariably  sided  with  the  poor  and  weak  against  the  rich  and 
powerful;  it  has  not  always  found  room  for  moral  zeal  and 
initiative ;  it  has  not  consecrated  the  entire  life  of  the  nations  to 
which  it  has  ministered.  The  Church’s  influence  has  not  made 
itself  felt  in  all  classes  of  society,  nor  asserted  itself  at  moments 
of  political  change  or  industrial  development.  And  these  failures 
have  sometimes  reacted  upon  the  State;  sometimes  have  been 
'  The  Ethict  0/ Socialism,  p.  120. 
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actually  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  form  of  government  of 
particular  States — changes  to  which  the  Church  was,  perhaps,  too 
slow  to  adapt  herself. 

Thoughtful  advocates  of  what  is  called  disestablishment,  who 
desire  and  aim  at  the  purification  and  elevation  of  religion  in 
general,  draw  their  strongest  argument  from  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  of  modern  political  life.  The  business  of  the  State,  it  is 
generally  admitted,  is  to  keep  the  Church  up  to  its  duties.  Now, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  days  when  the  sovereign  power 
resided  in  a  person,  not  in  a  mere  “  government  ”  or  parliament, 
in  a  person  having  faith,  religion,  and  conscience, — one  with  the 
Church  in  purpose  and  sentiment,  and  heartily  sympathizing 
with  her  true  aims, — the  connexion  between  Church  and  State 
was  regarded  as  being  the  closest  possible,  and  as  calculated  to 
promote  the  highest  interests  of  religion.*  For  the  power  pre¬ 
supposed  in  the  idea  of  the  royal  supremacy  is  a  visitatorial 
power— a  power  vested  in  the  monarch  to  watch  over  the  Churcli 
as  a  corporate  body,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  by  the 
Clmrch  of  her  own  spiritual  laws.  As  Dean  Church  has  shown 
in  an  exhaustive  essay  on  this  subject,  the  claims  made  by  rulers 
like  Justinian  and  Charlemagne  to  supervise  the  Church  were 
very  large  and  comprehensive.  There  are  edicts  in  the  code  of 
Justinian  which  not  only  enforce  the  observance  of  canons  by 
the  clergy,  the  summoning  of  synods,  the  due  performance  of 
divine  service,  and  the  election  and  qualifications  of  bishops ; 
but  we  even  find  enactments  touching  the  authority  of  general 
councils,  the  moral  discipline  of  the  clergy,  the  due  tests  of 
orthodoxy  and  the  treatment  of  heresy.  In  the  Carlovingian 
legislation  there  is  a  similar  largeness  of  control  and  interference, 
The  emperor  “  is  viewed,”  says  Dean  Church,  “  as  God’s  minister, 
not  only  to  guard  but  generally  to  oversee  the  Church ;  to  take 
care  in  conjunction  with  her  pastors  that  she  observes  her 
own  laws.” 

In  these  large  and  undefined  claims  of  the  civil  power  the 
Church  practically  acquiesced.  It  was  not  regarded  as  a 

*  “  Iraperator  [bonus]  intra  ecclesiam  non  supra  ccclesiain  est,”  is  a  saying  of 
Ambrose  (see  Ep.  32)  quoted  by  Uooker  (vni.  ii.  17). 
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grievance  or  profanation  that  the  Crown  should  authoritatively 
insist  upon  the  right  to  govern  the  Church — at  least,  in  the 
sense  of  taking  care  that  she  fulfilled  the  work  appointed  her 
by  God.  The  supremacy  thus  understood  is  “accepted  as 
perfectly  natural  and  right.  It  breaks  no  canon,  trenches 
on  no  jurisdiction,  invalidates  no  power,  wounds  no  feeling.” 
It  is  comparable  to  the  similar  control  exercised  by  good  kings 
in  the  Old  Testament  It  exhibits  the  highest  form  of  common 
action  and  common  sympathy  between  Church  and  State  that 
is,  perhaps,  ima^able ;  but  it  presupposes  a  state  of  things 
which  has  long  since  disappeared ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  continuance  and  maintenance  of  favourable  and  normal 
relations  between  Church  and  State  did  to  a  great  extent 
depend  on  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  a  great  trust  by  a 
particular  man.  In  England,  the  Reformation  is  an  example 
of  the  effects  of  a  determined  and  perhaps  unscrupulous  use  of 
this  visitatorial  power  of  the  Crown.  Henry  VIII.  exercised 
no  new  or  hitherto  unclaimed  jurisdiction.  Our  37th  Article 
does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  claim  any  jurisdiction  for  the  monarch 
which  was  not  already  traditional.  It  simply  vindicates  for  the 
sovereign  what  had  been  his  immemorial  right  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  lays  down  the  principle  of  a  visitatorial  power  in 
the  Crown — the  power  of  "keeping  all  things  in  their  place, 
and  all  persons  to  their  duty.”  It  implies  that  this  principle 
is  e.s.sential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  It  is,  I  repeat,  to  the  interest  of  the 
State  that  the  Church  should  freely  and  energetically  fulfil  its 
functions,  and  that  it  should  use  its  resources  for  the  objects 
they  were  intended  to  promote.  “  Interest  reipublicse  ut  re  sua 
quisque  bene  utatur.”  What  is  true  of  individual  ownership 
and  use,  is  infinitely  more  true  of  a  society  which  aims  at 
making  men  good  and  serviceable  in  all  relations  of  life. 

IV.  It  is  natural  to  say  something,  in  conclusion,  on  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  as  they  present  themselves  to 
our  view  at  the  present  time,  and  in  our  own  country. 

(i.)  With  regard  to  ecclesieistical  endowments,  the  question 
of  their  alienation  would  seem  to  l>e  one  of  expediency.  The 
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cry  for  disendowment  loses  force  in  proportion  as  the  Church 
is  acknowledged  to  be  doing  work  which  is  of  real  social  and 
moral  value  to  the  nation.  The  common  sense  of  English 
people  may  be  trusted  to  weigh  this  consideration  as  it 
deserves;  the  danger,  however,  is  that,  owing  to  the  vast 
growth  of  population,  a  very  large  proportion  of  voters  have 
never  had  practical  experience  of  the  Church’s  work,  and  have 
only  slight  opportunities  for  appraising  its  worth  and  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  regard  to  endowments,  that  the 
loss  of  them  is  a  contingency  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  masses 
of  our  poor,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  avert  It  would  be 
a  great  responsibility,  I  think,  to  court  disendowment,  to 
support  it,  or  to  let  it  pass  unchallenged.  In  fact,  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  are  not  ours  to  give  away  or  alienate  to  other 
purposes.  We  hold  them  in  trust  for  the  religious  and  moral 
benefit  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  trustees,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  bound  to  fight  for  the  best  terms  we  can  get. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  make  it  clear  that  our 
chief  concern  is  for  the  poor;  for  those,  especieilly  in  rural 
districts,  who  would,  but  for  our  endowments,  be  deprived  of 
spiritual  ministrations — those  who  need  all  that  endowments 
can  do  to  bring  forces  to  bear  upon  them  such  as  shall  lift  them 
above  the  level  of  that  materialism  to  which  civilized  life  so 
often  and  so  inevitably  tends.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  impute  wrong  motives  to  those  who,  whether  honestly  or 
in  a  spirit  of  ill-will,  are  seeking  to  deprive  the  Church  of  her 
endowments.  The  State  is  not  committing  “  sacrilege  ”  in 
alienating  ecclesiastical  revenues.  It  has  absolute  power,  in 
virtue  of  its  visitatorial  discretion,  to  limit,  alienate,  and  regu¬ 
late  the  use  of  endowments,  as  of  all  other  property  whatsoever. 
It  has  “the  right  to  use  such  power  where  it  is  necessary  or 
expedient  by  way  of  correction  or  improvement.”  In  the  last 
resort,  as  St.  Ambrose  expressly  admits  in  a  certain  passage,  the 
property  of  the  Church  belongs  to  the  State.  “  If  the  emperor 
wishes  for  our  lands,  he  has  the  power  to  take  them — none  of 
us  will  resist  him  :  ...  we  render  to  Cfesar  what  is  Caesar’s.”  ^ 


‘  Orat.  in  Auxmtium. 
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“Every  donation  to  the  Christian  Church,”  says  Bishop 
Butler, — 

“  is  a  human  donation,  and  no  more ;  and  therefore  cannot  give  a 
Divine  right,  but  such  a  right  only  as  must  be  subject  in  common  with 
all  other  property  to  the  regulation  of  human  laws.” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  raise  the 
(|uestion  of  disendowment,  and  that  all  talk  of  it  as  “  robbery,” 

“  spoliation,”  or  “  sacrilege  ”  is  beside  the  mark. 

I  would,  then,  set  aside  the  question  of  endowments.  There 
will  be  a  great  diversity  of  view  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
State’s  continuing  to  support  one  out  of  many  religious  bodies. 
For  myself,  however,  I  believe  with  Edmund  Burke  and  Bishop 
Westcott,  that  “a  national  Church  alone  can  consecrate  the 
whole  life  of  the  people ;  ”  that  it  alone  can  “  proclaim  a  faith 
which  is  the  soul  of  our  corporate  life;”  that  it  alone  can 
appeal  to  traditions  which  formed  part  of  our  national  inherit¬ 
ance  from  the  first.  I  feel  inclined  to  describe  our  Church 
establishment  in  the  memorable  words  of  Burke,  as  "  the  first 
of  our  prejudices;  not  a  prejudice  destitute  of  reason,  but 
involving  in  it  profound  and  extensive  wisdom.”  * 

(ii.)  But  in  regard  to  the  general  relations  now  existing 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Church  formerly  accepted  the 
supremacy  no  longer  exist.  The  position  of  the  Crown  is 
altered.  As  a  'personal  power,  its  influence  in  politics  has  almost 
disappeared.  The  question  of  Church  and  State  has  obviously 
Ixien  gravely  aflected  by  the  great  political  revolution  which 
has  altered  the  stattis  of  monaacby. 

Again,  the  religious  conditions  of  the  nation  are  wholly 
changed.  Nation  and  Church  are  no  longer  co-extensive ;  and 
the  practical  effect  of  keeping  up  the  fiction  that  they  are  so  is 
that  other  religious  bodies  enjoy  a  liberty  of  action  which  is 
denied  to  the  Church.  Once  more,  the  practical  supremacy  of 
Parliament  has  led  to  the  transference  of  ecclesiastical  power 
to  bodies  of  men,  legal  or  ]X)litical,  who  in  no  sense  represent 
*  Reflections,  p.  108. 
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the  Church,  or  share  her  beliefs,  aims,  and  principles.  The  effect 
of  this  transfer  has  been  to  extinguish  almost  entirely  the  inde¬ 
pendent  powers  of  the  Church.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  friendly 
autocrat  the  Church  vfas  never  required  to  surrender  her  own 
inalienable  spiritual  authority.  The  supremacy  of  the  mediaeval 
emperor  was  calculated  to  assist  her  in,  to  set  her  free  for,  the 
fulfilment  of  her  own  proper  functions.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  she  can  court,  or  cling  to,  alliance  with  the  State  in  such 
sease  as  to  admit  the  “supremacy”  of  Parliament,  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  civil  courts,  in  matters  spiritual. 

The  position  at  present  is  a  critical  one.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  sound  view  will  ultimately  win  its  way  among  all 
classes  that  the  State  has  everything  to  gain  by  leaving  the 
Church  free  to  deal  with  her  own  internal  affairs  in  her  own 
way,  and  on  her  own  recognized  principles,  the  right  being 
reserved  of  an  appeal  to  the.  civil  courts  in  any  ca.se  where  a 
spiritual  court  exceeds  its  jurisdiction.  Meanwhile,  as  Bishop 
Creighton  pointed  out.  Churchmen  must  do  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  the  removal  of  the  whole  question  of  disestablishment 
beyond  the  sphere  of  party  politics.  They  must  also  remember 
that  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  her  hold  on  the  nation 
depends,  not  upon  her  legal  position,  not  on  the  temporal 
accident  of  her  endowment  or  establishment,  not  on  her  .social 
influence  or  wealth,  miserably  inadequate  as  this  is  in  view  of 
the  vastness  of  the  claims  upon  her,  but  upon  the  reality  of  her 
work,  and  the  actual  weight  of  her  moral  influence.  Hence  the 
importance  of  pressing  forward  in  every  legitimate  way  the 
cause  of  internal  Church  reform ;  and  of  keeping  steadily  before 
our  own  minds  and  those  of  others  the  true  functions  of  the 
Church  in  the  modem  State.  Those  functions  have  had  noble 
and  eloquent  exponents — none  more  illustrious  than  Bishop 
Wcstcott,  the  first  president  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  If 
I  summed  up  in  a  sentence  the  sort  of  teaching  we  connect  with 
his  name,  I  should  describe  the  Church  as  the  home  of  those 
ideals  which  alone  give  worth  and  stability  to  national  progress  ; 
the  school  of  that  character  which  alone  can  work  political 
institutions  in  such  a  way  as  to  minister  to  man’s  highest  good ; 
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the  depository  of  that  truth  and  grace  which  alone  can  regene¬ 
rate  individual  men,  and  so  lead  to  the  regeneration  of  society. 
The  present  manifest  failures  of  the  Church  are  made  to  justify 
a  cry  for  disestablishment  and  disendowment ;  to  her  own  best 
and  wisest  sons  they  constitute  an  appeal  for  devoted  and  self- 
denying  service  on  her  behalf,  and  on  that  of  the  great  nation 
to  which  she  is  called  to  minister. 


R.  L.  Ottley. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  MINING  ROYALTIES. 


QOCIAL  evils  are  apt  to  arise  unobserved,  and  to  continue 
^  undisturbed,  till  they  become  a  permanent  drag  on  society, 
or  are  only  uprooted  by  strenuous  effort.  The  effects  of  such 
evils  may  be  discerned  before  their  causes  are  clearly  defined, 
and  long  before  any  adequate  remedies  have  been  found.  So 
complex,  indeed,  are  the  issues  at  times  that  the  very  attempt 
to  uproot  long-continued  abuses  may  introduce  conditions  more 
serious  than  those  it  is  proposed  to  abolish.  In  any  case  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  situation  must  be  made  before  the  right 
remedy  can  be  applied. 

This  fact  is  exemplified  by  the  case  of  British  mining  royalties. 
The  public  generally,  and  the  mining  population  in  particular, 
have  long  looked  upon  the  royalties  which  private  owners  of 
mineral  land  receive  as  a  heavy  burden.  At  first  unobserved, 
and  afterwards  by  the  force  of  custom  left  imdisturbed,  the 
exaction  of  private  royalties  has  become  an  established  right. 
But  there  are  strong  indications  that  the  demand  for  the 
socialization  of  these  royalties  is  again  becoming  a  popular 
topic.  Labour  leaders  and  progressive  politicians  are  taking 
the  matter  up  in  earnest,  and  are  referring  more  and  more  to 
the  "  injustice  of  private  mining  royalties  ”  in  their  public 
speeches.  But  a  note  of  warning  is  necessary ;  for  the  adoption 
of  certain  of  the  proposals  advocated  would,  in  effect,  retard  and 
not  further  reform.  My  object,  therefore,  is  to  present  a  review 
of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  these 
will  indicate  the  lines  along  which  reform  should  go,  if  it  is  to 
be  of  any  lasting  social  benefit. 

First,  however,  a  brief  description  of  the  British  royalty 
system  is  necessary.  Mining  royalties  are  a  payment  which  the 
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landowners  exact  for  allowing  the  removal  of  the  minerals  in 
their  land,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  surface  rents.  All 
royalties  are  based  on  the  tonnage  system,  though  their  amount 
and  mode  of  payment  varies  in  different  localities  and  coal¬ 
fields.  Broadly,  they  are  reducible  to  a  certain  payment  for 
each  ton  of  minerals  mined  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  ways: — 1.  Certain  or  dead  rents.  2.  A  fixed  or  rcale 
payment  per  ton,  or  per  foot  per  acre  of  minerals  worked. 
3,  Way-leaves. 

1.  Dead  rents  are  paid  by  all  mines.  The  landowner  stipu¬ 
lates  that  a  certain  amount  of  minerals  must  be  extracted  every 
year  throughout  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  exacts  payment  on 
this  basis.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  given  charge  per  ton  on  the 
total  amount  which  the  lessor  and  the  lessee  agree  should  be 
mined  annually.  Thus,  if  the  rate  be  Gd.  per  ton,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  stipulates  that  the  lessee  must  raise  40,000  tons  a  year,  the 
dead  rent  becomes  an  annual  charge  of  £1000.  This  the  mine- 
owner  has  to  pay  whether  he  raises  so  much  or  not  The  land¬ 
lord  insists  upon  this  condition  to  protect  his  own  interests ;  for 
if  he  allowed  the  lessee  to  work  the  mine  without  making  such 
a  stipulation,  the  lessee  might  not  develope  the  mine  until  many 
years  of  his  lease  had  expired,  and  would  thus  postpone  the 
landlord’s  royalty  receipts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  during  the  first  few  years  a  new  mine  cannot  yield  very 
much,  so  that  the  lessee  has  to  pay  in  dead  rent  for  minerals  he 
has  not  had  time  to  work.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  and  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  a  second  royalty  on  minerals  already  covered  by 
the  dead  rent,  the  lessee  is  given  an  opportunity  to  work  them 
later  on.  This  is  termed  “  working  shorts.”  For  instance,  a 
lessee  stipulates  to  pay  a  royalty  of  6tZ.  per  ton  on  the  minerals 
raised,  and  pays  £2000  in  dead  rent  every  year.  This  is 
equivalent  to  an  annual  output  of  80,000  tons,  and  he  must  pay 
the  £2000  each  year  whether  he  raises  the  full  amount  or  not. 
But  by  the  system  of  working  shorts  the  lessee  is  allowed  to 
increase  his  output  beyond  this  limit,  when  the  mine  is  better 
developed.  This  he  may  do  up  to  the  total  shortage  without 
paying  extra  royalties,  but  the  privilege  is  usually  limited  to 
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the  first  five  or  seven  years  of  the  lease.  Hence,  unless  he 
removes  the  whole  of  his  shorts  in  that  time,  the  remainder  is 
liable  to  a  second  royalty  of  Gd.  per  ton ;  and,  if  he  does  not 
work  them,  or  is  prevented  by  physical  difficulties,  the  dead 
rent  will  represent  an  absolute  loss. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  dead  rent,  a  fixed  or  scale  payment  per 
ton,  or  in  some  cases  a  fixed  sum  per  foot  per  acre  is  charged. 
It  Is  usually  fixed  throughout  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  may 
range  from  about  4<Z.  to  2s.  a  ton  for  coal,  and  from  about  6ti.  to 
6«.  a  ton  for  iron  ore,  in  Great  Britain.  When  based  on  a 
sliding  scale,  fixed  or  proportional,  it  may  vary  from  one-tenth 
to  one-thirtieth  of  the  selling  price  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

3.  A  way-leave  differs  from  both  the  above,  as  it  is  simply  a 
payment  for  right  of  way.  It  is  a  tonnage  charge  on  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  minerals  over  or  under  the  surface  of  land  which  is 
not  part  of  the  working  area  of  the  mine ;  or  from  one  or  more 
mining  properties  leased  from  different  landlords  along  road¬ 
ways  and  up  shafts  constructed  by  the  mine-owner,  usually,  on 
the  most  convenient  land  within  his  working  area.  The  first 
form  of  way-leave  occurs  when  the  mine-owner  wants  to  trans¬ 
port  his  product  over  or  under  land  adjoining  his  mine,  which 
is  not  being  worked,  or  is  not  owned  by  his  original  lessor. 
Thus  it  may  happen  that  a  portion  of  another  mining  or  other 
property  intersects  his  own  like  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  pierce  this  barrier  underground  to  convey 
the  minerals  to  the  shaft  from  their  bed  on  the  farther  side ;  or 
to  cross  it  overground  to  reach  a  public  railway,  canal,  or  place 
of  shipment.  For  this  privilege  the  lessee  has  to  pay  as  heavy 
a  way-leave  as  the  owner  of  the  right  of  way  can  exact.  The 
second  way-leave  charge  is  made  when  the  lessee  wishes  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  sinking  fresh  shafts  on  any  of  the  other 
estates  within  his  working  area.  When  this  occurs  the  lessee 
has  to  pay  his  original  lessor  a  way-leave  for  conveying  minerals 
from  lands  leased  from  other  landlords  along  the  roadways  and 
shafts  constructed  at  the  mine-owner’s  own  expense. 

'  The  length  of  leases  varies  from  about  21  to  60  years ;  rrhile  the  prevalent 
period  for  new  leases  is  99  years. 

VoL.  XV.— No.  3. 
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These  several  charges  of  dead  rent,  fixed  or  scale  payments, 
and  way-leaves  are  usually  combined  into  one  tonnage  charge, 
and  termed  royalty ;  all  other  minor  charges  merge  into  one  or 
other  of  these  three  species.  In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the 
various  arrangements  between  lessor  and  lessee  are  a  matter  of 
bargain,  and  the  policy  of  give-and-take  rules.  But  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  adjustment  causes  much  needless  friction;  way-leaves 
especially  complicate  business  calculations,  and  involve  much 
useless  contention  and  negotiation. 

There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  present  yield  of 
these  royalties,  since  they  are  assessed  indirectly  through  the 
income  tax  on  the  profits  of  mines.  But  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Mining  Royalties,  which  sat  from  1889  to  1893,  estimated 
their  total  yield  for  all  minerals  mined  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1889  as  follows : — 

Itoyalties. 

Coal . £4,008,353  .. 

Ironstone  and  iron  ore .  501,122  .. 

Other  metals  .  87,068  .. 

Total  of  royalties  and  tray-leaves,  £4,873,240 

Taking  the  average  royalties  upon  which  the  above  figures 
were  based,  the  yield  of  all  royalties  on  the  total  output  of  all 
minerals  for  1903  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  about 
£7,000,000.  But  the  real  yield  is  more  than  this  amount ;  for 
there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  average  royalties  for  all  British 
coal  since  1889,  and  possibly  for  some  other  minerals.  Mr.  D. 
A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  states,  in  a  private  letter — 

“There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  royalties  asked  for,  and  the 
tendency  is  distinctly  upwards.  I  should  say  for  the  South  Wales 
smokeless  steam  coal,  and  for  the  small  quantity  of  No.  3  Rhondda 
that  is  left,  that  the  increase  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
been  several  pence  per  ton.” 

The  nominal  prices  of  coal  throughout  the  country  have  also 
risen.  Hence  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assume  an  average  rise 
of  at  least  one  penny  a  ton  for  all  British  coal  mined  in  1903. 
Allowing  a  fractional  rise  in  royalties  for  other  minerals,  and 
for  those  yielded  by  metals  but  little  or  not  at  all  mined  fifteen 
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years  ago,  the  increase  brings  the  total  royalties  up  to  at  least 
£8,000,000  a  year. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  these  royalties  on  the  price  of 
minerals?  This  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  royalty 
system,  and  the  vital  consideration  in  any  proposal  for  reform. 
Were  mining  royalties  identical  with  the  rents  of  agriculture, 
we  could  assume  at  once  that  no  part  of  the  above  total  enters 
into  the  cost  of  production  of  British  minerals ;  or,  at  least,  that 
the  effect  of  royalties  is  hardly  worth  considering.  But  while 
the  theory  of  economic  rent  holds  good  for  agriculture,  it  does 
not  apply  so  definitely  in  mining.  Ricardo  was  substantially 
right  when  he  asserted  that  "  com  is  not  high  because  a  rent  is 
paid,  but  a  rent  is  paid  because  corn  is  high ;  ”  ^  but  it  would  be 
substantially  wrong  to  assert  that  “  coal  is  not  high  because  a 
royalty  is  paid,  but  a  royalty  is  paid  because  coal  is  high.” 
Ricardo  evidently  applied  his  theory  to  coal  and  com  equally, 
for  he  said — 

“  mines,  as  well  as  land,  generally  pay  a  rent  to  their  owners,  and  this 
rent,  as  well  as  the  rent  of  land,  is  the  effeet  and  never  the  cause  of 
the  high  value  of  their  produce.  .  .  .  The  return  of  capital  from  the 
poorest  mine  paying  no  rent  would  regulate  the  reut  for  all  the  other 
more  productive  mines.”  * 

In  assuming  that  a  mine,  like  a  farm,  pays  no  rent,  he  lost  sight 
of  the  fundamental  difference  between  agricultural  and  mineral 
land.  While  emphasizing  “the  indestructible  powers  of  the 
soil,”  he  forgot  the  destructible  nature  of  mineral  land.  Farm 
rents  are  as  perennial  as  harvest-time ;  but  mine  royalties  are  a 
single  payment  for  the  “sale  out-and-out  of  a  portion  of  the 
land,”°  i.e.  of  minerals  which  once  taken  from  the  earth  can 
never  be  replaced — “  when  a  vein  had  once  given  up  its  treasure, 
it  would  produce  no  more.”  *  Thus,  while  there  may  be  a  no-rent 
farm  or  field,  there  certainly  cannot  be  a  no-royalty  mine  or 
seam.  A  landlord  may  let  bad  land  for  no  rent,  knowing  that 

*  Pfinciplet  of  Political  Economy^  ch.  ii.  *  lUd..  ch.  iii. 

’  Lord  Cairns. 

‘  Marshal],  Principlts  of  Economics,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viii.,  §  4. 
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it  may  become  barren  if  left  idle,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
improve  sufficiently  with  use  to  yield  a  rent  ultimately.  But 
the  owner  of  mineral  land  has  no  such  alternative.  He  can  gain 
nothing,  and  will  lose  everything  by  allowing  his  minerals  to  be 
worked  away  for  no  royalty.  Obviously  every  ton  extracted 
depreciates  his  property.  He  always  hopes  that  minerals  now 
too  poor  or  too  costly  to  work  may  yield  appreciable  royalties 
at  some  future  date,  when  there  may  occur  a  scarcity  of  available 
supplies,  or  when  improved  methods  may  make  the  minerals 
more  workable.  Hence  a  royalty  is  really  an  instalment  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  sale  of  irreplaceable  minerals,  and  a  convenient 
arrangement  which  enables  the  mine-owner  to  work  them  at  a 
much  lower  outlay  of  capital  than  if  he  paid  a  lump  sum  down 
on  the  total  value  of  the  minerals  in  his  lease. 

If  the  above  distinction  between  agricultural  and  mineral 
land  be  kept  in  mind,  the  effect  of  royalties  on  the  price  of 
minerals  can  now  be  shown  in  terms  of  the  theory  of  rent.  In 
short,  then,  the  price  of  minerals  is  determined  by  their  cost  of 
production  in  the  worst  mine  worked,  and  it  is  only  the  royalty 
which  this  mine  pays  that  enters  into  the  price  of  all  similar 
minerals  competing  in  the  same  market.  Given  free  competition, 
and  assuming  that  landlords  know  their  business,  the  owners  of 
all  better  mines,  however  great  may  be  the  superiority  of  their 
mines,  can  only  get  the  same  remuneration  as  the  owner  of  the 
worst  mine.  The  surplus  wealth  the  better  mines  may  yield 
over  the  worst  mine — that  is,  over  the  mine  which  is  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages — goes  in  higher  royalties  to  the  landowner. 
No  part,  therefore,  of  the  extra  royalties  they  pay  affects  the 
price  of  the  minerals  worked.  The  only  part  of  the  royalties  of 
these  mines  which  enters  into  the  price  of  the  minerals  they 
produce  is  the  equivalent  of  the  royalty  paid  by  the  worst  mine. 
The  royalty  one  mine  pays  may,  normally,  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  its  good  or  bad  position  relative  to  all  other  mines.  Thus 
throughout  the  British  coal-fields  about  three  thousand  mines 
are  working  to  produce  the  annual  output  of  coal  Obviously 
all  these  mines  are  not  on  a  common  level  of  productivity,  in 
respect  of  quality,  workableness,  or  output.  Consequently  there 
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is  a  fairly  wide  range  of  royalty  rates ;  the  best  mines,  as  a  rule, 
pay  the  highest,  and  the  worst  pay  the  lowest  rates. 

To  trace  the  effect  of  royalties  on  the  price  of  minerals  more 
fully,  let  us  assume  that  two  coal-mines,  A  and  B,  produce  the 
same  quality  of  coal,  both  selling  at  lOs.  per  ton  in  the  same 
market,  and  that  A  pays  Is.  and  B  Qd.  per  ton  royalty.  In  this 
case  the  price  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  to  B,  and 
only  of  A’s  Is.  enters  into  the  price  of  its  coal  per  ton.  Since 
the  royalty  represents  Qd.  a  ton  of  B’s  total  cost  of  production, 
the  other  9s,  6tZ.  must  cover  all  other  items  of  cost.  But  as  A 
pays  Is.  a  ton  royalty  out  of  a  total  of  10s.,  its  other  items  of  cost 
cannot  total  more  than  9s.  per  ton.  Hence  A’s  cost  of  production 
per  ton  must  be  6(i.  less  than  B’s  in  some  one  or  more  of  these 
other  items  of  cost.  A’s  advantage  may  be  due  to  better  access 
to  the  market,  or  to  a  lower  cost  of  working  the  coal.  In  any 
case  the  advantage  is  there  somewhere,  or  A  could  not  afford  to 
pay  (id.  a  ton  more  royalty  than  its  rival  B.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  6c?,  of  A’s  Is.  is  payment  for  some  advantage  which  A  has 
and  B  has  to  do  without.  Hence,  since  the  price  of  coal  for  both 
mines  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  to  B,  G(?.  of  A’s  Is. 
represents  a  surplus  due  to  A’s  extra  advantage  over  B.  The 
royalt3'-o>vner,  of  course,  gets  both  the  (id.  of  B.  and  the  Is.  of  A. 
But  the  point  to  observe  is  that  the  price  of  coal  in  both  mines 
is  affected  by  no  more  than  the  minimum  roj’alty  of  Cc?.  which  B 
pays.  In  other  words,  no  more  of  the  price  which  a  buyer  pays 
for  a  ton  of  coal  from  mine  A  is  affected  by  royalties  than  if  the 
ton  of  coal  had  been  bought  from  mine  B  at  the  same  price. 
What  is  true  of  these  two  mines  is  true  of  all  mines  which  com¬ 
pete  actively  in  the  same  market.  Thus,  where  there  is  com¬ 
petition  between  mines,  it  is  only  the  royalty  paid  by  the  worst 
mine  which  enters  into  the  price  of  all  the  competing  coal.  The 
price  is  not  at  all  affected  by  any  royalties  above  this  general 
minimum,  however  high  they  may  go.  For  instance,  the  prices 
obtained  in  the  Cardiff  market  for  coal  from  several  seams  of  the 
best  Welsh  steam  coal  vary  slightly  amongst  themselves.  Yet, 
normally,  they  hover  around  each  other  so  very  closely  that  they 
form  a  distinct  group  of  prices  which  is  not  much  affected  by 
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outside  competition.  At  the  same  time  the  royalties  which  these 
coals  yield  in  different  collieries  vary  from  about  6d.  to  2s,  per  ton. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  taking  two  coal-mines  as  before,  we 
may  assume  that  A’s  advantage  is  now  one  of  geographical 
position.  Thus  (other  things  being  equal),  if  mine  A  is  situated 
twelve  miles  nearer  to  the  common  market  than  mine  B,  its  better 
access  gives  A  an  advantage  over  B  in  that  market  equal  to  the 
difference  in  their  cost  of  carriage  there.  If  the  mileage  is  ^d. 
per  ton,  A’s  coal  is  carried  at  Qd.  a  ton  cheaper  than  that  of  B. 
A  will  not  sell  for  Gd.  a  ton  less  than  B,  because,  normally,  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  coal  of  both  mines  at  the  price  it  cost  B  to 
produce.  One  of  two  things  then  must  happen ;  either  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  mine  A  retains  the  value  of  his  advantage  in  extra 
profits,  or  he  pays  it  away  in  higher  royalties  to  his  landowner. 
Taking  mine  A  as  representing  all  mines  better  than  the  worst 
mine,  the  owner  of  A  could  not  retain  it  in  this  way ;  for  other 
mine-owners  would  compete  for  the  mining  property,  and  thus 
enable  the  landowner  to  get  practically  the  full  value  of  the 
better  situation  in  higher  royalties.  In  particular  cases,  of 
course,  where  this  or  any  other  advantage  might  arise  after  the 
terms  of  the  lease  were  settled,  the  lessee  would  reap  the  benefit 
until  his  lease  expired.  But  for  fresh  leases  and  the  renewal 
of  old  ones  the  lessor  would  stipulate  for  a  higher  royalty,  equal 
to  the  increased  value  of  his  mineral  property.  The  freer  the 
action  of  competition,  the  sooner  would  this  result  take  place. 
Such  is  the  ultimate  tendency,  and  it  must  be  realized  in  any 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  royalties  on  the  price  of  minerals. 

The  proiM>rtion  of  the  minimum  to  the  total  yield  of  British 
royalties  cannot  be  determined  with  exactness.  Professor  Sorley 
fixed  it  at  about  Ad.  per  ton  for  all  minerals  mined  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1889,  and  the  Royal  Commission  practically  con¬ 
firmed  his  assumption  in  their  estimate  for  the  same  year.  But 
I  should  dissent  from  the  suggestion  of  Ad.  a  ton  as  the  general 
minimum  royalty  for  all  the  coal  mined  throughout  the  British 
coal-fields.  It  is  probably  an  accurate  estimate  for  the  poorest 
coals,  but  is  too  low  for  the  richest  coals.  For,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  coal  is  subject  to  two  bases  of  division — competitive  and 
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non  -  competitive.  With  normal  trade,  coals  of  distinctive 
qualities,  having  distinctive  uses,  and  commanding  distinctive 
prices,  form  non-competitive  groups ;  and  competition  is  active 
only  between  coals  within  each  group.  This  distinction  is  well 
enough  marked  to  cause  appreciable  differences  between  the  real 
minimum  royalties  of  the  various  classes  of  coal,  and  will  not  be 
questioned  on  general  grounds  by  any  one  intimate  with  the  coal 
industry.  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P.,  states  that — 

“  there  is  practically  no  competition  between  the  various  qualities  of 
coal,  such  as  between  house  and  steam  and  gas  coals,  though,  of  course, 
the  markets  for  these  to  some  extent  overlap.” 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  in  so  far  as  coals  are  non¬ 
competitive  in  relation  to  each  other,  they  have  different  minimum 
royalties.  Hence,  since  the  poorest  coals  yield  a  general  mini¬ 
mum  of  4cd.  a  ton,  the  best  coals  yield  one  of  more  than  ^l.  a  ton. 
The  ideal  estimate  would  be  to  find  out  the  number  of  non¬ 
competing  groups  and  their  several  qnantities  and  values,  and 
thus  apprise  the  minimum  royalty  for  each  group.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  mining  statistics  do  not  differentiate  the  various  classes  of 
coal  sufficiently  for  this  purpose.  As  a  trustworthy  index  we 
may  assume  that  the  minimum  is  at  least  o  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  selling  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth.^  Taking  the  annual 
average  of  pit  prices  for  all  coal  mined  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1890  to  1903,  their  mean  average  over  that  period  is 
approximately  as  follows : — Elnglish  coal,  7s.  Gd. ;  Welsh,  Os.  id. ; 
and  Scotch,  6«.  %d.  per  ton.  Five  per  cent,  of  these  prices  gives 
a  minimum  of  ^d.  for  EIngland,  SJtl.  for  Wales,  and  Ad.  per  ton 
for  Scotland.  On  the  separate  output  of  coal  for  each  country 
in  1903,  the  yield  of  each  minimum  royalty  on  this  basis  (omit¬ 
ting  odd  hundreds)  would  be,  for  England,  £3,010,000 ;  Wales, 
£794,000 ;  and  Scotland,  £.^83,000  :  total,  £4,387,000.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  best  coals  in  each  country  yield  higher,  and  the  worst 
somewhat  lower  minima,  than  the  average  minimum  taken  here. 
But,  after  deducting  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for  possible  error, 
it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  £4,000,000  of  existing  British 
royalties  are  a  tax  on  the  consumers  of  British  coaL 

'  I.e.  slightly  less  than  the  basis  adopted  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
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Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  royalties  are  both  a 
cause  and  an  eflfect  of  the  value  of  minerals.  They  are  a  cause 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  minimum  royalty  which  the  landowner 
will  take  for  the  depreciation  of  his  mineral  property ;  and  an 
effect  for  all  amounts  above  this  minimum.  Up  to  this  point, 
then,  royalties  are  in  the  first  place  a  tax  on  the  mining  industry, 
and  ultimately  on  the  consumer  of  minerals.  Beyond  the  mini¬ 
mum  they  are  the  joint  product  of  natural  and  social  forces. 

The  various  proposals  to  socialize  this  public  wealth  which  is 
absorbed  in  private  royalties  are  reducible  to  the  four  follow¬ 
ing  :  a  general  reduction  of  royalties ;  their  total  abolition ;  or 
nationalization ;  or  taxation.  The  present  advocacy  of  several 
or  of  all  of  these  in  various  quarters  is  a  mistake  of  policy  and  a 
waste  of  energy ;  for  some  one  of  them  is  surely  more  practicable 
than  the  others.  Hence  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  probable 
economic  effects  of  each  of  the  above  proposals  should  serve  to 
point  out  which  one  of  them  can  soonest  and  best  secure  private 
royalties  for  the  public  revenue,  or  distribute  them  in  lowered 
prices  among  the  consumers  of  minerals. 

I.  The  demand  for  a  general  reduction  of  British  royalties  to 
the  lower  level  of  Continental  royalties  is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  our  higher  royalties  are  a  serious  burden  for  our 
coal  industry  in  competition  with  foreign  coal  abroad.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  only  the  minimum  royalty  which  enters 
into  the  price  of  coal,  and  therefore  the  proposal  can  only  apply 
to  a  reduction  of  our  minimum  to  the  level  of  the  Continental 
minimum.  In  France  and  in  Europe  generally  it  is  about 
2d.  per  ton,  and  with  us  about  bd.  per  ton  for  export  coal. 
Thus  the  utmost  this  proposal  can  effect  is  a  general  reduction 
of  'M.  a  ton  in  British  royalties.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if 
royalties  were  the  only  determining  factor  in  the  price  of  our 
coal  on  European  markets,  we  should  not  be  able  to  compete 
against  our  foreign  rivals  at  alL  For  they  could  sell  their  coal 
3d.  a  ton  cheaper  than  we  could  sell  ours  in  the  same  market. 
The  higher  prices,  however,  which  the  better  quality  of  British 
coal  commands  abroad  more  than  counterbalance  this  disadvan¬ 
tage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  compared  with  the  differences  in  the 
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quality  of  coal,  cost  of  working,  and  cost  of  transport,  the 
difference  between  the  British  and  Continental  minimum  royalty 
is  an  insignificant  item  in  international  competition.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  coal  exporters  generally  regard  fluctu¬ 
ations  of  ocean  freights  as  the  determinant  factor  in  competition 
abroad.  A  large  exporter  of  coal  to  the  Continent  said — 

“  No  question  of  royalties  enters  into  his  (the  exporter’s)  caleulations 
at  all.  He  must  cover  himself  by  a  much  larger  margin  than  that.” 
The  same  witness  cited  the  extreme  case  of  an  “  English  salesman 
who  had  to  send  cheques  over  to  his  foreign  buyer  to  pay  the  freight 
of  the  ships.  The  price  he  had  to  receive  for  the  coal  there  not  being 
sufficient  to  pay  the  freight  alone  in  crossing  over,  ho  had  to  send  a 
certain  sum  of  money  and  give  the  coal  for  nothing,  the  cost  of  freight 
had  risen  so  greatly  in  the  meantime.”  Another  witness  said  that  “  a 
very  small  percentage  of  variation  in  the  freight  of  most  of  the  foreign 
countries  at  any  distance  from  England  would  swamp  any  royalty.”  ^ 

II.  Total  abolition  is  a  more  drastic  proposal.  It  would 
sweep  away  the  landowners’  right  to  any  payment  whatever  for 
the  minerals  beneath  their  lands.  All  they  could  claim  would 
be  surface  rent,  and  compensation  for  any  damage  done  by 
subsidence.  As  a  first  effect,  abolition  would  ease  the  industry 
of  the  friction  caused  by  royalties,  and  would  increase  the 
efficiency  of  mining.  New  mines  might  also  be  opened  which 
could  not  have  been  started  before,  because  they  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  lowest  royalty  which  had  previously  been  imposed. 
This,  however,  would  only  happen  if  prices  did  not  fall  by  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  old  minimum  royalty;  and  if  the  demand 
increased  sufficiently  at  the  lowered  prices  to  absorb  the  supply 
of  the  fresh  mines.  Whether  or  not  coal  would  cheapen  in  price 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  royalty  would  depend  upon  the  result 
of  the  competitive  forces ;  no  doubt  the  mine-owners  would 
endeavour  to  retain  the  advantage  in  higher  profits,  while  the 
miners  would  try  to  secure  it  in  higher  wages. 

Strictly,  neither  coal-owners  nor  miners,  as  producers,  have 
the  slightest  claim  to  any  part  of  the  wealth  which  the  abolition 
of  royalties  would  set  free,  beyond  their  proportionate  share  of 
•  Boynl  Commiuton  on  Mining  Boyaltiet. 
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the  oommon  national  benefit  which  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  would  bring.  For  both  coal-owners  and  miners  already 
get  the  normal  profits  and  wages  of  coal-mining,  relative  to  the 
normal  remuneration  of  all  other  industries.  And  even  if  they 
succeeded  in  retaining  this  wealth  between  them,  they  could 
only  do  so  temporarily ;  for  the  extra  profits  and  wages  would 
soon  attract  fresh  capital  and  labour  into  the  coal  industry,  and 
this  would  again  force  down  their  remuneration  to  its  normal 
level.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  matter.  But,  in  fact,  coal- 
owners  and  miners  would  probably  disregard  such  ultimate 
effects,  and  would  stand  to  gain  whether  they  took  a  short  or 
a  long  view  of  the  question.  Before  their  profits  and  wages 
would  again  fall  to  their  normal  position  some  time  would 
elapse,  perhaps  a  generation ;  besides,  they  would  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  exceptionat  reaction  would  set  in  to  reduce 
their  remuneration  below  this  level.  Thus,  through  abolition, 
coal-owners  and  miners  by  joint  action  could,  for  a  time  at  all 
events,  and  to  some  extent,  appropriate  what  now  falls  to  the 
private  landowner,  and  prevent  the  distribution  of  royalties  in 
lowered  prices  among  the  consumers. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  abolition  which  suggests  that 
its  value  would  be  still  more  dubious.  Abolition  would  make 
the  strong  stronger,  and  the  weak  weaker.  It  would  strengthen 
the  competitive  powers  of  the  richest  coal-fields,  and  weaken 
those  of  the  poorest.  For  the  royalty  system  in  mining,  like 
rent  in  agriculture,  is  the  great  equalizer.  It  places  every 
colliery  within  each  competitive  group  on  a  common  basis ;  it 
is  the  landowner’s  handicap  on  the  best  over  the  worst  mines  in 
the  competition  for  markets.  Remove  this  equalizer,  and  you 
at  once  introduce  inequalities  of  advantage  which  will  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  trade,  and,  before  the  balance  is  restored,  may 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  worst  collieries  in  each  competitive 
area.  In  theory  this  is  indisputable,  and  in  fact  very  likely 
to  happen.  Fortunately,  however,  this  danger  may  be  averted, 
because  it  has  been  foreseen  by  those  most  concerned — the  coal- 
owners  and  miners  of  the  poorer  coal-fields.  In  the  eighties  the 
miners  generally  advocated  abolition,  because  they  sincerely 
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believed  that  the  royalty  system  was  a  burden  on  the  mining 
industry,  and  that  abolition  was  the  simplest  remedy.  At  first, 
along  with  the  miners  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom — 

“the  Northumberland  miners  were  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
royalties  ”  ;  but,  “  it  was  found  some  time  after  the  agitation  had  gone 
on  that,  as  the  royalties  in  Northumberland  were  less  than  the  average 
royalties  paid  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  especially  by  our 
competitors  (South  Wales),  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  us 
Northumbrians  to  go  in  for  abolition.”  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  objections  already  raised,  abolition  has  one 
fundamental  defect.  Instead  of  being  the  permanent  cure  in¬ 
tended,  it  might  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  palliative.  It 
could  not  prevent  an  ultimate  reversion  to  the  present  or  to 
a  similar  royalty  system.  Our  guide  to  this  conclusion  is  the 
history  of  leasing  mining  land  on  the  Continent.  The  royalty 
systems  of  Europe  generally  Are  based  on  that  of  France,  and 
therefore  a  brief  review  of  the  French  system  is  necessary  to 
substantiate  the  above  statement.  In  France  the  surface  owner 
of  land  does  not  own  the  minerals  beneath  his  property.  Neither 
does  the  State  own  the  minerals.  In  fact,  French  law  does  not 
recognize  any  owner  of  minerals  which  are  not  the  subject  of  a 
lease  or  concession.  The  State  cannot  even  grant  a  concession 
to  itself  to  search  for  minerals  or  to  work  them  when  found. 
What  the  State  does  do  is  to  grant  a  concession  to  a  second 
party,  who  is  called  the  “  concessionaire,”  for  a  nominal  royalty. 
The  concessionaire  then  becomes  the  owner  of  the  minerals,  and 
can  work  them  or  lease  them  for  others  to  work  without  per¬ 
mission  of  the  surface  owner.  But,  in  addition  to  the  ground 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  surface,  the  concessionaire  pays  to  the 
surface  owner  a  trifling  royalty.  The  “  State  has  the  sole  right 
of  fixing  its  amount,”  and  does  so  according  to  “custom  and 
local  usage.”  This  royalty  “is  fixed  once  for  all,  and  is  not 
afterwards  varied,”  and  “  is  regarded  as  the  homage  paid  by  the 
French  law  to  the  surface  owner.”  With  but  slight  modifications 
the  same  system  is  established  in  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Germany 

'  Final  Beport  of  the  Royal  Comm  ission  on  Mining  Royalties. 

*  Ibid. 
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Thus  the  original  concessionaires  on  the  Continent  get  their 
concessions  for  a  low  royalty — practically  nil.  If  every  con¬ 
cessionaire  also  worked  the  mines  on  his  concession,  the  price  of 
minerals  would  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
concessionaire  who  worked  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  in 
each  competitive  area.  The  effect  of  these  very  low  royalties  on 
the  prices  of  minerals  could  then  be  disregarded.  But  there 
would  still  be  an  economic  surplus  produced  by  all  the  mines 
which  had  an  advantage  over  the  worst  mines  competing  in  the 
same  market  For,  whatever  may  be  the  system  of  leasing 
mining  land  in  any  country  which  trades  on  the  competitive 
basis,  whether  leased  from  the  State  or  private  owners,  there 
is  always  an  economic  surplus  so  long  as  there  are  inequalities 
of  advantage  in  the  industry.  This  surplus,  however,  would  be 
retained  in  extra  profits  by  the  concessionaires  of  the  better 
mines,  and  the  abolition  of  royalties  would  have  but  an  in¬ 
significant  effect  upon  the  price  of  minerals. 

The  actual  conditions  of  Continental  mining,  however,  are 
not  so  simple  and  not  so  beneficial  to  the  consumers,  for  very 
few  of  the  original  concessionaires  work  the  mines  themselves. 
Usually  they  are  adventurers  or  speculators,  who  lease  their 
concessions  to  a  third  party,  who  again  may  lease  to  a  fourth, 
and  so  on,  until  the  actual  mine-owner  is  reached.  The  point 
to  observe  is  that  this  process  of  tmnsfcrence  gives  rise  to  a 
royalty  system  siniilar  to  our  own.  The  original  concessionaire 
of  the  State  owns  the  minerals,  and,  like  the  private  landowner 
in  this  country,  usually  lets  the  minerals  at  a  royalty  to  one  or 
more  lessees.  Thus  the  actual  lessee  who  works  the  mine  may 
be  several  removes  from  the  original  concessionaire.  Each  fresh 
lessor  exacts  a  payment  from  his  direct  lessee,  and  the  total 
rents  paid  by  the  several  lessees  to  their  respective  lessors  form 
a  royalty.  In  this  way  the  generality  of  Continental  mines  now 
pay  appreciable  royalties,  ranging  from  a  general  minimum  of 
about  2d.  per  ton,  in  the  case  of  coal,  to  a  maximum  of  about 
8d.  per  ton  in  the  North  of  France.  For  iron  ore  it  varies  from 
little  or  nothing  to  about  4s.  per  ton  for  rich  ores  in  Spain. 

Thus  in  the  rest  of  Europe  a  system  of  royalties  has  risen  on 
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similar  lines  to  the  British  royalty  system;  the  foreign  con¬ 
cessionaires  tend  to  fulfil  more  and  more  the  function  of  the 
private  landowners  in  Great  Britain.  And  this  development  on 
the  Continent  indicates  the  ultimate  effects  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  result  from  an  abolition  of  the  royalty  system  in  this 
country.  It  may  safely  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  this  funda¬ 
mental  defect,  together  with  the  previous  objections  pointed 
out,  excludes  the  proposal  for  abolition  from  the  sphere  of 
practical  reform.  Ultimate  rather  than  immediate  effects  justify 
State  legislation ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  abolition 
would  not  produce  any  beneficial  result. 

III.  The  most  drastic  proposal  is  to  nationalize  all  private 
royalties  and,  of  course,  all  minerals,  since  these  and  the  royalties 
derived  from  them  are  inseparable.  Such  a  transference  of 
ownership  need  not  of  itself  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  mining 
industry  at  all.  The  State  could  fulfil  the  function  of  landlord 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  private  royalty -owner  does 
now;  w’hether  better  or  worse  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  the  public  ownership  and  control  for  all  mineral  royalties 
would  have  certain  advantages  over  the  present  system.  The 
State,  as  the  one  supreme  landowner  for  all  minerals,  could  effect 
certain  economies  which  are  now  prevented  by  the  rival  interests 
of  numerous  landlords.  At  present,  for  instance,  much  coal  is 
being  wasted  unneces.sarily  in  boundary  walls,  which,  like  the 
cell  walls  of  a  beehive,  separate  hundreds  of  mining  properties 
throughout  our  coal-fields.  As  the  one  landlord  for  all  these 
properties,  the  State  could  prevent  most  of  this  wastage  of  coal 
by  insisting  that  all  boundaries  should  be  worked  away  except 
those  necessary  for  water  barriers.  In  the  same  capacity  the 
State  could  also  enforce  surface  way-leaves  on  fairer  terms,  and 
abolish  underground  way-leaves  altogether.  Thus  the  friction 
created  by  the  present  wrangling  over  the  multifarious  claims  of 
numerous  owners  of  rights  of  way  would  be  avoided.  Again,  in 
times  of  extreme  depression  private  landownera  rarely  allow 
substantial  or  complete  abatements  of  their  royaltiea  Naturally 
their  individual  interests  at  this  point  are  opposed  to  national 
interests.  But,  given  public  ownership  of  royalties,  the  State 
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might  find  it  advisable  during  periods  of  bad  trade,  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  social  welfare,  to  abate  its  royalties  partially  or  wholly, 
and  thus  help  to  check  the  evil  effects  of  depression.  At  such 
times  some  rather  poor  mines  or  portions  of  mines  are  shut  down, 
and  hundreds  of  miners  thrown  idle,  when  a  temporary  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2d.  or  4d.  per  ton  in  royalties  would  keep  them  in 
continuous  employment.  Moreover,  the  stable  character  of  these 
royalties,  and  the  normal  increase  in  their  amount,  would  make 
them  a  valuable  and  trustworthy  source  of  public  revenue.  For 
all  minerals  they  amount  to  about  £8,000,000  annually,  a  sum 
which  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  appreciate.  The 
present  owners,  be  it  remembered,  have  acquired  this  wealth,  not 
by  foresight,  exertion,  or  sacrifice,  but  by  the  accidental  coinci¬ 
dence  of  Nature’s  munificence  and  the  necessities  of  society. 

The  strength  of  the  proposal  for  nationalization  consists  in  the 
general  objection  to  private  monopoly,  and  in  the  large  contri¬ 
bution  it  would  make  to  the  national  revenue.  But  there  is 
another  important  consideration  which  affects  the  feasibility  of 
the  proposal  as  a  political  measure.  Its  weakness  lies  in  the 
financial  difficulties  which  are  involved,  particularly  in  the  vital 
question  of  compensation.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  under¬ 
stand  the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  towards  this  issue, 
since  the  final  compromise  rests  with  them.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  social  topic  on  which  the  public  have  more  definite  convictions 
than  with  regard  to  the  private  ownership  of  minerals.  The 
mass  of  the  people  are  persuaded  that  centuries  ago  the  barons 
confiscated  the  land  by  the  might  of  the  sword,  and  that  this 
appropriation  has  since  been  ti'ansformed  into  a  right  of  law. 
The  process  was  long  and  intricate.  Interwoven  with  transfer, 
endowment,  and  purchase,  it  has  now  lost  all  colour  of  seizure, 
and  has  acquired  the  sanction  of  social  toleration.  The  germ  of 
truth  in  this  historical  fact  has  been  the  leaven  of  land  agitations 
for  the  last  century.  But  royalties  cannot  be  nationalized  until 
this  purblind  attitude  is  dispelled  from  the  public  mind  by  an 
intelligent  conception  of  the  real  issue.  And  while  we  stand  by 
impotent,  the  private  landlord  still  exacts  his  royalties,  and  day 
by  day,  year  after  year,  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  the  stock 
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of  the  earth’s  mineral  wealth  is  being  depleted  irretrievably. 
Something  practical  must  be  done  at  once,  if  royalties  are  to  be 
socialized  at  all.  Belated  nationalization  may  prove  worse  than 
none ;  and  to  wait  until  the  country  is  converted  to  confiscation 
is  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  proposal  as  a  political  measure.  It 
appears,  then,  that  confiscation  must  be  put  out  of  court,  in  spite 
of  its  attractiveness  as  a  platform  platitude. 

The  success  of  nationalization  really  depends  upon  the  public 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  royalty-owners  for  compensation. 
To  admit  the  justice  of  compensation,  some  enthusiast  may  urge, 
is  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  proposal ;  but  it  is  futile  to 
blink  facts.  The  national  indifference  in  the  past  to  the  exaction 
by  the  landowning  classes  of  payment  for  the  minerals  on  their 
properties  has  allowed  private  royalties  to  grow  into  a  legal 
right.  The  growing  public  perception  of  the  incongruity  of  this 
development  is  a  sign  of  the  slow  awakening  of  the  democratic 
consciousness  of  the  nation.  But  royalty  rights  have  changed 
hands  many  times,  have  been  bought  and  sold  on  the  good  faith 
engendered,  first  by  custom,  and  then  by  law,  and  have  become 
as  marketable  a  commodity  as  any  other  form  of  wealth. 

To  meet  this  fact  advocates  of  nationalization  suggest  that  all 
royalty-owners  should  be  compensated  who  can  prove  pur¬ 
chase  or  endowment,  direct  or  by  inheritance,  from  other 
purchasers ;  and  that  in  all  cases  in  which  none  of  these  can  be 
proved,  royalties  should  be  confiscated  by  the  State.  If  this 
principle  were  adopted,  most  royalty-owners  would  be  entitled  to 
compensation.  Most  of  them  could  prove  and  maintain  their 
legal  ownership  of  minerals,  since  in  English  law  the  surface 
owner  also  owns  everything  beneath  his  land.  Besides,  the 
hbtory  of  public  compensation  for  State  appropriation  of  private 
property  for  any  purpose  shows  conclusively  that  private  owners 
usually  get  more  than  the  market  value  of  their  property.  Hence, 
if  nationalization  were  enforced  in  the  spirit  of  this  principle, 
full  compensation  would  be  allowed  for  practically  all  private 
royalties. 

The  State  could  buy  out  the  private  royalty-owners  by  ter¬ 
minable  aimuities,  on  a  fair  capitalized  basis  fixed  by  joint 
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agreement  or  arbitration.  The  nation  would  thus  get  immediate 
control  of  all  minerals,  and  the  royalty-owners  would  receive 
the  equivalent  of  their  royalties  for  a  definite  period  of  years. 
This  would  probably  require  about  two  hundred  million  pounds, 
allowing  for  Crown  royalties.  The  proposal  is  practicable,  and 
might  conceivably  be  carried  into  law  on  a  wave  of  popular 
demand.  There  is  much  to  commend  it,  and  little  to  prevent  it, 
once  the  justice  of  compensation  is  admitted.  The  matter  is 
urgent,  if  the  nation  is  ever  to  benefit  by  this  particular  reform, 
and  delay  is  fatal  to  its  success. 

IV.  Three  out  of  the  four  proposals  have  now  been  considered. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  general  reduction  of  royalties 
would  be  of  little  practical  value;  that  total  abolition  is  im¬ 
practicable;  and  that  nationalization,  though  practicable,  is 
hardly  probable  as  a  political  measure.  But  there  is  one  other 
proposal  which,  if  adopted,  may  yet  enmesh  the  slippery  royalty- 
owner  in  coils  from  which  he  cannot  escape.  Mining  royalties 
could  be  taxed  for  national  purposes ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
easiest  and  quickest  method  by  which  society  can  claim  a  share 
in  our  mineral  wealth  as  a  national  asset  Thus  a  tax  starting 
(say)  at  10  per  cent,  on  private  royalties  would  yield  about 
£700,000  revenue  a  year,  and  the  tax  could  be  gradually  increased 
to  the  utmost  limit.  Here,  then,  is  a  source  of  revenue  at  hand 
which  could  be  tapped  to  the  advantage  of  national  interests. 
Royalty-owners,  of  course,  would  object  to  the  imposition  with 
the  energy  bom  of  self-interest,  and  the  unsocial  hardihood 
which  the  possession  of  a  monopoly  is  apt  to  engender.  But 
their  resistance  would  disappear  before  the  persistence  of  pxiblic 
demand. 

In  any  case  it  is  the  royalty-owners  who  would  pay  the  tax, 
and  no  one  else.  Thus,  if  the  worst  and  the  best  mines  are  now 
paying  a  royalty  of  4ti.  and  Is.  a  ton  respectively,  and  a  general 
tax  of  25  per  cent,  were  imposed,  the  royalty-owner  would  pay 
a  tax  of  \d.  a  ton  for  the  worst  mine,  or  3<i.  a  ton  for  the  best. 
Neither  could  shift  the  burden  on  to  his  lessee,  because  the 
terms  of  existing  leases  could  not  be  altered.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  tax  could  be  used  later  on  to  raise  the  price  of  future 
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leases,  as  any  increase  in  the  cost  o£  production  would  hamper 
such  mines  in  their  competition  with  the  others.  And  the 
])ossibility  that  the  lessees  of  new  mines  could  shift  the  tax  upon 
the  consumers  in  higher  prices  is  very  remote,  for  new  mines  are 
too  rarely  opened  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  general  prices. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  very  few  mines  were  started  during 
the  last  coal  boom,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  production  at 
the  start  of  a  fresh  pit. 

This  special  imposition  is  justified  on  the  principle  that  all 
natural  resources  monopolized  by  individuals  should  be  more 
heavily  taxed  than  the  joint  products  of  capital  and  labour. 
This  principle  is  the  essence  of  all  land  reform,  and  the  avowed 
basis  of  the  movement  for  the  taxation  of  land  values,  which  is 
now  advocated  by  the  more  progressive  political  forces  of  the 
country.  The  case  for  the  taxation  of  mining  royalties  is 
identical  with  it,  and  should  be  embodied  in  any  bill  for  taxing 
land  values.  The  argument  for  the  latter  is  strong,  but  that 
for  taxing  royalties  is  stronger.  Owners  of  urban  land  often 
plead  with  truth  that  they  have  contributed  at  their  personal 
expense  to  the  increasing  value  of  their  properties.  But  while 
it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  immense  difficulty  to  determine  the 
portion  of  land  values  due  to  social  growth  as  distinct  from  the 
portion  due  to  the  activity  of  the  landowner,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  ascertain,  accurately  and  decisively,  the  amount  of  mineral 
values  due  to  the  activity  of  the  royalty-owner.  In  fact,  it  is 
nil.  He  has  made  not  the  slightest  contribution  to  the  creation 
of  the  wealth  he  exacts  in  royalties.  The  entire  revenue  of 
royalties  is  divisible  into  the  part  created  by  social  demand,  and 
the  part  due  to  the  munificence  of  Nature.  The  minima  royalties 
which  the  consumer  pays  represent  the  monopoly  value  of 
minerals ;  while  the  value  of  all  royalties  above  these  minima  is 
due  to  the  natural  inequalities  between  mines,  in  respect  of 
quality,  access  to  the  market,  and  cost  of  working. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  that  British  royalties  for  all  minerals 
total  not  less  than  £8,000,000  a  year,  and  that  about  £7,000,000 
of  this  sum  is  paid  on  coal.  I  also  estimate  that  at  least 
£4,000,000  of  the  coal  royalties  is  a  tax  on  the  con.sumer,  while 
VoL.  XV.— No.  3.  u 
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about  £3,000,000  is  Nature’s  gift  to  the  community.  Both  of 
these  amoimts  are  appropriated  by  the  landowners,  first,  by 
insisting  on  a  minimum  royalty  which  the  consumer  pays,  and, 
secondly,  by  absorbing  the  extra  value  of  the  better  mines. 
These  royalties  have  become  so  fixed  a  charge  on  the  working 
of  minerals  that  the  mine-owner  regards  them  as  a  definite  item 
in  his  cost  of  production,  and  (along  with  the  average  consumer) 
is  probably  unaware  of  their  real  effect  on  prices.  For  this 
reason  I  venture  to  think  that  the  British  royalty  system  may 
well  be  retained  in  the  main  as  it  is,  provided  that  we  can  secure 
a  transference  of  ownership  from  private  to  public  hands,  either 
directly  through  nationalization,  or  indirectly  by  taxation.  The 
urgency  of  reform  grows  with  the  continuous  increase  in  the 
annual  destruction  of  the  earth’s  mineral  wealth ;  and,  as  an 
immediate  political  measure,  the  taxation  of  mining  royalties 
seems  the  more  practicable  proposal  Once  started,  such  a 
special  tax  might  grow  on  the  snowball  process,  and  gather  up 
all  royalties  everywhere,  rolling  the  whole  at  last  into  the  State 
treasury  for  the  public  good. 

Independently  of  any  of  the  preceding  proposals  for  dealing 
with  existing  royalties,  something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  the  private  landowners’  claims  to  future 
royalties  from  virgin  mineral  land.  The  State  should  be  em- 
{X)wered  to  exact  the  difference  between  the  present  marketable 
value  of  such  lands  and  the  royalty  value  they  will  fetch  in  the 
market  when  worked  subsequently.  The  virgin  coal  deposits 
near  Dover  are  a  case  in  point.  A  few  seams  of  coal  and  a  rich 
vein  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  there  within  recent  years, 
and  are  now  about  to  be  worked ;  but  it  will  be  some  years  yet 
before  the  real  value  of  this  coal  area  can  possibly  be  known, 
and  its  workableness  proved.  Should  coal  be  found  in  practicable 
quantities  over  an  extensive  area,  equal  in  quality  to  the  few 
seams  already  tapped,  the  Kent  coal-field  may  become  a  valuable 
national  asset.  The  State  should  at  once  declare  all  minerals 
which  may  be  found  in  this  and  other  viigin  areas  to  be  public 
property,  and  thus  secure  for  the  community  the  royalties  which 
they  may  yield  at  some  future  date. 


T.  1.  JoMESt 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


A  FTER  engaging  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  large,  if  some- 
what  intermittent,  amount  of  attention,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  question  of  unemployment  remains  almost  as 
complex  and  baffling  as  ever.  Numerous  schemes  have  been 
proposed  for  its  solution,  not  a  few  of  which  have  entirely  failed 
of  their  purpose,  while  others  have  simply  aggravated  the  evil 
they  were  designed  to  mitigate.  It  may  be  presumed,  however, 
as  a  result  of  all  this  experience,  that  certain  conclusions  have 
been  generally  recognized, ,  which  should  serve  to  guide  the 
actions  of  those  who  have  now  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
this  grave  social  problem. 

As  illustrations  of  some  of  the  worst  methods  which  have 
been  used  to  tide  over  periods  of  exceptional  distress,  the 
Mansion  House  Fund  of  1886,  and  the  various  funds  initiated 
during  the  great  frost  of  1895,  may  be  mentioned.  The  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  pounds  hastily  subscribed  in  1886,  under  the 
impulse  of  something  like  a  panic,  was  almost  as  hastily  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  greater  part  being  worse  than  wasted,  and  the 
demoralizing  effects  were  felt  for  years  afterwards.  Committees 
were  suddenly  formed  without  any  sufficient  precautions  being 
taken  to  avoid  overlapping,  or  to  insure  that  proper  inquiry 
was  made ;  consequently  the  ne’er-do-weels  and  the  least  desir¬ 
able  section  of  the  poor  came  in  for  the  largest  share,  and  the 
publicans  were  probably  the  chief  gainers.  In  some  parts  of 
London  it  was  said  that  rents  were  raised,  as  landlords  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  participate  in  the  fund  as  well  as 
the  publican. 

In  1895,  though  no  central  fund  was  opened,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  almost  as  bad.  Magistrates,  coroners,  newspaper 
editors,  political  clubs,  policemen,  and  publicans  had  their 
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separate  funds,  apart  from  the  various  local  agencies  already  in 
existence.  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  people  were  able  to  get 
a  little  relief  from  several  quarters,  but,  except  in  some  rare 
instances,  substantial  help  from  any  one  source  was  not  to  be 
obtained.  Begging  was  encouraged,  while  the  self-respecting 
poor  were  distinctly  discouraged.  Fortunately  public  opinion 
has  been  educated  since  then,  and  though  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  such  methods  of  relieving  distress  have  been 
altogether  superseded,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  mistake  made  in 
1886  will  be  repeated. 

In  1895  certain  boards  of  guardiaas  had  recourse  to  labour 
yards,  in  some  cases  without  any  proper  supervision,  and  under 
conditions  which  led  to  disaster.  In  Bermondsey,  for  instance, 
the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  was  £17,000,  and  every  ton  of  stone 
broken  cost  £7,  as  against  4s.  which  it  would  have  cost  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Relief  was  fixed  to  correspond  with  the  trade 
union  rate  of  pay — 6cZ.  an  hour  for  a  day  of  seven  hours,  or 
3s.  6tZ.  a  day.  As  a  consequence,  large  numbers  of  people  flocked 
into  the  district,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  those 
who  were  living  in  common  lodging-houses,  or  who  had  not 
resided  in  the  union  six  months.  It  was  reported  that  some 
men  entered  their  names  in  the  morning,  contrived  to  be  absent 
during  the  day,  and  returned  in  time  to  receive  their  pay  in 
the  evening.  In  the  St.  Pancros  labour  yard  250  men  were 
employed  for  three  days  at  6d.  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  it  was  found  that  over  £100  had  been  paid  for  work 
valued  at  £12.  The  men  were  said  to  be  “old  stagers  and 
steady  relief-seekers,”  and  after  the  second  week  the  yard  was 
closed. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  transfer 
from  the  poor-law  guardians  to  the  municipal  authorities  the 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
when  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1886,  issued  a 
circular  to  local  authorities,  urging  them  to  put  in  hand  works 
which  would  enable  extra  men  to  be  taken  on.  A  similar  circular 
was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  1892,  which  has  been  largely 
acted  upon.  It  is  a  question,  however  whether  it  is  really  the 
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business  of  municipal  councils  to  act  as  a  sort  of  second  line  of 
State  relief.  If  there  is  any  necessary  work  to  be  done,  which 
could  conveniently  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  would  also  be 
within  the  competence  of  unskilled  labourers,  no  one  could 
reasonably  object ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  different  matter  when 
work  has  to  be  manufactured.  One  of  the  old  London  vestries 
went  so  far  as  to  take  off  the  machine  road-sweepers,  in  order 
to  engage  more  men  on  the  job ;  and  two  years  ago  a  borough 
council  reduced  the  hours  of  its  regular  employees  to  make 
room  for  others  who  were  out  of  work.  As  the  result  of  inquiries, 
it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  attempts  made  by 
municipal  authorities  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  have 
not  met  with  success.  The  work  has  been  done  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  fashion,  and  at  an  excessive  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  In 
one  case  forty  men  were  employed  at  road  repairing  and  similar 
jobs,  at  an  increased  expenditure  of  £2000  over  the  annual 
estimates  for  labour  and  materials;  in  another  case  it  was 
reported  that  the  men  did  not  earn  half  their  wages,  and  were 
generally  of  the  “  loafing  ”  class,  not  accustomed  to  continuous 
labour ;  while  in  a  third  the  cost  of  the  work  done  was  20  per 
cent,  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  put  forward  by 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation 
some  few  years  ago : — 

“  It  is  the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  carry  out  its  proper  municipal 
functions  in  the  most  cfTcctivo  and  economical  manner,  and  with  this 
object  to  employ  the  most  able  and  competent  workmen.” 

It  would  appear  that  to  a  large  extent  the  men  who  apply  for 
relief  work  belong  to  the  class  of  whom  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has 
said :  ”  Lack  of  work  is  not  really  the  disease  with  them,  and 
the  mere  provision  of  it  is  therefore  useless  as  a  cure.”  The 
Report  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1893,  on  Agencies  and 
Methods  for  Dealing  with  the  Unemployed,  sums  up  the  situation 
in  these  words : — 

“  The  special  danger  which  temporary  schemes  of  municipal  em¬ 
ployment  have  to  face  is  that  they  may  fail  to  attract  the  class  of 
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uuomplojed  whose  distress  is  merely  caused  by  temporary  difficulties 
over  which  the  individuals  have  no  control,  while  they  are  unlikely  to 
be  organized  and  administered  with  sufficient  completeness  and  elasticity 
to  enable  them  to  bo  of  service  for  the  lasting  assistance  or  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  chronically  idle  and  incapable.” 

In  London  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  labour  bureaux 
have  been  opened,  with  a  view  to  enabling  those  requiring  work 
to  be  put  into  touch  with  employers  of  labour.  Hitherto,  however, 
they  have  not  been  organized  on  lines  calculated  to  meet  with 
success;  very  few  private  employers  have  made  use  of  them, 
and  generally  the  only  work  obtained  by  this  means  has  been 
that  offered  by  the  municipal  authorities.  For  instance,  in 
Marylebone  a  bureau  found  employment  for  3  persons  only  in 
the  course  of  three  months,  at  a  cost  of  £38 ;  in  Westminster, 
93G  names  were  registered,  but  in  three  months  only  25  persons 
were  provided  with  permanent  situations.  Chelsea  seems  to 
have  been  more  successful,  for  out  of  3403  persons  registered 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  1329  were  provided  with  regular 
situations  (668  being  domestic  servants)  and  320  with  temporary 
occupations.  In  Southwark,  some  1600  names  were  registered 
two  years  ago,  and  work  was  found  for  about  40  or  50  people. 
It  would  appear  that,  as  matters  stand,  these  bureaux  are  likely 
to  cause  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction ;  for  if  a  man  registers  his 
name  he  naturally  hopes  that  something  will  turn  up  for  him, 
but,  in  fact,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  disappointed.  If  the 
bureaux  are  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  it  is  essential  that 
some  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  appli¬ 
cants,  otherwise  employers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  any 
extensive  use  of  them.  And  further,  the  various  bureaux  should 
be  linked  together,  so  that  information  as  to  the  conditions  of 
trade  and  the  demand  for  labour  over  wide  areas  might  be  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  practically  of  very  little  use  to  open  an  isolated 
bureau  in  a  town  where  trade  is  depressed,  and  employers  are 
discharging  men. 

On  this  point  the  experience  of  Germany  is  conclusive.  The 
German  system  of  labour  registries  is  organized  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  their  success  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact 
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that  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  communication  one  with 
another  by  means  of  clearing  houses  or  central  registries.  A 
workman  in  search  of  employment,  even  if  living  in  a  remote 
village,  can  ascertain  the  situations  open  for  men  of  his  trade  in 
the  whole  of  an  extensive  section  of  the  country,  or,  if  necessary, 
he  can  put  himself  in  communication  with  a  labour  registry 
in  the  nearest  important  town,  which  may  enable  him  to  hear 
of  work  there  or  in  some  other  place.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  might  be  set  on  foot  in  this 
country.  Already  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  collects  much  valuable  information  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  various  trades,  which  is  published  in  the  official 
Labour  Gazette  each  month.  This  might  be  supplemented  by 
the  establishment  of  industrial  offices  in  each  town  or  borough, 
a  certain  number  being  grouped  together  under  a  district  office, 
which  again  might  be  in  touch  with  a  central  office  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  this  way  we  should  form  a  system  of 
intelligence  offices  throughout  the  country,  which  would  serve 
a  double  purpose:  on  the  one  hand,  they  would  collect  and 
publish  trustworthy  statistics ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  would 
act  as  employment  agencies  for  all  applicants.  One  obvious 
advantage  of  such  a  system  would  be  that  it  would  tend  to 
prevent  people  flocking  to  congested  towns,  where  new-comers 
would  only  make  matters  worse  for  those  already  out  of 
employment. 

Another  proposed  remedy,  by  means  of  labour  colonies,  has 
been  much  discussed  during  the  last  few  years,  and  several 
practical  experiments  are  now  being  made  in  this  country  in  the 
way  of  setting  the  unemployed  to  work  on  the  land.  On  the 
Continent  these  colonies  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years, 
in  Belgium  as  far  back  as  1810.  In  England,  before  the  passing 
of  the  Poor  Law  Reform  Act  of  1834,  several  parish  farms  for  | 

the  employment  of  paupers  were  established;  but  they  were 
ultimately  condemned  as  failures  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis¬ 
sioners,  on  the  ground  that —  | 

“  ia  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  work  is  professeilJy  i 

required  from  paupers,  in  fact  no  work  is  done  ;  and  the  collecting  the  I 
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paupers  in  gangs  for  the  performance  of  parish  work  is  found  to  he 
more  immediately  injurious  to  their  conduct  than  even  allowances  or 
relief  without  work.” 

The  foreign  colonies  are  divided  into  two  classes — penal 
colonies  (in  Belgium  and  Holland  alone)  for  beggars  and 
vagrants,  to  which  they  are  committed  for  a  definite  period ;  and 
free  colonies,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-three  in 
Germany,  providing  accommodation  for  nearly  4000  persons. 
The  penal  colonies  are  virtually  prisons,  and  no  doubt  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  keeping  the  country  to  some  extent  clear  of 
tramps;  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they  are  not 
reformatory.  So  long  as  the  inmates  remain  in  the  colonies, 
they  are  kept  under  discipline  and  made  to  work;  but  when 
discharged  they  have  not  the  moral  character  to  withstand  their 
old  temptations,  and  soon  relapse  and  drift  back  again  to  the 
colonies. 

As  regards  the  free  colonies,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
at  least  two  sorts  for  different  classes  of  applicants ;  otherwise 
they  become  the  resort  of  undesirable  characters,  who  enter  for 
short  periods,  taking  their  discharge  and  being  re-admitted 
over  and  over  again.  In  Germany,  of  all  those  admitted  in  the 
course  of  the  two  years  ending  March,  1891,  no  less  than  76  per 
cent,  were  ex -prisoners.  And,  in  the  same  period,  of  those  who 
passed  through  the  colonies  over  6  per  cent,  did  not  stay  more 
than  seven  days,  4  per  cent,  stayed  from  eight  to  fourteen  days, 
32 J  per  cent,  stayed  under  fifty  days,  while  only  IJ  per  cent, 
stayed  for  a  year  or  more.  The  last  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  this  subject,  published  in  1904,  arrives  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  former  Report : — 

“Whatever  be  the  object  of  these  colonics,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
material  with  which  they  deal  consists,  not  of  efficient  workmen  out  of 
work,  but  of  tramps,  ex-prisoners,  and  others  whose  distress  is  caused 
by  personal  defects.  They  are  not  colonics  of  unemployed  so  much  as 
receptacles  for  social  wreckage.” 

Even  if  we  had  two  types  of  colonies — one  for  the  idler,  the 
tramp,  and  the  ex-prisoner,  and  another  for  hona  fide  workmen 
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— it  might  be  necessary,  as  suggested  by  those  responsible  for 
the  Mansion  House  scheme  of  1903-4,  to  subdivide  the  latter 
class.  The  difference  between  regular  workers  temporarily  out 
of  employment  and  ordinary  casual  labourers,  in  regard  to  their 
general  standard  of  living,  physical  capacity,  and  earning  power, 
is  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  place  them  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  of  wages  or  the  kind  of  work  to  be  provided. 

We  may  now  turn  to  some  of  the  more  important  experi¬ 
ments  which  are  being  made  in  this  country  for  dealing  with 
the  unemployed  on  the  colony  system.  The  Salvation  Army 
acquired  a  large  estate  at  Hadleigh,  in  Essex,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  farm  colony  in  1890,  and  began  operations  in  the  following 
year.  The  object  of  the  colony  is  “  to  give  employment  (and 
food  and  lodging  in  return  for  his  labour)  to  any  ablebodied 
man  who  is  willing  to  work.”  The  majority  of  those  who 
apply  state  that  they  are  unmarried,  though  many  probably 
have  families  in  the  background.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
men  who  are  quite  destitute.  No  inquiries  seem  to  be  made  as 
to  character,  or  as  to  the  truth  of  an  applicant’s  story.  Besides 
fanning,  the  colonists  are  also  employed  at  market-gardening, 
brickmaking,  or  carpentering.  A  certain  number  of  skilled 
men  are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  way,  at  regular  wages,  to 
direct  and  supervise  the  work.  With  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  the  men  stay  at  the  colony,  it  w’as  found  that,  in  the  two 
years  from  May,  1891,  to  June,  1893,  of  the  991  admitted,  65 
remained  less  than  a  week,  124  less  than  four  weeks,  and  more 
than  half  the  total  number  left  within  three  months.  Only  a 
small  number  stayed  over  a  year.  In  this  respect  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Hadleigh  is  identical  with  that  of  the  German  colonies. 
More  recently  a  prominent  officer  of  the  Salvation  Army  stated 
in  evidence  that,  out  of  700  to  900  men  who  applied  to  the 
colony  in  the  course  of  a  year,  300  to  400  left  within  the  first 
month,  so  that  some  43  per  cent,  were  uninfluenced  in  any  way 
whatever.  Of  those  who  stayed  over  the  month,  it  was  claimed 
that  90  per  cent,  were  "  invariably  good ;  ”  but  since  the  men 
are  not  followed  up  after  they  leave,  and  no  records  are  kept, 
and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  it  is  the  failures  in  life 
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who  drift  to  the  colony,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  figures 
are  really  trustworthy.  Some  boards  of  guardians  have  sent 
inmates  from  the  workhouses  to  Hadleigh,  but  the  result  has 
been  disappointing.  For  example,  of  twenty  men  sent  by  the 
Woolwich  board  of  guardians,  ten  stayed  less  than  a  month. 
Of  these,  three  left  for  situations,  but  one  of  them  returned  to 
the  workhouse,  and  one  got  into  prison.  Of  the  remaining  ten 
who  stayed  beyond  the  month,  one  emigrated  to  Canada,  three 
left  without  notice  (one  of  them  going  back  to  the  workhouse), 
one  was  sent  to  the  infirmary,  one  to  the  workhouse,  one  refused 
to  do  his  work,  one  was  dismissed  for  drinking,  and  two  left 
for  situations  (one  of  whom  subsequently  returned  to  the 
workhouse). 

During  the  winter  of  1903-4  the  Mansion  House  (Committee 
on  the  Unemployed  adopted  a  new  method  of  dealing  with  the 
distress.  Male  heads  of  families  were  sent  to  work  at  the 
Hadleigh  farm  colony  or  at  Osea  Island,  while  their  families 
were  given  relief  in  their  own  homes.  Altogether  467  men 
were  dealt  with  in  this  way,  representing  families  containing 
2456  persons,  at  a  total  cost  of  £4300.  From  the  outset,  it 
appears,  the  “  country  test  ”  choked  off  the  mass  of  idlers  and 
dependents  who  usually  apply  for  any  relief  fund  that  is  started. 
However,  to  quote  from  an  abstract  of  the  Report : — 

“  It  was  soon  found  that  the  accommodation  at  the  works  was  in 
danger  of  being  filled  with  casual  labourers,  to  whom  the  compara¬ 
tively  high  scale  of  diet  and  of  relief  proved  too  attractive.  Tho 
presence  of  those  men  in  large  numbers  kept  tho  standard  of  work 
down  to  a  low  level,  while  very  few  of  them  were  likely  to  derive 
permanent  benefit.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  give  a  preference  to 
men  with  good  employers'  references,  who  were  likely  to  regain 
regular  work  if  tided  over  tho  bad  season.  In  all,  160  of  the  former 
class  and  307  of  tho  latter  class  were  taken  on.  The  comparison  of 
their  occupations  and  of  their  conduct  at  tho  colonies  is  instructive. 
Of  tho  160  men,  119  were  labourers,  mostly  general  and  waterside  ; 
of  tho  307  men,  132  were  labourers,  chiefly  of  higher  grades,  while  67 
other  occupations  were  represented.  Tho  second  class  represent,  in 
fact,  the  higher  grades  of  unskilled  w'orkmen,  with  a  certain  admixture 
of  skilled  trades.  The  difference  in  records  at  tho  colonies  is  equally 
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suggestive.  Of  the  meu  without  references  40  per  cent,  stayed  to  the 
end  or  left  to  go  to  work,  while  of  those  with  references  77  per  cent, 
did  welL  It  must  be  remembered  that  to  the  latter  class  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  were  relatively  less  attractive.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  they  went  down  later,  their  perseverance  was  not  tested  for  so 
many  weeks." 

Every  man  had  the  chance  of  staying  on  the  works  (which 
were  open  for  fourteen  weeks)  from  the  time  he  was  taken  on 
till  they  closed.  “  Some  left  after  a  few  days ;  but  a  great  many 
stayed  to  the  end,  and  the  average  stay  was  weeks.”  In  the 
spring,  sixteen  of  the  men  with  their  families,  seventy-eight  in 
all,  were  emigrated.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  of 
the  better  class  of  men,  who  had  been  in  good  employment, 
about  one-third  had  regained  regular  work,  one-third  had  only 
obtained  casual  jobs,  and  one-third  were  out  of  work  all  the 
summer.  That  the  results  were  not  more  favourable  was 
attributed  to  the  continued  depression  of  trade.  The  weekly 
l)aymeDts  to  the  families  came  to  about  14s.  each,  while  the 
keep  of  the  men  averaged  about  9s.  6c2.  a  week.  The  total  cost 
per  family,  including  capital  expenses  on  the  provision  of 
accommodation,  railway  fares,  etc.,  came  to  30s.  Gd.  per  week.  Of 
the  467  men  sent  to  the  colonies,  38  left  for  work,  and  181  for 
other  reasons.  Of  these  24  had  to  be  dismissed  for  drinking, 
and  62  for  being  unsatisfactory ;  22  left  because  they  were  dis¬ 
satisfied,  15  because  they  were  tired  of  the  work,  and  32  gave 
no  reason  for  leaving. 

In  spite  of  these  practical  difficulties,  the  scheme  had  certain 
obvious  advantages.  It  was  a  real  test  of  the  men’s  Avillingness 
to  work  (forty-four  were  discharged  for  creating  a  riot  arising  out 
of  a  more  stringent  system  of  supervision),  and  adequate  help 
was  provided  for  their  families.  Possibly  the  scale  of  relief  was 
rather  too  high,  and  for  the  first  batches  of  men,  before  fresh 
rules  were  imposed,  the  terms  offered  were  too  attractive.  To 
obviate  thb  defect,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be 
two  types  of  colonies,  one  for  casual  labourers  and  another  for 
regular  workers.  "Those  for  the  former  class  should  have  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  a  lower  scale  of  relief,  and  a  rougher 
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kind  of  work.”  A  further  attempt  was  made  to  find  permanent 
situations  for  some  of  the  men  in  the  country ;  but,  owing  to 
various  causes — such  as  their  lack  of  any  experience  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  agricultural  work ;  the  low  wages  usually  offered ;  the 
reluctance  of  employers  to  take  any  extra  trouble  in  training 
men ;  and  the  dislike  of  the  Londoner  to  country  life — it  met 
with  no  success.  Of  twelve  men  sent  down  to  the  country  on 
trial,  eleven  returned.  In  only  one  case  was  a  man’s  family  sent 
to  join  him,  and  even  this  man  ultimately  declined  to  remain 
there. 

A  still  more  recent  experiment  in  this  direction  is  that  of  the 
Poplar  board  of  guardians.  Since  June,  1904!,  they  have  main¬ 
tained  one  hundred  ablebodied  paupers  on  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  at  Laindon,  in  Essex,  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
a  private  individual  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  form  any  final 
estimate  of  the  results  to  be  expected  from  this  plan ;  but  it  is 
already  evident  that  the  open-air  life  and  healthy  occupation 
have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  men’s  physique  and  morale. 
So  far,  however,  very  little  has  been  done  to  provide  definite 
agricultural  instruction  and  training,  upon  which  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  colony  as  a  reforming  agency  must  largely  depend. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  very  few  men  have  run  away,  in 
comparison  with  the  experience  of  the  Woolwich  guardians,^  and 
with  the  fact  that  out  of  fifty-six  paupers  sent  to  Hadleigh 
by  the  Poplar  guardians  thirty-two  left  without  notice.  How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Are  the  conditions  at  Hadleigh 
unsatisfactory,  or  are  they  made  too  attractive  at  Laindon  with 
regard  to  the  kind  of  work  or  diet  provided  ?  Some  ground  for 
the  latter  supposition  may  be  found  in  the  following  particulars 
taken  from  the  official  dietary  table  of  the  Poplar  labour  colony.’ 
Breakfast  consists  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  bread  and  butter,  cold 
meat,  bacon,  or  eggs,  with  porridge  occasionally  thrown  in  as 
well.  For  dinner  there  is  meat  (a  roast  or  boiled  joint  on  four 
days)  on  six  days  out  of  seven,  and  pudding  on  five  days.  For 

‘  Cl.  p.  298. 

*  Since  this  article  was  written  the  diet  has  been  considerably  modified,  and  is 
now  very  similar  to  that  given  in  the  workhouse. 
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tea  there  is  either  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  bread  and  butter,  and 
either  cheese,  cake,  jam,  German  sausage,  or  corned  beef.  In 
addition  there  is  an  allowance  of  ozs.  of  tobacco  a  week  to 
each  man.  Moreover,  the  hours  of  labour  are  limited  to  eight  a 
day  on  the  average  throughout  the  year.  As  other  boards  of 
guardians  are  contemplating  the  establishment  of  similar 
colonies,  it  is  imperative  that  the  regulations  should  be  very 
carefully  considered ;  otherwise  the  new  labour  colonies  may  be 
in  effect  no  better  than  the  parish  farms  under  the  old  poor  law. 

No  doubt  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  making  provision  for 
periods  of  slack  trade  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes 
themselves,  and  it  may  not  be  generally  realized  to  what  an 
extent  this  is  already  being  done.  During  1903,  the  one  hundred 
principal  trade  unions  paid  away  as  much  as  £504,214  in  unem¬ 
ployed  benefits  (exclusive  of  £360,941  for  sick  and  accident 
benefits,  and  £239,734  for  superannuation  benefits),  which  was 
the  largest  amount  paid  out  in  the  twelve  years  1892  to  1903. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  how  this  sum  varies  with  the 
state  of  trade.  In  1893,  a  year  of  marked  dLstress,  it  was 
£457,846,  while  in  1899,  when  employment  was  brisk,  it  fell  to 
£187,332. 

Here  again  we  have  much  to  learn  from  foreign  experience. 
Germany  and  Belgium  have  established  a  system  of  insurance 
against  unemployment,  by  means  of  which  the  municipalities 
can  make  a  contribution  towards  this  purpose,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  provided  by  a  liade  union  or  by  an  individual 
workman.  For  example,  the  City  of  Cologne  Office  for  In¬ 
surance  against  Unemployment  in  Winter  was  founded  in 
1896,  in  connexion  with  the  Cologne  Labour  Registry,  for  the 
benefit  of  male  workpeople.  In  order  to  insure  with  this  office, 
a  man  must  pay  a  weekly  premium  for  thirty-four  weeks,  at  the 
rate  of  per  week  for  unskilled,  or  4i^d.  per  week  for  skilled 
workmen.  In  return  for  this  payment,  he  would  receive,  if  out 
of  work  during  the  winter  months  (December  to  March),  for  not 
more  than  eight  weeks  in  all,  28.  for  each  of  the  first  twenty 
days  (nothing  being  paid  for  Sundays),  and  la  for  each  subse¬ 
quent  day.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  on 
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which  the  insured  workmen  are  represented ;  but  even  so  the 
difficulties  of  working  such  a  scheme  so  as  to  exclude  malingerers 
must  be  considerable.  It  Is  significant,  for  instance,  that  during 
1903-4,  77*5  per  cent,  of  those  insured  gave  notice  that  they 
were  out  of  employment  Another  rather  dangerous  feature  of 
the  system  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  benefits  has 
been  provided  by  the  municipalities  or  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions.  In  1900-1,  the  premiums  received  at  the  office  were 
only  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  expended ;  in  1901-2,  the 
percentage  was  42,  and  during  the  last  two  years  it  has  risen  to 
50  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that — 

“  whatever  merits  this  scheme  may  possess  considered  as  a  method 
of  subsidizing  thrift  by  charitable  subsidies,  its  claim  to  the  title  of 
‘insurance’  can  only  be  admitted  with  very  considerable  qualifica¬ 
tions.” 

It  is,  moreover,  largely  made  use  of  by  members  of  skilled 
trades,  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  provision 
for  themselves.  Out  of  1501  persons  insured  at  Cologne  in 
1903-4,  only  355  belonged  to  the  class  of  unskilled  labourers, 
so  that  the  scheme  is  least  effective  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  in  need  of  such  assistance.  And  further, 
unless  carefully  watched,  this  method  of  insurance  might  have 
a  serious  effect  in  tending  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages. 

Finally,  there  is  the  scheme  which  has  recently  been  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Long,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
It  is  proposed  to  form  joint  committees  in  each  borough  of 
London,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  borough  council, 
the  board  of  guardians,  and  charitable  agencies,  and  then  to 
establish  a  central  committee  for  the  whole  of  London.  The 
joint  committees  would  receive  applications  from  men  in  need 
of  work,  examine  their  cases,  and  divide  them  into  two  classes : 
(a)  those  who  are  respectable  men  temporarily  in  distress, 
owing  to  inability  to  obtain  work;  and  (b)  those  who  should 
be  regarded  as  ordinary  applicants  for  poor-law  relief.  Only 
the  first  class  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  new  organization. 
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Work  might  be  found  to  some  extent  by  the  borough  councils, 
or,  failing  this,  the  central  committee  could  furnish  employment 
in  special  labour  colonies.  The  necessary  funds  would  be 
supplied  cither  from  charitable  sources,  or,  as  proposed  in  the 
recent  Unemployment  Bill,  from  the  rates.  In  order  to  make 
careful  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicants,  officers 
could  be  appointed  by  the  guardians  for  this  purpose,  and  paid 
out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  The  strong  point 
in  favour  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
co-operation,  brings  into  line  all  the  existing  agencies,  and  should 
thus  secure  a  definite  and  uniform  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  some  obvious  practical  difficulties 
before  the  scheme.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  exercise  a  proper  discrimination  among  the  applicants ; 
and  it  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  the  borough  councils  can 
be  relied  on  to  find  any  appreciable  amount  of  extra  employment. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  a  real  test  it  must  be  continuous,  of  a  useful 
character,  and  performed  under  close  supervision.  Yet,  in  fact, 
the  common  policy  has  been  to  oflfer  not  more  than  three  days’ 
work  a  week ;  and,  on  the  whole,  as  already  mentioned,  most  of 
the  attempts  made  by  municipal  authorities  to  provide  work 
for  the  unemployed  have  been  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  also  the  further  danger  of  creating  another  system  of 
State  relief,  apart  from  the  poor  law,  and  without  the  check 
imposed  by  the  disabilities  connected  with  the  receipt  of  poor 
relief.  In  this  way  a  large  class  of  semi-paupers  might  grow 
up,  habitually  dependent  upon  the  municipalities  or  the  State 
for  a  special  kind  of  employment. 

In  other  words,  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  any 
scheme  which  might  tend  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  independence, 
and  to  check  the  development  of  organized  self-help.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  trade  unions  deserve  great  credit 
for  what  they  have  accomplished  by  the  provision  of  out- 
of-work  pay  for  their  members,  and  this  has  been  largely 
supplemented  by  the  enterprise  of  the  friendly  societies  and 
other  agencies  for  promoting  thrift.  But  much  more  might  be 
done  in  this  direction  by  the  working  classes  themselves,  if  only 
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they  would  forego  some  of  the  more  wasteful  ways  in  which 
they  spend  a  large  part  of  their  money.  For  instance,  the  drink 
bill  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1903  was  nearly  £174,000,000, 
of  which  two-thirds,  or  £116,000,000,  was  incurred  by  the 
working  classes,  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
form  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  population.  On  this  point  we 
may  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Bums,  M.P.  In  a  recent 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  “  Labour  and  Drink,”  he  said — 

“  The  thriftless  habits  of  certain  sections  of  working-class  drinkers 
deprive  them  of  the  means,  when  slack  trade  comes,  which  the  more 
abstinent  can  rely  upon  to  tide  them  over  the  intervals  of  intermittent 
employment.  As  a  contribution  to  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  labour, 
the  chief  cause  of  unemployment  is  drink  ;  by  its  violent  dislocation  of 
steady  expenditure  on  useful  things  continuously  used  it  does  great 
harm.” 

To  sum  up.  The  need  for  making  full  use  of  every  remedial 
measure  within  our  power  becomes  more  and  more  imperative 
with  the  inevitable  recurrence  of  a  popular  demand  for  extra 
employment  each  winter,  whether  normal  or  exceptional.  This 
is  due  in  the  main  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  though 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  problem  of  unemployment 
has  become  any  more  acute  than  in  the  past,  it  is  obvious  that 
people  will  not  tolerate  the  amount  of  inconvenience  and  hard¬ 
ship  which  former  generations  used  to  take  as  a  matter  of 
course.  And  secondly,  the  economic  forces  now  in  operation 
have  a  double  effect :  on  the  one  hand,  they  tend  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  more  efficient  workmen,  while  squeezing  out  the 
less  competent.  For  instance,  the  trade  union  demand  for 
the  payment  of  standard  rates  of  wages,  perfectly  legitimate  as 
it  is,  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  men  at  all  below  the 
average  capacity  to  secure  regular  employment  in  their  respective 
trades.  And  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  however  necessary 
for  the  general  welfare,  was  bound  to  press  hardly  upon  the  older 
workmen,  employers  naturally  being  reluctant  to  engage  those 
who  would  be  more  liable  to  accidents.  In  view  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem,  then,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
we  shall  find  any  final  solution  in  so  simple  a  remedy  as  relief 
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works,  managed  by  the  State  or  the  municipalities,  however  well 
organized.  Within  limits,  and  under  careful  supervision,  labour 
colonies  may  do  much  to  alleviate  some  of  the  most  severe  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  present  situation.  But  we  should  be  well  advised 
not  to  lose  sight  of  other  practicable  measures  of  reform — eg. 
better  wages,  better  housing,  technical  education,  thrift,  co¬ 
operation,  and  so  forth — which  have  already  proved  their  value 
and  effectiveness,  and  should  be  much  more  widely  extended  in 
the  future.  In  any  case  the  process  of  improvement  is  sure  to  be 
slow  aind  gradual,  and  one  which  will  put  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  patience  and  intelligence  of  all  those  who  are  really  concerned 
for  the  removal  of  this  blot  upon  our  social  system. 

H.  V.  Toynbee. 
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THE  DOUBLE  EXCHANGE  THEORY. 


T  N  the  controversy  between  protectionists  and  free  traders,  the 
former  rely  ordinarily,  in  the  main,  on  the  citation  of 
individual  instances  in  which  the  policy  they  advocate  has  been 
successful,  at  any  rate,  in  attaining  its  immediate  ends — in  which, 
as  M.  Thiers  expressed  it,  it  has  “  made  the  tall  chimneys  smoke  ” 
— and  leave  to  their  opponents  the  attempt  to  base  their  case 
on  grounds  of  general  principle.  To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  exceptions.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  them  is  to  be  found 
in  a  book  published  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Mr. 
Justice  Byles,  the  eminent  authority  on  bills  of  exchange. 


entitled  The  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  and  PopvZar  Political 
Economy  examined.  It  went  through  eight  editions  within  a 
year  or  two  of  its  publication,  and  then  fell  out  of  notice.  Last 
year,  however,  it  was  republished  with  notes  and  introduction 
by  Messrs.  Lilly  and  Devas.  The  issues  that  it  raises  may  thus 
still  be  regarded  as  live  issues.  Indeed,  its  general  line  of 
reasoning  has  done  a  good  deal  of  duty  during  the  present  fiscal 
controversy. 

Byles’s  cardinal  contention  is  set  out  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  book,  that  on  “  Home  and  Foreign  Trade.”  Mr.  Lilly,  though 
generally  speaking  in  sympathy  with  Byles’s  views,  labels  it  “  the 
Home  Trade  fallacy.”  To  follow  him  in  that  would  be  to  beg 
the  question  at  issue.  It  may  be,  at  any  rate,  equally  well 
designated  “the  Double  Exchange  theory.”  Its  true  author 
was  no  less  an  economist  than  Adam  Smith.  In  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  (v.  ii.),  he  sets  it  forth  as  follows.  It  need  hardly  be 
remarked  that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor 
of  his  free-trade  teaching. 

“The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  in  one  part  of  the 
country  in  order  to  sell  in  another  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  that 
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country  generally  replaces  by  every  such  operation  two  distinct 
capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manu¬ 
factures  of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that 
employment.  .  .  .  The  capital  which  sends  Scotch  manufactures  to 
London,  and  brings  back  English  corn  and  manufactures  to  Edinburgh, 
necessarily  replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  two  British  capitals 
which  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain. 

“  The  capital  employed  in  purchasing  foreign  gootls  for  home 
consumption,  when  this  purchase  is  made  with  the  produce  of  domestic 
industry,  replaces  too,  by  every  such  operation,  two  distinct  capitals  ; 
but  one  of  them  only  is  employed  in  supporting  domestic  industry. 
The  capital  which  sends  British  goods  to  Portugal,  and  brings  back 
Portuguese  goods  to  Great  Britain,  replaces  by  every  such  operation 
only  one  British  capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguese  one.” 

This,  then,  is  the  “  double  exchange  theory.”  As  to  its  use 
in  the  present  controversy,  the  following,  from  a  recent  dis¬ 
cussion,  will  serve  to  illustrate  it.  The  free  trader,  in  this  case 
Professor  Nicholson,  puts  forward  the  current  argument  that 
“if  foreign  labour  is  encouraged  by  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  home  industries  must  be  equally  encouraged 
because  goods  to  an  equal  value  must  be  exported  to  pay  for 
those  goods.”  The  protectionist  answers  in  effect,  “  Certainly 
not.  If,  for  example,  tramway  rails  for  use  in  Barrow  are 
ordered  from  Belgium  instead  of  being  obtained  in  Barrow 
itself,  no  doubt  English  labour  will  be  employed  in  producing 
the  goods  that  will  eventually  pay  for  them.  But  then,  if  they 
had  been  ordered  and  made  in  Barrow,  that  would  likewise  have 
been  the  case,  while,  at  the  same  time,  another  quantum  of 
English  labour  would  have  been  employed  in  making  the  rails 
themselves.  By  the  transfer  of  the  trade  to  Belgium  this  second 
quantum  of  employment  for  English  labour  is  lost  to  the  country, 
and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  put  in  its  place.”  It  must  be 
admitted  that,  as  an  answer  to  the  current  free-trade  argument, 
this  counter  argument  wears,  at  first  sight  at  any  rate,  a 
formidable  air. 

It  needs  little  reflection,  however,  to  enable  us  to  perceive 
that  it  takes  us  very  much  too  far.  It  would  lead  directly  to 
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the  conclusion  that  the  trade  of  a  protected  State — the  more 
complete  the  protection  the  better — would  almost  necessarily 
be  about  twice  as  profitable  as  that  of  a  free-trade  State  other¬ 
wise  similarly  situated.  The  trade  of  Victoria,  for  instance, 
between  186G  and  1900  should,  on  that  h5’pothesis,  have  been 
something  like  twice  as  profitable  as  that  of  New  South  Wales 
during  the  same  period.  Judged  by  every  possible  statistical 
criterion,  the  direct  reverse  of  this  was  a  good  deal  nearer  the 
truth,  especially  during  the  last  decade  of  the  period,  when 
Melbourne’s  tariff  was  highest 

Again,  it  is  obvious  on  the  surface  that  the  argument  leaves 
out  of  account  altogether  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  area 
within  which  free  trade  is  permitted.  It  can  hardly  be  open 
to  doubt  on  the  part  of  any  one,  whether  free  trader  or  pro¬ 
tectionist,  that  America  owes  her  prosperity  in  great  part  to 
the  large  area  within  which  trade  there  is  free,  or  that  the 
German  Empire  is  more  prosperous  than  it  would  ever  have 
been  possible  for  a  congeries  of  German  States,  all  protecting 
themselves  against  each  other’s  produce,  to  have  become.  But 
if  Adam  Smith’s  doctrine  in  this  instance  holds  good,  and  if  it 
is  capable  of  application  as  a  general  principle,  then  the  trade 
of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  should  have  been  approximately 
twice  as  profitable  to  each  of  these  states  as  it  is  at  present,  if 
each  had  enclosed  itself  within  an  effective  tariff  wall.  The 
same  line  of  reasoning  if  followed  up  would,  in  the  end,  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  exchange  altogether  outside  the  family 
groups  was  undesirable. 

Where,  then,  does  the  hitch  lie  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  Adam 
Smith  was,  to  some  extent,  misled  by  his  conception  of  trade 
as  being,  even  under  modem  conditions,  absolutely  identical  with 
barter.  It  is  a  conception  that  has  played  a  great  role  in  subse¬ 
quent  economics,  but  it  is,  for  all  that,  at  best  a  misleading  half 
truth.  The  phenomena  of  production  for  profit  cannot  be 
explained  without  taking  account  of  the  existence  of  money. 
By  regarding  trade  simply  as  barter,  Adam  Smith  is  led  to 
concentrate  all  his  attention  on  the  mere  fact  of  exchanges  being 
made,  of  “  replacements  of  capital,”  as  he  expresses  it,  without 
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making  the  inquiry  at  all  whether  these  exchanges  yield  any 
profit  or  not ;  and  a  fortiori,  without  inquiring  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  relative  amounts  of  profit  under  various  conditions 
of  trade,  say,  under  trade  within  a  wide  and  imder  trade  within 
a  narrow  area  respectively. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  mere  fact  of  exchanges  being 
made,  supposing  them  to  be  profitless  exchanges — if  such  a  thing 
were  possible  for  any  length  of  time — would  do  nothing  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  a  fund  for  the  employment  of 
labour.  The  whole  fund  which  is  available  in  any  country 
over  a  series  of  years  for  the  employment  of  labour  comes  from 
the  profit  on  exchanges,  and  consequently,  the  greater  the 
average  of  profits  in  a  country,  the  higher  in  the  long  run  will 
be  the  average  remuneration  of  labour.  In  considering,  there¬ 
fore,  what  system  will  be  most  conducive  to  national  prosperity, 
as  tested  by  the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  labour,  we 
may  dismiss  as  irrelevant  every  other  question  but  this  one — 
under  which  system  will  exchanges  be  likely  to  yield,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  profit?  Barrow  producers,  if  confined  to 
Barrow  trade,  might  conceivably  turn  over  their  products,  one 
to  another,  indefinitely  ;  yet,  if  they  made  little  or  no  profit  on 
their  exchanges,  employment  there  would  soon  reach  a  vanishing 
point;  while  if  Barrow  producers,  on  the  contrary,  were  allowed 
to  trade  freely  with  the  outside  world,  and  if  they  made  a 
substantial  profit  on  this  trade,  well-paid  employment  for  labour 
would  not  fail  to  follow. 

We  shall  find  that  this  conclusion — that  the  attempt  to  view  ) 

trade  as  barter  simply  is  the  source  of  the  confusion  of  thought  * 

manifested — is  confirmed,  if  we  turn  to  Byles’s  exposition  of  the 
Double  Exchange  theory.  Expanding  Adam  Smith’s  reason-  | 

ing,  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  “  entire  price  or  gross  value  of  ? 

every  home-made  article  constitutes  net  gain,  net  income,  net  !; 

revenue  to  British  subjects.”  If  therefore,  he  says,  you  purchase  | 

“  British  articles  with  British  articles,  you  create  two  aggregate  ^ 

values;”  while,  if  for  some  apparent  advantage,  the  British  ’ 

customer  deserts  the  British  market  for  a  foreign  market,  he  ^ 

sacrifices,  as  regards  the  interests  of  his  country,  one  of  those  j 
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values.  Say,  for  example,  that  the  annual  product  of  Leicester 
in  stockings  is  £500,000,  and  that  of  Dover  in  gloves  is  the 
same;  exchange  the  one  for  the  other,  and  the  result  is  that 
British  subjects  are  £1,000,000  richer  than  they  would  have 
been  otherwise.  Let  Dover,  on  the  other  hand,  take  to 
exchanging  its  product  with  Calais  instead  of  exchanging  it 
with  Leicester,  and  Britain  loses  half  a  million  sterling,  while 
France  gains  the  same  amount. 

A  reply  was  published  to  Byles’s  book,  shortly  after  its  appear¬ 
ance,  by  Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Bowring,  and  it  Is  interesting 
to  note  what  is  their  line  of  reasoning  on  the  point  in  dispute.^ 
They  remark,  rightly  enough,  that  if  it  is  the  case  that  Dover 
has  taken  to  exchanging  with  Calais  instead  of  exchanging,  as 
formerly,  with  Leicester,  then  it  must  also  be  the  case  that 
Calais  has,  at  the  same  time,  left  off  exchanging  with  some  other 
town,  say  Lyons,  in  order  to  commence  the  exchange  with  Dover. 
They  argue  accordingly  that,  if  it  is  asked  what  market  will  be 
open  to  Leicester  to  compensate  it  for  the  loss  of  its  market  in 
Dover,  the  obvious  answer  is  “  Why,  of  course,  the  Lyons  market, 
now  that  Lyons  has  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  Calais.” 

It  seems  certainly  a  somewhat  wild  suggestion  that  deserted 
Leicester  can  thus  reckon  on  being  able  to  step  at  once  into  the 
shoes  of  Calais,  and  to  take  up  its  abandoned  trade  with  Lyons, 
considering  that,  for  all  we  know,  Lyons  may  never,  up  to  that 
moment,  have  so  much  as  heard  of  Leicester,  or  Leicester  of 
Lyons.  Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  Bowring,  however,  are  quite  con¬ 
fident  that  this  is  what  will  ensue,  and  are  certain,  further,  that 
the  last  state  of  things  will  be  very  much  better  for  everybody 
than  the  first.  “  Two  new  values,”  as  they  express  it,  “  will  be 
created  for  the  benefit  of  British  subjects,  and  those  two  new 
values  will  be  greater  than  the  former  ones.”  If  that  were 
necessarily  true,  then,  of  course,  a  given  amount  of  foreign  trade 
would  always  and  certainly  be  more  profitable  than  the  same 
amount  of  home  trade — a  proposition,  at  any  rate,  as  disputable 
as  its  opposite  which  is  set  forth  by  Byles. 

'  It  is  similar  to  Ricardo’s  comment  on  the  above-quoted  passage. from  Adam 
Smith,  though  lets  cautiously  expressedi 
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This  orgy  of  rash  assertion  and  rasher  counter-assertion  is 
due  plainly  enough  to  the  attempt  to  look  at  things  as  they  are 
not,  instead  of  looking  at  them  as  they  are.  Both  the  original 
proposition  and  the  answer  to  it  lift  us  at  once  into  a  world  of 
unrealities.  In  the  actual  world  we  know  well  enough  that 
such  a  thing  never  happens  as  the  exchange  of  the  whole  of 
their  products  with  each  other  by  two  towns  like  Dover  and 
Leicester,  or  Lyons  and  Calais.  What  each  does  is  to  sell  its 
gloves  or  its  stockings  where  it  can,  probably  in  innumerable 
markets,  and  to  become,  in  its  turn,  in  the  matter  of  its  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  customer  of  innumerable  other  markets.  It  has, 
however,  become  an  established  tradition  among  economists  that 
the  fact  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods  for  money  is  to  be 
ignored,  and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  trade  are  to  be  viewed 
as  if  they  consisted  in  nothing  but  the  literal  exchange  of  goods 
for  goods.  The  trouble  is  that  into  this  imaginary  economic 
world  of  simple  barter  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  conception 
of  true  trade  profit  to  enter  at  all. 

If  schoolboys  swap  tops  for  whips,  or  Diomede  exchanges  his 
armour  with  Glaucus,  one  gains,  no  doubt,  what  the  other  loses ; 
but  the  steady  continuous  measurable  advantage  to  both  parties 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  productive  industry,  does  not  emerge 
at  all.  It  exists,  and  can  be  conceived  of  as  existing,  only  under 
a  monetary  rigime.  It  may  be  true  that,  from  a  very  general 
point  of  view — from  the  point  of  view,  let  us  say,  of  the  guiding 
intelligence  of  the  universe — the  scope  and  outcome  of  all 
commerce  presents  itself  as  simply  the  exchange  of  goods  for 
goods ;  just  as,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  the  scope  and 
outcome  of  marriage  may  present  itself  as  simply  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  species.  The  economist,  however,  who  on  that 
ground  attempts  to  view  the  economic  world  as  if  money  and 
all  the  secondary  phenomena  that  the  quest  of  money  generates 
were  unknown  and  non-existent,  hardly  acts  more  wisely  than 
would  the  sociologist  who,  on  similar  grounds,  should  attempt 
to  give  a  reasoned  account  of  social  life  without  making  any 
mention  either  of  modem  romantic  love  or  of  any  other  form  of 
the  sexual  impulse^  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  entry  of  money 
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on  the  scene  that  has  divided  economic  life  into  two  depart¬ 
ments,  that  of  production  and  that  of  consumption.  It  has  so 
entered  into  the  very  tissues  of  our  mental  nature  that  no  single 
economic  expression  has  now  the  same  meaning  as  it  would  have 
had  if  money  had  been  non-existent.^ 

The  result  of  this  fallacy  of  method  is  that  both  sides  are  led 
to  deal  very  largely  in  barren  abstractions,  and  to  leave  unasked 
most  of  the  questions  which  in  practical  life  would  be  the  first 
to  occur  to  them.  Exclusive  stress,  as  we  have  seen,  is  laid  on 
the  mere  fact  of  exchanges  being  made,  as  if  that  alone,  and  not 
the  profitableness  of  those  exchanges,  were  the  salient  matter. 
We  can  hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we  find  Adam  Smith 
himself  making  the  assertion  that,  if  a  capital  in  the  home  trade 
is  turned  over  twelve  times  while  a  capital  in  the  foreign  trade 
is  being  turned  over  once,  the  first  would  give  twenty -four 
times  more  support  to  the  industry  of  the  country  than  the 
second.  Nothing,  of  course,  is  more  certain  than  that,  if  the 
slowness  of  the  return  in  foreign  trade  was  not  compensated  by 
a  higher  profit  on  each  transaction,  no  capital  at  all  would  find 
its  way  into  such  trade.  As  to  Byles’s  doctrine  that  a  fair  price 
paid  for  a  commodity  is  net  gain  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  whom  it  is  paid,  it  involves  obviously  a  misuse  of 
language.  If  the  price  in  question  were  paid  without  any 
equivalent  at  all,  it  would  in  that  case  be  net  gain  to  them. 
How,  then,  can  it  also  be  net  gain  to  them  in  cases  where  a  fair 
equivalent  is  obtained  in  return  for  it  ?  Yet  it  is  on  this  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  whole  theory  turns.  When  he  says,  “  Purchase 
British  articles  with  British  articles  and  you  create  two  aggre¬ 
gate  values,”  exchange  half  a  million  worth  of  gloves  for  half  a 
million  worth  of  stockings  within  the  country  and  the  gain  to 
the  country  is  £1,000,000,  we  are  impelled  to  ask — Does  this 
apply  to  all  exchanges  ?  Is  it  meant  to  be  maintained  that  by 
turning  over  commodities  indefinitely  between  ourselves  we  can 
increase  our  national  wealth  indefinitely  ?  At  that  rate  the 
London  Clearing  House  returns  of  some  £230,000,000  per  week 

'  Tliis  is  a  view  that  I  have  attempted  to  establisli  at  some  length  in  my  book  on 
the  Evolution  qf  Modern  Moneij.  Sec  especially  chap,  vi.,  pt.  2. 
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would  represent  only  some  small  fraction  of  the  present  growth 
of  our  national  resources. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  the  survey  of  the  Double 
Exchange  theory  and  of  the  counter  theory  alike  appears  to  lead 
is  that  we  are  very  much  where  we  were  before  either  was 
propounded.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  true,  as  Byles  maintains, 
that  home  trade  is  always  more  profitable  to  a  country  than 
foreign  trade.  Much  less  is  it  true  that  foreign  trade  is  always 
and  necessarily  more  profitable  than  home  trade.  The  view  of 
uninstructed  common  sense,  that  sometimes  the  one  is  more 
profitable  and  sometimes  the  other,  is  the  true  one.  Can  we, 
then,  it  may  be  said,  get  no  assistance  whatever  from  considera¬ 
tions  of  general  principle  in  the  protectionist  controversy  ?  No 
doubt  we  must  rely  very  largely  for  our  guidance  on  trade 
results  under  free  trade  and  protectionist  conditions  respec¬ 
tively.  Still,  I  think  that  considerations  of  general  principle 
will  be  found  not  to  be  altogether  without  their  place  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  questions  at  issue.  We  must,  first,  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  question  whether,  in  given  circumstances, 
home  interests  might  not  gain  something  by  the  placing  of 
orders  at  home  instead  of  abroad,  and  the  very  different  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  is  ever  desirable  for  a  country  to  take  action  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  placing  of  orders  at  home  practically 
obligatory.  The  first  proposition  might  very  well  be  true,  while 
the  second  was  altogether  false.  The  protectionist  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  usually  vitiated  by  the  typical 
fallacy  of  the  school — reliance  on  the  simple  inspection  of 
isolated  cases,  with  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  widest  possible 
extension  of  the  principle  of  such  cases  will  not  bring  any  new 
and  counteracting  forces  into  play.  To  take  an  illustrative 
example  from  a  development  kindred  to  fiscal  protectionism, 
the  trade  union  policy  of  restricting  the  output.  At  Leicester, 
we  were  told  quite  recently,  an  edict  had  been  issued  by  the 
union  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  boots  put 
through  per  day  by  each  hand  must  be  reduced  by  about  25  per 
cent.,  the  reason  given  being  that  there  were  a  number  of  men 
unemployed,  and  it  was  anticipated  that,  if  the  reduction  of 
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output  were  made,  the  masters  would  require  to  put  on  more 
hands  to  get  their  orders  completed.  The  policy  might,  of 
course,  be  successful  for  the  moment,  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  in  the  end  it  must  be  suicidal.  The  boot 
trade,  in  fact,  has  just  found  it  possible  to  hold  up  its  head 
against  American  competition  by  adopting  generally  the  very 
opposite  policy,  by  making  use  of  every  appliance  that  will  save 
labour,  and  make  the  output  per  head  as  great  as  possible. 

Economics,  we  must  not  forget,  as  a  science,  is  ancilliary  to 
the  art  of  legislation ;  and  the  question  which  the  legislator  has 
always  to  ask  is,  not  what  would  occur  in  any  given  case,  but 
what  would  be  the  result  of  a  general  law  making  such  occur¬ 
rences  obligatory.  It  is  with  normal  and  ultimate  results  alone 
that  economists  and  legislators  are  alike  concerned. 

One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  Immanuel  Kant’s  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Practical  Reason,  “  Let  the  maxim  of  your  conduct 
be  one  that  holds  good  for  universal  legislation.”  Do  not,  for 
example,  use  language  to  conceal  your  thoughts.  It  may  serve 
your  purpose  for  the  time  being  to  do  so ;  but,  if  every  one 
were  compelled  by  law  to  do  so,  human  intercourse  would 
become  impossible.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  is  anything  more  than  an  analogy  between  the  moral  and 
the  economic  principle.  The  one  has  the  sanction  of  the  higher 
law,  the  other  of  expediency  only.  Still,  the  analogy  is  a  sug¬ 
gestive  one.  Both  rest  on  the  same  general  ground  of  attending, 
not  to  isolated  cases,  but  to  wide  and  ultimate  results. 

It  seems  that,  whenever  we  set  before  ourselves  the  problem 
how  we  can  increase  labour  in  a  country,  we  are  on  the  wrong 
tack ;  we  are  approaching  the  fallacy  of  Bastiat’s  candle-makers, 
who  wished  to  increase  labour  among  the  producers  of  artificial 
illuminants  by  restricting  the  supply  of  sunlight,  or  of  our  own 
ancestors  who  aimed  at  fostering  the  woollen  industry  by  enact¬ 
ing  that  corpses  should  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds.  Providence 
appears  to  have  ordained  that  the  interests  of  the  labourer  can 
only,  in  the  long  run,  be  subserved  by  lines  of  action  which, 
strange  to  say,  aim  directly,  not  at  creating  labour,  but  at  saving 
it  and  displacing  it  wherever  possible.  Most  of  the  strongest 
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heads  in  the  world  are  busy  at  this  moment,  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  production,  with  the  same  problem — How  to  dispense 
with  the  human  agent  and  to  substitute  the  machine  for  him  ? 
And  the  result  is  that,  from  decade  to  decade,  there  is  a  cease¬ 
less  tendency  in  the  world  to  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
steadier  employment.  The  free-trade  principle,  therefore,  of 
saving  all  possible  labour  in  production  by  admitting  materials 
free,  whether  called  “  raw  ”  materials  or  manufactured  products, 
and  leaving  the  issue  to  the  Fates,  is  certainly  that  which 
seems  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  general  tendencies  of 
civilization. 


William  Wakrand  Carlile. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  CONGRESS. 


■pARELY  has  there  been  a  Congress  with  a  less  interesting 
bill  of  fare  for  the  delegates  than  the  one  which  gathered 
at  Paisley  last  month.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  sittings 
were  dull,  or  that  the  immense  concourse  of  men  and  women 
were  sent  empty  away.  That  was  impossible  with  so  fine  an 
essay  before  the  Congress  as  the  one  read  by  Dr.  Max  Muller, 
the  able  leader  of  the  Swiss  co-operators,  in  which  were  many 
brilliant  passages.  In  like  manner  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  G. 
Bisset,  on  “  Is  Co-opemtion  capable  of  solving  the  Industrial 
Problem?”  and  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Knight,  on  “Land  Monopoly;  or 
Land  Values  Taxation,”  contained  some  excellent  material  for 
debate.  But  of  purely  co-operative  business  there  was  little  of 
any  moment.  The  annual  report  was  pas.sed  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  and  no  question  of  policy  agitated  the  minds  of  the 
delegates.  Of  course,  if  this  was  the  outcome  of  apathy,  it  would 
not  bo  a  healthy  sign,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  was. 
A  great  trading  movement  does  not  take  kindly  to  shocks  and 
convulsions  in  its  constitution  and  methods  every  year.  As  far 
as  there  was  any  evidence  forthcoming,  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
co-partnership  seemed  more  friendly — or,  perhaps,  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  leaders 
showed  less  indication  of  hostility  to  this  form  of  co-operation. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  a  better  co-partnership  atmosphere  in 
Scotland  than  in  England. 

Another  feature  may  be  noted— the  faithful  way  in  which 
the  delegates  attended  each  day,  and  the  splendid  discipline 
they  displayed.  In  fact,  nothing  but  this  makes  the  chairman’s 
rule  poasible.  For  over  fourteen  hundred  people  to  sit  for  three 
days  and  maintain  perfect  order  is  no  light  task,  and  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  achievement. 
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Unfortunately,  there  was  one  rather  bad  outbreak  of  anarchy, 
which  at  one  period  looked  ugly.  There  were  standing  at  one 
time  some  ten  delegates  openly  defying  the  chair,  and  hisses 
were  directed  at  a  speaker.  This  is  a  new  thing  at  Congress, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  more  will  be  heard  of  such  dis¬ 
orderly  methods.  What  added  to  the  significance  of  this  re¬ 
grettable  incident  was  the  fact  that  this  rowdyism  emanated 
from  Socialists  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  social  problem  could 
only  be  solved  outside  voluntary  co-operation.  Certain  it  is 
that  Karl  Marx  made  no  fresh  disciples  that  day. 

Whatever  the  Congress  may  have  lacked  in  purely  co-operative 
business,  it  was  full  of  interest  on  its  political  side.  In  fact, 
there  was  only  one  topic  which  really  gripped  the  delegates — 
that  of  the  proposal  to  join  forces  with  the  Labour  Representa¬ 
tion  Committee.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  genesis  of  this 
untimely  suggestion,  which  was  almost  Gilbertian  in  its  humour. 
It  was  fathered  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  a  whole,  and 
summarily  disowned  by  two-thirds  of  its  constituent  elements. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  serious  break  down  in  the  machinery  of 
the  Co-operative  Union.  However,  to  come  to  the  .substance 
of  the  central  feature  of  the  Congress.  The  debate  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Tweddell,  on  “  Direct 
Representation  in  Parliament,”  in  which  some  obvious  fallacies 
were  admirably  expressed.  The  appeal  Avas  sometimes  to  high 
sentiment,  more  often  to  cla.ss  prejudices,  but  seldom  to  reason. 
The  disabilities  of  co-operators  under  the  present  system  were 
loudly  asserted,  but  there  was  a  singular  avoidance  of  any 
specific  case.  Mr.  Tweddell  did,  indeed,  venture  to  cite  one 
instance — that  of  income  tax — and  then  he  was  hopelessly 
wrong  in  his  facts.  Ho  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  alleged  present  exemption  from  income  tax  of  co-operators. 
That  no  such  exemption  exists  has  been  repeatedly  made  clear 
by  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  How  little  co-operation 
depends  upon  Parliament  was  really  emphasized  by  the  paper. 
Space  forbids  any  detailed  criticism  of  it,  and,  indeed,  it  re¬ 
ceived  scant  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  delegates,  who 
did  not  care  for  what  Mr.  Tweddell  said,  but  a  good  deal  about 
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what  he  proposed  to  do.  The  resolution  appeared  in  this  form 
on  the  agenda — 

“(1)  That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  necessary,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  that  co-operators,  in  and  through  their  own  organization,  should 
take  a  larger  share  in  the  legislative  and  administrative  government 
of  the  country. 

“(2)  That  the  Congress  is  further  of  opinion  that  this  object  can 
be  best  attained  by  joining  our  forces  with  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee,  thus  forming  a  strong  party  of  progress  and  reform  ;  and 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  is  hereby  instructed  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  resolution.” 

For  tactical  reasons,  the  promoters  asked  to  have  the  resolution 
divided,  so  that  the  two  parts  might  be  voted  on  separately. 
Permission  was  granted,  with  the  result  that  the  first  portion 
was  carried  by  654  to  271,  a  majority  of  383.  The  extent  of 
the  minority  was  remarkable,  for  the  resolution  was  only  re¬ 
garded  as  giving  expression  to  a  pious  opinion.  The  real  fight 
took  place  on  the  second  part,  to  which  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  was  moved : — 

“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  it  is  not  advisable  for  the 
movement  to  ally  itself  with  any  political  party,  and  it  hereby  empha¬ 
tically  disapproves  of  the  second  resolution  dealing  with  Parliamentary 
representation,  which  recommends  the  movement  to  join  its  forces  with 
those  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee.” 

It  soon  became  apparent  in  the  debate  that  the  attempt  to 
capture  the  Co-operative  Congress  would  signally  fail,  and  the 
figures  handed  in  by  the  tellers  confirmed  this  view.  They 
■were — 

Agiunst  joining  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  ..  ..  801 

For  ««  II  n  n  ••  ••  135 

Majority  . 666 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  were  actually  136  less  delegates 
who  voted  for  association  with  a  political  party  than  recorded 
their  votes  against  political  action  of  even  the  mildest  kind  and 
quite  apart  from  any  outside  body. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  attitude  of 
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the  majority  and  the  significance  of  the  vote.  First  of  all,  the 
minority  could  not  have  had  more  favourable  circumstances  for 
success.  Their  leader  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  official  circle, 
a  man  of  ready  speech  and  consummate  knowledge  of  men  and 
things.  Then  Scotland  was  an  excellent  battle-ground  for  the 
Socialists.  They  are  stronger  there  than  in  England.  They  had 
the  advantage  of  introducing  the  resolution  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  were  able  to  use  the 
inevitable  irritation  which  ensues  from  a  course  of  lobbying, 
which,  by  the  way,  would  not  cease  if  there  were  official  co- 
operators  in  Parliament.  But  these  and  other  advantages  did 
not  suffice  to  avert  a  crushing  defeat.  Why  ? 

Probably  fear  of  the  disruption  likely  to  follow  the  alliance 
with  any  particular  political  party  was  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  in  bringing  the  result  about  Nor  was  this  either  an 
unworthy  motive  or  an  improbable  event.  The  first  duty  of 
co-operators  is  to  their  own  movement.  The  gigantic  statistics 
of  co-operation  represent  trading.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
superstructure,  and  anything  which  tends  to  reduce  its  volume 
makes  to  that  extent  less  possible  those  moral  and  social  reforms 
which  are  the  ultimate  justification  of  co-operation.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  introduction  of  party 
politics  would  injuriously  affect  the  trade  of  the  societies. 
When,  however,  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  varied  are  the  political 
opinions  of  the  members,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  bring 
ruin  on  the  movement  by  the  withholding  of  purchases,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  recognize  the  solid  ground  for  these  fears. 
Members  of  co-operative  societies  would  be  much  freer  in  this 
respect  than  trade  unionists,  who  are  debarred  from  taking 
extreme  steps  in  consequence  of  the  benefits  they  would  lose 
if  they  refused  to  pay  the  Labour  Representation  Committee 
levy. 

Added  to  this  general  fear  of  the  outcome  of  the  abandonment 
•if  the  non-party  attitude,  there  was  undoubtedly  in  the  minds 
of  the  delegates  a  strong  dislike  of  the  Socialist  element  in  the 
Labour  Representation  Committee,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
dominates  its  policy.  Though  the  economic  thinking  at  Congress 
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raay  not  be  very  close,  it  is  acute  enough  to  see  that  the  aims 
of  men  who  declare  against  the  right  of  private  possession  are 
fundamentally  opposed  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  endow  the 
poorest  with  property,  acquired  collectively,  but  with  the  right 
of  private  ownership.  Both  the  spirit  and  outlook  of  the  two 
are  entirely  different.  The  one  loses  the  individual  in  the 
crowd ;  the  other  always  keeps  him  in  sight.  In  the  one  case 
it  is  practical  social  reform;  in  the  other  the  doctrinaire  is 
supreme.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  affiliation  with 
the  Labour  Representation  Committee  involves  collective  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  the  candidates  run  under  its  auspices — a 
truly  heavy  responsibility,  having  regard  to  some  of  the  men 
who  are  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  advanced  by  the  supporters 
of  the  change  was  the  contention  that  the  Congress  was  already 
committed  to  political  action  by  virtue  of  its  previous  discussion 
of  such  questions  as  free  trade,  land,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be 
that  the  Congress  has  travelled  too  far  in  this  direction ;  but, 
whether  this  is  so  or  not,  there  is  a  vital  distinction  between 
the  consideration  of  matters  of  this  kind  and  association  with 
a  political  party.  The  difference  is  one  both  of  principle  and 
expediency.  Every  resolution  has  first  to  run  the  ordeal  of  the 
rules  and  standing  orders,  and  then  it  is  brought  under  review 
by  the  entire  Congress,  which  enables  all  sections  of  political 
thought  to  pass  judgment  on  it.  Even  if  the  bounds  of  non- 
party  politics  are  exceeded,  it  is  done  in  the  light  of  day,  and 
subject  to  free  criticism.  The  effect  of  joining  an  outside  body 
like  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  would  be  the  reverse 
of  this.  Congress  would  have  little  or  no  control  in  actual 
practice.  Political  machines  are  not  worked  by  crowds,  and 
the  Labour  Representation  Committee  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  As  to  tactics,  co-operators  have  now  an  independent 
position.  They  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  party.  Liberal,  Tory, 
or  Socialist.  Decisions  are  reached  in  open  Congress,  and  the 
politician  assesses  them  highly  just  because  of  the  non-party 
character  of  the  gathering,  which  he  knows  is  more  likely  to 
be  representative  of  co-operative  thought  than  action  taken 
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under  the  pressure  of  a  political  caucus.  Congress  is  now  free 
to  speak  its  mind  on  any  question;  as  one  of  the  constituent 
portions  of  the  Labour  Representation  Committee  it  would  become 
little  more  than  a  mere  political  echo  on  matters  outside  its  own 
official  and  technical  business. 

But  those  who  only  see  in  the  vote  of  Congress  the  defeat  of 
a  particular  proposal  miss  much  of  its  significance.  It  weis 
evident  that  even  a  few  of  the  prominent  leaders,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  grown  tired  of  the  humdrum  of  co-operative 
work,  and  had  been  caught  by  the  more  exciting  attractions  of 
politics,  whilst,  of  course,  the  State  Socialists  did  not  disguise 
their  intention  to  give  political  action  the  premier  place.  Once 
countenance  this,  and  co-operation  as  a  great  branch  of  social 
reform  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  politics,  and  it 
would  no  longer  have  a  distinctive  position.  The  delegates  had 
a  foretaste  of  this  evil  in  the  reiterated  declarations  of  Socialist 
speakers  that  their  living  faith  was  centred  in  State  ownership 
and  intervention,  not  in  that  voluntary  thrift  and  effort  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  co-operation.  The  effect  of  this  made 
itself  plain  in  the  debate.  Instead  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  a 
question,  there  were  abortive  discussions  of  matters  appropriate 
enough  in  a  political  meeting,  but  foreign  to  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Congress.  With  affiliation  to  the  Labour  Representation 
Committee  an  accomplished  fact,  the  party  politician  would  be 
dominant  and  his  trail  everywhere.  The  delegates  by  their 
wise  decision  have  averted  this  danger,  and  left  co-operative 
societies  free  from  party  entanglements.  This  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  voluntary  principle  must  strengthen  co¬ 
operation,  even  if  the  only  result  be  the  retirement  from  it  of 
those  who  have  never  regarded  it  as  having  any  but  a  Socialist 
propagandist  value.  They  alone  have  cause  to  complain  of  the 
decisive  vote  of  the  Co-operative  Congress. 

F.  Maddison. 
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I.  The  Ethical  Point  of  View. 

WHAT  do  we  mean  by  Commercial  Morality  ?  Certainly  not 
that  there  is  a  morality  which  belongs,  and  is  peculiar,  to 
commerce.  That  is  the  claim  that  we  exist  to  fight.  Morality 
is  nothing  if  it  is  not  universal.  The  principles  of  conduct,  the 
convictions  of  conscience,  are  by  their  very  condition  absolute. 
The  man  who  acts  in  commerce  is  the  same  man  who  manifests 
himself  in  all  other  departments  of  life,  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  responsibilities.  For  his  will  is  one,  and  cannot,  according 
to  the  Lord’s  own  verdict,  divide  itself,  so  that  it  serves  two 
masters.  Here  is  our  central  Christian  position.  Man  has 
one  Master.  His  life  obeys  one  dominant  motive  and  law.  One 
character,  and  one  only,  can  be  building  itself  up  under  the 
diversity  of  his  decisions.  One  bias,  one  bent,  is  being  formed ; 
and  this,  inevitably,  and  in  everything  he  does. 

Commerce  cannot,  therefore,  have  a  peculiar  ethic  of  its  own ; 
any  more  than  there  can  be  one  code  of  morality  for  doctors,  and 
another  for  lawyers,  and  another  for  the  clergy.  The  elementary 
principles  of  conduct — truth,  honesty,  justice,  unselfishness — are 
meant  to  dominate  all  our  actions  in  every  trade  and  profession. 
This  is  what  the  Christian  Social  Union  intends  by  asserting 
that  Christ  must  be  exhibited  as  sole  Lord  of  human  life. 

By  commercial  morality,  then,  we  mean  morality  as  applied 
to  commerce.  How  do  the  universal  principles  of  conduct 
manifest  themselves  in  action  upon  all  the  enormous  field  of 
commercial  affairs?  Obviously,  in  so  intricate  and  subtle  a 
world  as  that  of  modern  industry — with  its  infinite  ramifications, 
and  its  delicately  s|>ecialized  functions,  and  its  inwoven  mesh  of 
complicated  services,  and  its  varied  interchange  of  material  and 
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opportunity,  and  its  pliable  variation  of  everchanging  values — 
it  will  need  hard  study  and  concentrated  attention,  to  follow  all 
the  plain  dictates  of  duty  into  their  detailed  application.  Nor 
will  the  application,  when  it  is  detected,  be  without  anxiety, 
and  strain,  and  effort,  and  discipline,  and  sacrifice.  But  why 
should  we  be  surprised  at  this  ?  It  is  never  very  easy  to  be 
good  at  anything.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  often  of 
severe  hardship,  to  succeed  at  all  in  doing  anything  right. 
Personal  discipline,  and  personal  self-sacrifice,  are  the  inevitable 
prices  that  must  be  paid,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  behests  of 
an  enlightened  and  active  conscience,  in  handling  so  difficult  and 
perilous  a  matter  as  modem  commerce.  And  all  the  more  if,  in 
examining  the  conditions  of  commercial  morality  as  they  actually 
exist,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  whole  sections  of 
practice  which,  though  tolerated  in  the  trade,  fail  hopelessly  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  moral  law. 

Let  us  try  to  take  some  measure  of  the  malpractices  that  are 
met  with;  remembering  always  that,  behind  all  the  distresses 
and  shocks,  the  very  existence  of  this  vast  fabric  of  industry 
would  be  impossible,  if  it  could  not  count  on  a  wonderful  force 
of  uprightness  and  simplicity  and  soundness,  underlying  its  main 
business,  and  sustaining  it  in  being. 

II.  The  Extent  of  Malpractices. 

i.  There  can  be  no  serious  dispute  about  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  enormous  mass  of  fraud  and  deception  in  connexion  with 
trade  and  commerce,  as  shown  by  the  private  and  confidential 
information  collected  by  the  Christian  Social  Union.^ 

it  Taking  a  broad  view  of  all  the  information  obtained, 
whether  verbal  or  written,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  a  very  real 
distinction  between  large  and  small  traders,  or  between  principals 
and  their  subordinate  agents.  This  distinction,  of  course,  is  by 
no  means  absolute.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  men  who 
transact  business  to  a  fairly  large  extent,  or  who  enjoy  a 

‘  For  typical  examples  of  this  evidence,  see  a  pamphlet  on  Comtiurcial  Morality, 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union. 
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practical  monopoly  as  owning  a  well'cstablished  trade  with  an 
assured  amount  of  custom,  are  more  or  less  distinguishable  from 
those  who  occupy  various  positions  in  the  descending  scale. 
Obviously,  the  former  would  be  less  likely  to  be  tempted  to 
indulge  in  tricks  of  trade  or  to  condescend  to  petty  meannesses.^ 

(iii.)  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  for  our  present  purpose 
to  quote  the  testimony  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  regard  to  one  specidc  form  of  corruption.  The  practice  of 
bribery  is  exceedingly  common  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  and  ought  to  be  condemned  by  every  healthy  conscience. 
A  few  years  ago,  therefore,  the  Chamber  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  extent  of  secret  commissions,  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  council  of  the 
Chamber  on  July  7,  1898.  No  less  than  twenty  of  the  trade 
sections  of  the  Chamber  were  represented  on  this  committee, 
and  many  communications  were  also  received  from  other  trade 
associations  and  chambers  of  commerce.  In  view  of  the  evidence 
thus  collected,  the  following  indictment  was  drawn  up : — 

“  Your  committee  conclude,  from  the  evidence  before  them,  that  secret 
commissions  in  various  forms  arc  prevalent  in  almost  all  trades  and 
professions  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  in  some  trades  the  practice  has 
increased,  and  is  increasing  ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  practice 
is  producing  great  evil  alike  to  the  morals  of  the  commercial  community 
and  to  the  profits  of  honest  traders.” 

The  committee  also  admit  that  “  the  mass  of  corruption  which  tho 
evidence  before  the  committee  shows  to  exist  may  appear  to  some 
persons  so  great  and  complex  as  tu  render  it  hopeless  to  struggle 
towards  purity ;  ”  but  they  do  not  take  this  view  of  the  matter.  Some¬ 
thing  might  be  done,  they  Irclieve,  to  check  these  abuses  by  legislation, 
which  should  “  render  criminal  tho  payment,  the  receipt,  the  offering, 
and  tho  solicitation  of  any  corrupt  payment.  .  .  .  Many  persons,”  we 
are  told,  “  who  allow  themselves  to  bo  parties  to  an  illegal  transaction, 
would  shrink  with  fear  from  the  same  transaction  when  made  criminal  ;  ” 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  warned  that  “  it  is  never  safe  for  criminal 
legislation  to  advance  very  far  beyond  the  public  conscience,  and  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  that  conseience  is  yet  enlightened  on  the  matter.” 

'  Compare  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  conclusion :  ”  While  the  great  and 
direct  frauds  have  been  diminishing,  the  MtnaU  and  indirect  frauds  have  been 
increasing,  alike  in  variety  and  in  number  ”  ^The  Morals  of  Traded 
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III.  Practices  to  be  condemned. 

L  On  the  part  of  the  seller. 

(а)  Adulteration  of  goods  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
known  to  the  buyer. 

(б)  False  or  intentionally  misleading  statements  as  to  the 
quality  or  history  of  goods. 

(c)  Commissions  to  employees  (as  distinct  from  regular 
fees  to  commission  agents  or  brokers),  except  where  the  fact 
and  the  amount  could  easily  be  known  and  would  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction. 

{d)  Deception  as  to  the  prices  current  of  any  particular 
article. 

(ii.)  On  the  part  of  the  buyer. 

(а)  “Bargaining,”  i.e.  trying  to  beat  down  the  price  of 
an  article  below  its  normal  cost  of  production. 

(б)  Buying  cheap  articles  irrespective  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  may  have  been  produced,  e.g.  by 
“  sweating.” 

(c)  Leaving  debts  unpaid  for  long  perioda 
IV.  Remedies. 

i.  Something  might  be  done  by  legislation  to  check  the  most 
serious  evils ;  e.g.  the  Bill  before  Parliament  dealing  with  secret 
commissiona 

ii.  Much  might  also  be  done  independently  of  legislation,  by 
the  combined  action  of  particular  trades  or  professions,  e.g.  in 
connexion  with  secret  commissions  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recommends — (a)  The  more  frequent  enforcement 
of  the  civil  rights  of  the  principal ;  (&)  that  all  professional  and 
trade  bodies  should  make  an  emphatic  declaration  on  the  subject 
of  secret  commissions ;  ^  (c)  that  traders  should  make  a  definite 

'  For  instance,  every  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  signs 
a  declaration  in  the  following  terms ;  *'  I  promise  and  agree  that  I  will  not  accept 
any  trade  or  other  discounts  or  illicit  or  surreptitious  commissions  or  allowances  in 
connexion  with  any  works  the  execution  of  which  I  may  be  engaged  to  superintend, 
or  with  any  professional  business  which  may  be  entrusted  to  me.” 
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agreement  that  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  bribe,  commission,  or 
present  shall  be  offered  or  given  by  them  to  any  one ;  (d)  that 
tradesmen  and  householders  should  issue  notices  warning  against 
the  payment  of  commissions  to  agents  or  servants  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  principals. 

iiL  Individual  consumers  may  also  help  by  giving  their 
custom  by  preference  only  to  those  tradesmen  who  observe 
the  standard  regulations  for  their  respective  trades  in  each 
district. 

In  this  connexion  three  facts  are  perfectly  obvious.  First, 
that  most  of  the  tricks  and  immoralities  of  trade  are  due  to 
the  increasing  stress  of  competition.  Secondly,  that  it  is  the 
ordinary  consumer  who  is  largely  to  blame  for  this  excessive 
competition,  through  the  prevailing  passion  for  cheap  bargains. 
And,  thirdly,  that  the  responsibility  of  ultimately  deciding  how 
trade  should  be  carried  on  lies  upon  the  conscience  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  general  public.  As  Professor  Marshall  says, 
“  Public  opinion,  based  on  sound  economics  and  just  morality, 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  become  ever  more  and  more  the  arbiter 
of  the  conditions  of  industry.”  ^ 


V.  The  Responsibility  of  a  Christian. 

Now,  if  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  pressure  that 
issues  in  all  this  corruption  is  thrown  back  on  the  consumer,  on 
the  ordinary  citizen,  how  is  he  to  act  in  order  to  discharge  his 
obligations  and  to  free  his  conscience?  He  finds  himself  in 
presence  of  an  immense  world  of  facts  which  stretches  far 
beyond  his  sight,  his  grasp,  his  control.  He  is  touching  this 
world  in  an  inconceivable  number  of  ways,  and  is,  therefore, 
incessantly  affecting  it  for  good  or  for  evil.  How  can  he  follow 
the  effects  that  he  produces  ?  How  can  he  know  what  he  really 
is  doing  ? 

Individually,  he  would  be  hopelessly  impotent  He  could 
have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  skill  to  imderstand  when 


‘  Economics  qf  Industry,  p.  411. 
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he  was  right  or  when  he  was  wrong.  But,  mercifully,  we  are 
none  of  us  left  to  our  own  poor  helpless  individuality.  We  are 
“social  animals,”  members  of  an  organized  society;  and  it  is 
through  playing  our  part  in  this  social  membership  that  we 
can  do  something  to  contribute  our  quota  of  force  in  the  right 
direction.  For  this  society,  whether  in  its  corporate  or  official 
capacity,  or  through  voluntary  combination,  has  set  itself  to 
reduce  this  mass  of  industrial  facts  to  law  and  order,  so  as  to 
secure  healthy  and  fit  conditions  of  trading.  It  is  our  first  duty, 
as  citizens,  to  uphold  these  laws  which  make  for  the  honesty 
of  industrial  life.  Through  them  we  can  discharge  our  own 
responsibility. 

Turn  we,  then,  to  these  laws.  Where  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
How  can  we  effectually  back  them  ?  They  are  divided  into  (a) 
laws  of  trade,  and  (6)  laws  of  State.  The  first  regulate,  broadly, 
the  whole  area  of  wages.  The  second  control  the  conditions 
under  which  industry  is  carried  on.  Now,  here  lies  our  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  have  to  do  our  level  best  to  work  in  with  all  that 
makes  for  regulated  system,  and  for  organized  co-operation,  in 
trade. 

i.  Wherever,  for  instance,  a  rate  of  pay  has  been  agreed  upon 
between  employers  and  employed,  so  that  there  is  some  recogniz¬ 
able  standard  of  what  constitutes  a  fair  wage  in  this  or  that 
trade,  there  we  can  limit  our  dealings  to  the  firms  which  conform 
to  the  agreement.  By  doing  this,  we  know  what  we  are  about. 
We  can  be  sure,  up  to  that  point,  that  we  are  reinforcing  the 
elemental  conditions  of  healthy  trading;  and  that  we  ai’e  not 
unwittingly  lending  ourselves  to  the  work  of  lowering  the 
standards  of  efficiency,  nor  creating  the  temptation  to  under-cut 
prices,  and  to  sweat  down  wages.  We  can  equitably  refuse  to 
deal  with  firms  which  decline  to  offer  us  a  like  security.  This 
is  what  the  “  White  Lists  ”  prepared  by  the  Christian  Social 
Union  propose  to  make  practicable.^  In  trades,  such  as  tailoring 
or  printing,  it  can  put  us  in  possession  of  the  area  wherein 
certain  fixed  agreements  between  master’s  and  men  hold  good. 

'  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  policy,  see  a  pamphlet  on  Preferential  Dealing , 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union. 
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Or,  again,  in  certain  selected  localities,  it  can  bring  about  some 
such  agreement  throughout  the  main  firms  in  the  place,  say  in 
drapery  or  in  baking ;  and  then  the  ground  is,  so  far,  assured. 
Anybody  can  know  what  he  is  at.  Of  course  the  agreement 
may  only  secure  very  elementary  conditions;  but,  at  least,  it 
afibrds  to  the  consumer  the  certainty  that  he  is  not  ministering 
to  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  that  he  is  acting  in  concert  with 
the  bettermost  conditions  that  hold  in  the  trade. 

ii.  Again,  whatever  standard  of  conditions  has  been  laid  down 
by  the  law  of  the  State  for  the  regulation  of  industry  in  work¬ 
shops  and  factories  has  a  paramount  claim  upon  our  conscience ; 
and  we  are  criminally  guilty  if  we  knowingly  support  firms  by 
which  this  legal  standard  is  being  violated.  Our  whole  custom 
is  bound  to  lie,  wherever  we  can  secure  it,  within  the  area 
over  which  the  State  regulations  are  given  their  full  and  free 
play.i 

This  will  not,  indeed,  directly  attack  the  evils  of  commercial 
corruption,  but,  indirectly,  it  will  save  us  from  forcing  the  fury 
of  competition  by  our  ignorant  demands ;  and  it  is  to  this  stress 
of  competition  to  meet  consumers’  needs  that  the  corruption  is 
so  largely  due.  We  shall  prove  our  readiness  to  co-operate 
with  the  firms  that  work  for  sound  and  honest  dealing,  and 
shall  convince  them  of  our  willingness  to  trust  them  whenever 
they  will  give  us  the  chance.  Our  dealings  will  be  grounded  on 
mutual  confidence,  and  not  on  the  rooted  suspicion  which  compels 
men  to  take  refuge  in  underhand  tricks.  We  shall  be  doing 
our  utmost  to  bring  our  industrial  transactions  up  into  the 
light  of  day,  in  which  fraud  becomes  an  anachronism. 

iii.  So  much  for  the  consumer’s  responsibility  with  regard 
to  corruption.  There  remains  the  problem  at  what  point  the 
responsibility  of  any  one  engaged  in  commerce  begins  for  the 
morality  which  he  finds  customary  in  the  trade.  It  would  be 
fatal  to  moral  progress,  and  the  complete  negation  of  Christian 
obligations,  if  individuals  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  false  to 
the  witness  of  their  own  consciences,  and  to  conform  to  what 

'  See  Miss  Qertrade  M.  Tnckwell’s  Industrial  Work  and  Industrial  Laws, 
issued  by  the  Industrial  Law  Committee,  5,  Palmer  Street,  ^Yestminster. 
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they  knew  to  be  dishonest  practices,  simply  because  it  was 
customary. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  can  only  be  regarded  as  accountable 
for  those  statements  and  actions  for  which  he  assumes  responsi* 
bility,  or  for  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  he  cannot  morally 
be  without  responsibility.  Hence  the  agent  cannot  be  regarded 
as  accountable  when,  e.g.,  (a)  the  secretary  of  a  cabinet  minister, 
or  the  clerk  of  a  company  or  public  body,  or  the  secretary  of  a 
private  individual  writes  in  some  such  form  as  “  I  am  instructed 
to  say ;  ”  (b)  a  clerk  writes  a  letter  or  telegram  which  his 
employer  signs,  or  to  which  by  instruction  he  aflfixes  his  employer’s 
name;  (c)  a  servant  sends  a  telegram  or  posts  or  delivers  a 
letter  written  by  his  master,  the  contents  of  which  he  knows ; 
{d)  a  servant  makes  statements  on  his  master’s  responsibility ; 
(e)  a  printer  prints  or  a  publisher  publishes  a  circular  or  book 
bearing  an  author’s  name,  or  otherwise  showing  that  it  is  not 
the  work  of  the  printer  or  publisher. 

In  all  such  cases  questions  would  arise  how  far  it  could  be 
right  to  continue  acting  as  an  agent  when  so  acting  would  mean 
to  be  habitually  helping  in  some  wrong.  This,  rather  than  the 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  statements  made  on  another’s  responsi¬ 
bility,  appears  to  be  the  main  point.  For  instance,  a  publisher 
might  have  to  consider  whether  he  would  publish  a  book,  for 
which  the  author  was  responsible,  which  was  likely  to  promote 
infidelity  or  immorality ;  a  printer,  whether  he  would  print  a 
circular  likely  to  promote  fraud ;  a  clerk  of  a  swindling  company, 
whether  he  would  give  any  assistance  to  the  swindle.  Thus  in 
many  matters  where  these  questions  arise  they  could  not 
ultimately  be  settled  on  the  mere  point  as  to  responsibility  for 
the  statement  itself.  Obviously,  each  case  must  be  judged  by 
itself ;  for  the  conditions  and  gradations  of  responsibility  will  vary 
indefinitely. 

Still,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  deal  with  the  difficult  occa¬ 
sions  in  which  a  man  may  find  himself,  whether  in  action  or 
speech,  directly  concerned  with  the  habitual  frauds  of  trade. 
He  finds  himself,  for  example,  expected  to  make  assurances  to  a 
buyer  about  the  quality  of  a  stuff  which  he  knows  to  be  untrue ; 
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or  perhaps,  in  the  building  trade,  he  is  implicated  in  scamping 
work  or  material,  so  that  his  master  may  not  be  broken  by  the 
too  low  tender  to  which  he  has  pledged  himself.  In  either  case, 
refusal  to  fall  in  with  the  custom  means  instant  dismissal. 

Up  and  down  the  entire  world  of  industry,  such  situations 
are  incessantly  occurring,  and  again  and  again  we  are  countered 
in  our  efforts  to  bring  men  and  women  to  the  Holy  Communion 
b}'^  the  retort,  “  I  cannot  morally  face  Communion,  and  keep  my 
place  in  my  shop  or  office.”  Here  is  a  deadly  dilemma. 

If,  in  clear  or  extreme  cases,  we  are  forced  to  say,  “  Touch  not 
the  unclean  thing ;  come  out  of  it ;  resign !  ”  we  are  under  strong 
obligations  to  see  to  it  that  their  resignations  serve  to  convict 
and  to  shatter  the  iniquitous  system  which  necessitated  them. 
They  must  not  be  driven  out  to  no  purpose,  to  leave  the  scandal 
in  full  possession.  They,  who  have  to  be  so  advised,  must  find 
themselves  encompassed  by  a  great  company,  who  will  see  them 
through  the  trouble,  and  will  not  rest  until  their  wrongs  are 
righted. 

It  is  here  that  we  recognize  the  need  of  a  society  such  as  our 
Christian  Social  Union,  which  could,  if  only  it  obtained  the 
weight  and  strength  that  it  deserves,  throw  its  protective 
sanction  over  those  who  suffered  for  their  heroic  protest ;  and 
which  could,  by  its  influence,  secure  in  a  multitude  of  cases  that 
the  wrong  should  not  be  carried  on.  The  exposure  of  the 
illegitimate  practices  by  the  Union  might  serve  to  secure  their 
ceasing;  and  the  knowledge  that  a  strong  independent  body 
outside  would  support  the  refusal  of  those  employed  to  conform 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  their  protest  effective,  and  to  remove 
its  provocation. 

An  immense  blow  might  be  dealt  to  commercial  immorality 
by  such  deliberate  and  corporate  action ;  for  it  is  surprising  how 
quick  is  the  response  when  once  trade  is  challenged  by  public 
criticism.  Falsities  and  cruelties  have  a  singular  way  of  vanish* 
ing  when  once  the  light  is  felt  to  be  on  them.  The  mere 
existence  of  a  trade  union  is  enough,  very  often,  to  secure  that 
illicit  practices  disappear  of  themselves  out  of  the  trade  con¬ 
cerned.  And,  in  the  same  way,  the  knowledge  that  a  society 
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existed  to  secure  for  workers  the  right  to  a  clear  conscience, 
would  of  itself  be  enough  to  clear  the  commercial  atmosphere  of 
all  taint  of  wrong.  In  this  way  the  Christian  Social  Union 
would  fulfil  its  task  of  claiming  for  the  Christian  Law  the 
ultimate  authority  to  rule  social  practice,  and  of  presenting 
Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Master  and  King,  the 
enemy  of  wrong  and  selfishness,  the  power  of  righteousness 
and  love. 

H.  S.  Holland. 

J.  Carter. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

The  Supply  of  Wheat. — In  the  April  number  of  the  Economic 
Review,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  extraordinary  variation  in  the 
exporting  capacities  of  the  chief  whcat>exporting  countries.  Statistics 
were  given  for  the  thirty-three  weeks  ending  February  11th.  It  is 
now  possible  to  bring  these  statistics  up  to  May  6tb,  which  covers 
a  period  of  forty-hve  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two,  and  the  variations 
shown  are  really  surprising.  During  the  four  years  1901-5  the 
following  variations  have  taken  place. 

1 .  Russia  has  more  than  doubled  her  export,  the  increase  being  from 
70,000,000  bushels  to  142,000,000  bushels. 

2.  India  has  more  than  quintupled  her  export,  t.e.  from  12,000,000 
bushels  to  67,500,000  bushels. 

3.  Argentina  has  more  than  quadrupled  her  export,  i.e.  from 
19,000,000  to  80,500,000  bushels. 

4.  The  United  States  and  Canada  together  have  reduced  their 
export  by  nearly  three-fourths,  the  actual  reduction  being  from 
219,500,000  bushels  to  59,000,000 — a  total  reduction  of  over 
160,000,000  bushels ! 

5.  Australia,  after  exporting  17,000,000  bushels  in  1901-2  exported 
nothing  in  1902-3,  and  this  year  has  nearly  doubled  her  export,  the 
figure  being  32,000,000  bushels. 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  the  vast  changes  that  are  taking 
place  among  the  world’s  wheat  producers.  If  they  had  happened  to 
occur  in  a  different  order,  they  might  have  caused  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  British  Isles  to  swerve  about  in  an  alarming  fashion.  But  the 
singular  thing  is  that  these  great  variations  have  occurred  in  such  a 
way  as  almost  entirely  to  counterbalance  one  another;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  price  of  wheat  in  London  has  hardly  varied  Id.  per  quarter 
between  February  and  June.  The  steadiness  has  been  quite  unusual — 
not  once  since  September,  1904,  has  wheat  gone  below  30*.  per  quarter 
or  above  31s.  It  is  obvious  that  the  power  to  take  advantage  of 
this  accidental  equilibrium  of  forces  has  been  due  to  the  British  market 
being  the  one  great  open  wheat  market  of  the  world.  It  is  in  London 
that  the  price  of  wheat  finds  its  natural  level,  and  the  British  people 
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arc  thus  enabled  to  purchase  wheat  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can 
be  purchased  at  any  given  season.  It  is  obvious  that  this  advan¬ 
tage  would  cease  to  operate  if  differential  duties  were  to  be  imposed 
against  the  wheat  produced  in  Russia,  Argentina,  and  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain’s  position  in  the  neutral  markets  would  be 
commercially  worsened  to  this  extent. 

If  an  object  lesson  be  desired  showing  the  process  of  an  artificially 
limited  field  of  supply  in  actual  operation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
glance  over  the  American  tariff  wall  to  see  what  is  happening  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  January  and  April  numbers 
of  this  Review  that  the  wheat  produced  within  the  American  tariff 
wall  had  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  wheat  merchants  could 
afford  to  neglect  the  export  surplus,  and  were  instead  devoting  their 
energies  to  upholding  the  domestic  prices  in  America  to  the  utmost 
height  consistent  with  the  exclusion  of  foreign  wheat.  It  was  shown 
how  these  speculations  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  this  high  price 
throughout  the  States  for  many  months  to  the  obvious  detriment  of 
American  industry.  It  is  now  possible  to  trace  this  movement  a 
little  further,  and  to  see  what  has  happened.  In  February,  wheat 
was  quoted  at  $1.23^,  or  about  7«.  6<f.  per  quarter  above  the  London 
price.  Towards  the  end  of  March  rumours  began  to  spread  that  the 
Government  report  of  the  1905  crop  would  prove  to  be  favourable, 
and  prices  at  once  begun  to  fall.  The  report  was  published  on  April 
10th,  by  which  date  prices  had  fallen  to  $1.11.  The  condition  of  the 
new  crop  was  pronounced  exceptionally  favourable.  Prices  hovered 
for  a  few  days,  till  on  April  18th  they  fell  down  with  a  crash,  reaching 
91  cents  on  April  27th.  Such  an  occurrence  naturally  drew  public 
attentiou  to  the  spectacle,  and  the  Chicago  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  in  a  telegram  dated  April  27th,  sets  forth  the  history  in  plain 
terms.  lie  relates  that,  in  August,  1904,  a  party,  of  which  Mr.  Gates 
was  the  leader,  made  heavy  purchases  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.14. 
They  seem  to  have  bought  as  much  as  20,000,000  bushels,  in  the  hope 
that  the  shortage  would  enable  them  to  reap  a  profit  even  on  this 
figure  ;  but  their  calculations  miscarried,  and  during  the  crash  it  was 
all  disposeil  of  at  an  estimated  average  of  $1.03^,  thus  involving  Mr. 
Gates  and  his  following  in  a  total  estimated  loss  of  $2, 100,000,  or  over 
£500,000.  This  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  transactions  that  have 
been  revealed.  There  are  many  others  of  less  magnitude,  and  one  of 
the  side  lights  on  the  procedure  was  the  defalcation  of  the  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$1,500,000.  “The  main  trouble  and  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
corner,”  writes  Bradstreet's,  on  April  29th,  “  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  too  much  publicity  ”  !  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce^  on 
April  24th,  writes  :  “  The  sound  ‘  of  the  bell  ’  (t.c.  in  the  Chicago 
wheat  pit)  “  was  the  signal  for  a  mighty  roar  of  voices,  a  din  possibly 
never  before  equalled.  Clothing  was  torn,  hats  smashed,  and  bodies 
bruised  in  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  traders  to  sell  the  grain.  When 
$1.00  was  reached  the  wild  roar  that  marked  the  opening  was  doubled 
in  volume.” 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  enlightening 
transactions  are  occurring  in  the  primary  food  of  human  beings  ;  and 
that  they  arc  solely  due  to  the  ring  fence  formed  by  the  tariff.  Vast 
profits  and  losses  are  being  made  on  the  difference  of  a  few  cents  per 
bushel  duty,  and  this  should  be  carefully  remembered  when  it  is  urged 
that  a  duty  of  2«.  per  quarter  on  wheat  coming  into  the  British  Empire 
would  only  be  a  little  tax.  It  is  not  “bull”  cliques,  or  “bear” 
cliques,  who  are  to  blame.  Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world 
over.  The  responsibility  lies  with  the  conditions  that  allow  these 
cliques  to  form  and  operate.  For  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Gates  and 
his  friends  by  no  means  concludes  the  affair.  The  stock  of  wheat  in 
the  States  is  now  abnormally  low,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in.  Therefore  the  prices  are  rapidly  soaring  again,  and 
to-day  (June  19th)  they  have  risen  to  $1.07^. 

In  this  connexion,  those  who  think  that  there  arc  legal  remedies  for 
this  kind  of  thing  should  note  a  significunt  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  May  8, 1906.  It  had  been 
held  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that 
dealings  in  futures  constituted  gambling,  and  that  consequently  the 
quotations  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  could  not  be  protected. 
The  Supreme  Court  (three  judges  dissenting)  took  the  opposite  view, 
and  held  that  the  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  protected 
by  law.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  decision  was  based  are  embodied 
in  an  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes.  The  opinion  points 
out  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  great  market,  where  through  its 
1800  members  a  large  part  of  the  grain  and  meat  business  of  the 
world  is  transacted.  In  a  modern  market  contracts  are  not  confined 
to  sales  for  immediate  delivery.  People  will  endeavour  to  forecast 
the  future,  and  to  make  agreements  according  to  their  prophecy. 
Speculation  of  this  kind  by  competent  men  is  held  to  be  the  self* 
adjustment  of  society  to  what  seems  probable,  and  its  value  is  stated 
to  be  well  known  as  a  means  of  avoiding  and  mitigating  catastrophies, 
equalizing  prices,  and  providing  for  periods  of  want.  It  is  held  that 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  incorporated  to  afford  a  market  for 
“futures,”  and  the  fact  that  no  actual  delivery  of  grain  or  meat  is 
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made  in  three-quarters  of  the  transactions  does  not  affect  the  view  of 
the  Court  that  a  large  part  of  them  are  made  for  serious  business 
purposes.  The  view  that  such  dealings  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
wagers,  or  as  “  pretended  ”  buying  or  selling,  without  any  intention 
of  receiving  and  paying  for  the  property  bought,  or  of  delivering  the 
property  sold,  is  held  to  be  an  extraordinary  and  unlikely  proposition, 
and  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  quotations  of  prices  from 
the  market  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  business  world.  The 
fact  that  the  volume  of  transactions  calls  for  many  times  the  receipts 
of  grain  is  held  not  to  affect  the  case,  and  is  likened  to  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  currency  of  the  country  and  contracts  for  the 
payment  of  money. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  emphasizes  other  decisions  of 
American  courts  on  this  question.  It  has  previously  been  held  that 
the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  making  a  contract  for  future  delivery,  the 
party  binding  himself  to  sell  has  not  the  goods  in  his  possession,  and 
has  no  {means  of  obtaining  them  for  delivery  or  otherwise  than  by 
purchasing  them  after  the  contract  is  made,  does  not  invalidate  the 
contract.  In  order  to  invalidate  a*  contract  as  a  “  wager,”  both  parties 
must  intend  that,  instead  of  the  delivery  of  the  article,  there  shall  be 
the  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  contract  and  the  market 
price.  The  importance  of  this  decision  lies  in  the  fact  that  any 
attempt  to  stop  dealings  in  ** futures”  by  legal  means  has  but  small 
chance  of  success,  for  it  is  probable  that  British  courts  would  take 
much  the  same  view  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  it  follows  that  any  action  in  the  direction  of  limiting 
the  area  from  which  British  food  supplies  can  be  drawn  by  erecting 
tariff  walls  would  tend  to  create  a  situation  in  which  the  British 
people  would  be  as  helpless  as  the  Americans  now  seem  to  be.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  great  free- 
trade  market  in  the  world,  and  both  historical  and  geographical 
circumstances  tend  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  retaining  Great  Britain 
as  this  market. 

Owen  Fleming. 

The  British  Cotton  Industry. — The  British  returns  bear  elo¬ 
quent  testimony  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  cotton  industry. 
The  total  amount  of  cotton  goods  sold  in  1905  up  to  April  30th  was 
£29,819,262 — an  increase  of  nearly  £3,000,000  over  the  first  four 
months  of  1904.  The  chief  increases  occurred  in  the  neutral  markets, 
notably  in  China  (£1,400,000  increase)  and  India  (£850,0(X))  ;  but 
increases  arc  also  recorded  for  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Dutch  and  East 
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Indies.  It  is  a  curious  piece  of  irony  that  the  United  States  ranks 
seventh  in  order  among  the  forty  different  nationalities  to  whom 
Lancashire  sells  cotton  goods.  India,  of  course,  is  far  and  away  the 
first,  and  the  sales  for  1905  to  the  end  of  April  have  nearly  reached 
£7,500,000. 

Since  September  1st  Lancashire  has  imported  825,000  more  bales  of 
raw  cotton  than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  at 
present  prices  a  bale  is  worth  nearly  £10.  This  time  last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  a  bale  could  not  be  bought  for  much  under  £16.  The  spinners, 
therefore,  are  getting  more  cotton  for  less  money.  The  Board  of 
Trade  returns  show  that,  during  the  four  months  of  1905,  nearly  1,000,000 
additional  hundredweights  of  raw  cotton  have  been  imported  for 
£3,000,000  less  than  was  paid  in  1904.  The  London  Economitt,  on 
May  18th,  reports  that  contracts  have  been  placed  for  India,  which 
cannot  be  completed  till  March  or  even  June,  1906.  “It  is  a  long 
time  since  spinners  for  exports  were  so  strongly  under  orders  as 
to-day.”  The  spinning  companies  are  paying  large  dividends,  and 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  erection  of  new  cotton-mills  is 
proceeding  with  possibly  too  great  enthusiasm. 

Not  much  further  evidenco  is  needed  to  demonstrate  the  prosperity 
of  the  trade  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that,  amid 
this  general  prosperity,  one  branch  of  tho  trade  is  not  doing  so  well. 
The  mills  around  Bolton  use  the  finer  Egyptian  variety  of  the  raw 
cotton  to  spin  finer  counts  of  cloth  ;  and  the  progress  of  this  section  of 
the  trade  has  been  hampered,  on  the  one  hand  by  a  corner  in  Egyptian 
cotton,  and  on  tho  other  by  the  protective  tariffs  of  the  European 
countries  in  which  these  finer  goods  are  mostly  sold.  However,  the 
prosperity  of  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  the  important  factor  from  the 
point  of  view  of  these  notes  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  once  again  the 
increase  alone  of  the  British  export  sales  has  nearly  equalled  the  whole 
of  the  American  export  sales.  The  British  increase  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1905  was  approximately  £3,000,000,  while  the  whole  of  the 
American  exports  during  the  same  months  were  sold  for  approximately 
£3,500,000.  It  was  pointed  ont  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review 
that  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  had  been  forced  to  intervene  at 
Fall  River  in  the  struggle  between  the  American  cotton  spinners  and 
the  operatives.  It  is  a  somewhat  significant  sign  that  the  governor, 
after  the  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  entailed  upon  him  by  his 
official  intervention,  thought  it  necessary  to  advise  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  an 
industrial  commission  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  proiwsal  came  before  the  House  on  March  17,  1905, 
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when  a  largo  number  of  the  members  were  absent,  attending  the 
Evacuation  Day  exercises  in  South  Boston,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  defeated  on  a  voice  vote.  Nothing  further  has  been  heard 
of  this  question,  but  it  was  announced  on  May  7th  that  the  ope¬ 
ratives  were  still  waiting  to  hear  from  the  governor  as  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  selling  price 
of  goods. 

The  Americans  themselves  are  now  beginning  to  awaken  to  the 
root-facts  of  the  situation.  The  following  letter,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce^  on  May  15,  1905,  is  worth 
quoting  in  full  : — “  Referring  to  your  editorial  in  your  issue  of  to-day 
headed  ‘  Why  we  Exjwrt  so  Little  of  Cotton  Goods,’  I  think  you  do 
not  get  at  the  real  reason,  Avhich  is  simply  this  :  that  wages  in  England 
are  lower  than  in  this  country,  enabling  the  English  mills  to  produce 
goods  more  cheaply  than  can  be  done  in  this  country.  The  onlygootls 
that  we  can  compete  in  for  China  arc  heavy  goods,  which  go  chiefly  to 
Manchuria,  where  the  climate  is  colder  than  in  China.  The  heavier 
the  goods  the  smaller  the  labour  item  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 
As  for  your  claim  of  our  natural  advantage  on  account  of  being  the 
producer  of  most  of  the  world’s  cotton,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  freight  rates  on  raw  cotton  to  England  are  quite  as  low 
as  they  are  from  the  South  to  New  England  mills  ;  not  very  un¬ 
commonly  cotton  is  shipped  through  Boston  to  Liverpool  from  the 
South  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  charged  on  cotton  billed  to  New  England 
points,  taking  the  Boston  common  points  rate.  Also,  1  know  that 
New  England  spinners  consider  the  advantage  of  the  Southern  mills  in 
being  nearer  the  cotton-fields  than  themselves  very  slight.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  you  ask  Northern  spinners  in  regard  to  this, 
they  will  mention  it  among  the  last  and  least  of  the  Southern  mills’ 
advantages  over  the  North.  They  will  mention  first  lower  wages  and 
longer  hours.”  The  newspaper  devotes  a  leader  to  this  letter,  in  which 
it  states  that  the  high  level  of  wages  is  made  delusive  by  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  high  level  of  prices  caused  largely  by  ‘‘  protection.”  Real  wages 
are  measured  by  what  they  will  buy,  and  not  by  the  figures  in  which 
they  are  expressed.  The  Journal  adds  that  a  modification  of  the 
protective  policy  is  essential  to  promoting  the  export  of  cotton  goods 
on  any  considerable  scale.  ”  Exporting  can  never  be  facilitated  by 
obstructing  importation.”  Yet  there  is  no  sign  of  American  cost  of 
living  coming  down.  Both  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s  index  numbers 
remain  at  the  high  level  at  which  they  were  quoted  in  the  April  issue 
of  this  Review.  The  only  question  is  how  long  the  strain  can  con¬ 
tinue.  It  tells  most  at  the  Federal  Treasury  at  Washington.  The 
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national  income  remains  stationary,  while  expenditure  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  deficit  for  the  present  fiscal  year  to  May  14th  amounts 
to  $36,547,417.  There  is  talk  of  meeting  the  deficit  by  imposing  a 
new  tax  on  coffee,  which  now  enters  the  States  free,  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  It  will  rather  increase  it.  There 
are  also  other  difficulties  looming  ahead.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
new  German  tariff  to  fight,  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  build.  In  fact, 
the  general  financial  policy  of  the  States  may  have  to  be  modified 
within  the  next  few  years,  though  in  what  direction  is  not  yet  clear. 

Owen  Fleming. 

The  Present  Position  of  the  Meat  Scpply. — The  previous 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  size  and  development  of  British  imperial 
trade  have  been  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  present  position  of 
the  great  industries  of  wheat  supply  and  cotton-spinning  and  weaving. 
The  third  subject  to  claim  our  attention  is  that  of  the  meat  supply  ; 
and  this  division  of  economics,  like  the  two  preceding,  is  of  great 
importance,  as  it  also  involves  the  intricate  question  of  the  trade 
relations  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  British  Isles 
is  the  remarkable  growth  in  the  consumption  of  meat  in  this  country 
since  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  meat  duties.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
always  understowl  that,  since  1868 — the  first  year  in  which  trust¬ 
worthy  statistics  were  compiled — there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
total  acreage  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  devoted  to  agricultural 
purposes.  On  the  contrary,  since  that  date  over  300,000  additional 
acres  have  been  brought  into  cultivation.  If  Great  Britain  alone  be 
taken,  the  increase  approaches  1,000,000  acres.  It  is  only  in  Ireland 
that  land  has  been  alloweil  to  go  out  of  profitable  use.  Of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  arable  land  has  gradually  been  converted  into  permanent 
pasture.  Including  this  converted  land,  the  total  increase  of  meadow- 
land  in  Great  Britain  in  the  thirty  years  is  abont  3,700,000  acres.  On 
this  increased  acreage  an  additional  1,250,000  head  of  cattle  have  been 
placed,  representing  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  on  the  stock  of  1870. 
Against  this  is  to  be  set  a  decrease  of  1,500,000  sheep,  due  partly  to 
(.he  decline  of  arable  laud,  and  partly  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool ; 
but  the  net  increase  in  value  of  the  whole  stock  on  balance  is  com¬ 
puted  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hew  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  something 
like  £10,000,000. 

The  steadiness  of  this  ascertained  movement  since  1868  lends 
ground  to  the  view  that  the  net  increase  in  value  of  the  stock  in 
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Great  Britain  has  proceeded  consistentlj  with  the  decrease  in  wheat- 
production.  The  increase  of  the  stock  has,  however,  not  quite  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  Obviously  it  could  hardly  have 
done  so,  having  regard  to  the  limited  area  of  the  islands,  but  the  per 
capita  decrease  is  not  very  rapid.  Since  1870,  cattle  have  only 
decreased  from  13o  head  per  thousand  of  population  to  113  head, 
and  cows  and  heifers  from  82  to  72.  The  total  quantity  of  meat 
that  is  now  produced  at  home  is  estimated  ;at  about  1,250,000  tons 
per  annum,  which  works  out  at  about  67^  lbs.  per  head  of  the 
population. 

These  figures  show  that  the  imported  meat  should  be  regarded  as 
largely  of  the  nature  of  a  clear  addition  to  the  consuming  power  of 
the  population  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  imports  detailed  statistics  exist 
right  back  to  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  meat  duties,  it  is 
desirable  to  examine  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since  this 
date. 

The  year  1845  was  the  last  year  when  meat  coming  into  this  country 
was  taxed,  and  the  method  adopted  was  somewhat  similar  in  character 
to  that  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Chaml)erlain.  Oxen  coming  from  foreign 
countries  were  taxed  £1  per  head,  while  those  from  the  colonies  only 
paid  105.  per  head.  Cows  paid  15«.  and  Is.  6d.  respectively ;  calves 
10«.  and  58. ;  sheep  38.  and  l8.  6d.  ;  while  lambs  and  sucking  pigs 
were  let  in  at  the  cheap  rate  of  28.  and  l8.  each.  Killed  meat  enjoyed 
a  larger  differentiation.  Beef  paid  88.  and  28.  per  cwt. ;  bacon  and 
hams  148.  and  Ss.  (id.  ;  and  pork  8s.  and  2s.  In  1846  they  were  all 
except  hams  let  in  free,  with  a  remarkable  result  The  number  of 
oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves  imported  rose  from  16,800  iu  1846  to 
45,000  in  1847,  and  iu  1848  to  75,000.  By  1854  the  number  had 
grown  to  114,000,  and  by  1864  to  232,000.  1874  showed  a  slight 
sot  back,  but  in  1884  425,000  were  imported.  In  1894  the  number 
was  475,000,  while  last  year  the  total  was  560,000,  with  an  aggregate 
value  of  £10,000,000.  Fresh  beef  has  increased  in  a  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  fashion.  In  1844  the  United  Kingdom  imported  2  cwts., 
and  with  truly  British  impartiality  1  cwt.  was  taken  from  foreign 
countries  and  1  cwt.  from  British  possessions !  By  1854  the  trade 
was  more  profitable,  the  imports  amounting  to  192,000  cwts.  1864 
saw  this  figure  nearly  doubled  to  347,000  cwts.,  while  1874  showed 
a  set  back.  1884  took  the  figure  over  a  million  cwts. ;  1894  more 
than  doubled  this  amount ;  and  1904  more  than  doubled  it  again,  the 
total  importation  being  well  over  5,000,000  cwts.  I 

The  imports  of  sheep  tell  tho  same  story.  They  culminated  in  the 
year  1882,  with  an  import  of  1,125,000  head.  With  the  advent  of 
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cold  storage  frozen  mutton  gradually  took  the  place  of  living  sheep. 
Since  1887  the  import  of  frozen  mutton  has  risen  with  striking 
rapidity,  increasing  from  750,000  cwts.  to  nearly  five  times  this 
amount  in  1904. 

Bacon  has  a  still  more  remarkable  record ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  three  years  before  the  removal  of  the  duty  with  the  three 
years  after,  and  also  the  subsequent  development. 


IMPORTS  OF  BACON  AND  HAMS. 


Hundredweight*. 
Bacon.  Huns. 

1843  448  6,919 

1844  36  6,732 

1845  54  5,429 

1846  (duties  removed  on  bacon  and  halved  on  ham)  2,960  11,242 

1847  90,430  17,203 

1848  210,649  7,717 

•  1849  384J45  11,751 


1854  423,510 

1864  1,069,390 

1874  2,542,095 

1884  3,418,431 

1894  4,809,388 

1904  6,696,324 


The  total  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  meat  now  amount  to  over 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum,  or  o4j  lbs.  per  capita.  Adding  the  1,250,000 
tons  produced  at  home,  it  appears  that  the  British  people  now  consume 
2,250,000  tons  of  meat  per  annum,  or  121  f  lbs.  per  head.  This  is 
estimated  to  exceed  the  per  capita  consumption  of  any  other  European 
country,  though  it  does  not  equal  that  of  America  and  Australasia. 

The  proportion  of  British  imports  derived  from  sources  within  the 
empire  is  not  large.  In  1903  the  percentage  was  21  per  cent.,  in¬ 
cluding  both  living  animals  slaughtered  for  food  and  dead  meat.  The 
conditions  in  the  meat  trade,  therefore,  resemble  those  in  the  wheat 
trade.  In  neither  case  is  the  empire  nearly  self-supporting ;  and  the 
result  of  an  import  duty  would  be  to  stimulate  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  internal  producers,  whoso  aim  would  be  to  hold  up  prices 
to  just  below  the  level  of  the  tariff  wall.  We  have  been  examining 
this  process  in  operation  in  the  American  wheat  market  for  some 
months  past.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  it  in  the  meat  supply,  but 
the  statistics  disclose  significant  movements.  The  trend  of  American 
domestic  prices  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table,  published 
by  liradttreei's  on  May  13,  1905  : — 
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AMERICAN  MEAT  PRICES. 


1896. 

1900. 

1901. 

1904. 

1905. 

1905. 

1905. 

1905. 

1905. 

Jnly  1. 

Feb.  1. 

June  1. 

Ap.  1. 

Jan. 1. 

Feb.  1. 

Mar.  1. 

Ap.  1. 

Hay  1. 

Lice  stock — 

S  c. 

t  e. 

%  C. 

a  c. 

$  C. 

$  c. 

S  c. 

#  e. 

t  e. 

Beeves  per  100  lb. 

4-65 

6-33 

5*25 

5-90 

[itilM 

6*25 

Sheep  [«r  100  lb. 

5-25 

4-65 

5-35 

5-40 

6-20 

Hogs  ^r  100  lb. 

5-35 

470 

4-85 

5-45 

Meat — 

Beef  per  lb. 

0-0775 

0'075 

0-075 

008 

riTigM 

Hogs  per  lb. 

Mutton  per  Ib.  . . 

Bacon  per  Ib.  . . 

0-075 

0-7375 

Hams  per  lb.  . . 

0-0875^0-105 

m 

0-11 

0-11 

In  every  article  except  hams  there  is  a  continuous  rise,  and  in  most 
cases  the  rise  exceeds  50  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect 
that  this  rise  has  had  on  British  prices.  The  following  figures  are 
given  by  Sauerbeck  in  his  annual  review  of  the  average  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  (1904) : — 


BRITISH  MEAT  PRICES. 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

190-1. 

1903. 

1904. 

». 

d. 

t. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

<• 

d. 

i. 

d. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

Beef  (prime),  per  8  lbs. 

3 

9 

3 

11 

3 

10 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1 

4 

6 

4 

0 

4 

mi 

Beef  (middling),  per  8  lbs. 

2 

10 

3 

0 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 11  3 

6 

3 

6 

Mutton  (primeX  per  8  lbs. 

4 

5 

4 

7 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

11 

4 

6 

4 

7 

4 

10 

4 

11 

Mutton  (middling),  per  8  lbs. 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

3 

5 

3 

9 

3 

8 

ii 

8 

3 

9 

4 

2 

Pork  (average^  per  8  lbs. 

2 

11 

3 

8 

3 

9 

3 

4 

3 

8 

4 

1 

H 

mi 

3 

8 

3 

3 

Bacon,  per  cwt.  ..  .. 

50 

1 

0|58 

H 

n 

0 

63 

u 

n 

Kl 

1 

It  is  only  possible  to  make  a  general  comparison  between  this  table 
and  Bradstrcct’s  ;  but  this  shows  that  though  British  prices  have  moved 
sympathetically  with  American,  yet  the  rise  has  been  nothing  like  as 
great.  Indeed,  Sauerbeck  calculates  that  since  1896  the  total  rise  in 
animal  food  in  Great  Britain  has  l>ccn  in  the  pro{>ortion  of  73  to  83,  or 
13*7  per  cent.  ;  whereas  from  Bratlstrcct’s  figures  the  American  rise 
seems  to  have  averaged  something  like  50  per  cent. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  growing  disparity  of  price-levels  w'ould  be 
the  gradual  elimination  of  the  United  States  from  the  British  markets, 
and  an  examination  of  the  British  returns  discloses  a  tendency  in  this 
direction. 
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CATTLE  AND  MEAT  IMPORTED  BY  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


£ 

1900  .  24,693382 

1901  (high  point) .  29,508,616 

1902  .  24,616,607 

1903  .  22,371,002 

1904  .  22,548,125 


The  1905  records  show  that  there  is  no  improTcment  in  the  situation  ; 
the  American  diminution  during  four  months,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year,  amounts  to  £456,979,  the  deficiency 
being  made  up  by  increased  purchases  from  Australia  and  Argentina. 

The  possible  loss  of  the  British  market  in  food  products  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  the  United  States.  If  America  cannot  hold  its 
own  in  the  great  free  trade  market  of  the  world,  it  can  hardly  expect 
to  make  up  its  losses  in  the  protected  markets.  The  failure  to  sell  in 
London  can  only  mean  a  diminished  rate  of  production  in  the  States  ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  what  is  actually  happening,  judging  from  the 
American  statistics  of  farm  production.  During  the  last  five  years, 
despite  a  growing  internal  demand,  there  has  been  a  state  of  stagnation 
in  American  stock-breeding.  Since  1901  the  cattle  in  the  States  have 
diminished  in  number  from  62,334,000  to  61,242,000,  sheep  from 
59,757,000  to  45,170,000,  and  swine  from  56,982,000  to  47,320,000. 

The  process  going  on  within  the  States  appears  to  bo  cumulative  in 
charaeter.  As  the  cost  of  food  within  the  tariff  walls  increases — and 
the  statistics  seem  to  point  to  a  continuous  increase — the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  increases.  This  renders  it  more  difficult  to  keep  the  export 
prices  down  to  the  price-level  prevailing  outside  the  tariff  walls. 
Inability  to  keep  prices  down  to  this  level  means  retreat  before  less 
hampered  competitors.  Diminished  exports  mean  factories  and  machi¬ 
nery  standing  idle  and  loss  of  employment,  which  is  compensated  for 
by  a  further  rise  in  domestic  prices.  This  tells  on  the  railways  and 
forces  them  to  raise  their  freight  rates.  The  effect  of  this  process  has 
been  very  aptly  summarized  by  a  shrewd  New  York  financial  paper,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  in  a  recent  issue  wrote  ;  “  There  is  nothing 
which  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  feel  more  acutely  at 
this  time  than  the  high  cost  of  living.  ...  It  is  true  that  multitudes 
of  people,  largely  of  the  professional  class,  and  those  who  belong  rather 
to  the  middle  strata  than  to  the  highest  or  lowest,  have  suffered  not  a 
little  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has  grown  for  them 
more  rapidly  than  their  incomes.” 

The  Americans  have  also  another  difficult  question  looming  ahead. 
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In  March,  1906,  the  new  German  tariff  comes  into  operation.  It  is 
recognized  in  the  States  that  this  new  tariff,  with  its  prohibitory  import 
duties  on  agricultural  produce,  may  seriously  injure  American  commerce. 
The  German  imports  into  the  States  in  1904  amounted  to  $1 1 1 ,942,000  ; 
the  total  exports  from  the  States  into  Germany  were  valued  at 
$193,653,000.  In  each  case  the  German  trade  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  subject  is  therefore  being  discussed 
with  some  attention  by  leading  American  economic  journals.  The  out¬ 
look  is  not  very  clear,  and  the  next  twelve  months  will  be  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  economics. 

As  far  as  the  British  position  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  cause 
anxiety.  The  imports  are  steady  in  character,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures  : — 

TOTAL  OF  BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  MEAT  AND  ANIMALS  FOR  FOOD. 


t 

1896  35,808,000 

1897  39,481,000 

1898  41,001,000 

1899  42,939,000 

1900  46,750,000 

1901  50,389,000 

1902  48,149,000 

1903  50,398,000 

1904  48,690,000 


There  appears  to  have  been  a  continuous  rise  from  1896  to  1901,  but 
since  the  latter  date  the  figures  have  not  shown  any  improvement. 
Apparently,  the  British  Isles  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  meat  supply  that  the  two  communities 
have  both  been  affected  by  the  Dingley  Tariff.  This  tariff,  it  is  true,  did 
not  directly  increase  the  meat  schedules,  as  was  the  result  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff.  The  Dingley  Tariff,  however,  increased  the  prices  of 
other  commodities,  and  this  increase  reacted  upon  the  cost  of  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  For  some  years  (1897-1901)  the  American  meat  producers 
not  only  governed  the  American  homo  market,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  largo  alternative  sources  of  production,  they  also  governed 
the  British  market.  Consequently,  prices  rose  rapidly  in  the  States, 
and  they  also  rose,  if  loss  rapidly,  in  Great  Britain.  About  1901  a 
change  supervened.  The  forces  tending  to  raise  American  prices 
continued  to  act  with  gathering  force  within  the  American  tariff 
walls  ;  but  their  sway  in  the  British  market — organized  on  a  free  trade 
basis,  and  so  open  to  the  free  competition  of  all  the  world — is  gradually 
becoming  less  powerful.  They  are  apparently  liiuling  themselves 
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undersold  by  competitive  organizations,  notably  from  Australia  and 
Argentina.  Therefore  British  prices  arc  falling,  and  the  Americans, 
not  being  able  to  reduce  their  cost  of  production  below  a  certain  limit, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  States,  are  being  obliged  gradually  to 
fall  back. 

Looking  at  the  question  of  meat  supply  from  the  British  imperial 
point  of  view,  many  encouraging  features  are  disclosed.  Dealing  first 
with  the  intcr-lmperial  meat  trade,  the  most  notable  fact  is  the  per¬ 
sistent  growth  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  tnule  in  living  animals  for  food  does 
not  vary  very  much  from  year  to  year.  It  hovers  between  £1,500,000 
and  £2,000,000  per  annum,  but  the  expansion  of  the  frozen  meat 
trade  shows  what  is  being  done  by  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  indi¬ 
vidual  traders  upon  the  present  fiscal  basis. 

IMPORTS  OF  MEAT  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FROM  THE 
COLONIES. 


t 

1889  .  2,442,279 

1890  .  3,242,943 

1891  3,205,711 

1892  .  3,315,022 

1893  3,756,706 

1894  .  4,426,727 

1895  .  5,514,318 

1896  5,761,149 

1897  .  5,840,262 

1898  .  6,241,770 

1899  .  6,792,491 

1900  .  7,459,984 

1901  6,866,209 

1902  .  6,980,864 

1903  8,026,814 


In  addition  to  this  growth  of  trade  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  there  is  springing  up  an  inter-colonial  meat  trade  of 
quite  respectable  dimensions.  Its  value  in  1902  was  nearly  £2,000,000, 
excluding  the  inter-state  trade  of  Australia.  Over  £1,500,000  was 
taken  by  South  Africa,  but  this  probably  included  some  of  the  war 
trade.  When  the  1903  figures  are  published,  the  figures  may  prove  to 
be  somewhat  lower. 

The  extent  of  the  foreign  imperial  trade  in  meat — i.e.  the  meat 
actually  passing  across  the  imperial  frontier — is  shown  in  the  recently 
published  statistical  abstract  of  the  British  Empire.  It  ranks  second 
in  the  list  of  imperial  imports,  the  figures  for  1902,  the  latest  year 
published,  being  as  follows  : — 
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IMPERIAL  IMPORTS. 

£ 

1.  Raw  cotton .  41,776,632 

2.  Meat  and  animals  for  food  .  41,204,126 

The  imperial  exports  of  meat  and  animals  for  food  amount  to 
£1,620,395  ;  the  net  value  of  the  foreign  meat  actually  consumed 
within  the  empire  is  therefore  nearly  £40,000,000  per  annum.  Of 
this  total  the  United  Kingdom  takes  the  lion’s  share,  the  actual 
amount  being  about  £37,500,000.  About  another  £1,500,000  is  taken 
by  South  Africa,  the  West  Indian  Islands  account  for  £250,000,  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  for  £180,000.  Canada  imports  £450,000 
worth,  but  nearly  balances  it  by  exports  just  exceeding  £400,000, 
chiefly  in  living  animals.  Australia  was  responsible  for  a  net  foreign 
export  of  £190,000. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  this  study  of  the  meat 
industry  are  that  the  trade  being  carried  on  between  the  various  eom- 
ponent  parts  of  the  British  Empire  is  increasing  every  year  by  a 
regular  and  persistent  growth,  ami  that  this  growth  is  the  result  of  the 
business  energy  and  enterprise  of  individual  eitizens  of  the  empire, 
without  the  aid  of  imperial  protective  tarifls.  Concurrently  with  this 
development,  continuous  shrinkage  of  the  trade  in  food  products 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  is 
taking  place,  and  this  shrinkage  appears  to  bo  the  outcome  of  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  conclusions  are  almost  identical  with 
those  that  have  already  been  found  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the 
wheat  supply  ;  and  they  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  policy  of 
taxing  British  food  supplies  would  be  fluaucially  disadvantageous  to 
the  British  people. 

Owen  Fleming. 

The  Italian  Labour  Department.* — The  Italian  “Ufficio  del 
Lavoro”  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  number,  fortunately  becoming  a  host, 
of  labour  departments  existing  iii  the  world.  It  was  much  needed,  though 
perhaps  less  for  statistics  than  for  supervision,  common  counsel,  and 
the  preparation  of  legislation.  Statistics  have  long  been  pretty 
abundant  in  the  Italian  capital.  It  is  only  lately  that  they  have 
fallen  a  little  into  arrear.  But  in  view  of  the  aIl*too>long  neglected 
condition  of  labour,  some  halfway  house,  in  which  representatives  of 

'  BolUltino  ddC  Ufficio  del  Lavoro.  Publicazione  Mensile.  Yol.  III.  No.  1-4. 
[xxzii.,  731  pp.  8ro.  Tipografia  Nazionale.  Roma,  1905.] 
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the  Government  and  the  Legislature  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  labour  on 
the  other,  could  meet  to  compare  notes  and  combine  for  common  action, 
seemed  badly  needed.  Hence  the  intense  interest  with  which  the  Italian 
labour  organizations  watched  the  incubation  and  birth  of  the  new  insti¬ 
tution,  putting  forward  at  the  time  demands  that  did  not  always  err  on 
the  side  of  moderation. 

The  Ufficio  has  been  in  existence  something  like  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  its  monthly  Bollettino  shows  that  it  has  a  good  account  to 
give  of  itself.  It  certainly  promises  to  make  labour  statistics,  including 
the  conditions  of  employment,  the  standard  of  living  for  the  working 
classes,  emigration,  and  so  on,  very  much  more  complete.  And  that  is 
a  decided  gain.  The  state  of  the  labour  market  and  the  advantages 
which  foreign  countries  offer  to  emigrants  are  of  particular  interest  in 
Italy.  Housing,  which  Commendatore  Luzzatti  has  brought  into  vogue 
as  a  subject  of  foremost  importance,  appropriately  finds  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Bollettino.  And  there  is  an  interesting  return  on  disease 
in  the  rice  swamps,  prepared  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  a 
parliamentary  measure,  which  unfortunately  the  recent  ministerial  crisis 
has  caused  to  be  temporarily  dropped,  though  it  was  badly  wanted.  The 
Bollettino  also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  various  provident  insti¬ 
tutions  dependent  upon  Government  and  municipal  authorities.  Alto¬ 
gether  there  is  much  at  present  to  report  from  Italy  which  falls  within 
its  proper  province,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  welcomed  by  statisticians 
and  students  of  social  subjects. 

Hexey  W.  Wolff. 

The  Women’s  Trade  Union  League^  is  able  to  record  a  year 
of  increased  activity.  Several  new  unions  have  been  affiliated,  and 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  membership,  the  numbers  in  London 
having  actually  trebled.  Successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  women  workers  in  several  different  trades. 

The  League  has  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  in  London,  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
need  for  extending  the  Particulars  Clause  of  the  Factory  Act  to  all 
piece-work  trades.  Payments  vary,  not  only  for  the  same  work  in  the 
case  of  different  w'orkers,  but  also  for  the  same  worker  on  different 
occasions.  In  the  absence  of  a  proper  contract,  the  price  paid  is  fixed 
arbitrarily  by  the  foreman,  and  often  lowered  by  heavy  fines  and  de¬ 
ductions.  That  a  system  of  furnishing  ^  particulars  ”  of  piece-work 
need  not  involve  any  hardship  to  employers  appears  from  the  fact  that 

*  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  March,  1905. 
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many  employers  (though  outside  the  operation  of  the  Particulars 
section)  have  adopted  such  a  system  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
question  is  therefore  one,  not  of  introducing  a  far-fetched  or  arbitrary 
restriction,  but  rather  of  forcing  up  the  less  progressive  masters  to  the 
standard  already  adopted  by  the  practical  experience  and  good  sense 
of  the  better  ones. 

A  large  number  of  the  complaints  received  and  forwarded  by  the 
League  related  to  the  absence  of  particulars  in  the  clothing  trade,  to 
which  the  clause  has  only  recently  been  extended.  An  increase  in  the 
staff  of  women  inspectors  is  urgently  needed  to  secure  better  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  this  industry,  which  includes  so  large  a  number  of 
women  and  girl  workers,  especially  in  London.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  appointment  of  a  women  inspector  to  reside  in  the 
Potteries  has  well  justified  the  repeated  petitions  of  the  League,  Miss 
Martindale’s  labours  having  been  much  valued  by,  and  of  great  benefit 
to,  the  female  employees. 

B.  L.  Hutchins. 

The  Burden  of  Armaments. — There  is  a  growing  conviction 
among  politicians  and  political  writers  that  the  national  expenditure 
ought  to  be  diminished.  Few  of  them,  however,  venture  to  state  with 
any  precision  how  and  where  a  diminution  should  be  made.  Among 
the  few  are  the  members  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
including  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  (chairman).  Lord  Welby,  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  and  Sir  Algernon  West,  all  men  of  great  practical  experi¬ 
ence  as  members  or  advisers  of  ministries  iu  a  more  thrifty  age,  who 
have  recently  published  a  definite  statement  on  this  subject.^  Beginning 
with  a  risumi  of  Cobdeu’s  famous  pamphlet  on  The  Three  Panics, 
they  go  on  to  describe  the  panics  which  have  occurred  since  his  death, 
and  the  increase  in  expenditure  caused  by  them.  With  the  year  1863 
began  a  year  of  economy,  initiated  by  Cobden  and  Gladstone,  and 
maintained  by  Disraeli,  which  lasted  till  1884.  During  this  period 
statesmen  of  both  parties  (Palmerston  excepted)  aimed  at  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  nation  by  relieving  the  taxpayer  and  stimulating  the  home 
market,  believing,  as  Pitt  and  Peel  had  done,  that  the  fighting  power 
of  a  country  depends  less  upon  its  armaments  than  upon  its  wealth. 

From  1863  to  1884  the  cost  of  the  Navy  averaged  ten  millions  only, 
but  in  1884  a  fourth  panic,  started,  oddly  enough,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
drove  the  Admiralty  into  a  largo  building  scheme.  This  was  followed, 
five  years  later,  by  Lord  George  Hamilton’s  Naval  Defence  Act,  which 

^  The  Burden  qf  Armaments.  [228  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3».  6<f.  Unwin.  London, 
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proposed  to  spend  £21,500,000  spread  over  five  years  (a  most  vicious 
financial  innovation)  in  building  seventy  ships,  which  are  now  obsolete. 
Four  years  later.  Lord  George  himself  stirred  up  a  panic,  and  forced 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  into  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1894.  The 
Prime  Minister  disapproved  most  strongly,  and,  as  we  now  know, 
really  resigned  because  he  could  not  bring  bis  Cabinet  round  to  his 
views  on  this  point. 

Even  then  the  Naval  Estimates  only  amounted  to  19^  millions,  but 
each  successive  year  saw  an  increase,  and  by  1900  Lord  Goschen  had 
raised  them  to  31 J  millions  ;  his  programme  being  followed  by  huge 
building  schemes  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  France.  These  were  all 
well  known  to  him  when  he  prepared  his  lust  estimates  ;  but  with 
Lord  Selbournc  at  the  Admiralty,  the  votes  leapt  forward  each  year 
by  over  three  millions  (the  increase  being  mainly  in  cruisers),  until 
they  have  now  reached  the  colossal  figure  of  £42,769,000.  Yet  two 
events  had  occurred  to  justify  a  reduction  in  armaments — the  practical 
annihilation  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and  the  removal  of  long-standing 
danger  points  by  the  Anglo-French  Agreement.  To  these  must  be 
added  our  alliance  with  Japan — an  alliance  only  useful  to  us  if  we  can 
rely  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  Mikado’s  fleet.  But,  in  fact,  we 
now  spend  more  than  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  combined,  and 
free  traile  enables  us  to  build  quicker  and  more  cheaply  than  any  other 
nation.  Our  fleet  consists  of  no  less  than  436  vessels  of  war,  and  will 
double  itself,  at  the  present  rate,  in  ten  years. 

An  intelligent  foreigner,  having  read  so  fur,  would  no  doubt 
exclaim  :  “  Yes,  this  is  certainly  un  enormous  burden ;  but,  of 
course,  you  have  been  economizing  on  your  army.”  Let  us  see. 
From  1869  to  1884  the  expenditure  averaged  15  or  16  millions  ; 
l)etween  1884  and  1896  it  rose  to  18  millions,  and  then  came  an  out¬ 
burst.  In  the  last  eight  years  the  increase  has  amounted  to  12^ 
millions,  or  70  per  cent.  All  this  is  independent  of  the  cost  of  the 
South  African  War,  and  much  of  it  may  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Brodrick’s  “  Army  Corps  ”  scheme,  which  his  successor  has  so 
contemptuously  abandoned.  And  yet  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  himself 
admits  that  the  army  “  imperfectly  organized,  wasteful  in  its  methods, 
unsatisfactory  in  its  results,  is  one  of  the  most  costly  machines  ever 
devised."  All  that  these  two  officials  have  done,  is  to  add  32,000 
men  in  five  years,  and  to  destroy,  without  replacing  it.  Lord  Cardwell’s 
organization. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  sums  up  the  aggregate  ex{)enditurc  and  its  results, 
showing  that  the  votes  for  1884,  1894,  1899,  and  1904  amounted  to 
27,  37,  49,  and  76  millions  respectively.  The  first  result  of  this  is  that 
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we  are  still  burdened  with  £26,000,000  of  war  taxes,  nothing  having 
been  taken  off  except  3ef.  off  income  tax.  A  second  result  appears  in 
the  decline  of  national  credit,  shown  by  the  fall  of  Consols  from  113 
to  89,  which  represents  a  serious  strategic  disaster  ;  for  “  the  real  and 
ultimate  power  of  the  country  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of 
armed  force  which  it  maintains  in  time  of  peace,  as  in  its  power  of 
expansion  in  time  of  war,  and  iu  its  ability  to  raise  money  and  to  pay 
the  interest  on  its  debt,  without  unduly  burdening  its  trade  and 
people  ”  (p.  loo).  Other  consequences  may  be  seen  in  the  declining 
saving  power — the  annual  increase  iu  the  Savings  Banks,  which 
averageil  10  millions  between  1890  and  1899,  has  now  sunk  to  three 
millions — and  in  the  falling  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  and  beer,  as 
well  as  iu  the  increase  iu  pauperism,  vagrancy,  and  offences  against 
property.  This  presents  a  direct  antithesis  to  the  consequences  of 
the  period  of  economy  from  1863  to  1884,  which  shows  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  unparalleled  iu  the 
history  of  England. 

In  conclusion.  Lord  Welby  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  recommend  at 
least  a  return  to  the  naval  and  military  standards  which  prevailed 
before  the  South  African  War  (w.  an  annual  saving  of  26^  millions)  ; 
and  they  contend  that  the  exhaustion  of  Russia,  and  the  pacific  state 
of  opinion  in  France,  make  the  present  time  singularly  opportune  for 
a  policy  of  reduction  in  fleets  and  armies. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  (for  I  uuderstanl  ihat  the  book  is  mainly  his 
work)  has  presented  in  a  lucid  and  temperate  manner  a  programme  of 
financial  reform,  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  agree  with  him, 
an  indispensable  condition  of  those  social  reforms  upon  which  the  best 
men  who  stand  outside  the  ordinary  political  parties  are  agreed. 
Housing  and  temperance  reform  ;  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
the  aged  poor,  in  education,  and  in  employment ;  and  the  development 
of  our  own  country  by  means  of  canals,  roads,  and  afforestation — all 
these  require  money,  and  funds  can  only  be  obtained  by  economies 
in  the  spending  departments. 

J.  E.  Alle.v. 


The  REsEAuen  Committee  ov  the  London  Branch  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union. — This  Committee  has  lately  presented  to 
the  Factory  Department  of  the  Home  Office  two  Reports,  in  which 
are  embodied  the  results  of  extensive  and  long-continued  inquiries  on 
the  part  of  its  members.  In  the  first  of  these  the  Committee  has 
brought  up  to  date  an  earlier  Report  dealing  with  The  Conditions  of 
Labour  in  Fruit-preserving  Factories.  Not  content  with  traversing 
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afresh  the  ground  covered  in  1898,  it  decided  in  1904  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  its  investigations  by  including  in  the  new  inquiry  factories  in 
the  provinces  and  in  Scotland  as  well  as  the  large  number  carrying  on 
business  within  the  area  of  Greater  London  ;  and,  with  the  help  of 
certain  Branch  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  and  others, 
it  was  able  to  secure  such  an  amount  of  additional  information  as  has 
materially  aided  it  in  forming  its  judgment  of  the  effect  produced  by 
recent  legislation  upon  the  position  of  workers  in  the  fruit-preserving 
industry. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  since  the  presentation  of  the  earlier 
Report,  the  amended  and  consolidated  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of 
1901  has  come  into  force.  This  Act  provides,  by  a  clause  which  the 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  acting  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  was  successful  in  getting  inserted  at  the  committee  stage, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  by  adminis¬ 
trative  order  the  conditions  under  which  the  special  exception  as  to 
hours  of  women  and  young  persons  engaged  in  the  process  of  cleaning 
and  preparing  fruit  is  to  be  permitted.  Accordingly,  an  order,  laying 
down  rules  on  such  points  as  the  amount  of  cubic  air  space  to  each 
worker,  drainage  of  floors,  provision  of  fans  to  carry  off  steam  in 
boiling-rooms,  and  breaks  for  meals,  was  issued  in  1902  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  Research  Committee  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  has 
exercised  a  beneficial  effect,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  checking 
the  tendency  to  extend  exemption  from  “  emergency  ”  processes  proper 
to  others  connected  with  them.  Fewer  women  are  now  kept  up  night 
after  night  to  label  jars  or  cut  up  candied  peel  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  Conditions,  too,  have  improved  in  certain  places  of  business. 
Many,  however,  remain  in  which — despite  Factory  Acts  and  Inspectors 
— excessive  heat,  wet  floors,  and  the  practice  of  lifting  weights  far 
beyond  their  strength  combine  to  put  a  perilous  strain  upon  the  health 
of  the  women  and  girls  who  work  in  them.  In  the  case  of  one 
notorious  factory  the  investigator  reports  that  the  health  of  all  the  girl 
workers  is  affected,  more  or  less,  by  the  conditions  under  which  they 
curry  on  their  labour.  (The  firm  owning  this  factory  is  in  the  habit 
of  dismissing  any  worker  who  faints  or  shows  signs  of  ill-health,  and 
of  deducting  from  a  girl’s  daily  wage  the  pence  due  for  the  two  or 
three  hours  it  may  take  her  to  get  an  accidental  burn  or  scald  dressed 
at  a  hospital.)  In  the  matter  of  hours  an  immense  difference  is  found 
to  prevail.  Some  factories  make  full  use  of  the  exception,  some  work 
only  ordinary  overtime  in  the  fresh  fruit  season  ;  others,  equally  large 
and  busy,  never  use  overtime  at  all.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that 
what  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  latter  would,  with  better  organization, 
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be  possible  in  that  of  the  former  likewise,  and  that  the  fruit-pre¬ 
serving  trade  need  not  necessarily  suffer,  were  the  special  exception 
to  be  abolished  in  the  future,  to  the  great  relief  and  benefit  of  its 
overworked  employees,  whose  hours — save  in  the  case  of  girls  under 
sixteen — are  at  present  quite  unrestricted  during  four  months  in  the 
year.  The  Report  incidentally  shows  cause  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Truck  Act,  and  the  need  of  a  law  fixing  a  maximum  weight  to  be 
lifted,  pushed,  or  carried  by  women  and  young  persons. 

The  second  Report  deals  with  a  very  wide  and  varied  field  of 
industry — no  less  than  that  occupied  by  all  women  pieceworkers, 
whether  in  factories  or  at  home,  not  as  yet  enjoying  the  protection  of 
the  Particulars  Section  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act.  This 
Section  compels  employers  in  those  trades  in  which  it  is  made  binding 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  their  workpeople  with 
particulars  in  writing  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  work  given  out. 
Wherever  it  is  iu  force  it  has  beeu  found  of  great  use  in  checking 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  middleman,  in  making  infractions 
of  the  Truck  Acts  less  common,  and  in  definitely  fixing  wages  ;  and 
since  the  majority  of  women  pieceworkers  belong  to  a  rough  and 
ignorant  class,  their  need  of  such  safeguards  is  unusually  great. 
Until  recently  the  Section  held  good  only  for  a  limited  number  of 
trades,  but  while  the  Research  Committee’s  inquiry — Avhich  ranged 
over  many  districts  and  occupied  its  members  for  a  long  series  of 
months — was  in  progress,  the  Home  Secretary  extended  it  to  all 
branches  of  “  wearing  apparel  ”  (except  boots  and  shoes). 

There  remains,  however,  a  long  list  of  trades  outside  the  Section’s 
beneficent  influence.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  artificial  flower¬ 
making,  basket-making,  book-folding,  boot  buttonholing,  brush  draw¬ 
ing,  cardboard  box-making,  chair-caning,  chocolate-making,  envelope¬ 
folding  ;  setting,  carrying,  and  labelling  jars  in  jam  and  pickle  factories  ; 
jute  weaving,  mat-mnking,  matchbox-making,  paper  bag  making,  relief 
stamping,  rope-spinning,  shoe-beading;  tarpaulin,  tent,  and  sack-making  ; 
tennis  and  racquet  ball  covering  ;  umbrella-finishing.  Personal  investiga¬ 
tion  in  connexion  with  every  one  of  these  trades  was  made  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  and  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Particulars  Section  to  them  all  would  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  workers.  Many  of  these  are  workers  at  home,  so  badly 
paid  that  they  cannot  spare  time  to  fetch  or  take  back  their  work  in 
person  ;  this  office  must  be  fulfilled  by  a  child  or  a  neighbour.  In 
such  a  case  the  advantage  of  a  written  agreement  with  the  employer  is 
manifest.  Again,  largo  and  doubtfully  legal  deductions  are  frequently 
made  from  their  earnings  (thus,  for  example,  we  find  3s.  2d.  for  thread, 
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Irf.  for  oil,  and  Irf.  for  hot  water  deducted  from  the  wage  of  a  tent- 
maker  earning  only  8s.  5d.  a  week) ;  and  these  are  so  low  that  the 
loss  of  even  a  few  pence  becomes  a  serious  consideration.  While  a 
clever  worker  ** sitting  at  it”  all  day  can  just  earn  1«.  id.  by  making 
navy  sacks  ;  while  a  tent  takes  a  day  to  finish  and  is  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  9]^. ;  while  strawberry-basket  making  brings  in  9d.  a  day,  and 
toothbrush  makers,  working  “  every  day  and  all  day,  Sundays  included,” 
earn  7«.  in  a  “  good  ”  week,  but  more  often  only  5s.  6d.,  it  is  clear  that 
to  find  any,  even  the  smallest  fraction,  of  the  pitiful  sum  total  deducted 
from  it,  whether  by  fraud  or  carelessness  or  misunderstanding,  is  for 
the  worker  an  economic  catastrophe. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  the  Research  Committee  urge  the 
extension  of  the  Particulars  Section  to  all  piecework  trades  without 
exception.  In  many  of  the  trades  recently  investigated  **  Particulars  ” 
are  already  issued  voluntarily  by  a  fairly  large  number  of  employers  ; 
all  that  is  asked,  therefore,  is  that  those  employers  who  are  less  careful 
of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  their  workpeople  should  in  this  matter  be 
brought  into  line  with  their  brethren  who  show  the  more  excellent 
way. 


Constance  Smith. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Report  on  The  Finances  of  Italy  for  the  Year  1904  (F.O.  Annual 
Series,  No.  3338,  24  pp.,  IJrf.)  continues  the  encouraging  story  of  the 
corresponding  Report  for  1903.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  an  economic 
shock  are  illustrated  by  the  remark  that  the  conversion  of  the  Italian 
rente  has  been  hindered  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  but  some  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  huge  interest  has  been  effected.  The  improvement  of  her 
financial  status  has  enabled  the  Government  to  renounce  the  agreements 
by  which  the  railways  were  worked  by  private  companies,  and  on  the 
first  of  June  they  became  a  national  undertaking.  The  finance 
minister,  Signor  Luzatti,  anticipates  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
£42,000,000  required  to  effect  the  change.  Half  of  this  sum  will  be 
wanted  immediately,  the  other  half  will  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  reports  will  give  ample  details  of 
this  great  operation.  It  may  prove  a  useful  object-lesson. 

Details  are  given  of  another  species  of  economic  transactions  which 
we  are  told  we  shall  have  to  undertake  for  ourselves.  Italy  has  just 
concluded  commercial  treaties  with  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  has 
now  a  commission  at  St.  Petersburg  negotiating  for  concessions  from 
the  best  protected  country  in  Europe.  Commercial  treaties  are  inevit¬ 
ably  subject  to  one  condition  which  makes  them  difficult  to  arrange  : 
within  each  of  the  contracting  areas  there  are  conflicting  interests  to 
be  considered.  The  treaty  with  Switzerland  was  made  difficult,  not 
only  by  the  demands  of  the  Swiss  agricultural  party,  but  by  the  rivalry 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  parties  in  Italy.  The  revolver,  to 
use  the  fashionable  metaphor,  is  difficult  to  load,  and  liable  to  jam  when 
in  action.  These  are  commonly  understood  to  1)e  serious  defects  in  a 
firearm. 

Signor  Luzatti  is  evidently  “  a  man  of  confident  to-morrows.”  He 
proposes  (1)  to  abolish  the  octroi  duties  which  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  centuries  during  which  Italy  was  an  agglomeration  of  hostile 
towns,  and  are  barriers  to  internal  trade,  indemnifying  the  muni¬ 
cipalities  concerned  ;  and  (2)  to  establish  mortgage  banks  in  South 
Italy  and  Sicily,  so  that  the  landed  proprietors  can  get  rid  of  their 
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encumbrances  by  borrowing  on  fair  terms  and  repaying  by  moderate 
yearly  instalments. 

In  the  same  series  appears  a  lengthy  Report  on  The  Financet  and 
General  Economic  Conditions  of  Austria-Hungary  for  the  Years 
1900-04  (No.  3343,  134  pp.,  6]^.).  Considerable  interest  is  attached 
to  the  affairs  of  the  dual  monarchy.  The  ordinary  newspaper  reader 
knows  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  the  members  of  its  Parliaments 
have  a  penchant  for  flinging  inkpots  at  each  other.  One  result  of  the 
parliamentary  strife  has  been  that  each  half  of  the  Empire  has  been 
“  budgetless."  In  Austria,  taxes  formerly  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
have  been  raised  under  Article  XIV.  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  a 
royal  decree  gives  legal  sanction  to  any  routine  measure  proposed  by 
the  ministers  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting.  In  Hungary  no  such 
measure  was  needed,  because  of  a  surplus  in  hand,  owing  to  the  able 
administration  of  Dr.  Weckerle.  The  Hungarians  owe  their  country 
£2,275,000  of  unpaid  taxes  ;  the  burden  on  their  consciences  is 
probably  little  felt. 

The  tax-systems  of  the  two  countries  are  very  similar,  and  the 
following  outline  of  the  Austrian  system  is  almost  exactly  four-square 
with  the  Hungarian. 

DIRECT  TAXATION. 


In  million  kronen. 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Land  tax . 

56-0 

55-8 

54‘5 

53-6 

House  tax  . 

76-9 

82-8 

85-6 

89« 

Tax  on  industries  . 

321 

33-2 

34-3 

387 

Tax  on  industries  with  publicly  audited  accounts 

63-4 

56-4 

49*4 

490 

Personal  income  tax  . 

46-3 

49-5 

51-8 

55*1 

Dividend  tax  . 

81 

8-5 

8-8 

80 

Salary  tax  . 

1-7 

1-9 

2-1 

2*2 

The  account  of  the  House  tax  is  indistinct,  if  not  absurd.  The  tax 
is  in  some  districts  on  rent,  in  others  apparently  on  value,  but  little  is 
said  of  the  grounds  of  the  distinction  and  nothing  of  its  results.  Then 
there  is  a  special  6  per  cent,  tax  on  houses  from  twelve  to  twenty  or 
more  years  old,  the  idea  of  the  age^-limit  being  that  building  operations 
should  not  be  checked.  They  probably  are,  unless  Austrian  houses  are 
so  flimsy  that  twelve=-year-old  houses  are  not  plentiful.  Professor 
Bastable’s  account  of  this  Austrian  tax  is  unusually  meagre,  not  going 
beyond  the  statement  that  it  exists,  and  in  1894  produced  30,713,000 
florins  (1  fl.  =  2  kr.).  Future  reports  should  give  further  information 
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on  these  points,  as  the  increased  yield  of  the  tax  whets  one’s 
curiosity. 

The  Tax  on  Industries  is  levied  on  all  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
but  there  are  many  exemptions.  The  number  of  taxpayers  is  815,000, 
of  whom  90  per  cent  pay  less  than  £2  10*.  a  year,  8  per  cent,  from 
£2  10«.  to  £12,  per  cent,  from  £12  to  £83,  and  j  per  cent,  over  £83. 

The  Tax  on  industries  with  publicly  audited  accounts  is  paid  by 
joint  stock  companies,  which  contribute  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield, 
savings  banks,  loan  societies,  etc. 

The  Personal  Income  Tax,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1898,  is  a  progressive  one.  All  incomes  under  £50  are  exempt,  and 
many  between  £50  and  £180.  The  tax  is,  however,  inconsiderable. 
Between  £50  and  £75  it  is  0*6  per  cent.,  and  nearly  5  per  cent,  on 
incomes  over  £8,333. 

The  Salary  Tax  is  in  addition  to  the  income  tax,  and  is  payable  on 
salaries  of  more  than  £266  a  year.  There  are  apparently  only  11,749 
persons  in  Austria  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  earn  a  taxable  income. 

A  merchant  may  have  to  pay  the  land  tax,  the  house  tax,  the 
industry  tax,  the  dividend  tax,  and,  finally,  income  tax  on  his  income 
minus  the  taxes  he  has  already  paid. 


INDIRECT  TAXATION. 


In  milUoD  kronen. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Excise  duty  on  alcohol  . . 

73-4 

82-4 

84-3 

86-0 

78-9 

78-0 

76-0 

760 

„  „  sugar  .. 

99-6 

104-7 

100-9 

n  „  mineral  oil 

19-6 

18-9 

18-9 

18-8 

ft  99  DlG&t  •  • 

15-7 

15-9 

16-3 

16-3 

Salt  monopoly  . . 

45-9 

46-0 

46-0 

46-3 

Tobacco  monopoly 

216-9 

220t) 

219-9 

228-2 

Stamps  and  fees  . . 

164-1 

1480 

156-4 

1547 

Tax  on  railway  tickets  . . 

““ 

16-8 

The  portion  of  the  Report  devoted  to  Hungary  gives  a  tanta* 
lizingly  inadequate  account  of  the  movement  to  promote  the  growth  of 
industry  which  began  in  1881.  State-aid  on  a  systematic  plan  was 
given  with  the  object  of  enabling  Hungary  to  be  something  more  than 
a  purely  agricultural  community.  At  first  the  only  aid  given  was  in 
the  form  of  exemption  from  taxation.  The  result  was  that  195 
factories  and  266  spirit  distilleries  were  started.  The  promotion  of 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicants  is  a  curious,  and  it  is  to  be  hopeil  an 
unforeseen,  result  of  this  enlightened  jmlicy  of  satoir  fairc.  In  1890j 
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the  favourable  financial  position  led  to  the  passing  of  a  more  ambitious 
law,  based  on  the  following  definite  principles  : — (1)  Industrial  activity 
is  eminently  the  basis  of  private  enterprise  ;  (2)  Special  encourage* 
ment  was  to  be  given  to  (a)  industries  ancillary  to  Urproduction" 
(e.g.  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery),  (6)  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  Hungarian  industries,  and  (c)  industries  whose  products  were 
objects  of  general  consumption  {e.g.  cotton  goods).  The  modes  of 
encouragement  were  (1)  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  maximum 
period  of  fifteen  years ;  (2)  reduced  railway  freights  ;  (3)  placing 
State  contracts ;  (4)  technical  education  ;  (6)  cash  subsidies.  The 
last  were  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  £208,000  in  ten  years,  half  of 
which  went  to  textile  industries.  From  forty  to  fifty  factories  were 
started  annually  at  first,  but  in  1902  the  number  fell  to  twenty-four. 
Whatever  the  results  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  too 
minute  to  figure  in  the  tables  of  Hungarian  products.  The  harvest  in 
1904  was  as  valuable  as  ever. 

The  Empire  adopted  a  gold  standard  in  1892,  1  kilog.  of  gold, 
^  fine,  being  coined  into  2952  kronen  (£123).  The  education  of  the 
people  in  the  use  of  gold  coins  has  been  indifferently  successful. 
Between  August,  1901,  and  December,  1903,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Bank  issued  416  million  kronen  in  gold,  of  which  257  millions  were 
returned.  People  prefer  the  bank’s  notes,  though  payment  in  gold  on 
demand  is  not  eompulsory.  It  is  however  certain,  for  the  bank  holds 
the  largest  gold  reserve  in  Europe,  £63,162,000  at  the  date  of  the 
Report.  The  reserve  is  occasionally  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  the 
notes  in  circulation. 

The  Tablts  relating  to  the  Trade  of  British  India  (Cd.  2473, 
157  pp..  Is.  Zd.)  give  very  detailed  statistics  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  India  with  the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions,  and 
foreign  countries  for  the  period  from  1899-1900  tol903-04.  As  an 
example  of  its  minuteness,  we  can  dig  out  of  this  teeming  mine  the 
fact  that  in  1899-1900  1  cwt.  of  wheat,  valued  at  £1,  was  exported  to 
Australia,  while  the  12  cwts.  that  went  to  Turkey  in  Asia  were  worth 
only  £6.  This  scandalous  preference  for  the  foreigner  should  surely 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
variations  in  the  wheat  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  note¬ 
worthy  : — 


Tmt. 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 


Cwt*. 

6,297,767 

7,923 

3,950,997 

6,683,228 


1903-1904  .  21,281,863 
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So  are  the  values  of  the  exports  to  Egypt : — 

Yew. 

1899- 1900  . 

1900- 1901  . 

1901- 1902  . 

1902- 1903  . 

1903- 1904  . 


£ 

3,580,702 

2,998,627 

3,556,758 

5,131,132 

858,502 


The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  decline  is  that  it  is  only 
apparent.  The  officials  in  the  last  year  took  steps  to  distinguish  goods 
of  which  the  ultimate  destination  was  Egypt,  but  the  figures  give  one 
more  vivid  warning  of  the  danger  of  using  mere  statistics  of  external 
trade.  During  the  period  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  (excluding 
trade  across  the  land-frontiers,  which  is  almost  insignificant  iu  com¬ 
parison)  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £86,346,196.  If  we  were  to  allow 
ourselves  to  drop  for  a  moment  into  current  modes  of  thought,  we 
should  infer  from  this  that  India  is  not  a  free-trade  country,  and  that 
she  is  peculiarly  prosperous.  In  both  cases  we  should  be  wrong.  The 
currency  problem  in  India  naturally  directs  attention  to  the  movements 
of  money-material  Since  1898  the  rupee  has  remained  fairly  steady 
at  15  to  £1. 


Tew. 

ImporU. 

Kzporto. 

OeM. 

SUver. 

Oold. 

SUTcr. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1899-1900  .. 

7,632,531 

6,349,926 

1,338,797 

4,135,461 

1900-1901  .. 

7,932,013 

8,452,495 

7,370,589 

2,114;.340 

1901-1902  .. 

5,538,.357 

8,195,867 

4,246,596 

.3,400,644 

1902-1903  . . 

8,794,912 

8,124,325 

2,951,868 

3,496,557 

1903-1901  .. 

14,431,913 

12,252,159 

6,910,706 

3,218,448 

Total 

44,329,726 

43,374,772 

22,818,556 

16,365,450 

The  annual  volume  of  Reports  by  His  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul 
General  on  TAe  Fitutneet,  AdministratioH,  and  Condition  of  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan  in  1904  (Cd.  2409,  149  pp..  Is.  3</.)  is  half  as  large 
again  as  its  predecessor,  but  the  intense  interest  of  the  story  forbids 
any  complaint.  The  modesty  of  Lord  Cromer’s  official  title  is  more 
than  matched  by  the  modesty  with  which  he  conceals  his  own  part  in 
the  progress  of  the  country  he  is  serving  so  nobly.  The  last  Report 
attracted  wide  attention  in  Europe,  and  a  French  translation  of  the 
present  has  been  issued.  The  administration  of  Egypt  is  perhaps  the 
most  creditable  achievement  in  the  long  story  of  British  dominion 
beyond  the  seas. 
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la  the  spring  of  last  year  the  position  of  England  in  Egypt  \7as 
given  a  practically  valid  sanction.  Declarations  were  signed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  one  part,  and  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Italy  on  the  other,  in  which  England  expressed  its 
intention  not  to  alter  the  political  status  of  Egypt,  while  the  other 
countries  decided  not  to  press  for  any  time  limit  to  British  occupation, 
or  to  offer  any  other  form  of  obstruction.  Lord  Cromer  begins  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  Arabi  movement  of  1882,  its  causes  (‘‘An 
Egyptian  movement  against  arbitrary  Turkish  rule”),  its  leaders  (who 
followed  “the  time-honoured  principles  of  a  mutinous  praetorian 
guard  ”),  and  its  results. 

Her  international  position  having  been  thus  regularized,  what  Egypt 
now  wants  is  to  be  rid  of  the  peculiar  regimentation  in  financial  and 
judicial  matters  which  was  imposed  upon  her  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  new  regime,  and  which  was  meant  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
foreign  creditors  and  foreign  residents.  For  example,  Egyptian  ex¬ 
penditure  was  limited  by  the  decree  of  July  27,  1885  to  £E.o, 237,000, 
though  this  “recognized  expenditure'’  has  been  increased  since. 
When  the  debt-charges  and  the  recognized  expenditure  have  been  met, 
half  the  surplus  plus  £E.45,000  goes  to  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  to  l)e 
applied,  after  a  fixed  reserve  of  two  million  pounds  has  accumulated, 
to  a  sinking  fund;  and  half  minus  ££.45,000  to  the  Government. 
These  limitations  were  doubtless  justified  as  precautionary  measures 
in  1885,  but  are  needless  and  irritating  to  a  sound  and  sensible 
administration.  In  1903  the  revenue  was  ££.12,463,700,  and  the 
expenditure  ££.10,125,458  (£E.l  =  £1  0«.  6df.),  so  that  great  as  the 
burden  of  debt  is  there  is  no  need  for  alarm.  The  system  results  in 
making  the  great  public  works  a  needlessly  heavy  burden  on  the 
existing  generation. 

Forced  paid  labour  was  used  to  cope  with  an  army  of  locusts,  and 
so  successfully  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  combat  the  ravages  of  the 
cotton-worm,  which  in  1904  undid  all  the  good  that  had  been  achieved 
by  the  irrigation  works. 

Increased  prices  are  coming  in  the  train  of  civilization,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  have  applied  fur  an  increase  of  salaries  on  this  ground. 
They  enumerate  articles  whose  price  has  increased,  beef,  mutton, 
wheat,  etc.,  concluding  with  the  mysterious  item,  “extra  expenses  by 
promoted  civilization,  £E.10  per  annum." 

There  is  evidence  that  Egypt  has  so  far  advanced  that  there  already 
,  exists  a  party  of  “Little  Egypters,”  who  look  askance  on  the  con- 

!  nexion  with  the  Soudan.  The  cost  to  Egypt  is  trifling,  being 

^  estimated  at  only  £E.27,000  for  1904 ;  and  the  Soudan’s  revenue  is 

; 

i 

[  ■ 
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iacreasiag  at  a  rate  which  promises  to  wipe  out  eveu  this  small  item. 
Moreover,  the  irrigation  difficulties  of  Egypt  can  only  be  solved  in  the 
remote  Soudan.  Economically,  as  well  as  geographically,  the  countries 
are  one.  In  dealing  with  such  a  country  as  the  Soudan,  Lord  Cromer 
says  that  **  low  taxation  should  be  the  key  of  the  political  arch  ;  *’  but 
it  is  from  a  higher  point  of  view  that  he  remarks,  **  I  notice  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  alarm  that  the  Controller  reports  ‘  the  consumption  of 
stationery  is  increasing.* "  Surely  red-tape  is  not  an  inevitable  con¬ 
comitant  of  good  government. 

There  is  a  further  Report  on  The  Possibilities  of  Cotton-growing  in 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate  (Cd.  2406, 17  pp.,  2-^.),  which  is  scarcely 
so  confident  in  tone  as  the  corresponding  Report  of  last  year.  The 
Protectorate  is  suited  for  cotton-growing,  but  there  are  serious  economic 
difficulties,  the  chief  being  lack  of  labour,  of  capital,  and  of  a  market. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  energy  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture  that  he 
faces  these  difficulties  with  courage ;  but  there  are  passages  in  his 
Report  which  suggest  that  he  would  find  a  more  suitable  master  in 
the  Negus  of  Abyssinia.  Of  the  native  cultivator  he  remarks  that 

the  2  or  3  rupee  hut-tax  forces  him  to  extra  exertions  to  a  limited 
extent  only.”  Indians  should  be  settled  ”in  the  unhealthy  but  richest 
parts  of  the  country.”  His  solution  of  the  labour  difficulty  is  borrowed 
from  an  experiment  of  which  we  have  heard  much ;  “  There  is  no 
other  solution  than  indentured  labour  from  India  or  China.”  From 
how  many  more  parts  of  the  Empire  is  this  cry  to  be  heard  ? 

The  Papers  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration  from  and  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1904  (House  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  137, 
77  pp.,  8(f.)  contain  a  large  mass  of  statistical  evidence  available 
for  the  treatment  of  this  vexed  question.  The  numl)er  of  alien  immi¬ 
grants  from  Europe  not  officially  described  under  the  Act  of  6  Will. 
4,  c.  1 1  as  en  route  for  other  countries  is  as  follows  : — 


1895  . . 

.  ..  30,528 

1896  .. 

. .  35,448 

1897  . . 

.  ..  38,851 

1898  . . 

. .  40,785 

1899  . . 

.  ..  50,884 

1900  .. 

. .  62,505 

1901  .. 

.  . .  55,464 

1902  . . 

. .  66,471 

1903  .. 

.  ..  69,168 

1  1904  .. 

..  82,845 

A  total  of  532,949,  of  whom  32,518  landed  at  Leith  and  Grange¬ 
mouth.  The  Papers  admit  that,  though  not  officially  described  as 
transmigrants,  many  of  them  wer&  This  appears  from  a  simple  con¬ 
sideration  which  does  not  seem  beyond  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  though 
it  is  omitted.  The  total  numlter  of  persons  of  European  birth 
enumerated  in  the  census  of  1901  as  living  in  England  and  Wales 


\ 

I 
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•was  227,301.  The  arrivals  in  England  and  Wales,  1895-1900,  in¬ 
clusive,  wore  259,001.  The  European-born  population  of  England 
and  Wales  increased  from  168,814  in  1891  to  227,301  in  1901,  i.e. 
58,487,'  little  more  than  the  yearly  average  of  immigrants  not  officially 
described  as  en  route.  Considering  that  these  Papers  were  issued 
l^cause  the  subject  was  exciting  general  attention  at  the  time,  and 
that  even  such  qualifications  as  they  do  contain  were  deliberately 
omitted  by  some  newspapers,  it  is  disquieting  to  find  official  documents 
which  say  “  many  ”  when  they  mean  “  nearly  all.” 

The  nnmber  of  alien  paupers  relieved  by  certain  poor-law  authorities 
in  1904  was  as  follows  : — London  4162,  Birmingham  89,  Cardiff  169, 
Leeds  548,  Liverpool  692,  Manchester  163,  Sheffield  24 ;  a  total  of 
5847.  Here  again  the  material  for  comparison  is  missing.  The 
average  of  the  usual  dates,  January  1  and  July  1,  would  have  enabled 
us  to  see  the  exact  amount  of  truth  in  the  “pauper  alien”  cry.  No 
reasonable  Englishman  is  anxious  for  further  arrivals  of  aliens,  whether 
paupers  or  plutocrats,  but  be  does  want  exact  information  on  the 
subject,  not  merely  enough  to  point  the  moral  of  a  lending  article. 
The  permanent  facts  of  the  alien  question,  so  far  as  statistics  can 
express  them,  are  as  follows  : — 


TOTAL  ALIEN  POPULATION. 
Enoland  and  Wales. 


Year. 

ropnlation. 

Altena. 

Percentage  of 
allent. 

Foreign-twm 
Btltiab  Bubjecta. 

1851  . .  . . 

17,927,609 

50,289 

0-28 

11,419 

1861  .. 

20,066,224 

22,712,266 

84,090 

0-41 

17,742 

1871  . . 

100,638 

118,a31 

044 

38,807 

1881  .. 

25,974,439 

0-45 

56,373 

1891  .. 

29,002,525 

198,113 

0-65 

34395 

1001  .. 

32,527,843 

247,758 

0-76 

91,678 

London  only. 


Year. 

Popnlatlon. 

Aliena. 

Percentage  of 
aliena. 

Foreign-bom 
Britiab  aubjecta. 

1851 

2,362,236 

25,670 

11 

3,682 

1861 

2,803,989 

40,909 

1-4 

6,510 

1871 

3,254,260 

55,035 

17 

11,066 

18,222 

1881 

.3;816,483 

60,252 

1-6 

1891 

4,211,743 

4,536,541 

05,053 

2-2 

11,097 

1901 

135,377 

30 

25,845 

1905. 
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Nationalities  of  Aliens  (Ekoland  and  Wales). 


Born  in— 

1861. 

isn. 

1881. 

1S»1. 

IMl. 

Austria-nuDKary 

1,914 

1,802 

2,809 

5,673 

10.794 

France . 

12,989 

17,906 

14396 

20,797 

20,467 

Germany  . 

28,644 

32323 

37301 

50399 

49,133 

Holland . 

5,512 

6,258 

5357 

6350 

6351 

Italy  . 

4,489 

5,063 

6304 

9,909 

20332 

Norway  and  Sweden  . . 

4,962 

6,010 

6,169 

10,981 

11,722 

Poland . 

3,616 

7,056 

10,679 

21,448 

21,055 

Russia  . . 

1,633 

2313 

3,789 

23326 

61,789 

Switzerland 

2,341 

3,226 

4,089 

6,617 

8357 

Other  European  countries 

7,.344 

7.172 

7324 

12,904 

16,801 

United  States  .. 

7361 

8,270 

17,767 

19,740 

16,668 

Other  countries  . . 

2,795 

2339 

1,647 

9,559 

3,789 

The  Tenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
1902-1904  (Cd.  2491,  259  pp.,  Is.  Zd.)  contains  the  usual  mass  of 
Avell-arranged  information  on  labour  topics.  There  is  a  section  on 
profit-sharing,  which  is  rather  melancholy  reading  when  one  remembers 
how  rosy  it  looked  in  the  older  books.  One  scheme  was  started  so 
long  ago  as  1829,  but  it  remained  unique  till  I860.  Since  then 
192  schemes  have  been  started,  84  of  them  in  the  period  1889-92. 
Of  these  116  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  main  causes  being  liquidation 
or  dissolution,  want  of  success,  and  dissatisfaction  of  employers  with 
the  results,  the  latter  being  the  most  fertile  cause  of  failure,  accounting 
for  30  cases. 

The  Report  of  and  the  Evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee 
have  been  followed  by  a  Memorandum  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Laws 
relating  to  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Workmen  (Cd.  2458,  49  pp., 
5]^.).  The  Memorandum  has  lieen  written  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  contains  a  history  of  the 
legislation  and  a  summary  of  the  different  ways  in  which  other 
countries  have  sought  to  solve  the  many  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
The  arrangement  is  most  lucid,  and  the  copious  references  to  the 
primary  sources  of  information,  together  with  the  appendices  contain¬ 
ing  the  more  important  parts  of  the  German,  French,  and  American 
laws,  make  the  Memorandum  a  valuable  guide  to  the  subject.  The 
trend  of  legislation  is  towards  relieving  the  employer  of  personal 
responsibility,  except  in  cases  of  gross  negligence,  and  of  ensuring 
that  the  workman  receives  his  compensation  irrespective  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  insolvency  of  his  employer.  No  country  has  up  to  the  present 
attempted  to  provide  compensation  for  every  worker,  irrespective  of 
the  nature  of  the  employment. 


REVIEWS. 

COMPATRIOTS’  CLUB  LECTURES.  Edited  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Compatriots*  Club.  [327  pp.  8vo.  8«.  6d.  net.  Mac¬ 
millan.  London,  1906.] 

The  Compatriots'  Club  has  done  well  to  publish  in  a  permanent 
form  this  series  of  collected  lectures  and  papers.  The  Club  itself,  the 
prefatory  note  to  this  publication  states,  is  a  non-partisan  body,” 
which  was  constituted  in  March,  1904,  “  with  the  object  of  advancing 
the  ideal  of  a  united  British  Empire,  and  of  advocating  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  constructive  policy  on  all  constitutional,  economic,  defensive, 
and  educational  questions,  which  ”  would  “  help  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  that  ideal.”  The  volume  now  published  consists  of  papers  read  at 
the  meetings  of  the  club,  and  of  lectures  given  under  its  auspices. 
The  club  has  shown  great  activity  since  its  foundation,  and  its  members 
appear  to  be  as  energetic  as  they  are  influential.  The  contributors 
to  the  present  volume  include  Professor  Ashley  and  Dr.  Cunningham, 
Sir  Vincent  Caillard  and  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  the 
present  editor  of  the  Outlook^  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  the  well-known 
writer  on  naval  matters. 

Mr.  II.  A.  Gwynne  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills  deal  respectively  with  the 
subjects  of  “  The  Proper  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  the  Empire,” 
and  of  “  Colonial  Preference  in  the  Past.”  The  former  argues  forcibly 
that  in  the  matter  of  emigration  Laistez  faire  has  hitherto  remained 
practically  undisturbed,  and  yet  the  interests  of  the  Empire  obviously 
demand  the  application  of  a  constructive  policy  here  as  elsewhere,  for 
not  a  little  might  be  done  by  the  conscious  intelligent  action  of  recog¬ 
nized  authority  in  directing  the  stream  of  emigrants  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  meet  the  crying  need  of  the  colonies  for  suitable  immigrants 
of  British  origin.  The  latter  corrects  certain  misconceptions,  widely 
prevalent,  about  the  character  and  influence  of  colonial  preference  in 
the  past.  He  shows  that,  although  in  the  transformed  conditions  of 
the  present  the  arrangement  of  mutual  preferences  would  be  now 
conducted  and  concluded  on  very  different  terms  from  those  which 
governed  the  relations  of  the  mother  country  to  her  colonies  in  bygone 
days,  yet  the  abandonment  of  the  earlier  practice  was  a  departure 
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from  traditional  lines  of  established  policy,  the  bestowal  of  the  pre¬ 
ferences  had,  within  its  limits,  been  effectual  in  encouraging  certain 
trades,  and  in  giving  colonial  goods  an  advantage  over  foreign  com¬ 
modities  generally,  and  the  consequences  which  resulted  had  presented 
an  appreciable  element  of  good  mingled  with  ingredients  of  harm, 
which  were  nevertheless  exaggerated  greatly  by  later  critics. 

Professor  Ashley,  in  a  lecture  on  Political  Economy  and  the 
Tariff  Question,”  which  has  already  appeared  as  an  article  in  an 
earlier  number  of  this  Review,  and  Dr.  Cunningham,  in  a  lecture  on 
Tariff  Reform  and  Political  Morality,”  devote  themselves  to  the 
arduous  tusk  of  combating  and,  if  possible,  removing  certain  common 
misapprehensions,  which  have  represented  an  alteration  of  our  fiscal 
policy  as  being  in  necessary  and  fatal  conflict  with  the  principles  of 
economics  and  even  with  the  dictates  of  morality.  Either  lecturer 
has  occasion  to  refer  to  manifestoes  issued  in  the  newspapers  by 
opponents  of  the  new  proposals.  Of  these,  the  first,  which  was 
signed  by  fourteen  economists,  attracted  some  attention  ;  while  the 
second,  signed  by  certain  clergymen,  passed  comparatively  unnoticed. 
The  first  has  since  received  an  accretion  of  explanatory  commentary 
and  emendation,  which  renders  it  a  little  hard  to  penetrate  to  its 
original  significance ;  and  the  second  enjoyed  this  advantage  over  its 
predecessor,  that  the  signatories  were  content  to  wait  until  their 
opponent’s  case  had  been  expounded  fully  on  many  a  public  platform. 
Yet  in  unqualified  confidence  of  statement  it  exceeded  far  the  limits 
recognized  in  the  manifesto  of  the  economists,  and,  like  that  document, 
it  seemed  to  lessen  the  chances  of  fair  and  cool  discussion.  For,  as 
Dr.  Cunningham  urges,  it  requires  no  great  effort  to  lay  bare  the 
insecurity  of  some  at  least  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  claimed  to  rest 
its  assured  convictions.  In  reality  the  arguments  put  forward  can,  he 
avers,  easily  be  turned  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  fiscal 
policy  of  free  trade,  practised  under  the  circumstances  which  in  fact 
are  present,  does  not  lead  inevitably  to  certain  obvious  results  which 
conscientious  moralists  should  deprecate.  Such,  for  example,  is  war 
to  secure  or  retain  open  markets. 

Sir  John  Cockburn,  who  treats  of  “  The  Evolution  of  Empire,” 
using  an  instructive  analogy  drawn  from  recent  biological  research, 
maintains  that  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  ensured  by  the 
freedom  of  their  legislative  assemblies  and  by  the  large  liberty  of 
their  executive  officials,  should  be  properly  regarded,  not  as  the  older 
school  of  Liberal  thought  believed  and  asserted,  as  necessarily  bringing 
entire  separation,  but  rather  as  the  intermediate  stage  in  a  process  which 
started  with  dependence  on  the  absolute  control  of  the  government 
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of  the  homo  country,  and  will  end  in  the  more  real  and  complete 
union  which  will  follow  some  mode  of  federation.  Sir  Vincent 
Caillard  deals  in  his  lecture  with  the  stubborn  obstacle  to  imperial 
preference  which  astute  and  strenuous  controversialists  have  found  in 
its  supposed  effects  upon  the  cost  of  food ;  and  be  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  remembering  that  preference  will  not  mean,  as  it  is 
sometimes  purposely  depicted  as  involving,  and  sometimes  thought  of 
negligently  as  implying,  restriction  of  all  sources  of  supply,  or  even 
the  exclusion  of  all  but  a  favourcil  few.  It  should  rather  serve  to 
stimulate  a  certain  selected  number  among  many  different  competing 
sources  so  effectually  that  probability  iraints  to  a  net  increase,  and  not 
a  diminution  of  supply,  as  the  most  likely  conscqueime.  Cousidera* 
tious  like  these,  ho  argues,  have  been  overlooked,  or  dimly  recognized, 
even  by  informed  professors  of  economics.  Mr.  Wilson  discusses  in 
another  lecture  the  relations  of  national  defence  to  tariff  reform.  lie 
contends  that  it  is  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  adoption  or  the 
maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  Laissez  faire  in  matters  of  defence  must 
mean  decline  or  overthrow  to  the  nation  which  allows  itself  to  take 
up  this  positiou  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  our  existing  fiscal 
system  offers  no  trustworthy  promise  of  furnishing,  without  injurious 
friction  or  disabling  difficulty,  the  increased  revenues  which  will  be 
needed  to  secure  or  to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces.  Without  tariff  reform  national  defence  will,  in  effect,  he  urges, 
become  impossible. 

Mr.  Garvin,  in  the  opening  paper  of  the  volume,  expounds  ably 
what  he  styles  “  The  Principles  of  Constructive  Economics  as  applied 
to  the  Maintenance  of  Empire.”  With  a  journalistic  skill,  which 
knows  how  to  present  material  in  an  attractive  shape,  he  uses  telling 
phrase  and  employs  persuasive  argument  in  such  a  way  that  he  never 
tries  the  patience  of  his  readers  throughout  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
lengthy  paper  ;  and  he  is,  I  think,  successful  in  proving,  beyond  pos¬ 
sibility  of  serious  refutation,  the  close  connexion  of  the  creed  avowed 
by  Cobden  and  embraced  by  his  supporters  with  a  general  policy 
of  Laissez  faire  extending  to  many  other  matters  besides  our  fiscal 
system.  That  Cobden  looked  confidently  forward  to  the  diminution 
of  expenditure,  as  free  trade  substituted  stearlily  but  surely  the  peaceful 
intercourse  of  commerce  for  armed  conflict ;  that  he  regarded  the 
colonies  and  India  as  burdensome  incumbrances,  of  which  we  might 
without  any  real  disadvantage  rid  ourselves  in  time  ;  that  he  disliked 
trade  unions  and  mistrusted  factory  laws — these  were  the  natural, 
and  indeed  the  necessary,  outcome  of  the  mould  in  which  his  whole 
mind  was  cast,  and  they  formed  his  declared  political  creed.  To 
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attempt  to  deny  what  so  much  evidence  from  his  speeches  and  his 
writings  can  be  quoted  to  establish,  is  to  attempt  to  prove  what  is 
incredible ;  for  it  is  to  miscouceive  the  characteristics  of  a  man  who 
made  no  attempt  to  hide  his  faith.  Later  controversy  may,  indeed, 
have  hardened  into  rigid  unchanging  dogma  what  be  held  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  particular  situation  with  which  he  was  dealing,  and 
Cobdenites  may  possibly  be  more  “convinced”  free  traders  than 
Cobden  was  himself.  But  it  is  as  certain  that  Laissez  faire  was  the 
dominant  note  of  his  political  creed  as  it  is  plain  that  the  members 
of  the  Compatriots*  Club  seek  to  discover  and  pursue  by  contrast  a 
“  constructive  policy.”  As  the  prefatory  note  to  this  volume  states, 
they  do  not  “  necessarily  hold  identical  views  ”  on  every  question  even 
which  is  treated  in  these  pages,  but  the  papers  published  nevertheless 
contain,  in  their  own  words,  “an  amount  of  research,  thought,  and 
s  uggestion — consistent  and  constructive — which  will  make  them  a 
valuable  possession  to  all  who  cherish  the  ideal  which  is  responsible 
for  the  existence  ”  of  the  club. 

The  somewhat  full  account  which  1  have  given  of  the  actual 
contents  of  the  volume  may  suffice  to  warrant  the  opinion  put  forward 
at  the  beginning  of  this  notice.  1  then  ventured  to  observe  that  the  club 
hod  done  well  to  issue  this  series  of  lectures  and  papers  in  a  permanent 
collected  form.  Their  action  has  been  well  advised  for  two  especial 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  contributors 
to  this  volume  is  no  less  remarkable  tbnn  is  their  full  and  exact 
command  of  the  topics  which  they  respectively  discuss,  and  their 
acknowledged  competence  to  hamlle  skilfully  and  satisfactorily  these 
several  subjects  treated  here.  Sir  John  Cockburn’s  close  acquaint¬ 
ance,  for  example,  with  colonial  matters  can  as  little  be  denied  as 
Mr.  Wilson’s  informed  interest  in  national  defence.  Nor,  again,  would 
economists  dispute  the  clearness  of  the  title  of  Professor  Ashley 
and  of  Dr.  Cunningham  to  be  styled  teachers  of  the  highest  rank, 
although  it  is  true — and  their  lectures  printed  here  would  prove  the 
assertion,  were  no  further  evidence  forthcoming — that  they  address 
themselves  by  choice  to  the  investigation  of  actual  and  historical  fact, 
rather  than  to  the  elaboration  of  the  refined  or  mathematical  analysis 
of  measurable  motives.  No  candid  reader,  in  short,  can  peruse  this 
volume  without  feeling,  if  he  agree  with  the  Compatriots’  Club,  that 
the  cause  which  he  supports  has  been  worthily  presented  ;  or,  if  he 
disagree,  that  he  has  to  deal  with  opponents  who  deserve  his  steel. 
The  accusation  of  defective  mental  apprehension,  with  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  dismiss  summarily,  and 
indeed  contemptuously,  the  opinions  and  contentions  of  protectionists, 
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whether  they  are  scornfully  described  as  “  vulgar,”  or  are  treated 
personally  with  a  respect  which  is  not  extended  to  their  views,  is 
Inappropriate  to  the  body  of  matured  and  reasoned  conviction  con¬ 
centrated  in  this  book.  Critics  may  consider  that  the  faith  which 
finds  expression  in  these  chapters  is  mistaken,  or  may  even  hold  that 
it  is  mischievous ;  they  cannot  treat  it  as  a  negligible  quantity  which 
requires  little  or  no  consideration.  They  have  to  reckon  here  with 
something  else  than  the  empty  fallacies  of  shallow  thinkers,  or  the 
passing  fancies  of  fickle  sciolists.  If  anything,  the  writers  of  the 
different  chapters  in  this  book  err  by  an  excess  and  not  by  a  deficiency 
of  solid  reasoning  and  buttressed  argument. 

lu  the  second  place,  the  creed  which  they  advance  is  consistent,  and 
is  also  comprehensive.  It  embraces  not  merely  fiscal  but  other  matters. 
It  applies  constructive  policy  to  all  constitutional,  economic,  defensive, 
and  educational  questions,  which,  to  quote  again  the  language  of  the 
prefatory  note,  will  help  towards  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a 
united  British  Empire.  Fiscal  policy,  indeed,  has  drawn  to  itself  the 
concentrated  notice  of  the  moment  ;  but  it  is  significant  of  much 
besides.  In  emigration,  as  Mr.  Gwynne  maintains,  Laissez  faire  has 
hitherto  produced  unsatisfactory  results ;  in  national  defence,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  shows,  it  could  only  issue  in  disaster.  Yet  the  attitude  of 
hostility  adopted  by  many  eeonomists  to  any  alteration  in  our  fiscal 
system  may.  Professor  Ashley  urges,  be  connected  with  the  close 
relations  existing  in  the  past  between  the  ordinary  assumptions  of 
the  chief  economists  and  the  general  philosophical  theory  of  Laigtez 
faire;  and  the  politics  of  Cobden  and  his  supporters,  Mr.  Garvin 
argues,  were  the  outcome  of  a  firm  conviction  in  the  healing 
efficacy  of  the  selfsame  guiding  principle  of  conduct.  Laissez  faire 
was  primarily,  perhaps,  a  rule  of  practical  politics ;  it  was  only 
secondarily,  and  at  a  later  time,  that  it  supplied  the  fundamental 
basis  of  a  scheme  of  economic  doctrine.  But  in  both  cases  its 
powerful  influence  survived  into  a  period  when  it  had  been  largely 
discarded  as  an  adequate  rule  of  conduct  by  many  statesmen,  and 
had  been  treated  with  suspicion,  if  it  had  not  been  discredited,  as  a 
principle  of  philosophy  by  not  a  few  distinguished  thinkers.  In 
their  opposition  to  Laissez  faire,  at  any  rate,  the  contributors  to  this 
volume  are  fully  agreed,  and  their  abandonment  of  this  principle  is 
certainly  consistent. 

Their  comprehensiveness  of  aim  is  no  less  noticeable  a  feature  of 
their  constructive  policy.  For  they  propose  to  deal  with  all  sides  of 
national  or  imperial  life.  This  comprehensive  spirit  is  also  seen  in 
their  clear  and  ample  recognition  of  the  largeness  of  the  problem 
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which  requires  solution,  even  in  connexion  only  with  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  different  constituents  of  the  empire.  Thej  see  that 
the  question  cannot  be  completely  answered  in  a  day,  or  a  month,  or 
year.  It  may  engage  the  close  attention  of  a  generation.  They  are 
alive  to  the  multitudinous  considerations  which  arise  in  an  attempt  to 
grapple  boldly  with  the  problem.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  sudden 
severance  of  hard  knots  which  have  been  long  entangled.  They  do 
not  think  that  satisfactory  success  can  be  achieved  without  incurring 
trouble  and  encountering  risk.  In  fact,  their  very  renunciation  of 
Laisacz  faire  implies  a  willingness  to  take  great  and  continued  pains 
which  is  foreign  to  the  supporters  of  that  principle.  Once  more,  then, 
I  would  repeat  that  the  Compatriots*  Club  have  acted  iu  the  best 
interests  of  the  important  cause  they  have  espoused  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  present  volume.  For  it  exhibits  fiscal  reformers  as  serious 
thinking  men,  convinced,  for  reasons  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
criticism,  of  the  faith  which  they  embrace,  holding  their  creed  in  no 
narrow  sense,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  into  practice  on  a  comprehensive 
scale.  This  book  shows  them  to  be  as  clear-headed  as  they  are  keen- 
sighted,  as  alert  and  sensible  as  they  are  energetic  and  resolved.  It 
is  by  such  means  that  worthy  causes  are  brought  to  final  triumph. 

L.  L.  Price. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH.  By  Thomas  Nixox 
Carver,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Harvard  University, 
[xvi.,  290  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d,  net.  Macmillan.  New 
York,  1904.] 

By  *'  distribution  of  wealth  ”  Professor  Carver,  like  most  economic 
writers  of  the  present  time,  understands,  not  the  division  of  income, 
but  the  valuation  of  the  “  services  ”  of  land,  labour,  capital,  and 
**  business  men  "  (p.  xiii.). 

For  the  valuation  of  labour  he  refers  us  to  the  marginal  productivity 
of  labour.  “  Each  individual  labourer  gets  as  wages  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  the  amount  which  he  individually  can  add  to  the 
product  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs,  or  of  the  amount  which  he 
can  subtract  from  the  group  by  withdrawing  himself  from  it.”  If  this 
be  granted,  we  natiu-ally  go  on  to  inquire  what  determines  marginal 
productivity.  I  should  have  thought  the  physical  and  mental  capacity 
of  the  labourer  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  Professor  Carver, 
perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that  he  starts  out  with  the  idea  of  valua¬ 
tion,  does  not  deal  at  all  with  that  important  factor  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  wages  (as  the  term  is  commonly  understood).  He  says  that, 
”  so  far  as  the  general  class  of  unskilled  labourers  are  concerned, 
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marginal  product  is  in  part  determined  by  the  number  of  such  labourers, 
which  is  in  turn  very  largely  determined  by  their  standard  of  living.” 
The  discussion  leaves  the  reader  in  some  confusion.  It  is  not  quite 
the  ordinary  discussion  of  the  amount  of  goods  got  by  the  single 
typical  or  average  labourer,  nor  is  it  exactly  a  discussion  of  the  question 
what  determines  the  proportion  of  the  whole  income  of  the  community 
falling  to  labourers.  The  value  of  labour  is  an  elusive  notion,  and 
I  should  have  been  glad  if  Professor  Carver  had  clearly  explained  what 
we  really  mean  by  it.  Certainly  we  do  not  mean  wages. 

On  rent  Professor  Carver  holds  to  what  may  almost  be  described  as 
the  old-fashioned  view  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining  a  distinction 
between  income  derived  from  land  and  income  derived  from  other  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  question  seems,  however,  to  have  ceased  to  be  anything 
more  than  one  of  convenience  of  classification.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
he  several  times  states  the  classic  law  of  rent  in  an  erroneous  or,  at 
any  rate,  misleading  form  :  “  The  rent  of  any  given  piece  of  land  is 
what  it  will  produce  over  and  above  what  could  be  produced  on  the 
poorest  land  in  cultivation  by  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  capital  ” 
(p.  206,  cp.  pp.  116,  193).  It  is  asking  too  much  to  expect  readers 
to  understand  **  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation”  in  the  sense  of  *‘a 
not  necessarily  equal  area  of  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation  ;  ”  it  is 
much  more  natural  to  understand  it  in  the  sense  of  “  an  equal  area  of 
the  poorest  land  in  cultivation,”  which  makes  the  statement  untrue. 
Ricardo  was  careful  not  to  put  it  in  that  way.  In  his  works  it  is 
amounts  of  capital  rather  than  acres  of  land  which  pay  rent. 

In  dealing  with  interest  Professor  Carver  does  not  appear  quite  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  use  of  the  word  “  income.”  He  begins  by  ‘‘  defining 
interest  as  the  income  which  capital  returns  to  its  owner,”  but  soon 
afterwards  he  is  asking  questions  (p.  215)  which  imply  that  part  of 
the  income  returned  is  not  interest,  but  merely  sums  received  which 
should  be  laid  by  for  replacement  of  the  capital ;  and,  sixteen  pages 
later,  he  says  that  “  incomes  consist,  in  last  analysis,  of  consumers’ 
goods,”  which  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  name  “  income,”  not  only  to 
replacement  of  capital,  but  even  to  additions  to  capital.  He  seems  not 
to  have  quite  succeeded  in  disentangling  from  the  usual  confusion  the 
question  why  the  capital  as  it  stands  yields  an  income  (no  matter 
whether  that  income  is  called  interest,  or  quasi-rent,  or  even  rent),  and 
the  question  why  there  is  a  rate  of  interest  or  prevailing  ratio  between 
interest  and  principal,  and  what  settles  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  his 
chapter  on  interest  is  much  superior  to  most  of  the  expositions  of  this 
subject  which  have  been  written  since  Buhm-Bawerk’s  confusing  work 
appeared. 
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The  chapter  on  profits  consists  of  an  ingenious  attempt  to  explain 
why  business  men  get  something  over  and  above  the  earnings  of  their 
labour,  laud,  and  capital.  But  these  explanations  are  not  prefaced  by 
any  attempt  to  prove  tliat  business  men  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get 
this  extra  something.  As  neither  economists  nor  business  men  (classes 
who  seldom  agree)  believe  in  the  extra  something,  this  is  a  serious 
omission.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  the  explanations  provided 
by  Professor  Carver  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  thing  they  profess  to  explain.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  expla¬ 
nations  ignore  the  fact  of  competition.  Professor  Carver  has  forgotten 
to  ask  himself  the  question,  ^  Who  would  not  be  a  business  man  ?  '* 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  particular  American  school  of 
which  Professor  Carver  is  an  ornament  would  cultivate  the  art  of 
illustrating  their  theories  with  examples  taken  from  the  actual  world. 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  (pp.  140,  141)  as  if  deficiencies  of 
peculiar  knack  and  skill'’ resulting  in  higher  earnings,  are  always 
due  to  “  natural  causes,"  and  saying  that  nobody  can  complain  of  social 
injustice  when  he  is  “  prevented  from  entering  the  better-paying  occu¬ 
pation,"  unless  it  is  an  “  artificial  regulation  or  restriction  "  that  pre¬ 
vents  him,  and  then  never  giving  us  a  single  illustration  of  what  is 
natural  and  what  artificial  ?  If  Professor  Carver  had  been  brought  up 
by  ignoraut  and  dissolute  parents,  who  never  sent  him  to  school,  and 
encouraged  him  to  beg,  would  he  have  been  prevented  from  entering 
the  occupation  of  economist  by  natural  causes  or  artificial  regulations  ? 
It  sounds  like  mockery  when  we  turn  back  to  bis  introduction,  and  find 
him  hoping  that  economics  may  remain,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  con¬ 
crete  science,  whose  aim  is  to  explain  the  facts  of  economic  life  as  they 
are  seen  and  experienceil,  first  in  our  own  economic  environment,  and 
afterwards,  perhaps,  in  the  world  at  large."  In  putting  forward  one 
more  theory  of  distribution  which  scarcely  contains  a  single  suggestion 
as  to  the  reasons  why,  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large, 
very  large  shares  are  distributed  to  some  persons,  and  very  small  ones 
to  others,  the  author  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  approached  his  ideal. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION.  By 
Douglas  Knoop.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  S.  J. 
Chapman,  [xxiv.,  241  pp.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6rf.  net.  King. 
London,  1905.] 

This  is  a  painstaking  and  meritorious  monograph.  The  literature 
on  the  subject  is  already  extensive,  but  it  quickly  becomes  antiquated  ; 
and  certain  recent  developments  have  even  escaped  the  vigilant  notice 
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of  Mr.  Kuoop  himself.  Still,  Mr.  Knoop’s  essay  is  a  very  careful 
digest  of  the  material  available,  and  the  bibliography  which  the 
author  has  appended  to  his  study  is  most  useful.  The  treatment  is 
not  particularly  original  or  profound,  but  it  is  an  intelligent  and  well- 
arranged  compendium  of  the  question.  The  inquiry  Js  made  to  turn 
upon  what  seem  to  the  author  “  the  four  leading  principles  of  indus¬ 
trial  conciliation  and  arbitration :  (a)  the  difference  between  two 
classes  of  labour  disputes,  the  one  arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of 
existing  contracts,  and  the  other  out  of  the  terms  of  future  contracts  ; 
(b)  the  distinction  which  clearly  exists  between  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  ;  (c)  the  contrast  which  must  be  made  between  private  and 
State  conciliation  and  arbitration ;  and,  lastly,  (</)  the  opposition 
between  voluntary  and  compulsory  arbitration.”  These  distinctions 
are  familiar  to  any  student  of  the  subject,  but  Mr.  Knoop’s  essay 
should  do  much  to  bring  them  within  the  comprehension  of  the  man 
in  the  street. 

It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that,  as  the  student  of  a  subject 
which  is  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  confident  predictions,  Mr.  Knoop 
would  have  done  well  to  have  avoided  an  attitude  of  finality.  The 
extreme  dogmatism  of  his  references  to  compulsory  arbitration  is  a 
case  in  point.  “  If  any  great  manufacturing  country  wishes  to  commU 
industrial  suicide,  it  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  ”  (p.  177).  This  may  be  described  as  the  fallacy  of  tho 
sweeping  statement.  No  one  proposes  to  supersede  ”  the  excellent 
private  systems  of  collective  bargaining,  conciliation,  and  arbitration 
established  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  But  the  writer  has  confined  his 
attention  throughout  to  highly  organized  trades  :  he  has  said  nothing 
of  the  vast  field  of  industry  in  which  no  such  organization  exists,  or 
of  the  trades  in  which  “  sweating  ”  prevails.  It  was  to  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  such  trades  that  the  Wages-Boards  of  Victoria  (about  which 
I  the  author  is  silent)  were  established  ;  and  it  is  to  corresponding  con¬ 

ditions  that  some  form  of  compulsion  has  been  advocated  for  other 
countries. 

I  The  success  of  the  voluntary  system  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 

to  which  the  author  attributes  so  much  that  is  satisfactory  in  the 
industrial  conditions  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  rests  upon  and  indeed 
presupposes  a  developed  organization  of  trade  unions.  But  the  growth 
of  industrial  peace  carries  with  it  a  subtle  form  of  danger,  to  which 
Mr.  Brice  has  recently  called  attention  :  “  the  substitution  of  con* 
I  tinuous  peace  for  recurring  conflict,  which  has  been  the  unexpected 

I  work  of  powerful  organizations,”  may,  as  Mr.  Price  observes,  exert 

i  a  weakening  influence  on  the  allegiance  of  their  members.  Mr.  Knoop 
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has  not  taken  sufficient  account  of  the  risk  wliicli  accompanies 
all  voluntary  arrangement,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  growing 
disposition  to  deny  negotiators  “  the  full  liberty  and  status  of  pleni¬ 
potentiary  ambassadors.”  Moreover,  the  recent  decisions  affecting  the 
position  of  trade  unionism — of  which,  again,  Mr.  Knoop  takes  no 
account — suggest  possible  developments  not  dreamt  of  in  our  author’s 
philosophy  of  “  voluntary  conciliation.”  They  certainly  will  have  the 
effect  of  putting  a  new  complexion  on  the  alternative  usually  pre¬ 
sented  between  the  method  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  method  of 
legislative  enactment.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Knoop’s  statement  of  the  question  is  only  partial,  and  that  he  is  not 
aware  how  partial  it  is.  At  the  same  time,  within  the  limits,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  which  he  has  set  himself,  his  essay  has  con¬ 
siderable  merit  and  value.  Studies  of  the  kind,  as  Professor  Chapman 
says,  are  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time  ;  and  any  reader  of  this 
particular  study  will  further  agree  in  acknowledging  “  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  Mr.  Knoop  has  sought  out  his  material,  and  the  im¬ 
partiality  with  which  he  has  sifted  his  evidence :  ”  though  I  should 
be  disposed  to  think  that  he  has  treated  the  labour  legislation  of 
Australasia  too  much  as  a  chose  jugie. 

Sidney  Ball. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  RAILWAY  ECONOMICS.  By  W.  M. 

Acavoktii.  [160  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6rf.  Clarendon  Press. 

Oxford,  1905.3 

The  people  who  are  not  in  spirit  “railway  reformers”  form,  of 
course,  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  total  adult  population  of  this 
country.  To  the  great  majority,  each  prepared  from  personal  experi* 
ence  to  indicate  one  or  more  instances  of  railway  rating  and  railway 
management  glaringly  inconsistent  with  equity  or  good  business,  or 
both,  the  study  of  Mr.  Ac  worth’s  concise  and  suggestive  intrmluction 
to  Railway  Economics  may  be  recommended  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  reforming  activity. 

Mr.  Acworth  is  a  thorough-going  apologist  of  the  railways  considered 
as  business  concerns.  He  begins  by  analyzing  railway  capital  and  raih 
way  expenditure  (on  general  organization,  maintenance  of  immovable 
and  movable  plant,  and  traffic),  in  order  to  show  the  impossibility 
of  allocating  any  significant  part  of  the  total  outgoings  of  a  railway 
company  to  the  cost  of  dealing  with  any  particular  species  of  traffici 
From  this  he  deduces  that  railway  rates  for  particular  classes  of  goods 
or  passengers  cannot  be  simply  and  automatically  based  upon  cost  of 
carriage,  because  “  no  one  knows  or  can  know  what  the  cost  of  carriage 
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is."  The  disposal  of  this  and  other  popular  fallacies  as  to  the  proper 
basis  of  railway  rating — e.g.  tlie  “  equal  mileage  ”  principle  and  the 
“  postal  ”  principle — leaves  the  railway  companies'  own  principle  of 
"  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  "  in  possession  of  the  Held. 

The  explanation  and  defence  of  the  principle  really  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  Railway  Income.  Each  species  of 
traffic  must  pay  sufficient  to  cover  at  least  the  immediate  out-of-pocket 
expenses  directly  involved  in  dealing  with  it ;  beyond  this  the  revenue 
necessary  to  meet  the  enormous  unapportionable  cost  of  railway 
management — interest  on  capital  and  the  expenses  of  general  organiza¬ 
tion  and  maintenance — must  be  got  where  and  how  it  can.  The 
apparent  extortion  of  “  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear "  becomes 
the  compassionate  principle  of  "  tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,"  because  poor  traffic — third-class  passengers,  bulky  articles  of 
small  value,  and  so  forth — being  unable  to  pay  a  high  rate,  obtains  for 
a  cliarge  covering  little  more  than  the  bare  out-of-pocket  expenses  the 
services  of  the  general  organization  ;  high-class  and  highly  rated  traffic 
leaves  a  large  disproportionate  surplus,  beyond  the  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  available  as  a  contribution  towards  the  unapportioned  expen¬ 
diture  by  which  the  low-class  traffic  has  beneHted.  The  analysis, 
supported  by  an  interesting  outline  history  of  railway  rates,  is  a  con¬ 
vincing  justiHcation,  if  such  were  neeiled,  of  the  business  sense  of 
railway  managers,  and  makes  the  most  glaring  anomalies  of  railway 
rating — even  the  heavier  charge  for  identical  consignments  for  a  part 
than  for  the  whole  of  a  journey — appear  as  the  plain  and  inevitable 
result  of  business  principles  applied  to  railways. 

So  far  Mr.  Acworth  makes  out  a  good  case.  If  a  railway  rate  on 
meat  from  Liverpool  to  London  of  more  than  26s.  a  ton  would  cause 
the  railway  to  lose  the  traffic  (in  competition  with  sea  routes)  altogether, 
tho  Staffordshire  farmer  cannot  complain  if  the  railway  is  content  with 
this  rate — more  than  covering  immediate  out-of-pocket  expenses — even 
if,  in  order  to  produce  a  total  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  general 
expenses  and  normal  interest,  he  himself  has  to  pay  36s.  a  ton.  But 
he  can  complain  if,  36s.  being  enough  to  allow  of  normal  interest, 
the  railway  company  uses  its  monopoly  in  regard  to  him  to  charge 
4Us.  a  ton  and  to  pay  more  than  normal  interest.  Here  the  principle  of 
"  charging  what  the  traffic  can  bear  "  may  become  one  of  monopolist 
extortion,  and  apparent  failure  to  recognize  this  makes  much  of  ch. 
viiL  in  this  book  very  unsatisfactory.  Railways  are  business  con¬ 
cerns.  "  Somehow,"  says  Mr.  Acworth,  “  the  total  cost  of  maintaining 
and  operating  the  railway  has  to  be  paid  for  ;  broadly,  and  in  the  long 
run,  the  capital  invested  in  railway  construction  must  be  remunerated 
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at  the  normal  rate  of  interest.”  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  to 
show  any  efficient  preventive  to  capital  being  remunerated,  by 
charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear,”  at  more  than  the  normal 
rate  of  interest.  The  argument  at  the  top  of  p.  76  is  obviously 
worthless  as  applied  to  prove  that  railways  never  do  extort  the 
uttermost  farthing  of  what  the  traffic  can  bear.  A  £3  per  ton  rail* 
way  rate  from  Liverpool  to  London  may  appear  a  bagatelle  for  cigars, 
supposed  able  to  stand  a  new  tax  amounting  to  £112  per  ton  ;  but  it  is 
highly  reasonable,  instead  of  entirely  unreasonable,  to  suppose  that  this 
£3  is  all  that  the  traffic  can  bear,  for  the  cigar  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
London  is  obviously  determined  by  steamer  competition.  In  the  larger 
book,  of  which  one  is  glad  to  note  that  the  subject  of  this  review 
is  only  a  forerunner,  Mr.  Acworth  will  no  doubt  deal  more  fully  with 
this  point,  and  with  others  rather  briefly  mentioned,  notably  the 
thorny  question  of  ”  undue  preference.” 

In  conclusion,  the  two-edged  character  of  all  Mr.  Acworth’s  argument 
needs  mention.  It  proves  clearly  the  unapportionable  character  of  rail¬ 
way  expenditure,  and  necessarily  suggests  the  analogy  of  other  services, 
such  as  roads  and  baths,  with  similar  expenditure,  where  the  effort  to 
keep  their  supply  a  business  affair  wholly  supported  by  a  charge  on 
consumption  has  long  l)een  abandoned.  Mr.  Acworth  shows  also  that 
anomalous  and  apparently  inequitable  charges  are  inevitable  in  railways 
as  business  concerns.  That  again  is  a  two-edged  argument.  Finally, 
he  shows,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  under  such  a  system  charges 
tend  to  bo  so  distributed  as  to  accentuate  the  advantages  of  position, 
to  add  fresh  facilities  to  places  made  im|K>rtant  by  facilities  {losscssed 
before,  and  to  concentrate  more  factories  and  more  houses  in  districts 
which  have  already  too  many.  This  tendency  to  stereotype  and 
“  immobilize  ”  the  industry  of  the  country  surely  needs  careful  attention. 

W.  H.  Bevebidge. 

ECONOMIC  ESSAYS.  By  Ciurles  Franklix  Dunbar,  late 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Harvard  University.  Edited 
by  O.  M.  W.  Si’RAGUE,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  in 
Harvard  University.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  F.  W. 
Taussig,  [xvii.,  372  pp.  8vo.  10».  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  New 
York,  1904.] 

Professor  Dunbar  not  infrequently  lamented  the  want  of  any 
systematic  study  of  economics  in  America.  The  present  volume  of 
essays,  collected  since  his  death,  goes  far  to  show  with  what  success 
he  strove  to  overcome  that  want.  As  the  interesting  introiluction  by 
Professor  Taussig  shows,  Professor  Dunbar  was  a  self-trained  economist, 
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and  was  over  forty  when,  in  1871,  be  abandoned  journalism  for  the 
academic  study  of  economics.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  present  essays  should  display  such  a  judicious  grasp  of  the 
facts,  and  so  impartial  a  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  economist. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Professor  Dunbar  adhered  to  the  traditions 
of  the  classical  school  of  economists.  Among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  earlier  essays  is  “  The  Reaction  of  Political  Economy,”  which 
is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  rise  of  the  historical 
school  of  economics  in  Germany.  It  is,  of  course,  not  difficult  to  show 
the  extravagance  of  writers  who  go  almost  to  the  length  of  laying 
down  a  “  law  of  increasing  functions  in  government.”  But  the  defence 
of  political  economy  as  properly  an  abstract  and  deductive  science,  if 
not  altogether  new,  will  perhaps  bear  repetition.  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  follow  certain  German  advocates  of  the  total  rejection 
of  ancient  dogmas  ”  would  do  well  to  read  Professor  Dunbar’s 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  present  reaction  ”  against  classical 
methods  may  possibly  be  followed  by  a  return  in  the  direction  of  the 
older  views. 

Many  of  the  later  essays  deal  with  various  economic  questions  of 
practical  importance,  which  have  arisen  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  half-century.  They  are  therefore  mainly  of  interest  to  the  historical 
student.  Incidentally  the  facts  described  do  much  to  bear  out  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dunbar’s  accusation  of  the  absence  of  any  settled  policy  in  the 
solution  of  financial  and  economic  questions  in  the  United  States.  He 
finds  it  easily  to  be  seen  how  little  we  owe  our  brilliant  advance  in 
wealth  and  power  to  the  wisdom  with  which  we  have  used  our  fortu¬ 
nate  position  ;  ”  and  with  justice  points  out  that  the  result  of  errors  of 
policy  may  not  in  the  future  be  so  lightly  escaped. 

Among  the  various  questions  discussed,  banking  and  currency 
matters  of  course  figure  large,  and  they  are  always  treated  clearly  and 
with  interest.  But  the  most  striking  papers  are  those  on  the  crises  of 
1857  and  1860.  The  narrative  of  this  important  period  is  singularly 
clear  and  comprehensive,  and  the  discussion  of  the  causes  leading  to 
this  and  similar  commercial  depressions  opens  up  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  present  unsettled  question  of  economics.  Professor 
Dunbar  does  not  even  claim  to  solve  this  difficult  problem.  But  it  is 
at  least  suggestive  to  observe  that  land  speculation  and  monopoly  play 
in  this  particular  instance  an  important,  if  not  a  paramount,  part.  In 
present  circumstances,  also,  there  is  some  interest  in  Professor  Dunbar’s 
observation  that  ”  the  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  was  compatible 
with  either  safe  or  unsound  development  of  the  country,  and  in  itself 
aflTords  no  clear  indication  of  the  condition  of  afiTairs.” 
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Merely  for  this  study  of  such  important  events  in  economics  this 
volume  would  be  of  value  ;  and  apart  from  this  the  essays,  if  they  do 
not  make  any  very  original  contribution  to  economic  theory,  are  always 
judicious  and  suggestive. 

G.  C.  Upcott. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  THE  BASIS  OF  ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE.  By  Edward  Atkinson.  [202  pp.  8vo.  Houghton 
and  Mifflin.  Boston,  1904.] 

Mr.  Atkinson’s  last  book,  like  so  much  of  his  work,  is  somewhat 
discursive,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  well-filled  storehouse  both  of 
fresh  facts  and  of  suggestive  thoughts.  It  consists  of  four  separate 
papers,  entitled  respectively,  “  A  True  Policy  of  Protection,”  “  The 
Tendency  to  Individualism,”  ”Au  Address  to  the  American  Free 
Trade  League,”  and  “The  Cost  of  War  and  Warfare  from  1898  to 
1905  ” — the  warfare  referred  to  being,  of  course,  the  Spanish- American 
war  and  its  sequel  in  the  Philippines.  The  first  two  papers  may  be  said 
to  possess  the  most  general  interest  and  importance. 

The  title  of  the  first  paper  indicates  generally  Mr.  Atkinson’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  fiscal  problem.  His  contention  is  that  the  free-trade 
party  in  the  United  States  are  quite  as  earnestly  in  favour  of  pro¬ 
tecting  domestic  manufactures  as  are  the  so-called  protectionists.  They 
only  differ  from  the  latter  in  their  conception  of  the  method  by  which 
such  protection  can  be  best  effected.  This  mode  of  viewing  the 
subject  at  once  puts  the  question  on  a  purely  business  footing,  suitable 
for  discussion  between  business  men,  and  eliminates  all  the  impossible 
cosmopolitanism  that,  even  in  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu’s  view,  looms  far  too 
largely  in  Cobdeu’s  teaching.  The  present  United  States’  tariff,  Mr. 
Atkinson  contends,  instead  of  effectually  protecting  the  manufacturers 
and  mechanics  of  the  country,  deprives  them  of  their  opportunity  even 
to  hold  as  complete  a  control  of  the  home  market  as  they  might,  while 
it  has  “  protected  ”  the  foreign  manufacturers  more  fully  than  it  has 
the  American.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  of  course,  that  profit  in  pro¬ 
duction  depends  on  the  difference  between  cost  and  market  price  ;  and 
that  it  may  be  increased,  either  by  raising  the  market  price  for  the 
finished  product  by  putting  on  protective  duties,  or  by  diminishing  the 
cost  of  raw  material  by  taking  them  off.  The  first,  no  doubt,  is  the 
most  obvious  method  of  increasing  profits  in  any  given  industry.  The 
effects  of  the  second  seem  to  be  much  more  calculated  to  elude  casual 
observation,  though  they  need  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  less  real 
and  important.  It  may,  therefore,  be  quite  legitimate  to  describe 
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the  second  method,  like  the  first,  as  a  measure  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  industry. 

Mr.  Atkinson  throughout  treats  the  subject  with  the  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness  that  befits  his  patriarchal  position  among  English-speaking 
economists.  He  is  now  close  on  his  eightieth  year.  Recognizing 
that  the  advocates  of  protection  are  as  sincerely  anxious  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  national  welfare  as  he  is  himself,  he  wishes  to  find  out 
what  opinions  average  sensible  men  on  both  sides  hold  in  common, 
and  on  what  points  it  should  be  possible  for  them  to  come  to  a  definite 
agreement.  Taking  the  census  of  occupations  as  his  basis,  he  sug¬ 
gests  an  inquiry  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  population 
occupied  for  gain  could  have  their  earnings  increased  by  any  con¬ 
ceivable  tariff  that  the  Government  could  impose.  Any  two  fair- 
minded  men,  he  thinks — the  one  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  protection, 
the  other  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  unrestricted  trade — would  be  able  to 
agree,  at  any  rate,  on  a  preliminary  tabulation.  He  tells  us  bow  he 
himself  tried  this  method  with  a  very  prominent  advocate  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  Ohio,  whom  he  met  in  Washington,  in  the  room  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  They  agreed  to  take  the  State  of 
Ohio,  where  the  division  of  occupations,  as  it  chanced,  corresponded 
fairly  well  with  that  of  the  whole  country.  The  total  population 
occupied  for  gain  in  the  State  was  almost  exactly  one  million.  They 
went  over  the  various  classes  item  by  item,  setting  down  in  parallel 
columns  those  whom  a  tariff  could  affect  and  those  whom  it  could  not, 
while  the  Treasurer  kept  tally.  When  they  hud  finished,  they  asked 
him  to  declare  the  result.  He  replied,  “You  and  the  general  have 
agreed  that  there  are  only  thirty-five  thousand  people  occupied  in  Ohio 
who  could  be  subjected  to  any  foreign  competition  of  any  moment, 
even  including  Canada  ;  and  you  have  agreed  that  there  are  965,000 
people  in  Ohio  whose  work  cannot  be  protected  or  promoted  in  any 
manner  by  duties  on  imports.” 

Such  an  inquiry  does  not,  of  course,  altogether  exhaust  the  subject. 
The  protectionist  might  not  unreasonably  answer  that  the  classes 
engaged  in  professions  or  domestic  service,  which,  of  course,  were  put 
in  the  column  headed  “  not  capable  of  being  affected  by  a  tariff,” 
might,  nevertheless,  be  afi'ected  by  it  indirectly,  and  that  in  no  neg¬ 
ligible  degree.  Mr.  Atkinson’s  figures,  however,  bring  out  in  a  very 
strong  light  the  smallness  of  the  proportion,  even  of  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  America,  who  are  capable  of  being  touched 
by  a  tariff  in  any  way,  except  in  as  far  as  their  competition  with  the 
foreigner  in  export  markets  is  impeded.  His  conclusions  are  established 
by  an  elaborate  scries  of  tables  printed  in  Ap{)endix  B.  The  fact 
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that  will  be  brought  home  in  the  most  striking  manner  to  the  English 
reader  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  will  be  the  vast  difference  that 
lies  between  the  importance  of  the  fiscal  problem  in  the  United  States 
and  in  this  country.  With  us  it  is  of  all  political  questions  the  most 
vital ;  with  them  it  merely  touches  the  outer  fringe  of  their  prosperous 
lives. 

The  paper  on  The  Tendency  to  Individualism  ”  is  also  based  on 
an  examination  of  the  census  of  occupations  of  1900.  In  it  Mr. 
Atkinson  arrives  at  conclusions  which,  I  think,  will  be  received  gene* 
rally  with  considerable  surprise.  With  him,  it  must  be  explained,  the 
antithesis  between  collectivism  and  individualism  does  not  stand  for 
the  antithesis  between  State  and  private  enterprise.  He  uses  “the 
tendency  to  collectivism  ’’  as  synonymous  with  the  ever-increasing 
aggregation  of  large  numbers  of  employees  in  great  factories,  together 
with  the  numbing  effects  on  individual  intelligence  that  frequently 
follow  ;  and  “  tiie  tendency  to  individualism  '*  as  expressing  the 
preponderating  growth  of  small  establishments,  each  with  a  moderate 
number  of  employees,  together  with  the  cultivation  of  personal  apti¬ 
tudes  that  naturally  accompanies  such  a  development.  It  is  the  latter 
tendency  which  ho  finds  to  l>e  the  one  now  dominant  in  the  United 
States.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  surprising  to  learn  that  the  present 
generation  of  farmers  are  cultivating  lessening  areas  of  land  on  the 
intensive  method  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  with  the  application  of  the 
modern  mechanism  of  the  farm  and  the  improved  tools,  w’hich  have 
l)een  developed  more  rapidly  in  this  periml  than  ever  before  ;  the 
effect  being  witnessed  in  larger  crops  of  every  great  staple,  at  a 
lessening  cost  by  the  unit  of  product,  with  higher  wages  to  the 
lessened  number  of  farm  labourers."  But  we  should  certainly  not 
have  expected  to  find  that,  out  of  a  total  of  29,180  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Massachusetts,  28,102  had  an  average  of  only  10*37 
employees  apiece.  The  largest  aggregations  were  in  the  textile 
group,  in  which  there  were  438  establishments  with  an  average  of  a 
little  over  320  employees  to  each.  The  next  largest  were  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing  group,  in  which  there  were  1078  establish¬ 
ments  with  an  average  of  186  employees  apiece.  These  two  groups 
Mr.  Atkinson  labels  collective,”  the  rest  being  classed  as  “  indi¬ 
vidual"  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  earnings  per  head  in 
the  two  “  collective  ”  groups  were  £72  and  £78  per  annum  respec¬ 
tively,  the  earnings  per  head  in  the  individual  "  groups  averaged  over 
£100  per  annum.  The  tendency  towards  the  predominance  of  the 
lesser  arts,  with  their  requirements  for  higher  mental  aptitudes,  as 
well  ns  the  higher  earnings  per  head  that  they  afford,  appears  to  be 
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constantly  increasing  in  the  United  States.  Boston  is  the  great  centre 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Massachusetts,  yet  there  is  no  very 
large  factory  in  the  city.  “  Worcester  comes  next — a  city  of  small 
industries  in  great  variety.  Lowell  comes  next — formerly  limited 
almost  wholly  to  great  textile  factories,  but  now  rapidly  developing 
the  lesser  arts."  The  number  of  employees  per  establishment  shown 
by  Massachusetts,  viz.  17*04,  is,  it  must  be  remarked,  the  largest  shown 
by  any  State  in  the  union.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  in 
more  than  500,000  establishments  is  only  10*36.  It  would  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  know  how  things  stand  with  us  here  in  relation  to  the  same 
question,  and  whether  tlie  tendency  towards  smaller  establishments 
for  finishing,  by  means  of  superior  skill  and  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages, 
the  half  stuffs  turned  out  by  the  great  factories  is  also  an  increasing 
one.  Evidently,  at  any  rate,  no  folly  could  bo  greater  than  that  of 
impeding  the  development  of  such  a  tendency  by  the  taxation  of  raw 
materials  and  half  stuffs. 

W.  W.  Carlile. 

TRADE  UNIONS.  By  Geoffrey  Drage.  [203  pp.  Crown  8vo. 

2<.  6<f.  net.  Methuen.  London,  1905.] 

The  important  problems  connected  with  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  have  lately  risen  into  fresh  prominence.  To  many  thoughtful 
observers,  the  whole  future  of  trade  unionism  seems  to  be  jeopardized 
by  a  series  of  recent  judicial  decisions  (especially  in  the  cases  of  Allen 
V.  Flooil,  Quinn  v.  Leathern,  and  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Co.),  which 
have  also  found  a  remarkable  parallel  in  the  United  States.  The  old 
theories  of  social  individualism  (1  wish  I  could  confidently  call  them 
antiquated)  have  been  authoritatively  reasserted,  and  applied  with  the 
utmost  rigidity  to  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed.  If  such 
views  are  to  prevail,  trade  unionism  seems  inevitably  doomed  to 
become  either  extinct  or  illegal. 

Such  being  the  position  of  affairs,  a  book  like  this  is  especially 
welcome.  There  are  many  who  view  trade  unions  with  distrust  and 
dislike,  simply  because  they  know  nothing  of  their  work,  save  what  is 
recorded  in  connexion  with  a  big  strike  or  labour  dispute  ;  they  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea,  which  trade  unionists  themselves  often  seem  to  corro¬ 
borate,  that  a  trade  union  is  merely  the  organ  of  anarchy,  the  tool  of 
the  professional  agitator,  the  mainstay  of  the  rabid  socialist,  and  they 
therefore  condemn  it  offhand.  This  book  should  act  as  a  corrective  to 
such  notions.  It  sets  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  with  commendable 
lucidity  and  terseness :  we  get  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  trade 
union  movement ;  after  that  comes  an  analysis  of  the  organization  and 
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functions  of  the  unions,  with  especial  reference,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  their  twofold  purpose  of  overseeing  the  relations  of  the  employed  to 
their  employers,  and  of  providing  the  benefits  of  friendly  societies  for 
their  members.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  completed  by  a  summary 
account  of  trade  union  federations,  of  trade  councils,  and  of  the  trade 
union  congress.  The  final  chapter  discusses  the  action  and  influence 
of  the  unions  in  relation  to  their  members,  to  employers,  to  trade  in 
general,  and  to  politics. 

The  book  is  by  no  means  a  mere  ex  parte  statement.  Mr.  Drage 
is,  of  course,  a  friend  of  trade  unionism,  but  he  is  a  very  candid 
friend  ;  he  sees  the  faults  of  trade  unionists,  and  does  not  spare  his 
censure  of  them.  He  indulges  in  no  superlatives  ;  he  gives  a  plain 
statement  of  facts  backed  by  statistics,  and  of  criticisms  backed  by 
expert  evidence  from  friends  and  enemies  ;  the  discussion  of  con* 
tradictory  views  is  always  fair,  and  the  conclusions  moderate  and  sane. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Drage  may  be  said  to  represent  the  best  side  of 
trade  unionism — t.c.,  which,  while  championing  the  cause  of  labour, 
yet  realizes  that  capital  also  has  rights,  that  the  question  is  ultimately 
not  one  of  the  mutual  antipathy  between  labour  and  capital,  but  of 
their  reciprocal  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  that  the  truest  interests 
of  employed  and  employers  do  not  vary  inversely  but  in  a  direct  ratio. 
The  author  claims  with  much  justice  that  “  moderation  of  aim  still 
renmins  the  characteristic  of  union  policy  taken  as  a  whole  ;  ”  and  this 
claim  is  not  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  unionists  have  occasionally  been 
guilty  of  gross  extravagances. 

It  should  be  recognized,  then,  that  so  far  the  trade  union  move* 
ment  has  been  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  all  classes,  however  much 
harm  or  injustice  may  have  resulted  in  isolated  cases.  To  condemn 
the  unions  wholesale  is  only  fatuous,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  support 
a  theory  of  individualism,  which  most  students  of  economics  would 
condemn  as  unphilosophical.  The  whole  trend  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  is  towards  organization  and  co-operation  of  interests ;  but  it  is 
fur  the  future  to  decide  whether  we  shall  eventually  arrive  at  perfect 
collectivism,  or  stop  short  before  such  a  consummation  be  attained. 
We  must,  therefore,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  admit  that  individualism 
is  an  anachronism,  and  that  “  penrhynism,”  as  it  has  not  inaptly  been 
called,  is  an  eccentric  effort  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock. 
Whether  we  desire  a  complete  socialism  or  not  as  the  ultimate  outcome, 
in  either  case  the  tendency  towards  combination  needs  direction  ;  and 
to  direct  it  we  must  learn  how  to  distinguish  between  its  good  and  its 
bad  points,  and  discover  what  regulations  are  needed  to  keep  it  within 
the  bounds  of  sanity  and  good  sense.  As  an  introduction  to  such  a 
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study,  Mr.  Drage’s  book  will  prove  serviceable,  without  laying  any 
iuconvenient  burden  on  the  time  or  the  intelligence  of  the  reader. 

A.  W.  F.  Blunt. 

LES  LOIS  D’ASSURANCE  OUVRI^:RE  A  L’^TRANGER. 

Par  Maurice  Bellom.  [Livre  ii.,  sixieme  partie.  716  pp. 

8 VO.  12  frs.  Rousseau.  Paris,  1904.] 

This  bulky  volume  brings,  I  believe,  M.  Bellom’s  masterly  collection 
of  laws  iu  all  countries  dealing  with  the  insurance  of  workmen  against 
sickness,  accident,  and  disability  by  old  age  or  “invalidity”  all  but 
to  a  close — at  any  rate  for  tbe  present.  For  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  as  more  laws  come  to  be  passed,  on  a  subject  with  respect  to 
which  legislatures  at  present  show  themselves  insatiable,  M.  Bellom, 
having  become  the  recognized  chronicler  of  such  legislation,  will  want 
to  add  them  to  his  valuable  series,  which  places  absolutely  full  and 
exact  information  on  its  particular  subject  at  the  student's  command. 
Meanwhile  there  is  one  volume  still  to  come,  on  “  invalidity,”  as  we 
may  now  call  it,  after  our  departmental  committee  has  adopted  that 
term. 

M.  Bellom’s  was  an  ambitious  undertaking  involving  much  work. 
The  author  has  not  shrunk  from  even  minute  inquiry  to  make  his 
collection  complete.  The  present  volume  gives  the  text  of  laws 
dealing  with  workmen's  accidents  recently  passed  in  Spain,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Canada,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  South  and 'West 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Greece,  Luxemburg,  Maryland,  New  York, 
and  Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  those  supplementary  Acts  which  British 
and  German  experience  makes  it  plain  arc  not  to  be  avoided  once  the 
legislator  has  set  his  hand  to  such  work.  We  ourselves,  as  the  Report 
recently  published  by  a  departmental  committee  of  the  Home  Office 
shows,  are  once  more  on  the  eve  of  important  legislation  of  this  type, 
necessitated  by  many  shortcomings,  which  it  is  a  melancholy  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  myself  to  note  are  just  such  as  1  predicted  when  criticizing  the 
Act  of  1897  in  these  pages.  And  in  Germany  Count  Posadowsky 
has,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  just  promised  new  comprehensive 
legislation,  which  is  to  co-ordinate  all  the  distinct  forms  of  working¬ 
men's  insurance  practised  in  the  country. 

In  a  collection  of  documents,  such  as  M.  Bellom  gives,  all  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  employed,  the  arrangement  adopted,  and  the  type 
used.  In  all  these  respects  M.  Bellom  may  be  said  to  have  been 
successful,  and  persons  interested  in  bis  particular  question  will  thank 
him  for  bis  compilation. 


Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  GERMAN  WORKING  CLASSES 
IN  THE  LAST  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY.  By  W. 
J.  Ashley,  Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  [xiii.,  161  pp.  8 VO.  1«.  &d.  net.  Longmans. 

London,  1904.] 

Tliis  instructive  little  book  falls  into  three  main  parts,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  depression  of  trade  in  1901-2.  The  first  part  is 
concerned  with  the  difficulties  of  comparison  between  economic 
conditions  in  England  and  in  Germany,  and  is  in  some  ways  the  most 
interesting  section  of  the  book,  exposing  as  it  does  the  many  fallacies 
into  which  both  free  traders  and  tariff  reformers  are  so  apt  to  fall. 

The  two  following  chapters  deal  with  the  actual  progress  of  the 
rural  and  the  urban  working  classes  in  Germany.  Germany  is  a  land 
of  peasant  proprietors.  Farms  of  from  o  to  250  acres  occupy  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  area  of  the  country  ;  and  of  this 
land  89  per  cent,  is  actually  owned  by  peasants.  Professor  Ashley 
points  out  that  the  censuses  of  1882  and  1895  show  that  peasant 
farms  of  from  5  to  50  acres  have  come  to  occupy  both  a  larger  amount 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  area  under  cultivation.  In  1895  these 
holdings  had  increased  by  more  than  1,500,000  acres,  and  the  socialist 
writer.  Dr.  David,  is  forced  to  admit  that  **  the  peasant  properties  which 
are  making  this  headway  are  precisely  tliose  which  arc  big  enough, 
and  not  too  big,  completely  to  occupy  and  maintain  a  family  ’’  (p.  66). 
With  regard  to  the  industrial  workpeopl>,  it  appears  that  there  has 
been  “on  the  whole  a  great  rise  in  wages  and  a  real  advance  in 
comfort  ’’  (p.  82).  Chart  I.,  ou  German  wages  in  the  principal  trades 
— building,  mining,  metal,  textile,  and  chemical — expressed  in  per¬ 
centages  of  wages  in  1900,  shows  a  continuous  rise  from  1886. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  criteria  of  growing 
prosperity — savings  banks,  insurance,  co-operative  stores,  consumption 
of  meat,  and  so  forth.  It  is  well  furnished  with  tables,  treats  statistics 
with  the  utmost  fairness,  and  proves  most  instructive.  Professor 
Ashley  has  quite  succeeded  in  showing  that  “  protection  has  not  been 
inconsistent  with  a  great  advance."  Social  reform  has,  of  course,  been 
a  great  factor  in  German  prosperity,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  advance  has  been  because  of  protection,  or  in  spite  of  it.  At  any 
rate,  the  author  has  not  written  with  the  intention  of  pronouncing  upon 
the  practical  question  at  issue,  but  rather  with  the  object  of  “  clearing 
the  air."  For  the  rest,  we  are  left  to  the  sober  guidance  of  the 
politician. 


W.  W.  Longford. 
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LA  LAVORATRICE  DELL’  AGO  IN  ROMA.  D1  Dott.  E. 
Gl'glielmetti.  [57  pp.  12  mo.  Tipografia  Editrice  Romana. 
Roma,  1904.] 

LA  DONNA  SALARIATA  IN  ROMA.  Di  Dott.  E.  Gugliel- 
METTi.  [102  pp.  12  ma  Tipografia  Editrice  Romana.  Roma, 
1905.] 

Not  every  country  has  its  Thomas  Hood.  But,  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
it  is  sure  to  have  its  “  Song  of  the  Shirt.”  Dr.  Guglielmetti,  who  has 
constituted  himself  something  like  a  social  overseer  of  his  city,  in  these 
little  pamphlets  tells  the  tale  of  the  sufTerings  of  the  “  workers  with 
the  needle  ”  in  the  Italian  capital.  Both  pamphlets  are  small ;  but 
they  have  deservedly  attracted  attention  in  their  own  country.  Rome 
is  a  gay  city,  and  a  city  of  wealth  and  fashion.  Accordingly,  one  should 
be  perfectly  prepared  to  learn  that  “  the  majority  of  the  female  working- 
class  population  of  Rome  find  employment  in  work  with  the  needle.” 
Nor  need  one  wonder  at  the  long  hours  and  short  pay  which  seem  to 
be  general,  nor  at  the  subjection  of  the  poor  dressmaker  and  milliner 
to  the  caprices  and  whims  of  lady-customers  of  wealth  and  position, 
who  think  nothing  of  exacting  another  night’s  hard  labour,  or  a  Sunday 
which  w'as  to  bring  well-earned  rest,  on  the  top  of  a  week’s  exhausting 
work,  for  the  sake  of  having  their  new  dress  absolutely  according  to 
their  own  fancy  on  a  given  occasion.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
religious  Congregations,  which  employ  much  lalx)ur,  are  humane  and 
considerate  in  their  treatment  of  their  employees. 

One  very  serious  danger  to  this  young,  excitable,  and  pleasure- 
loving  womanhood  in  Rome  appears  to  be  that  of  moral  backsliding. 
Their  life  is  so  humdrum  !  They  see  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  of 
others  through  the  medium  of  fine  dresses  and  bonnets  of  silk  and 
velvet  and  satin  and  lace  that  they  themselves  make  to  minister  to 
it.  And  with  no  one  to  bold  them  back,  and  a  poor,  dismal  home  or 
church  their  sole  resource,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  they  give  way 
all  too  frequently  to  the  fascination  of  the  circoletti  and  the  attention 
of  the  young  students  who  frequent  them.  Hence,  among  other  things, 
the  comparatively  long  tale  of  suicides,  to  balance  the  tale  of  deaths  by 
tuberculosis,  which  are  the  results  of  unsanitary  workshops  and  dwell* 
ings. 

Life  appears  to  present  itself  as  less  tempting,  but  also  less  attractive, 
to  the  host  of  women  employed  in  more  prosaic  callings,  from  the 
post-office  clerk  and  typewriter  down  to  the  woman  toiling  in  the 
brick-kiln,  including  all  the  female  factory  hands,  laundresses,  and 
domestic  servants.  Their  wages  are  a  mere  pittance.  And  their 
surroundings  are  often  unhealthy.  This  applies  more  specifically  to 
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laundresses.  The  chapter  on  domestic  servants  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  The  conditions  of  domestic  service  are  bound  to  appear  to 
ourselves  very  curious  and  almost  necessitating  deterioration,  moral 
as  well  as  physical,  among  the  number  of  country  girls  annually 
crowding  to  the  capital  from  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Marches.  As  a 
consequence  of  all  this  overdriving  of  women,  the  mortality  of  infants 
among  the  working  classes  is  found  to  be  “  enormous.”  However, 
legislators  show  no  impatience  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Hours  continue 
long — twelve  hours  a  day  are  permitted,  and  usual — and  although  night 
labour  has  been  prohibited  for  women  as  long  ago  as  1902,  by  a  stroke 
of  legislative  genius,  which  savours  of  Abdera,  it  has  been  enacted 
that  such  prohibition  shall  not  take  effect  until  1907  1  Dr.  Guglielmetti 
is  naturally  caustic  on  this  point.  He  also  urges  that  there  should  be 
inspection  of  factories  and  workshops,  to  which  every  Englishman 
will  say — Amen. 

As  racy  sketches  of  Italian  working-class  life.  Dr.  Guglielmetti’s 
pamphlets  are  not  without  value. 

Hexky  W.  Wolff. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MONOPOLY.  By  J.  B.  Clark,  LL.D., 

Professor  in  Columbia  University.  [128  pp.  8vo.  os.  net. 

Macmillan.  New  York,  1904.] 

This  book  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  Clark 
in  New  Y'ork,  and  is  further  described  as  “  a  study  of  a  grave  danger 
and  of  the  natural  mode  of  averting  it.”  The  Problem  of  Monopoly 
contains  little  that  is  not  already  familiar  to  readers  of  The  Control 
of  Trusts  noticed  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Economic  Review 
(April,  1902,  p.  242)  ;  though  there  arc  some  additional  points  of  view 
in  the  concluding  chapters  on  “  Organized  Labour  and  Monopoly,” 
‘‘Agriculture  and  Monopolies,”  and  ‘‘  Governmental  Monopolies.” 

The  following  statement  indicates  the  author’s  method  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  problem.  “  The  industrial  system  which  developed  under  a 
rigime  of  freedom  and  competition  has  become  perverted  by  the  presence 
of  monopoly  ;  and  the  thing  to  be  accomplished  is,  not  to  revolutionize 
the  system  by  the  methoil  of  State  socialism,  nor  yet  to  cause  it  to 
reverse  its  natural  development  by  resolving  the  great  corporations 
which  now  dominate  it  into  their  constituent  elements,  as  crude  anti¬ 
trust  legislation  would  try  to  do,  but  rather  to  retain  the  corporations 
while  taking  from  them  their  power  of  oppression.  ...  It  is  mono¬ 
polies  in  general,  and  not  merely  the  so-called  trusts,  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  ;  and  it  is  a  condition  of  freedom  which  we  have  to  restore.’* 
There  is  a  note  of  buoyant  and  persistent  optimism  running  through 
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the  writer’s  discussion  that  is  refreshing — “  the  retention  of  the 
essentials  of  the  present  condition  and  the  abolition  of  the  greater 
evils  that  now  attach  themselves  to  it  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
enjoy  a  great  deal  of  genuine  economic  democracy  ” — but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Prof.  Clark  gives  a  reasonable  account  of  the  faith  that 
is  in  him,  and  the  reader  could  scarcely  have  a  better  object-lesson  in 
the  application  of  economic  principles  to  practical  problems  than  is 
afforded  by  these  illuminating  lectures. 

Sidney  Ball. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES.  By  Henry 
SiDOMTiCK.  [374  pp.  8vo.  lOs.  Macmillan.  London,  1904.] 
The  two  essays  in  this  notable  collection  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  are  those  entitled  “Economic 
Socialism  ’’  and  the  “  Economic  Lessons  of  Socialism.’’  They  are  both 
studies  of  permanent  value,  and  may  be  recommended  to  students  who 
do  not  know  them  already.  The  collection  further  includes  the  author’s 
well-known  address  on  “The  Scope  and  Method  of  Economic  Science,” 
as  well  as  some  trenchant  essays  on  the  credentials  of  “  Sociology.” 
We  are  also  glad  that  the  essay  on“Bentham  and  Benthamism  in 
Politics  and  Ethics”  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  The  review  of 
Ecce  Homo  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  a  very  interesting 
volume. 

EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 
OF  LABOUR,  1903.  Cost  of  Living,  and  Retail  Prices  of  Food. 
[860  pp.  8vo.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington,  1904.] 
This  considerable  work  contains  elaborate  tables  giving  the  results 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  25,440  families,  containing  124,108 
persons,  and  also  of  an  inquiry  conducted  among  over  eight  hundred 
retail  dealers  as  to  the  prices  of  articles  of  food.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  on  various  points.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  to 
run  counter  to  the  results  of  common  observation.  One  word  of  caution 
may  be  given.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  however  investi¬ 
gations  into  expenditure  are  carried  out,  they  will  always  present  a  too 
favourable  picture,  since  in  practice  only  the  statements  of  the  indus¬ 
trious  and  careful  can  be  utilized,  the  others  being  either  wanting 
altogether  or  false. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  UNION. 


T^IFTEEN  years  ago  a  few  Churchmen  met  in  private  and  laid 
the  basis  of  a  new  society.  This  society  they  called  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  These  men  felt  keenly  the  pressure  of 
social  inequalities,  social  needs,  social  miseries;  they  also  felt 
that  the  servants  of  Christ  were  bound  to  aid,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  must  have  a  mind  of  her  own  upon  these 
matters.  To  leave  the  solution  of  these  problems  unattempted 
would  leave  half  the  Church’s  mission  unfulfilled;  each  man’s 
loyalty  to  Christ  would  be  disproved ;  and  society  itself  would 
lose  its  highest  and  most  permanent  bond.  The  Union  aimed 
at  embracing  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  had 
at  heart  these  guiding  principles  of  Christian  service : — (1)  that 
the  law  of  Christ  should  be  the  ultimate  rule  of  social  practice ; 
(2)  that,  to  apply  the  law  aright,  there  is  need  of  common  study ; 
and  (3)  that  Churchmen  themselves  must  in  daily  life  present 
their  Master  as  the  power  of  righteousness  and  love,  and  the 
enemy  of  injustice  and  selfishness. 

Of  course  the  Union  never  pretended  that  it  was  the  first 
effort  of  its  kind.  The  truth  is  that  the  most  ancient  traditions 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and 
the  suffering.  Out  of  her  came  such  movements  as  that  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  which  in  its  first  purity  was  a  protest  against 
social  neglect.  In  the  middle  ages  her  thinkers  had  a  truer 
and  more  generous  teaching  to  give  on  wages  and  usury  than 
some  more  recent  political  economy.  Further,  the  leaders  of 
the  Union  were  never  weary  in  claiming  that  the  Christian 
Social  Union  was  simply  bent  on  fulfilling  the  aims  of  earlier 
workers,  of  Maurice,  and  Kingsley,  and  the  early  co-operators. 
The  second  number  of  the  Economic  Review  (April,  1891),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  an  article  on  “  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  as  Christian 
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Socialist."  •  It  was  written  by  Thomas  Hughes,  and  its  witness, 
as  well  as  its  publication,  is  a  proof  that  the  Union  is,  and  claims 
to  be,  the  offspring  of  earlier  efforts,  among  which  the  Guild  of 
St.  Matthew,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  deserves  special  mention. 

At  first  the  Union  had  much  in  its  favour.  The  social  problem 
was  on  every  one’s  lips.  Bismarck,  "the  man  of  blood  and  of  iron,” 
had  found  it  a  more  pressing  danger  than  the  old  rivalry  with 
France.  There  was  a  growing  sense  in  many  minds  amongst 
the  better-off  people  that  things  were  ill-adjusted,  and  that 
poverty  was  not  all  self  caused.  A  more  sympathetic,  and 
certainly  a  more  intelligent,  spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad.  The 
work  of  the  historical  economists,  especially  in  Gennany,  was 
bearing  fruit.  Even  stupid  people  were  beginning  to  be  taught 
what  Socialism  claimed,  why  it  claimed  it,  and  how  far  such  a 
claim  might  be  just.  Above  all,  the  Union  was  singularly  happy 
in  its  first  president.  Canon  Westcott,  who  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  true 
prophet’s  insight  into  new  spiritual  conditions  of  life,  and  he 
had  the  grace  of  absolute  disinterestedness.  It  was  a  new  and 
unlooked  for  experience  to  see  a  bishop,  with  rapt  look  and 
words  of  lofty  aspiration,  which  a  man  of  the  world  might  wish 
to  call  unpractical,  carrying  with  him  the  enthusiastic  assent  of 
working  men — miners,  weavers,  and  other  hard-headed  and  often 
hard-handed  folk ;  or  to  hear  of  him  as  the  successful  arbiter  in 
disputes  between  men  and  masters  on  points  involving  intricate 
practical  details.  Again,  the  Report  on  Industrial  Problems 
issued  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1897  was  all  on  our  side, 
and  did  the  Union  yeoman  service ;  not  so  much  because  the 
*  issues  to  which  it  was  bound  to  lead  were  fully  foreseen  by  the 
conference  as  a  whole,  but  because  it  supplied  such  effectual 
witness  to  offer  to  cautious  minds.  It  was  so  novel  to  hear  of 
Christians,  much  more  of  dignitaries,  who  considered  that  religion 
concerned  itself  with  trade  and  investments,  that  the  press 
became  interested,  and  found  social  sermons  and  addresses  worth 
reporting.  Thus  we  secured  an  audience. 

Among  the  social  conditions  which  called  for  earnest 
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cunsideration  by  the  Christian  conscience,  there  were,  first  of  all, 
the  great  social  contrasts  which  marked  the  vast  gap  between 
the  richest  and  the  poorest.  The  old  world  was  dead.  The 
manufacturer  lived  in  the  West  End  or  the  country,  and  came 
in  to  business ;  the  workers  were  massed  in  “  cities  of  their  own,” 
or  else  the  men  and  women  in  the  cities  of  the  poor  laboured 
for  limited  liability  companies  that  were  made  up  of  share¬ 
holders  who  knew  not  one  of  the  workers.  What  was  asked 
was  dividend ;  under  what  conditions  dividend  was  made  it 
occurred  to  few  to  ask. 

Again,  there  was  the  housing  problem.  City  rents  had  risen 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Yet  still  the  country  poured  into  the 
town,  and  the  rise  necessarily  continued.  The  country  itself 
had  too  few  cottages.  Cases  were  known  of  working  men  who 
had  to  send  their  families  to  the  workhouse,  while  they  them¬ 
selves  worked  outside.  There  was  just  as  much  overcrowding 
in  the  country  as  in  the  city,  and  sanitation  was  even  worse. 

The  temperance  problem  was  no  nearer  a  solution.  Drink, 
and  opportunities  for  drink,  were  still  amongst  the  chief  curses 
of  England.  Yet  it  was  not  merely  drink  that  promoted  misery, 
it  was  misery  that  equally  promoted  drink. 

Further,  for  many  years  the  passion  for  buying  what  was 
cheap  had  been  growing.  It  had  spread  even  amongst  the 
wives  of  the  artisans.  “Good  bargains”  were  sought  by 
excellent  people  without  a  thought  of  how  the  cheapness  was 
brought  about.  The  causes  of  the  cheapness  were  revealed  by 
the  Report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Sweating  System.  It  was  discovered  that  the  old  horrors 
that  inspired  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  and  Tom  Hood  were  still 
alive.  At  the  root  of  each  separate  section  of  the  social  problem 
lay  the  ultimate  economic  question  of  justice — a  just  distribu- 
}  tion,  and  a  just  method  of  production.  This  it  was  that  brought 

us  to  face  the  question  of  Socialism ;  what  was  this  new  gospel 
of  Socialism  ?  How  far  was  there  justice  in  its  changes  against 
our  present  social  organization  ?  What  charges  was  it  right  to 
promote  ?  Was  there  a  Christian  Socialism  still,  as  there  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  ?  What  was  our 
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duty  as  Christian  students  of  economics,  our  duty  as  consumers 
and  masters  and  citizens  ? 

Fifteen  years  have  now  passed,  and  it  may  be  well  to  try 
and  answer  the  question — How  far  have  these  social  questions 
become  modified  ?  How  far  is  public  opinion  efiectively  with 
us  ?  How  far  is  it  still  our  duty  to  combine  in  common  study 
and  common  propaganda  ? 

Judged  by  the  mere  test  of  numbers,  it  must  be  admitted 
there  has  been  no  great  success.  We  have  done  well  at  Oxford  ; 
we  have  an  active  London  branch,  small  of  course  in  proportion 
to  London’s  millions;  and  we  have,  in  all,  fifty-four  branches 
scattered  over  the  country.  But  was  it  ever  really  to  be  looked 
for  that  numbers  should  be  large?  We  appeal  to  no  party 
politics;  indeed  we  deliberately  thrust  p6urty  on  one  side.  We 
are  as  unacceptable  to  the  Liberal  who  thinks  that  nothing 
more  is  wanted  but  to  destroy  the  church  as  we  are  to  the  Tory 
obstructive  who  is  only  sleepless  when  vested  interests  are 
risked.  Party  spirit  has  in  fact  been,  from  the  first,  one  of  our 
greatest  obstacles.  We  have  appeared  to  be  disturbers  of  some 
party’s  unity,  where  we  have  sympathized  with  labour-leaders, 
or  have  worked  for  “clean  hands”  in  municipal  afiairs,  or  asked 
awkward  questions  of  old-fashioned  property-owners.  We  have 
often  had  against  us — we  always  shall  have  against  us — the 
spirit  of  the  pure  partisan.  And  that  not  in  secular  politics 
only,  but  in  ecclesiastical  politics  as  well.  The  questions  we  are 
striving  to  deal  with  cut  too  sharply  home.  You  may  build 
churches  and  be  happy,  till  some  one  asks  how  the  money  has 
been  earned  that  built  them.  You  cannot  really  be  a  “good 
Churchman,”  nor  indeed  a  good  free-Churchman,  without  look¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  your  investments  and  the  conditions  of 
your  income.  You  may  lead  an  anti-ritual  agitation,  but  what 
about  the  cottages  on  your  estate  ?  If  it  needs  conversion  to 
“find  religion,”  it  needs  little  less  than  conversion  to  find  a 
quickened  conscience  for  social  duties. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  thoroughly  desirous  of 
social  reform,  who  have  not  joined  us.  Some  through  ignorance ; 
dimly  they  have  heard  that  we  were  the  Christian  Socialist 
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Union,  and  they  would  not  show  the  faintest  sympathy  with 
Socialism.  They  do  not  really  know  what  Socialism  means,  and 
of  course  we  are  not  a  “  Socialist  Union but  they  feel  no  more 
call  to  make  a  serious  inquiry  than  Josephus  or  Tacitus  did  into 
still  higher  and  more  difficult  matters.  Other  good  people  do 
not  even  now  realize  that  anything  beyond  charity,  organized 
or  unorganized,  is  anywhere  required.  And  others,  good  people 
too,  have  never  had  their  sympathies  awakened,  nor  the  claims 
of  Christ  on  these  social  matters  put  before  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  really  effective  work  has  been  done.  There 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  no  recent  movement  that,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  “caught  on”  so  quickly.  The  work  of  the 
Union  has  lain  in  the  quickening  power  of  the  truths  on  which 
it  has  laid  stress.  These  truths  have  worked  as  a  leaven 
amongst  Churchmen.  They,  have,  in  many  respects,  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  public  opinion.  There  is  no  longer  the 
old  suspicion.  More  Churchmen  are  ready,  not  only  to  listen 
to  suggested  remedies  for  social  ills,  but  even  to  confess  their 
own  responsibility  in  respect  to  some  of  these  ills.  Measures, 
based  on  principles  not  long  ago  disavowed  or  resisted,  are  either 
quite  or  almost  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Which 
])articular  political  party  will  advocate  one  or  other  modification 
of  these  measures  is  not  yet  certain,  but  in  some  shape  they 
are  sure  to  come ;  while  a  large  number  of  persons  have  become 
interested  in  the  solution  of  social  difficulties,  a  still  larger 
number  are  ashamed  to  profess  openly  any  indifierence  about 
them.  More  busy  people  than  before  have  added  to  their  daily 
work  a  share  in  personal  efforts  to  help  in  Settlements  and  the 
like.  Men  who  have  come  up  to  the  university  with  traditional 
views  have  learnt,  at  a  formative  time  of  their  lives,  to  see  new 
social  facts,  and  so  have  had  their  sympathies  deepened,  and 
their  judgments  at  times  transformed. 

Why,  then,  is  it  that  the  Union  is  not  co-extensive  with  the 
Church  ?  There  has  of  late  been  undoubtedly  a  drag  upon  the 
wheels.  There  has  been  a  reaction;  the  tide  of  progressive 
thought  has  been  on  the  ebb.  Where  at  first  views  were  plastic. 
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and  could  be  moulded,  a  certain  stiffness  and  obstinacy  has  set 
in :  sympathies  have  been  less  keen ;  interest  has  drifted  another 
way.  Meetings  are  held,  but  fewer  people  attend.  Inquiries 
are  made,  and  results  published,  but  fewer  read.  Once  the  very 
truths,  on  which  social  solutions  depend,  were  flouted ;  now  few 
dispute  them,  and  yet  not  very  many  do  anything  more  than 
acquiesce. 

Does  this  tendency  come  from  any  lessening  of  the  need  for 
reforms  ?  No,  that  is  not  the  reason.  It  comes  from  the  up¬ 
growth  of  more  absorbing  interests.  The  change  began  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war.  The  question  of  right 
or  wrong  in  the  war  does  not  here  call  for  discussion.  It  is 
enough  that  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  no  nation  can  be  absorbed 
in  more  than  one  supreme  endeavour  at  one  time.  The  war,  it 
is  well  known,  began  by  dividing  public  opinion  very  sharply  ; 
unfortunately  it  was  specially  successful  in  dividing  many  who 
had  been  drawn  together  by  the  Social  Question.  When  disasters 
came  controversy  was  largely  silenced ;  but  grave  anxiety  took 
its  place.  Men  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  of  the  possibility 
of  failure  or  of  the  issues  to  the  Empire.  There  was  soon  added 
the  keen  sorrow  at  personal  loss.  Families  everywhere  mourned 
the  dead,  or  were  waiting,  sobered  and  sorrowful,  for  the  return 
of  the  woimded.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  room  for  pleas 
on  behalf  of  our  opponents ;  much  less  for  any  reminder  of  our 
needs  at  home.  Even  the  workers  largely  forgot  their  recent 
enthusiasms  in  the  excitement  of  seeing  “Tommies”  off  and 
home. 

Moreover,  the  return  of  peace  did  not  alter  all  this.  Peace 
came,  but  prostration  came  with  it.  "  Interests,”  that  had  been 
threatened  by  the  earlier  enthusiasms,  and  had  found  safety  in 
the  excitements  of  war,  blew  the  trumpet  and  beat  the  drum 
long  after  the  need  had  past.  Unfortunately  the  divisions 
caused  by  the  war  have  not  yet  been  healed  by  unity,  or  even 
by  tolerance,  in  other  fields.  Men  who  had  learnt  to  work 
together  for  the  remedy  of  social  ills,  have  still  been  severed 
by  the  subject  of  religious  education.  The  spirit  of  intolerance 
has  been  raised ;  and  in  much  of  the  language  used  not  merely 
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common  justice,  but  common  Christian  charity  has  been  for* 
gotten.  The  forces  of  social  reform  have  thus  been  disunited. 
“  Vested  interests  ”  are  generally  at  one,  and  have  had  the  field 
almost  to  themselves.  Divide  et  impera  has  been  their  working 
policy. 

And  as  yet,  I  am  afraid,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  drawing  to 
an  end  of  this  disunion.  Questions  have  been  recently  forced 
forward  that  divide  afresh  men  of  good  will.  There  are  very 
various  interpretations  of  imperialism;  but,  in  some  shape, 
imperialism  has  come  to  stay.  The  battle  over  our  fiscal  policy, 
not  likely  to  be  settled  by  one  election,  is  also  a  dividing  issue. 
Notwithstanding,  there  are  signs  of  a  reawakening,  apparent 
to  others  besides  inveterate  optimists.  The  excitements  of 
foreign  policy  are  being  lessened  by  a  series  of  international 
agreements.  The  war  fever  in  England  is  for  the  present  over. 
The  trailed  coat  is  put  away  in  the  party  vrardrobe.  Arbitration 
is  in  the  air.  There  is  a  Royal  fashion  of  peace.  And  now  that 
the  war  in  the  East  is  over,  fresh  thought  should  once  more 
be  given  to  social  questions.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  time 
has  come  to  take  stock,  so  to  speak,  of  social  things ;  once  again 
to  state  the  Christian  Social  Union  position;  and  to  record 
some  of  the  conclusions  that  fifteen  years  have  brought  us  to 
on  certain  crucial  needs. 

The  Union  professes  three  general  objects  : — 

1.  To  claim  for  the  Christian  law  the  ultimate  authority  to 
rule  social  practice. 

2.  To  study  in  common  how  to  apply  the  moral  truths  and 
principles  of  Christianity  to  the  social  and  economic  difiiculties 
of  the  present  time. 

3.  To  present  Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Master 
and  King,  the  enemy  of  wrong  and  selfishness,  the  power  of 
righteousness  and  love. 

Let  us  take  these  aims  as  applying  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  Church.  Is  there  a  Christian  law  applicable  to  social 
practice  ?  If  there  be  such,  is  social  life  at  present  in  any  need 
of  its  application  ?  If  it  be,  is  the  application  difficult  and 
sometimes  perplexing?  and  are  we  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
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common  study  of  the  problems  and  the  remedies  ?  What,  in 
fact,  has  been  our  experience  of  fifteen  years’  common  study  ? 
Have  we  learnt  anything  worth  learning  ?  Finally,  is  our 
presentation  of  our  Master  so  complete  and  attractive  as  to 
make  men  turn  to  us  with  hope,  whether  as  a  Church  or  as 
individuals  ?  Can  we  possibly  afibrd  to  say  that  the  warfare 
on  which  we  set  out  is  accomplished,  the  victory  won?  Let 
us  take  these  questions  in  succession. 

Is  there  a  Christian  law  applicable  to  social  practice  ?  To 
prove  that  there  is,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  Christ’s 
work  was  mainly  that  of  a  “  social  organizer.”  Let  us  grant 
that  He  spoke  chiefly  to  the  individual ;  that  he  sought  to 
bring  about  the  results  that  he  desired  by  influencing  per* 
sonality;  that,  as  has  been  said.  His  social  teaching  is  rather 
a  “  by-product,”  an  "  occasionalism.”  But  why  is  that  so  ?  It 
is  because  our  Master  gave  principles,  and  not  merely  a  legal 
code ;  and  principles  must  be  accepted  in  the  human  heart  and 
lived  by  living  men.  It  was  His  supreme  purpose  to  teach  men 
how  to  live  in  all  human  and  divine  relationships.  These 
principles  must  be  capable  of  world-wide  application,  and  there¬ 
fore  were  not  cast  in  the  form  of  law  for  the  passing  hour. 
This  is  why  His  use  of  paradox  is  so  effective :  paradox  cannot 
be  literal,  cannot  be  a  precept  for  a  day  only,  and  yet  it  secures 
attention  everywhere  from  all.  Principles,  then,  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  fulfil — ^this  is  the  method  of  Jesus  Christ;  not 
systematic,  but  personal ;  always  suggesting  to  sanctified 
common  sense  a  world-wide  law  of  living. 

But  is  Christ  therefore  an  individualist  ?  Quite  the  reverse. 
He  never  regards  one  man  by  himself,  without  regarding  his 
neighbour  also.  Not  “  thou  shalt  love  thyself,”  which  is  indi¬ 
vidualism,  but  “  thou  shalt  love  thy  [neighbour  as  thyself,”  which 
includes  all  that  is  true  both  in  individualism  and  in  socialism. 
The  ideal  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  family  with  one  Heavenly 
Father;  a  Kingdom  with  an  Elder  Brother  as  King,  wherein 
all  men  should  be  brethren.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  social 
ideal.  No  man,  not  even  the  Son  of  Man,  should  live  for  him¬ 
self.  There  were  those  who  tried  to  ensnare  Him  in  the  politics 
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of  His  day,  but  He  disavowed  them :  to  God  what  was  God’s, 
to  Caesar  what  was  Caesar’s.  The  man  who  ministered  and  served 
was  to  be  the  greatest  in  His  kingdom.  The  true  man  must 
fulfil  himself  in  the  social  order.  Religion  was  to  be  found  not 
only  in  Temple  Courts,  but  in  the  duties  and  services  of  a  fully 
organized  society.  This  is  how  humanity,  redeemed,  was  to  work 
with  God  in  a  divine  plan  :  “  Thy  Kingdom  come  on  earth.” 

What  is  our  Lord’s  basic  social  principle  ?  It  is  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  based  on  the  fatherhood  of  God.  The  individual 
Christian  makes  up  with  his  brethren  one  divine  society.  This 
society  has  a  common  moral  law.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
sets  it  out ;  and  this  sermon  is  profoundly  applicable  to  social 
life.  The  merciful,  who  are  to  obtain  mercy,  cannot  be  sharers 
in  ruthless  competition,  cannot  “  sweat  ”  to  their  own  gain. 
The  peacemakers  cannot  but  seek  arbitration,  rather  than  social 
or  national  war :  cannot  promote  a  war  of  classes  rather  than 
mutual  understanding  and  concession.  The  mere  moneymaker, 
the  dividend  hunter,  cannot  find  much  comfort  in  His  words 
about  the  “  moth  and  the  rust.”  ”  Mammon  or  God  ?  ”  is  a 
question  which,  answered  aright,  might  solve  much  of  social 
difficulty.  “  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto 
you,”  has  been  called  “the  kernel  of  Christian  social  duty.” 
This  is  the  law  of  equal  opportunity  for  all,  equal  consideration 
for  all.  You  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  and  not  find  in 
it  the  three  fundamental  principles  :  the  principle  of  justice, 
the  principle  of  trust  in  God,  the  principle  of  co-operation. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  has  social  life  at  present  any  great 
need  of  a  society  bent  on  social  reform,  and  the  study  of  social 
questions  ?  Was  there  ever  more  Christian  activity  at  work  ? 
How  many  are  found  giving  up  their  leisure  to  charity,  to 
education,  to  reclamation  of  the  fallen.  It  might  seem  un¬ 
gracious  to  count  heads  in  such  a  case ;  but  it  is  at  least  still 
more  true  that  such  Christian  activities  alone  cannot  solve  the 
modem  social  question.  It  is  not  charity,  organized  or  not, 
that  will  do  this.  It  is  only  the  study  of  causes,  and  the 
resolve  to  act  and  to  do  justice.  “A  sense  of  social  mal-adjust* 
ment  is  at  the  heart  of  the  age.”  Democracy,  it  is  said,  has 
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“  come  of  age.”  Well,  at  present  that  is  not  true  socially. 
The  supremacy  of  the  individual  is  changing  its  form — that 
is  all.  Ancient  aristocracy  rested]  on  birth.  Modem  aristocracy 
is  an  aristocracy  of  millionaires,  resting  on  wealth.  The  power 
of  wealth  was  never  greater.  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  and 
such  combinations  form  the  civilized  world’s  modem  House  of 
Lords.  Men  live  for  business,  and  their  children  of  the  next 
generation  live  for  pleasure.  The  old  aristocrat  is  dead  or 
dying.  The  new  aristocrat,  the  plutocrat,  is  more  exclusive 
and  selfish,  when  he  chooses  to  be,  than  the  old.  His  money 
gets  him  power,  secures  social  position,  controls  the  very  life 
of  his  subordinates.  Population  swarms  round  his  factories  and 
raises  the  value  of  his  land.  A  few  men  may  become  masters 
of  the  necessities  of  a  continent.  The  bread  on  the  workmen’s 
table  may  have  its  price  raised  by  men  who  never  grow  a  bushel. 
Meat  may  be  made  dear  by  men  who  do  not  breed  a  bullock. 

Of  course,  the  individual  millionaire  is  not  the  only  selfish 
person.  The  small  shareholder  who  combines  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours  into  a  company  may  be  just  as  selfish  as  a  selfish 
millionaire.  A  company  has  often  less  heart  and  a  less  palpable 
body  for  public  opinion  to  kick  than  an  individual  A  number 
of  people  of  moderate  means  become  inspired  with  a  love  of 
dividend,  perhaps  all  the  keener  since  the  individual  share  in 
the  gross  income  is  not  large.  Thus  money  becomes  the  measure 
of  morality.  Personal  responsibilities  are  forgotten;  a  board 
of  directors  replaces  the  one  master ;  personal  relationships  die 
out;  everything  is  degraded  into  a  mere  cash  nexus.  The 
Limited  Liability  Company  has  no  liability  so  limited  as  its 
Christian  duty  to  those  who  earn  its  profits.  And  it  is  certain 
that  the  individual  millionaire  and  the  Limited  Company  are 
not  more  careful  of  the  producers’  claims  than  they  were  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  Yet  the  life  of  business  need  not  necessarily 
mean  a  race  for  wealth.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  life  of 
business  which  aims  at  making  wealth  with  a  life  of  pleasui'e 
that  aims  at  spending  it  that  makes  the  stress.  “  First  make 
money,  then  enjoy  it ;  ”  this  is  the  motto  that  leaves  the  thought 
of  justice  out  of  sight. 
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Not  all  who  make  money  so  use  money ;  but  the  system  that 
encourages  the  millionaire  encourages  pleasure  and  luxury ;  tmd 
pleasure  and  luxury  spread  their  fatal  poison  through  the  veins 
of  social  life ;  smaller  people  are  caught  by  the  fell  attraction  ; 
everywhere  the  fatal  contrasts  grow  up. 

The  fact  is  that  the  social  question  really  issues  from  a  sense 
of  wrong.  In  a  justly  ordered  State  there  must  be  some  cure 
for  the  contrasts  that  meet  us.  There  must  be  opportunities  of 
work  for  the  men  who  do  not  wish  to  be  idle.  Those  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  community  must  find :  and  then  who  would  shrink 
from  discipline  for  those  who  will  not  work  ?  It  is  simply 
social  justice  that  asks  for  work  for  the  employable,  though 
unemployed.  Common  sense  does  not  dictate  the  precise  foirni. 
Be  it  by  change  of  land  laws,  by  emigration,  by  better  organiza¬ 
tion,  by  the  removal  of  the  lowest  and  least  effective  competition, 
by  the  extension  of  municipal  powers,  or  by  all  combined,  it 
matters  not.  But  at  least  a  solution  must  be  found ;  the  slum 
must  be  prevented ;  the  weak  must  be  protected ;  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  must  be  organized,  or  the  State  is  no  longer 
the  mother  of  all  her  children.  In  the  true  kingdom  of  heaven 
there  must  be  a  public  opinion  that  condemns  those  citizens 
whose  consciences  are  callous  to  sweating,  overcrowding,  drink, 
want  of  employment,  lack  of  progress.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
cannot  be  meant  to  be  a  land  of  contentment,  while  some  of  its 
citizens  are  housed  in  Park  Lane,  and  others  in  the  purlieus  of 
thoroughfares  within  a  shilling  cab  radius.  Citizens  of  God’s 
Kingdom  cannot  be  content  to  produce  nothing,  to  contribute 
nothing  but  a  life  of  pleasure  to  the  national  welfare.  They 
cannot  thus  be  brothers  of — 

“  The  Lord  of  Love  Who  came  down  from  above, 

To  live  with  the  men  who  work.” 

Of  course  the  problems  before  us  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
solve.  Indeed,  they  are  so  difficult,  that  to  many  men  they 
afford  an  excuse  for  not  reflecting  on  them.  This  tempts  the 
selfish  politician,  who  knows  the  power  of  ethics  in  policy,  to 
say  that  Christianity  does  not  qualify  the  judgment  for  deciding 
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difficult  economic  questions.  So  long  as  questions  are  purely 
economic,  Christianity  can  only  impel  us  to  study  them  with 
all  possible  care.  But  few  even  of  the  specifically  economic 
questions  are  purely  economic.  They  are  more  often  than  not 
moral  questions  too,  and  if  the  church,  Christ’s  society,  has  no 
message  on  moral  matters,  the  sooner  she  gives  up  her  claim  to 
be  an  ecdesia  docena  the  better.  That  in  a  Christian  land  many 
men,  women,  and  children,  should  be  housed  worse  than  cattle, 
and  some  not  housed  at  all,  this  is  a  moral  question ;  and,  as  a 
moral  question,  demands  a  Christian  solution.  Even  the  solution 
may  turn  out  to  be  as  much  moral  as  economic.  For  instance, 
the  solution  may  demand  large  sacrifices  from  us :  and  in  that 
case  Christ  has  surely  a  message  for  any  who  hesitate.  But  the 
fact  that  the  questions  are  difficult  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
Christianity  being  applied  to  them.  They  are  difficult,  because 
they  are  complicated:  difficult,  as  higher  mathematics  are 
difficult.  But  they  are  also  difficult  in  another  way,  difficult  as 
duty  is  difficult  The  solution  lies  in  instructed  action.  That 
at  once  settles  that  Christianity  comes  in. 

It  should  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  co-operation  in  study  will 
surely  be  as  helpful  as  all  other  forms  of  co-operation.  A  body 
of  interested  students  meet  and  discuss  and  inquire  into  a  social 
need.  The  special  knowledge  of  one  or  of  another  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  common  stock.  The  average  members  will  constantly 
supply  the  facts  from  which  the  better  instructed  can  reason. 
The  presence  of  common  Christian  motives  and  convictions  will 
enforce  morsd  reasons  upon  all,  even  when  personal  interest  may 
draw  some  of  us  another  way.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  about  the 
common  gifts  of  the  Divine  Society  co-operating  in  Christian 
life  still  hold  good,  when  a  part  of  that  Divine  Society  unites 
to  find  a  moral  solution  for  the  problems  of  poverty.  The  mere 
meeting  for  this  purpose  is  as  much  a  confession  of  duty  as 
meeting  for  worship.  There  is  in  fact  no  other  “Church” 
method.  We  have  to  learn  the  facts ;  we  can  best  learn  them 
and  stimulate  ourselves  by  meeting  together  in  serious  inquiry. 
The  land  question,  for  instance,  cannot  be  solved  without 
changes  in  tenure ;  changes  in  tenure  cannot  be  made  without 
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power  passing  from  many  who  have  it  now.  The  influence  of 
common  discussion  in  a  Christian  atmosphere  might  well  secure 
self-sacrifice  from  landowners  of  to-day.  Again,  if  Christianity 
be  stronger  than  dividend,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  a 
measure  that  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  rise  of  brewery  shares 
would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  great  temperance  reform.  If 
owners  of  such  shares  could  have  laid  aside  the  party  news¬ 
papers,  and  debated  the  measure  first  amongst  professedly 
Christian  sections  of  common  students,  surely  their  views  would 
have  been  modified  and  their  demands  changed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  questions  are  freely  debated  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Christian  society.  They  are  debated  in  the  trade 
journal,  the  political  daily,  the  magazine  article.  Public  opinion 
on  them  is  formed  by  the  interested  political  meeting.  A  party 
policy  on  them,  as  they  become  ripe  for  party  settlement,  is 
decided  by  a  kind  of  give-and-take  arrangement  between  party 
leaders,  and  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  average  demands  of 
constituents.  Questions  that  are  not  considered  pressing,  because 
"nobody  cares,”  are  left  to  shrivel  up.  These  questions  are 
often  those  that  concern  only  the  weakest.  To  force  attention 
you  must  now  threaten  pocket  or  place.  The  weak  can  do 
neither.  Public  opinion  is  thus  first  stirred  by  the  partisan, 
and  finally  formed  by  the  press.  The  press  is  not  necessarily 
Christian.  When  a  question  touches  party,  most  of  the  press 
is  partisan.  It  devotes  itself  not  to  common  study  in  a  Christian 
spirit,  but  to  discovering  the  most  effective  arguments  for  the 
foregone  conclusions  of  party  policy.  All  this  emphasizes  the 
duty  laid  on  us  of  studying  in  common,  in  the  light  of  Christian 
principle. 

We  may  rightly  be  asked  what  it  is  that  we  want  to  remedy. 
For  instance,  there  are  great  extremes  of  riches  and  poverty; 
we  want  to  lessen,  and  finally  to  destroy  these  contrasts. 
Poverty,  self-caused,  may  remain  for  so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is.  But  a  great  deal  of  poverty  is  due  to  faulty 
organization  of  industry,  to  the  powerlessness  of  the  worker  in 
the  face  of  combined  capital,  to  the  enormous  rise  of  rent  caused 
by  the  growth  of  large  centres  of  population.  We  want  to 
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improve  organization ;  to  increase  as  far  as  justice  demands  the 
share  of  the  producer  in  the  wealth  he  helps  to  produce.  We 
want  to  spread  and  aid  every  movement  towards  remedying 
the  estrangement  of  capital  and  labour,  such  as  productive 
and  distributive  co-operation,  profit-sharing,  and  all  such  even 
tentative  efforts.  We  want  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  community  over  the  necessaries  of  its  own  very 
existence ;  to  prevent  monopolies  in  food  and  drink,  and  light 
and  land.  We  want  to  lessen  the  evils  of  competition,  the  cruel 
waste  and  falsehood  of  it;  to  have  truth  and  honesty  prevail 
in  commerce.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  the  really  sober  and 
industrious  worker  has  a  margin  for  his  old  age,  whether  by  old 
age  pension  or  any  better  way,  we  want  to  see  that  rest  is 
possible  at  last  outside  the  workhouse.  We  cannot  believe  that 
God  meant  such  wide  differences  of  condition  to  be  the  unalter¬ 
able  lot  of  common  citizens  of  one  kingdom.  We  want  to  see 
a  greater  equality  of  comfort,  education,  and  refinement.  We 
complain  of  the  faults  of  the  poor;  many  of  these  faults  are 
fostered  by  their  surroundings.  Drink  is  the  curse  of  the  poor ; 
yet  even  the  habit  of  drink  is  created  at  times  by  the  slum. 
We  speak  of  the  want  of  interest  in  higher  things.  How  can 
interest  in  education,  pictures,  music,  the  refinements  of  life 
grow  and  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  Seven  Dials  or  Southwark, 
except  by  a  miracle  ? 

We  do  not  ask  for  the  impracticable;  we  ask  just  for  one 
step  at  a  time.  Let  me  mention,  for  example,  a  few  practical 
aims  to  begin  with.  Om:  fellow-citizens  in  Christ’s  kingdom  on 
earth  should  surely  have  a  decent  home.  Yet  thousands  have 
not  such  a  home.  Thousands  have  to  live  in  cottages  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  England.  These  cottages  often  belong  to 
professing  Christians.  They  are  not  very  low  rented,  and  they 
are  often  unfit  for  habitation.  The  law  cannot  easily  be  enforced 
against  them,  because  the  tenants  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  If 
any  of  those  who  live  in  the  country  will  take  a  little  time  and 
trouble,  they  will  have  no  difllculty  in  finding  such  cottages. 
Men  tell  us  that  no  one  can  now  afford  to  build,  because  the 
working  men  who  build  are  bound  by  trade  rules  that  make  the 
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expense  too  great,  and  in  addition  waste  their  own  time  and 
their  employers’  money.  This  charge  is  not  without  truth  in 
it.  Those  of  us  who  observe  have  seen  it  or  suffered  from  it ; 
and,  wherever  it  is  true,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  men  who  thus 
undoubtedly  make  more  difficult  the  housing  of  their  fellows. 
But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  There  are  other  causes  too ;  and 
there  are  ways  out  of  the  cruel  difficulty.  The  one  important 
thing  is  not  to  leave  things  alone,  to  seek  with  all  our  hearts 
and  minds  a  way  out,  to  seek  till  we  find.  For  to  say  that 
England  is  too  poor  or  too  powerless  to  house  her  men  and 
women  is  to  speak  a  lie. 

We  want  to  increase  the  power  of  the  commimity  over  its 
own  necessaries.  Light,  water,  food,  transport,  land — without 
these  no  community  can  thrive.  So  we  must  make  the  com¬ 
munity  master  of  them.  The  time  has  come  indeed  when  the 
community  is  expected  quite  naturally  to  own  its  gas-works, 
electric- works,  waterworks;  it  is  even  beginning  to  claim  its 
tramways.  Some  of  us  believe  that  it  must  go  on  to  own,  or 
much  more  entirely  than  now  to  control,  its  railways  and  its 
shipping.  Transport  enters  to-day  far  more  fully  than  sixty  or 
even  thirty  years  ago  into  the  price  of  a  quartern  loaf  or  a  leg 
of  mutton.  It  must  be  controlled  and  not  monopolized.  And 
so  too  with  land.  The  municipality  must  have  complete, 
ultimate,  and  easy  control  over  the  land  within  and  around  it. 
The  taxation  of  land  values  is  no  longer  a  party  cry.  Reformers 
on  either  side  are  demanding  it.  It  is  the  only  practicable 
source  of  new  taxation.  Surely  it  is  better  to  begin  with  that 
than  to  begin  with  taxing  food. 

Some  would  give  the  community  a  further  power — a  power 
over  the  drink  traffic.  You  will  never,  they  say,  get  things 
right  till  you  eliminate  private  profit,  and  make  the  tavern  a 
genuine  public-house.  There  are  dangers,  of  course,  but  little 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  social  well-being  than  our  present 
laws  regulating  the  drink  traffic.  The  recent  Act  will,  indeed, 
be  most  difficult  to  outflank.  But  the  next  wise  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  at  least  be  driven  by  public  opinion  to  a  high 
licence  charge  that  should  fix  its  own  time-limit  by  supplying 
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a  sufficient  sum  for  buying  out  all  legitimate  private  interest, 
and  so  far  restoring  to  the  community  a  trade  which  the 
community  only  has  the  final  right  to  destroy  or  to  control. 

A  decent  home,  sufficient  food,  sufficient  leisure,  sufficient 
security  for  old  age,  a  reasonable  return  for  labour,  a  just  share 
in  the  national  wealth — this  at  least  represents  a  just  claim 
upon  us  made  by  the  less  fortunate.  When  once  we  are 
struggling  to  give  men  this,  we  have  the  right  to  advise  them 
as  to  their  use  of  it  all. 

And  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  advice  b  needed.  The 
movement  in  the  working  classes  towards  a  higher  standard  of 
life,  better  wages,  more  lebure,  has  its  perils.  All  movement 
has  perils.  There  b  here  the  danger  of  contentment  with  a 
lower  ideal.  Men  may  strive  for  more  money  and  more  time, 
for  no  higher  reason  than  pleasure  or  even  indulgence  in  meat 
and  drink,  in  gambling,  and  such  things.  There  are  ugly 
coincidences,  which  seem  in  one  part  of  Great  Britain  to  connect 
a  rise  of  wages  with  a  rise  of  lunacy  and  of  crime.  The  crowds 
that  watch  professional  football  are  not  all  bent  upon  a  healthy 
game.  In  many  places  co-operative  societies  grudge  the  edu¬ 
cation  vote  out  of  their  siuplus  funds.  Trade  union  committees 
are  not  without  knowledge  of  the  personal  jealousies  that  have 
endangered  so  many  progressive  movements.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  many  drawbacks,  that  movement  has  had  an  immense 
balance  of  good  on  the  right  side.  The  labour  leaders,  as  a 
whole,  have  the  highest  interests  of  their  class  at  heart.  Men 
out  of  the  ranks  are  not  afraid  to  speak  unwelcome  truth  to 
their  fellows ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  listened  to.  Were 
the  faults  of  the  workers  even  greater  than  they  are,  it  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  some  very  bad  examples  are  set  them  by 
society,  that  pleasure  has  only  lately  been  attainable,  and  that 
the  insecurity  of  their  tenure  itself  endangers  their  level¬ 
headedness.  When  we  are  told  that  they  are  regardless  of  their 
employer’s  interests,  we  must  answer  that  human  nature,  paid 
only  by  wage,  must  necessarily  be  less  interested  than  sharers 
in  profit.  Change  your  system  of  industry,  give  each  worker, 
as  the  productive  co-operative  societies  do,  a  definite  further 
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interest  in  the  result  of  their  work,  and  there  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  great  change. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  will  this  satisfy  the  socialist  ?  Very 
likely  not.  The  problem,  however,  is  not  to  satisfy  the  doctrin¬ 
aire  socialist,  but  to  feel  our  way  to  practical  action  which 
gives  promise  of  help  in  what  is  an  intolerable  situation.  It  is 
intolerable  that  the  countryside  should  be  losing  its  life ;  that 
the  city  should  be  so  overcrowded  as  to  create  a  higher  rent 
the  less  the  tenants  are  able  to  pay  ;  it  is  intolerable  that  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  should  just  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  with  no  certain  security  for  a  home  in  their  old  age- 
These  are  the  conditions  that  give  every  form  of  revolutionary 
propaganda  its  opportunity.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  accept 
Marx  in  toto  because  we  do  not  like  the  methods  of  Pinkerton’s 
detectivea  The  new  conditions  of  social  living  must  be  evolved. 
Just  as  industrialism  grew  out  of  feudalism,  so  must  the  new 
grow  out  of  the  old  industrialism.  The  great  industry  must 
be  organized  for  the  greater  good  of  all.  If  capital  has 
dangerous  powers  (and  no  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Lloyd’s  Wealth 
against  Commonwealth  would  deny  it),  capital  must  be  further 
controlled.  Trust  Acts  must  follow  upon  Factory  Acts.  Com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  if  voluntary  arbitration  fails,  must  be  tried. 
Public  opinion,  well-informed  and  actively  ethical  and  Christian^ 
must  ultimately  decide  on  all  utopias,  socialist  or  other. 

It  may  be  helpful,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  the  authoritative 
convictions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1897,  upon  the  office 
of  the  Church  with  respect  to  industrial  problems. 

Character  is  influenced  at  every  point  by  social  conditions,  and 
active  conscience,  in  an  industrial  society,  will  look  for  moral  guidance 
on  industrial  matters." 

“  Economic  Science  docs  not  claim  to  give  this.  .  .  .  But  we  believe 
that  Christ  our  Master  does  give  such  guidance  by  His  example  and 
teachings,  and  by  the  present  workings  of  His  spirit ;  and  therefore, 
under  Him  Christian  authority  must  in  a  measure  do  the  same,  the 
authority,  that  is,  of  the  whole  Christian  body,  and  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  opinion.  ...  In  this  work  the  clergy,  whoso  special  duty 
it  is  to  ponder  the  bearings  of  Christian  principles,  have  their  part  ; 
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but  the  Christian  laity,  who  deal  directly  with  the  social  and  economic 
facts,  can  do  even  more.” 

“Christian  social  duty  will  operate  in  two  directions:  (1)  the 
recognition,  inculcation,  and  application  of  certain  Christian  principles. 

.  .  .  The  principle  of  brotherhood  should  act  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  as  a  constant  counterpoise  to  the  instinct  of  competition.  .  .  . 
The  principle  of  labour  (teaches)  that  the  wilfully  idle  man,  and  the 
man  who  lives  only  for  himself,  are  out  of  place  in  a  Christian 
community.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  justice  (teaches)  that  the  social 
order  must  be  tested  by  the  degree  in  which  it  secures  for  each  freedom 
for  happy,  useful,  and  untrammelled  life.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  public 
responsibility  (teaches)  that  a  Christian  community,  as  a  whole,  is 
morally  responsible  for  the  character  of  its  own  economic  and  social 
order.  .  . 

(2)  “  Christian  opinion  ought  to  condemn  the  belief  that  economic 
conditions  are  to  be  left  to  the  action  of  material  forces  and  mechanical 
laws,  uncontrolled  by  any  moral  responsibility.  ...  It  can  speak 
plainly  of  evils  which  attach  to  the  economic  system  under  which  we 
live,  such  as  certain  forms  of  luxurious  extravagance,  the  widespread 
pursuit  of  money  by  financial  gambling,  the  dishonesties  of  trade  into 
which  men  are  driven  by  feverish  competition,  and  the  violence  and 
reprisals  of  industrial  warfare.” 


These  are  weighty  words :  at  least,  no  serious  Churchman  can 
dare  to  neglect  them ;  and,  in  fact,  they  exactly  represent  the 
true  aims  and  methods  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  It  does 
not  profess  to  come  forward  with  cut-and-dried  solutions.  It 
aims  at  common  study,  common  experiment,  common  service ; 
yes,  even  at  common  prayer,  a  common  effort  in  the  sj>irit  of 
Christ  to  understand  and  to  fulfil  our  social  responsibilities, 
to  help  set  up  amongst  us  a  social  organization  more  worthy 
than  our  existing  one  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 


T.  C.  Fry. 


AN  UNCONSIDERED  FACTOR  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEM— BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BANKING. 


/  “TTOW  much,”  so  asked  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  May  17th, 
-L*-  addressing  himself  to  the  Labour  Branch  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  League,  “  how  much  could  be  done  for  the  working 
man  if  I  could  offer  you  £100,000,000  a  year  more  for  wages  ?  ” 
One  could  have  wished  the  question  rather  differently  put. 
The  presence  of  money  may  provide  spoils,  or  relief;  it  cannot 
by  itself  provide  legitimate  wage-paying  employment,  if  the 
conditions  are  not  otherwise  favourable.  And  if  the  workmen 
have  indeed  so  paramount  a  claim  to  money  which  is  available, 
they  may  well  ask,  why  was  so  much  money  first  got  rid  of  by 
the  war,  which  might  have  kept  them  at  work  ?  We  were 
promised  “  a  mere  fleabite.”  Slack  trade,  stagnant  thrift, 
municipal  and  charitable  relief  works,  which  threaten  to 
become  permanent,  proclaim  the  drain  to  have  become  tem¬ 
porary  anaemia. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  there  is,  under  present  circumstances, 
while  the  industrial  controversy — which  one-sided  handling  has 
made  fiscal — still  troubles  us,  not  a  more  opportune  question  to 
address  to  the  public.  The  pity  is  that  it  is  asked  so  late,  after 
we  have — unlike  our  rivals,  whom  we  hold  to  be  successful — at 
the  instance  of  a  small  number  of  prejudiced  observers,  debated 
a  totally  different  issue  so  long  while  wholly  ignoring  this. 

And  the  surprising  point  about  it  now  is  that  of  all  men  it  is 
Mr.  Chamberlain  who  puts  the  question  forward — Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  who  has  thus  far  pinned  his  faith,  authority,  and  reputation 
unreservedly  to  the  theory,  that  the  one  thing  which  will  make 
our  laggard  commerce  and  industry  advance  and  flourish  once 
more  and  surpass  those  of  other  countries  is  a  tariff  like  that 
of  our  friends,  or  enemies,  in  any  case  our  competitors  reputed 
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successful,  the  Germans.  The  question  amounts  to  an  admission 
that  there  may  be  other  factors  entering  into  the  problem,  which 
may  possibly  be  of  greater  importance  and  more  stimulating 
efficacy  than  a  purely  restrictive  tariffi  Our  neighbours  in 
Germany,  as  will  be  seen,  have  not  been  equally  slow  in  putting 
this  matter  to  the  test.  Bent  upon  success,  bent  upon  out¬ 
stripping  us,  they  have  betimes  looked  at  the  problem  from  all 
different  points  of  view,  they  have  tested  all  the  various  powers 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  And  as  they  have  certainly  been 
so  far  successful,  some  weight  and  value  should  attach  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

Now,  if  you  will  interrogate  German  men  of  business  upon 
the  causes  of  their  success,  and  the  proportion  in  which  the 
latter  is  due  to  each  factor  in  particular  (there  has  been  a  free 
and  full  discussion  of  the  subject)  you  will  find  that  they 
indeed  pretty  well  all  agree  that  the  tarif  has  proved  a  help 
and  is  probably  necessary — just  as  faithful  Christians  before 
the  days  of  Galileo  were  unanimous  in  professing  that  the  sun 
moves  roimd  the  earth.  But  advance  one  step  further,  discuss 
with  the  same  men  in  turn  each  particular  item  of  the  tariff, 
each  particular  duty— on  textile  goods,  on  machinery,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  article  may  be — and,  outside  the  agrarian  camp,  the 
burden  will  be  all  the  other  way.  Nobody  knows,  so  a 
French  proverb  says,  where  the  saddle  galls  the  donkey  like 
the  donkey  itself.  Hence  the  testimony  of  those  who  bear  the 
burden  may  be  worth  accepting.  Hear  the  manufacturer  of 
textile  goods  descant  upon  the  effect  of  the  duties  on  textiles, 
the  iron  master  on  the  duties  on  steel  and  machinery  and  so  on, 
and  by  the  time  that  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  tariff  there  will 
not  be  one  uncriticized  point  left. 

However,  change  the  subject !  Ask  the  same  Germans  what 
services  their  hanks  have  rendered  in  providing  funds  for  their 
enterprises,  and  you  will  find  them  all  unanimous  and  emphatic 
in  their  praise  of  their  own  institutions  of  credit.  However 
much  they  may  admire  our  banks  and  admit  our  banking 
system  to  be  superior — for  people  with  more  money  than  they 
themselves  possess — they  would  not  exchange  their  own  system 
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for  ours,  because  the  latter  would  not  give  them  the  specific 
thing  they  want.  That  specific  something  is  money ;  money  by 
easy  industrial  credit ;  money  that  each  trader,  large  or  small, 
may  claim  as  a  matter  of  all  but  right  in  return  for  his  bill-of- 
exchange;  money  that  will  endow  their  speculative  ventures 
and  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  big  business,  beyond  what  their 
own  funds  would  justify.  It  is  the  ready  command  of  money 
— to  a  large  extent,  as  will  be  seen,  ov/r  money,  and  there  may 
have  been  some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  among  it — which  has 
made  their  commerce  and  industry  to  prosper,  equal,  and  it  may 
be  eclipse,  our  own.  It  is  money  which  has  filled  the  sails  of  their 
craft  with  a  favouring  breeze,  to  which  an  opportune  twist  of 
the  tariflF  rudder  or  a  new  adjustment  of  the  tariff  ropes  may 
have  added  a  trifling  amount  of  force,  but  which  such  intended 
helps  have  certainly  in  the  opinion  of  the  mariners  themselves 
as  often  checked.  A  long  -discussion  of  the  question — in  the 
press,  in  reviews,  at  congresses — has  confirmed  all  Germans  in  the 
belief  that  their  convenient,  if  risky,  banking  system  has  supplied 
the  main  propelling  force  for  their  progress,  and  therefore,  in 
spite  of  its  risk,  and  in  spite  of  our  conflicting  example,  they 
will  stick  to  it. 

Obviously  this  decision  is  not  altogether  unreasonable.  For, 
whatever  efifect  be  imputed  to  tariffs,  tariffs  alone  could  not 
ensure  the  “  intensive  ”  conduct  of  business — that  is,  production 
on  a  large  scale  and  under  high  pressure,  which  makes  the 
output  of  goods  cheap  and  enables  the  “  intensive  ”  producer  to 
crowd  out  his  more  expensively  producing  rivah  The  free  use 
of  money  can. 

The  matter  may  be  worth  looking  into  a  little  further,  even 
if  it  only  teaches  us  how  the  Germans  have  thriven,  without 
suggesting  anything  that  we  ourselves  might  adopt.  For  we 
are  not  likely  in  a  hurry  to  change  our  established  system  of 
banking.  However,  an  inquiry  will  at  any  rate  prevent  us 
in  future  from  putting  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse  and 
crediting  the  wrong  cause  with  the  result,  the  existence  of 
which  is,  of  course,  not  doubtful. 

A  word  or  two  will  be  necessary  on  the  German  system  of 
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banking,  as  the  recent  evolution  of  business  has  developed  it. 
It  is  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  necessity  which  has 
proved  the  mother  of  invention.  Nobody  disputes  that  our 
system  of  banking  is  in  itself  the  better  of  the  two — for  those 
who  can  afford  it.  The  Germans — and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
most  Continental  and  even  transatlantic  folk — maintain  that 
they  cannot,  and  to  an  even  greater  degree  could  not,  when 
they  gave  their  own  system  its  peculiar  shape;  and  that 
accordingly  they  have  had  to  fall  back  upon  something  else. 
Stretch  our  system — which  is  a  rich  man’s  system,  prudently 
avoiding  risk  and  demanding  cash — as  they  would,  they  could 
not  stretch  it  so  as  to  make  it  cover  their  own  naked¬ 
ness.  Drawing  accounts,  cheques,  all  that  they  did  not  care 
about.  They  had  stockbroking,  of  course;  for  the  foreign 
banker  was  from  the  outset  also  a  stockbroker.  But  above  all 
things  they  wanted  credit,  credit  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
business.  Everybody  abroad  wants  credit.  M.  G.  Fran9ois,  in 
his  Eaeai  sur  le  Commerce  et  son  organization  en  France  et  en 
Angleterre,  shows  that  not  only  had  the  Bank  of  Fittnce — which 
is  the  fountainhead  of  all  trading  credit,  “the  commercial, 
industrial,  and  financial  heart  of  the  country,  the  indispensable 
organ  of  public  credit,  the  purse  alike  of  the  small  and  the 
great  ” — 1,157,563,734  francs  in  bills  of  exchange  in  its  portfolio, 
when  the  Bank  of  England,  though  twice  as  strong  in  share 
capital,  held  only  695,257,175  francs ;  but  that  furthermore  one 
third  of  that  amount  was  made  up  of  bills  of  100  francs  apiece 
and  under,  and  therefore  represented  small  men’s  business.  And 
Herr  Thorwart  in  his  most  interesting  monograph  on  his  own 
bank,  “Sorgel  Parrisius  and  Co.,”  now  amalgamated  with  the 
great  “Dresdner  Bank” — of  which  I  have  given  a  condensed 
English  translation  in  the  Report  of  Proceedings  at  the  Sixth 
Congress  of  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance^  (the 
German  monograph  is  not  yet  published) — shows  that  in  that 
bank,  acting  as  general  centre  for  the  German  co-operative 
banks  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  type,  the  value  of  the  bills  held 

'  The  office  of  the  Intenuitional  Co-operatiTe  Alliance  is  at  22,  Red  Lion  Square, 
London,  W.G. 
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averages,  in  years  when  the  rate  is  high,  about  £15  per  bill. 
In  Germany,  when  your  tailor  or  shoemaker  duns  you  for  his 
account,  however  small  it  may  be,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
“  Wechsel  zu  bezahlen.”  In  People's  Banks,  a  Record  of  Social 
and  Economic  Success,  I  have  shown  how  M.  Giraud,  the  local 
agent  of  the  Bank  of  France,  within  about  ten  years  put  about 
£1,000,000  of  profit  into  the  pockets  of  the  graziers  of  the 
Ni^vre,  by  a  new  and  convenient  use  of  credit,  which  enabled 
them  to  do  justice  to  their  opportunities;  and  again,  how  in 
Germany,  farmers,  having  distilleries  which  furnish  winter 
keep,  will  increase  their  profits  by  buying  on  credit  (giving 
acceptances)  the  bullocks  which  they  intend  to  fatten,  timing 
the  dates  of  payment  so  as  to  be  able  to  redeem  the  bills  out 
of  the  profits  to  be  netted  on  the  transaction.  Business  men 
amongst  ourselves  may  judge  all  this  to  argue  an  undesirable 
nakedness  of  the  land.  However,  once  the  nakedness  is  there, 
it  is  best  to  recognize  it  as  a  fact,  and  seek  to  meet  it  with 
proper  remedies.  It  mends  under  the  process. 

Thus  foreign  banking  has  grown  to  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
rather  dealing  in  credit,  billbroking,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  it, 
than  regular  banking  in  our  sense,  or  something  a  little  like 
what  in  the  backward  days  of  1726  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
introduced  into  North  Britain,  by  means  of  what  has  become 
creditably  known  as  “  Scotch  Cash  Credit.”  It  has  come 
to  be  understood  to  be  the  duty  of  the  great  banking  insti¬ 
tutions  of  foreign  countries,  and  beyond  them  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  above  all  things  to  provide  such  credit.  The  Bank  of 
France  is  expected  to  take,  at  bank  rate,  any  paper,  not  objec¬ 
tionable,  offered  to  it  bearing  the  regulation  three  signatures. 
And  the  special  plea  upon  which  the  munificent  French  subven¬ 
tion  to  agriculture,  which  already  amounts  to  nearly  £3,000,000, 
was  asked  for,  is  that  agricultural  credit,  being  necessarily 
required  for  long  terms — longer  than  the  Bank  of  France  is  by 
its  rules  permitted  to  recognize — the  bank  “fails”  for  this 
reason  to  perform  its  “  proper  duty  ”  by  agriculture,  and  may  be 
called  upon  to  provide  a  substitute.  The  German  Bank  in  the 
same  way  ministers  to  industrial  and  agricultural  credit,  and 
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in  the  leading  German  states  special  State-endowed  public 
banks  have  been  formed  to  supplement  its  services.  The  Im¬ 
perial  Bank  of  Germany  alone  in  this  way  lent  out,  in  1899, 
9,308,000  marks  on  acceptances  and  1,479,000,000  marks  against 
pledged  security.  Credit  of  the  latter  kind  it  allows,  as  a  usual 
practice,  down  to  100  marks  (£5)  in  each  case,  since  1894  also 
to  non-commercial  borrowers.  Its  advances  of  100  marks  or 
less  in  each  case,  on  the  security  of  acceptances,  numbered,  in 
1900,  452,591.  In  1899  six  large  German  banks,  out  of  a  total 
of  1,890,000,000  marks  lent  out  by  them,  advanced  as  much  as 
608,700,000  marks,  that  is,  31  per  cent.,  without  security. 
Through  the  various  banks,  large,  medium  and  small  (most  of  the 
now  well-known  large  banks  in  Germany  have  grown  up  within 
the  memory  of  living  men)  the  service  tapers  down,  multiplying 
its  arms  or  fibres  like  a  root  descending  into  the  soil,  till  at  the 
other  end  you  arrive  at  the  local  private  “  bankers,”  all  of  them 
proprietors  of  only  small  establishments,  who  minister  distinctly 
to  local  wants,  falling  back  for  further  money  (against  bills  to 
be  rediscounted,  or  else  current  accounts)  upon  the  more  wealthy 
banking  establishments  above  them.  In  France,  the  number 
of  such  local  bankers — a  different  body  from  the  11,000  or  so 
“  notaries,”  who  provide  for  credit  of  another  sort — is  still  con¬ 
siderable.  In  Germany,  under  a  natural  modernizing  of 
organizations,  every  year  sees  some  absorbed  into  larger  firms, 
for  which  they  become  agencies.  But  in  1902,  there  were  still 
in  all  2564,  dispersed  over  nearly  1150  places.  There  were  460 
in  Berlin,  190  in  Hamburgh,  115  in  Frankfort.  The  special 
advantage  which  these  small  bankers  possess — and  make  in 
their  turn  serviceable  to  larger  bemks,  up  to  the  State  bank — 
is  that  they  are  on  the  spot,  and,  knowing  their  customers 
intimately,  are  in  a  position  to  judge  if  these  are  deserving  of 
credit,  and  can  watch  them  while  they  are  allowed  it  They 
act,  in  fact,  exactly  like  the  “securities”  under  Scotch  Cash 
Credit,  as  explained  in  the  Repoi't  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
Committee  of  1826,  and  so  make  the  credit  safe,  pledging 
their  own  liability  for  it. 

The  exigencies  of  the  trade  have  long  since  suggested 
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something  stronger  than  such  individual  dealing  in  credit.  Small 
joint-stock  companies  have  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  same 
business  in  a  slightly  more  ambitious  way.  Their  capital  is 
still  small,  but  it  is  generally  larger  than  that  of  individuals. 
And  the  business  has  gained  by  so  much  more  liability  being 
enlisted,  by  publicity  being  given  to  the  results,  and  by  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  men  well  known  to  the  local  community  for  responsible 
management.  All  this  has  inspired  depositors  with  increased 
confidence,  and  so  put  the  small  concerns  on  a  better  footing 
with  regard  to  capital.  Many  of  these  establishments  in  early 
days  modestly  but  ingenuously  styled  themselves  Volkshanken 
(people’s  banks).  That  plainly  proclaimed  their  object,  viz.  to 
serve  as  banks  for  “  the  people,”  the  small  manufacturer,  the 
small  trader,  and  the  peasant.  As  time  advanced,  like  so  many 
"  inns  ”  which  have  grown  to  be  “grand  hotels,”  “  people’s  banks  ” 
discarded  their  humble  title,  though  not  always  thereby  im¬ 
proving  their  position.  It  is  from  these  original  “  people’s 
banks  ”  that  co-operative  banks  have  in  course  of  time  borrowed 
the  name  by  which  they  have  become  known  in  this  country. 
Schulze-Delitzsch  recommended  his  form  of  co-operative  society, 
which  was  then  still  unknown,  to  serve  as  “  people’s  banks  ” — 
the  title  of  his  book  is  Creditvereine  als  Volksbanken — and 
accordingly  co-operative  banks  in  Italy  and  Belgium  from  the 
outset  styled  themselves  hanche  popolari  and  hanques  popu- 
lairea.  But  the  title  was  originally  not  theirs. 

In  Belgium  and  Switzerland  a  less  developed  form  of  mutual 
credit  society  than  the  co-operative  bank  still  to  be  referred  to 
has  become  very  popular,  and  shows  itself  very  useful  in  practice, 
still  serving  distinctively  the  same  purpose  as  the  institutions 
already  mentioned.  In  the  Unions  de  Gridit  small  and  medium 
business  men  likely  to  require  credit  join  together — with  a  good 
deal  of  personal  discrimination — to  provide  by  joint  pledging  of 
common  liability  larger  credit  for  every  one  of  them  than  each 
could  individually  command.  They  will  take  up,  say,  a  share 
of  200  francs  each,  on  which  they  pay  up  only  20  francs,  but 
which  entitles  them  on  occasion  arising  to  2000  francs  credit 
guaranteed  by  the  union.  They  may  multiply  these  sums  in  the 
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same  proportion,  provided  that  their  colleagues  agree.  It  speaks 
much  for  the  judgment  exercised  by  the  unions  in  the  selection 
of  their  members  that  they  have  gone  on  now  for  fifty-seven 
yeara  without  much  to  record  against  them  in  the  shape  of  bad 
results,  and  showing  themselves  richly  serviceable  all  the  time 
to  their  members.  In  their  own  manner  they  do  a  great  deal 
to  feed  small  industry  with  working  capital. 

In  Germany,  thanks  to  Schulze-Delitzsch’s  teaching,  the 
mutual  supply  of  credit  has  become  fully  co-operative,  and 
co-operative  banks  accordingly  now  rank  as  a  recognized  and 
most  useful  institution  supplying,  by  the  way,  among  them, 
precisely  that  “£100,000,000  a  year"  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  asked  for,  in  this  case  without  any  risk  whatever,  and 
without  any  particular  efibrt.  For  in  the  words  of  the  Italian 
ex-minister,  M.  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  “it  is  inconceivable  how 
a  people’s  bank,  properly  managed,  can  go  wrong.”  Its  rules 
forbid  it  to  engage  in  risky  transactions,  and  members  take  care 
in  their  own  interest  that  the  rule  is  obeyed.  And  all  the  efibrt 
expended  is  common  liability  and  a  share  capital  of  about 
one-fifth  of  the  credit  given  subscribed,  which  share  capital 
bears  interest.  The  co-operative  banks  of  Germany  lend  out 
annually  a  great  deal  more  than  the  £100,000,000  alluded  to. 
However,  £100,000,000  is  the  amount  of  money  that  they  may 
be  said  to  keep  constantly  in  circulation,  fiowing  out  and  flow¬ 
ing  in  again,  fructifying  trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  giving 
bread  to  the  eater  and  seed  to  the  sower,  and  then  returning 
anything  but  void. 

There  are  misapprehensions  about  these  co-operative  societies, 
even  among  those  who  are  permitted  to  speak  with  authority 
in  this  country,  which  should  be  set  right  Thus  Lord  Avebury 
speaks  of  them  as  “workmen’s  banks; and  Lord  Brassey 
ascribes  their  success  to  the  fact  of  “  the  majority  of  the  share¬ 
holders  being  working  men.”  *  They  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
never  been  working  men’s  banks,  nor  were  they  ever  intended 
to  be  such.  The  proportion  of  working  men  members  within 
them  has,  on  an  average,  never  exceeded  28  per  cent,  which  is 
'  IIan$ard,  vol.  319,  p.  422.  *  Nineteenth  Century,  June,  1898. 
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distinctly  not  “  the  majority.”  And  these  are  in  the  main,  not 
regular  wage  earners,  but  “jobbing  artisans.”  The  shares, 
averaging  about  £15 — which  means  that  liability  for  at  least 
twice  that  amount  is  pledged  in  addition — seem  almost  to  pre¬ 
clude  working-man  membership.  Indeed,  among  themselves, 
the  leaders  of  those  banks  distinctly  attribute  their  success  to 
the  fact  that  the  management  is  practically  committed  to  three 
administrators,  who  are  as  expert  bankers  as  can  be  found.  The 
circumstance  that  on  the  winding  up  and  reconstruction  of  the 
society  of  Weimar,  individual  members  were  found  to  be  owing 
£20,000  and  £30,000  apiece  (which  was  an  abuse),  argues  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  an  organization  by  working  men  and  for  work¬ 
ing  men.  There  are  indeed  some  societies  in  which  working 
men  and  small  cultivatora  predominate,  but  these,  though  highly 
useful,  contribute  least  to  the  general  material  result  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  main,  these  societies  are  distinctively,  and  are 
intended  to  be,  a  middle-class  institution,  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  and  medium  trader  and  husbandman,  up 
to,  if  it  so  be,  the  large.  In  Lombardy,  where  banks  of  this  kind 
do  about  three-fourths  of  the  country’s  entire  banking,  the  busi- 
ne.ss  of  individual  banks  and  individual  members  assumes  very 
respectable  proportions.  Obviously  co-operative  societies  of  this 
sort  are  very  much  better  fitted  than  individual  private  bankers 
to  servo  their  particular  purpose.  Their  committees  have  more 
knowledge  of  local  people  at  their  command ;  they  exercise  far 
greater  authority ;  and,  being  backed  by  greater  and  more  sub¬ 
divided  liability,  they  afibrd  very  much  better  guarantees  of 
security.  That  is,  of  course,  the  first  requisite  for  success.  They 
inspire  much  more  confidence  in  depositors,  and  so  attract  far 
larger  sums  of  money.  And  they  are  much  safer — safer  even 
tlian  large  ordinary  banks.  Statistics  collected  by  the  Royal 
Statistical  Department  of  Italy,  and  quoted  in  my  book.  People's 
Banks}  conclusively  show  this. 

Here  we  have,  in  the  component  parts  which  I  have  briefly 
passed  in  review,  an  entire  system  of  credit  organized — a  system 
reaching  down  to  the  smallest  nooks  and  crannies,  and  up  to 
'  Second  Edition,  pp.  210-213. 
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the  great  banks  of  each  particular  State.  Through  its  channels 
money  will  filter  up  and  filter  down.  An  excess  of  deposits 
will  find  its  way  up  to  the  Imperial  Bank,  to  be  there  disposed 
of  as  business  exigencies  may  require,  A  want  in  the  lower 
strata  may  find  itself  met  with  money  borrowed  by  the  Imperial 
Bank  from  other  countries,  our  own  among  the  number.  There 
is  nothing  too  large  and  nothing  too  small  for  this  service. 
And  when  all  that  can  be  said  against  it  has  been  said,  the 
broad  fact  remains  that  it  has  ministered  effectually  to  the 
productive  wants  of  the  country,  and  has  in  very  truth  made 
the  German  banks  what  a  recent  writer  in  the  (London)  Banker's 
Magazine  has  called  them,  viz.  “  virtually  the  pioneers  of  the 
home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  German  Empire.”  It  has  enabled 
the  large  manufacturer  and  the  small  trader  equally  to  do  justice 
to  their  opportunities — to  pay  wages  that  without  such  assistance 
they  could  not  have  paid,  to  purchase  material,  manufacture  and 
sell  goods,  and  to  make  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  them¬ 
selves,  richer  than  they  were  before,  saving  up  out  of  profits  an 
increasing  capital  of  their  own,  in  which  they  were  at  first 
deficient.  So  useful  is  such  service  known  to  be  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  large  banks  have  been  specifically  formed 
to  supply  it,  beyond  what  the  graduated  system  described  can 
do.  Banques  de  Commerce,  SociStes  d'Escompte,  Qewerbebank, 
Handclshank,  and  the  like — names  which  are  common  abroad — 
clearly  proclaim  such  object.  We  have  nothing  quite  like  them 
in  this  country,  though  we  have  repeatedly  tried  to  establish 
something.  And  so  far  from  making  credit  difficult,  as  our 
bankers  sometimes  do,  these  banks  vie  with  one  another  in 
making  it  easy.  There  is  no  forbidding  parade  of  caution  and 
eyeing  bills  askance.  “  Bring  us  your  bills,  bring  us  your 
bordereaux!'  this  is  the  cry  heard.  And  not  a  little  does 
Germany  owe,  in  the  matter  of  her  recent  truly  marvellotis 
advance  in  prosperity,  to  this  convenient  and,  after  all,  safe 
service,  after  which  we  have  more  than  once  groped  in  a  tenta¬ 
tive,  experimental  way. 

We  have  tried  small  industrial  banks  in  large  cities,  where 
they  have  found  their  environment  strongly  against  them. 
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inasmuch  as  the  primary  requisite,  personal  touch  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  one  another,  as  between  bankers  and  clients,  could  not 
be  improvised.  We  have  tried  Inquiry  and  Credit  Guarantee 
Societies,  which  can  not  of  themselves  altogether  till  the  blank. 
An  experienced  man  of  business,  who  in  connexion  with  his 
various  contract  undertakings  abroad  had  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  this  particular  kind  of  foreign  busines.s, 
recently  prepared  a  scheme  which  was  to  result  in  the  formation 
in  London  of  a  large  industrial  bank,  modelled  on  the  Belgian 
Societi  Generale,  with  £5,000,000  capital.  His  death  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  scheme. 

The  foreign  banking  thus  far  described  may  be  said  to  pro¬ 
vide  effectively  —  and  safely,  if  the  proper  safeguards  be 
observed — for  the  daily  wants  of  actual  commerce  and  industry, 
more  particularly  of  that  large  mass  of  commerce  and  industry 
which  is  not  individually  pretentious,  but  which  collectively 
stands  for  a  great  deal  in  a  nation’s  productive  economy,  and 
provides  largely  for  the  employment  of  labour,  but  is,  generally 
speaking,  weak  in  capital  It  is  found  that  this  particular  kind 
of  business,  especially  where  industrial,  makes  the  largest  calls 
upon  the  funds  of  capital  placed  at  the  nation’s  disposal,  just 
because  it  could  not  without  borrowed  funds  follow  the  advance 
of  technical  innovations,  and  equip  itself  sufficiently  with 
improved  machinery  and  appliances  to  keep  itself  abreast  of 
the  larger  firms. 

However,  in  a  growing  and  progressing  community  like 
Germany,  which  under  the  impulse  of  suddenly  regained 
youthful  vigour  is  eager  to  push  ahead  and  distance  its  former 
self  as  well  as  its  competing  neighbours,  very  much  more 
seemed  to  be  needed.  Of  that  “  something  more  ”  France  had 
already  furnished  an  example.  M.  Pereire’s  Credit  Mobilier, 
and  the  kindred  societies  formed  in  imitation  of  it — finding 
money,  skill,  and,  as  time  went  on,  experience  for  promoting, 
financing,  and  safely  piloting  new  ventures — were  known  to 
have  had,  in  spite  of  their  failings  and  failures,  a  most  powerful 
effect  upon  the  development  of  business  in  France,  and  the  advance 
of  that  uounti'y  to  a  higher  economic  position.  What  had  been 
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done  in  France  might  surely  be  done  also  in  Germany ;  and  it 
has  been  done,  and  is  still  being  done,  with  even  greater  vigour, 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  and,  being  backed  by  technical  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill  which  it  is  absolutely  idle  to  dispute,  and  which 
is  the  result  of  some  fifty  years’  patient  and  painstaking  labour, 
with  very  much  more  pronounced  effect.  This  banking  it  is 
which  German  bankers  more  specifically  have  in  their  mind’s 
eye  when  they  talk  of  the  marked  difference  existing  between 
British  and  German  banking.^  They  frankly  admit  it  to  be 
“speculative,”  and  accordingly  openly  style  their  own  banks 
“  Speculative  Banks  ”  {SpecvJiMionsha/nken).  That  is  the  term 
by  which  they  are  known  in  their  own  country.  Speculative 
the  business  is  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  therefore  involving 
risk  from  which  British  bankers  may  be  excused  for  shrinking 
back;  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  the  success  which  has  thus  far 
attended  it  in  practice,  the  risk  may,  one  cannot  help  thinking, 
some  day  be  found  formidable. 

It  is,  in  truth,  not  “  banking  ”  at  all,  but  “  promoting  ”  and 
“  financing,”  which  business  is  among  ourselves  generally  left  to 
distinct  agencies.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  this 
methodical  “  financing,”  by  powerful  banks  as,  if  possible,  their 
main  business,  carries  with  it  certain  advantages.  Of  course, 
for  the  banks  themselves  it  is  something  of  a  godsend,  yielding, 
when  successful,  enormous  profits,  and  so  improving  their 
balance  sheet  wonderfully,  and  attracting  additional  capital  by 
the  million.  For  in  Germany  most  people  like  a  gamble  when 
there  is  a  look  of  probable  success  about  it.  And  at  present 
this  kind  of  business  stands  in  its  “  boom.”  The  banks  carry 

'  I  have  DO  space  here  to  speak  of  the  system  of  banking  practised  in  the  United 
States,  our  other  successful  rival,  so  much  referred  to  in  the  tariff  controversy.  It 
has,  of  course,  quite  distinctive  features,  but  resembles  the  German  in  this  main 
point,  that  it  makes  the  provision  of  ample  money,  by  easy  credit,  for  the  prosecution 
of  ambitious  trade  and  commerce— as  an  American  friend  of  mine  has  recently  put 
it,  the  “  merchandizing  with  money  a  special  aim,  with  precisely  similar  telling 
results.  The  new  banking  law  of  1900  was  passed,  the  tax  on  note  circulation  was 
reduced,  and  new  2  per  cent,  bonds  were  created  specially  to  assist  the  bankers  in 
this:  and  a  more  thim  doubled  note  circulation  shows  to  what  extent  these  extended 
services  are  taken  advantage  of.  To  measure  the  results  we  shall  have  to  refer  to 
the  Trade  Returns,  which  cause  our  anti-Cobden  economists  so  much  uneasiness. 
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on  other  business  as  well — regular  “  banking  ”  business,  that  is ; 
and  they  do  so  in  increasing  volume  as  their  position  improves, 
and  as  their  customers  grow  richer  and  more  commercially 
active,  and  accordingly  experience  greater  need  of  ordinary 
banking  services.  However,  the  pet,  if  not  always  the  main, 
plank  of  their  business  platform  now  is  speculative  business. 

We  can  judge  of  the  difficulty  which  bankers  experience  in 
trying  to  resist  the  temptation  to  plunge  into  this  general 
gamble  from  the  little  glimpse  into  the  inner  life  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  modest  bank,  “  Sdrgel  Parrisius  and  Co.,”  which  one 
of  its  whilom  directors,  Herr  Thorwart,  gives  us  in  the  mono¬ 
graph  already  mentioned.  The  bank,  “  Sdrgel  Parrisius  and  Co.,” 
was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  serving  as  a  central 
bank  for  a  considerable  number  of  co-operative  banks.  Every 
consideration  of  pi-udence,  of  caution,  of  regard  for  itself,  would 
therefore,  so  one  would  think,  have  prompted  it  in  its  own 
interest  to  abstain  from  risky  operations."  However,  the 
scramble  had  become  general,  and  appetites  were  whetted. 
The  bank  stood  to  lose  heavily  in  respect  of  business,  profit 
and  cash,  if  it  failed  to  follow  the  multitude  and  do  what  they 
were  doing.  A  similar  spectacle  could  have  been  observed  about 
thirty  years  before,  when  the  raging  hancormnia  of  the  period 
all  but  carried  away  the  co-operative  banks  of  Italy  into  the 
whirlpool  of  speculation;  but  they  happily  resisted.  Messrs. 
Sdrgel  Parrisius  and  Co.  did  not  resist,  but  ventured  their  stake 
and  lost.  Their  entire  organization  and  experience,  and  the 
capacity  of  their  managers,  seemed  to  militate  against  success. 
They  felt  their  discomfiture  and  dropped  the  hot  coal ;  but  only 
to  take  it  up  once  more,  with  very  much  improved  prospects, 
when  they  could  do  so  with  the  carefully  gloved  hand  of  the 
large  Dresdner  Bank,  greatly  experienced  in  these  things,  with 
which  they  shortly  after  amalgamated. 

Speculative  financing  has,  in  point  of  fact,  become  in  German}’ 
the  ruling  order  of  the  day.  Not  to  engage  in  it  means  to  admit 
inferiority.  This  kind  of  banking  has  had  a  most  remarkable 
effect  upon  the  business  of  banks.  Banking  is  now  in  Germany 
a  different  thing  altogether  from  what  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
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years  ago.  The  host  of  modest,  respectable  little  bauks  then 
existing,  which  were  for  the  most  part  formed  some  fifty  years 
ago,  have  long  since  found  themselves  eclipsed  by,  if  not 
absorbed  into,  veritable  giant  establishments — operating  with 
huge  capitals,  working  on  a  wide  basis,  sending  out  their 
strengthening  off>shoots  all  over  the  empire  and  beyond,  so  as 
to  ensure  stability  by  a  broad  basis,  and  to  keep  the  various 
parts  in  touch  with  every  element  and  factor  that  might  possibly 
come  into  play,  and  acting  with  an  amoimt  of  enterprise  and 
largeness  of  view  which  would  have  astonished  the  Fuggers.* 
Such  advance,  expansion,  and  absorption,  are  still  progressing, 
and  the  banks  are  accordingly  becoming  more  of  a  power  from 
day  to  day. 

That  is  how  the  new  style  of  banking  afiects  the  bankers. 
But  evidently  it  has  been  no  less  beneficial  to  business  enterprise. 
Hatchers  of  new  ideas  need  no  longer  cast  about  for  capitalists 
of  sufficient  strength  to  lead  their  ideas  to  success.  Here  are 
all  these  powerful  bamks  actually  competing  for  the  work, 
making  it  their  declared  business  to  take  it  up,  and  having  at 
their  back  capital,  expert  knowledge  of  every  variety,  skill  and 
experience  which  could  not  be  excelled !  If  an  idea  be  but  good, 
some  “  speculating  bank  ”  will  be  found,  in  its  own  interest,  to 
make  it  its  own  and  carry  it  through.  Promoting  and  financing 
have  become  an  art,  in  which  little  is  now  left  to  chance.  Instead 
of  the  desert  soil  being  abandoned  to  Nature’s  sowing  and 
nursing,  here  are  skilled  foresters,  having  all  necessary  appli¬ 
ances  at  their  command,  ready  to  lay  out  the  land,  men  who 
will  dig  it,  trench  it,  drain  it  according  to  established  rule,  break 
through  the  “  pan  ”  of  gravel,  plant,  nurse,  thin  and  train,  so  as 
to  produce  a  valuable  plantation  in  which  gaps  or  uneven  growth 
are  scarcely  any  longer  possible.  Accordingly  it  has  become 
quite  the  usual  thing  to  have  a  venture — whatever  it  be,  if 
sufficiently  large — “  controlled  ”  by  a  bank ;  and  in  its  turn  every 

'  Very  good  accounts  of  German  banking  are  given  in  vol.  110  of  the  Schriften 
tUt  Vereines  fiir  SocialpolitUc,  and  in  Dr.  Adolf  Weber’s  Depotitm-  und  Specula- 
tiombanken.  Dr.  Weber  is  wrong  in  more  points  than  one  in  describing  British 
banking,  and  foreign  economists  ought  to  be  cautioned  against  accepting  his  account 
of  it  as  correct.  But  his  account  of  German  banking  is  trustworthy. 
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bank  likes  to  “  control  ”  businesses.  If  its  strength  be  not 
sufficient,  and  if  it  allow  the  venture  too  much  rope,  as  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  defunct  Leipziger  Bank,  financing  the 
desiccated  grain  factory  at  Cassel,  the  "controlling”  comes  to 
be  the  other  way.  For  a  client  heavily  in  debt  becomes  his 
creditor’s  master.  These  are  the  “  blanks  ”  in  the  lottery. 

The  disastrous  crisis  of  1900-02,  which  revealed  such  dis¬ 
quieting  facts,  threw  a  very  searching  light  also  upon  other 
dangers  attending  "  speculative  ”  banking.  However,  the  inquiry 
then  instituted  likewise  showed  very  plainly  how  general  the 
practice  spoken  of  had  become  in  Germany,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  Germany  stood  a  gainer  by  the  transaction.  What  has 
happened  since  has  served  to  emphasize  this  fact.  In  spite  of 
a  grave  crisis  unquestionably  brought  about  by  speculation,  and 
of  the  free  recourse  to  credit  (largely  foreign)  for  an  expansion 
of  business  which  far  exceeded  the  means  of  those  who  engaged 
in  it,  there  has  been  on  the  balance  a  substantial  profit  accruing 
to  German  industry  from  this  hazardous  practice.  The  crisis 
did  not  after  all  strike  very  deep.  And  once  the  direct  cause 
which  brought  it  about  was  withdrawn,  the  marks  of  its  presence 
became  rapidly  obliterated.  Germany  recovered,  and  set  out  once 
more  with  unabated  vigour  on  the  pursuit  of  its  triumphal 
progresa 

The  tale  of  that  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  German 
industrial  advance  ought  to  possess  some  interest  for  us,  since 
it  contains  what  ought  to  be  a  very  weighty  lesson  for  ourselves. 
The  progress  which  Germany  made  in  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprise  and  prosperity  in  the  period  1895  to  1900  was  some¬ 
thing  truly  phenomenal.  Never  before  had  anything  of  the 
kind  been  witnessed  in  history.  King  Midas  appeared  to  have 
come  to  life  again  and  lent  Germany  his  auriferous  hand.  The 
enterprise,  the  skill,  and  the  success,  were  German.  However, 
the  money  with  which  the  first  two  were  created  and  the  last 
attained  (so  it  turned  out  in  1900,  when  the  crisis  came)  was  to 
a  large  extent  British.  Wanting  the  money,  Germany  through 
its  highly  perfected  banking  system  drew  upon  us.  And  we 
were  glad  to  let  her  have  what  we  imagined  ourselves  to  have 
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no  use  for — at  any  rate,  no  equally  profitable  use — at  home.  In 
German  hands  it  proved  veritable  “  lucky  ”  money,  stimulating 
to  an  imheard-of  degree  the  expansion  of  business  on  the  most 
ambitious  scale ;  but  also,  as  subsequently  appeared,  provoking 
rather  reckless  enterprise  and  unwise  overproduction.  So 
Germany  was  fighting  us,  and,  as  some  will  have  it,  beating  us, 
with  our  own  money :  because,  like  our  French  prisoners  in  the 
great  war  who  taught  us  to  turn  bullocks'  tails  to  account  for 
oxtail  soup,  it  had  a  use  for  what  we  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with.  “Give  us  £100,000,000  a  year  more  for  wages  and 
industrial  materials,”  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  well  cry.  Germany 
did  so  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  got  what  she  wanted.  Our 
war  came,  and  with  it  the  need  of  our  money  for  ourselves. 
We  promptly  called  it  in.  The  Germans  sufiered  by  the  loss 
of  such  convenient  credit,  but  not  without  turning  over,  at 
any  rate,  some  part  of  the  loss  upon  some  of  us — the  producers, 
whose  cause  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  so  much  at  heart.  Our  money 
being  withdrawn,  our  embarrassed  debtors  necessarily  had  to  do 
as  other  embarrassed  persons  do  in  private  commercial  life,  that 
is,  they  had  to  realize  their  overproduced  stocks  of  goods  for 
what  they  would  fetch,  in  order  to  meet  liabilities.  In  ordinary 
life  this  is  called  “forced  sales,”  and  is  not  considered  to  be 
particularly  profitable.  In  international  trade  it  is  called 
“  dumping,”  and  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  tide  leading  on  to 
fortune.  In  any  case,  we  had  the  young  vultures  of  our  own 
hatching  returning  to  have  a  good  peck,  in  the  shape  of  under¬ 
selling,  at  the  vitals  of  those  who  had  first  brought  them  forth. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessaiy  to  continue  the  argument.  The 
facts,  in  truth,  speak  for  themselves.  Germany,  having  deter¬ 
mined  upon  industrial  advance  and  expansion,  has  worked  for 
the  coveted  end  by  various  means.  She  has  tried  skill  and 
expert  training ;  she  has  tried  tariff  regulations  which  were  to 
“  ring  ”  off  the  market ;  she  has  tried  ample  working  capital  by 
a  rather  daring  but  serviceable  organization  of  credit.  With 
these  three  things  to  depend  upon  she  has  benefited  largely. 
Our  protectionists  have  seen  her  team  trotting  showily  along 
with  a  grand  air,  holding  their  noses  high,  because  they  are 
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kept  in  that  position  by  bearing-reins.  “  Of  course,”  so 
they  argue,  “  it  is  the  bearing-reins  which  ensure  the  team  its 
pace.  Let  us  go  and  do  likewise.”  If  you  do— if  you  make 
com  dearer,  bread  dearer,  every  commodity  required  in  life 
dearer,  if  you  spend  a  million  or  two  more  on  an  army  of 
customs  officers,  weighers  and  checkers,  and  coast  police — can 
you  stop  German  industrial  and  speculative  banking  ?  Can 
you  prevent  our  gold  from  travelling  as  heretofore  into  your 
rival’s  country,  where  there  is  a  profitable  use  for  it,  or  prevent 
your  rival  from  turning  it  to  admirable  account  by  his  enter¬ 
prise,  accumulated  technical  knowledge  and  determination  to 
win  ?  There  is  no  protection  against  the  movement  of  gold. 
If  there  were,  we  should  be  the  Itist  to  apply  it,  because  we,  the 
bankers  of  the  world,  should  sufier  from  it  most.  However, 
careful  and  searching  inquiries  made  in  Germany  show  that  it 
is  the  skilful  employment  of  gold  which  has  above  all  things 
helped  Germany  forwards  in  her  struggle  and  secured  her  the 
victory.  The  cause  of  the  pace  has  been  the  mettle  of  the 
horses,  and  the  good  heavy  British  oats  with  which  they  have 
been  fed.  The  bearing-rein  has  for  all  its  show  and  pretence 
been  as  much  a  check  as  an  assistance. 

How  natural  has  been  all  the  play  of  cause  and  effect  upon 
Germany  is  only  too  clearly  visible  in  the  various  incidents  of 
the  struggle.  The  same  tariff  was  in  force  during  the  fat  years 
of  1895  to  1900,  and  the  lean  ones  of  1900  to  1902.  How 
widely  different  have  been  the  results !  That  is  because  during 
1895  to  1900  Germany  had  our  money  at  its  disposal,  but  not 
from  1900  to  1902.  Again,  particular  industries  have  been 
diversely  affected  according  as  Germtmy  appears  to  have  been 
more  or  less  specifically  fitted  for  them.  She  has  no  special 
advantage  as  against  us  in  the  prosecution  of  her  electric 
industry  and  mining  and  metal  industries.  There  we  meet  on 
equal  terms,  and  it  is  speculation  and  credit  mainly  which  gave 
Germany  what  seemed  a  start  of  us.  Those  were  the  very 
industries  which  were  first  affected  by  the  crash,  and  which 
showed  least  stability.  For  the  prosecution  of  its  chemical 
industries  Germany  has,  in  addition  to  the  command  of  a 
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uniquely  trained  staff  of  scientific  men,  the  advantage  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  largest  deposits  of  potash  salts  in  the  world. 

Chemical  industries  accordingly  have  scarcely  been  touched  by 
the  crisis. 

One  word  of  explanation  may  here  be  deemed  in  place  to 
show  that  the  German  banking  system,  which  has  produced  1 

such  striking  results,  whatever  be  its  faults,  does  not  correspond 
to  any  of  the  particular  banking  developments,  in  which  a 
superficial  resemblance  may  be  traced,  known  in  this  country. 

The  German  “private  banker”  is  not  like  our  own  of  olden 
days,  who  was  liberal  in  the  provision  of  banking  facilities,  but 
very  eclectic  in  the  bestowal  of  credit.  Again,  German  banking 
does  not  in  anything,  except  it  be  its  outward  form,  resemble 
that  free  acceptance  of  six  months’  acceptances  from  the  far 
East,  which  helped  to  bring  the  “  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  ”  to  the 
ground.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  unlike  the  Scotch  “  cash  credit,” 
which  gives  a  highly  useful  but  carefully  guaranteed  credit 
only  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  because  it 
opens  its  door  to  every  one,  and  goes  even  to  the  length  of 
blank  credit. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  signal  success  hitherto 
obtained  that  the  same  stimulating  force,  useful  though  it  be, 
can  be  indefinitely  turned  to  account.  Much  in  its  results  may 
be  due  to  the  sound  judgment  and  skill,  which  the  Germans  of 
course  hold  to  be  the  main  causes  of  its  success.  However,  when 
tide  and  wind  are  both  favourable,  and  the  weather  is,  in  the 
bargain,  calm  and  propitious,  good  seamanship  does  not  come 
so  very  much  into  account.  Under  the  general  happy  impulsion, 
even  questionable  craft,  indifferently  commanded,  are  pretty 
sure  to  reach  their  destination  in  safety.  Germany  has  now 
such  a  combination  of  happy  circumstances  in  her  favour,  just 
as  a  young  man  who  in  the  full  possession  of  his  youthful 
vigour  and  agility  can  play  pranks  with  impunity.  This 
cannot,  however,  last  for  ever.  There  has  been  a  sort  of  Chat 
Moss  to  fill  up,  calling  for  special  materials  and  special  ingenuity, 
and  practically  ensuring  to  every  article  employed  a  useful 
effect.  As  time  goes  on  that  swamp  will  be  filled  up,  and  then 
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ordinary  engineering  skill  will  be  required  for  the  superstructure. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  expedients  which 
answered  so  admirably  in  the  preliminary  stage  will  prove 
equally  serviceable  under  altered  circumstances,  or  whether  our 
own  more  cautious  and  steady-going  way  of  proceeding  will 
not  then  be  more  in  place.  That  is  a  problem  of  which  the 
solution  must  be  left  to  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  it  ought  not  to  be  unprofitable  to  ourselves  to 
understand  what,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  Germans’  success.  That  may  secure  us 
against  putting  the  wrong  horse  between  our  own  shafts,  and  so 
needlessly  exposing  ourselves  to  disappointment  The  object  of 
this  article  has  been,  not  to  discuss  which  of  the  two  is  the  better 
system  of  banking,  our  own  or  the  German,  but  merely  to  point 
out  to  what  extent  a  factor,  entirely  different  from  that  generally 
credited  with  the  result,  hag  contributed  to  the  extraordinary 
economic  and  industrial  expansion  of  Germany.  We  may 
judge  it  undesirable  to  employ  the  same  means.  But  we  should 
not,  in  order  to  justify  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  our¬ 
selves,  blink  facts  which  are  on  record,  or  credit  results  to  the 
wrong  account.  Germans  themselves  know  full  well,  so  their 
arguments  and  pleadings  show,  how  largely  they  are  indebted 
for  their  remarkable  advance  to  their  cleverly  contrived  system 
of  credit;  it  enables  them  to  draw  almost  at  will  upon  the 
resources  of  the  world,  and  to  distribute  the  supply  over  the 
whole  of  their  own  cultivated  area,  covering  it,  as  in  irrigation, 
with  a  network  of  judiciously  arranged  conduits  and  ditches, 
and  carrying  the  fertilizing  stream  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  field  wherever  it  happens  to  be  wanted. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  POVERTY. 


rpHERE  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  are  not  indisposed  to 
give  time  and  thought  to  the  consideration  of  the  great 
problem  associated  with  poverty  amongst  a  large  section  of  the 
working-class  community.  The  first  class  includes  the  man  of 
leisured  ease,  who,  though  not  unmindful  of  corporate  responsi¬ 
bility,  is  not  qualified  by  temperament  or  special  opportunity  to 
thrust  himself  into  the  thick  of  the  conflict,  but  who  is  never¬ 
theless  touched  with  a  divine  sense  of  compassion  for  the  welfare 
of  a  working  community  upon  whose  efibrts  his  own  welfare 
ultimately  depends.  Such  a  man  probably  reads  the  current 
literature  on  any  subject  of  national  importance,  and  is  in  some 
measure  an  economist.  He  is  interested  in  some  parish  or 
mission,  and  he  experiences  a  certain  glow  of  satisfaction  at  the 
recital  of  good  work  which  is  being  done.  He  is  not  unwilling, 
probably  in  perfect  unconsciousness,  to  turn  a  blind  eye  in  the 
direction  of  anything  which  might  disturb  or  undermine  his 
satisfaction.  Gradually,  however,  there  arises  in  his  mind  a 
perception  of  the  extraordinary  divergence  between  the  more 
or  less  scientific  literature  which  he  reads  and  the  strangely 
unscientific  reports  which  reach  him  from  and  about  particular 
localities.  The  latter  seem  to  quiver  with  vigorous  life,  with 
all  that  is  associated  with  humanity  in  action,  and  to  appeal 
strongly  to  the  emotional  and  sentimental  side  of  his  character. 
The  former  is  cold  and  dull,  and  tends  to  become  less  and  less 
satisfactory.  It  seems  to  be,  like  some  modem  sermons,  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  touch  with  human  life  and  its  conditions,  and, 
more  disastrous  still,  utterly  unable  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty,  or  to  provide  a  remedy.  Like  a  quack  medicine,  it 
promises  so  much  and  achieves  so  little.  And  our  friend  of 
leisured  ease  slowly  withdraws  from  active  participation  in  the 
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conflict.  He  continues  his  subscription  from  a  certain  chivalrous 
and  traditional  instinct.  He  hopes  that  others  may  succeed 
where  he  at  least  sees  no  promise  of  success.  He  reads  less  than 
he  did  before,  and  what  he  does  read  becomes  more  and  more 
unreaL 

The  other  class  consists  of  those  who  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  very  thick  of  the  flght,  who  strain  every  nerve  and  put 
forth  every  power  to  snatch  some  victory  from  the  forces  arrayed 
against  them,  and  to  infuse  some  light  and  hope  into  the  minds 
and  homes  of  the  great  mass  of  sufiering  humanity,  on  whose 
behalf  they  are  contending  in  imequal  conflict.  To  the  casual 
outsider  this  army  of  workers  presents  a  somewhat  strange 
appearance.  They  all  claim  to  be  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the 
great  King.  But  their  uniforms  vary,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
common  word  of  command,  no  ordered  array  of  qualified  dis¬ 
cipline  to  maintain  something  like  system  and  combined  action 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  fighting  a  hard  fight,  almost  a 
forlorn  hope,  against  desperate  odds.  Worse  still,  there  appears 
to  be  some  confusion  amongst  those  who  are  tending  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Rival  ambulances  with  party-coloured  banners 
perambulate  the  field,  and  there  is  sometimes  unseemly  dis¬ 
putation  over  the  bodies  of  the  fallen.  One  and  all  signal  to 
those  in  the  rear,  to  the  concourse  of  interested  spectators,  for 
renewed  supplies  of  the  means  of  healing,  and  he  who  shouts 
loudest  meets  with  the  best  response.  A  healthy  pair  of  lungs 
and  an  easy  conscience  can  achieve  much.  This,  however,  by 
the  way.  There  is  also  the  generous  band  of  men  and  women 
who  know  from  personal  experience  the  grim  reality  of  the 
misery  they  are  there  to  relieve,  even  though  they  may  be 
somewhat  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  the  contest,  and  of  the 
best  way  of  supplying  the  remedies  which  are  near  at  hand. 
To  them  life  is  full  of  surprises.  They  looked  for  the  romance, 
the  poetry  of  the  East  End  novelist.  They  find  deadly  prose, 
cold  and  grey  and  dull  They  looked,  perhaps,  for  gratitude, 
but  they  find  but  little.  They  looked  for  no  reward,  and  lo  !  it 
is  showered  upon  them  from  every  side.  Never  will  they  forget 
those  days  of  conflict,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  issue.  They 
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went  to  give,  and  they  became  recipients.  They  went  to  help, 
and  they  came  away  helped.  They  have  incurred  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  poor  which  they  can  never  hope  to  repay. 

If  it  is  not  unkind  to  say  so,  this  class  reads  but  little  and 
thinks  even  less.  They  have  no  time  and  but  little  inclination. 
The  air  for  them  is  thick  with  the  noise  and  dust  and  conflict  of 
battle.  Political  economy  is  but  a  lifeless  science.  Theirs  are 
facts  and  not  theories ;  contests,  not  generalities ;  theirs  to  tend 
the  suffering  rather  than  to  study  statistics  and  movements  and 
social  forces  and  suchlike  things,  which  are  so  unreal  to  those 
who  are  zealous  of  good  works  and  anxious  that  “something 
should  be  done.” 

Corresponding  to  these  two  classes  are  two  diverse  ways  of 
looking  at  the  same  question.  There  is  the  old  school,  in  which 
we  had  our  first  lessons  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  any  and 
every  problem — the  economic  school.  The  voice  which  spoke  in 
our  ears  gave  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  A  universal  reign  of 
law  simplified  the  solution  of  every  problem.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  rays  of  light  in  a  science  which  systematized  every¬ 
thing,  reduced  everything  to  its  proper  proportions,  showed  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  traced  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  of  rates  of  wages,  and  so  on.  Given  a  certain  onward 
and  upward  compelling  force  which  a  theory  of  evolution  seemed 
to  justify,  and  things  must,  so  we  thought,  gradually  right 
themselves.  There  will  be  an  equation  between  supply  and 
demand.  Hungry  mobs  of  men  will  no  longer  besiege  the  gates 
of  the  old  familiar  docks.  So  many  are  required ;  so  many  will 
be,  almost  automatically,  on  the  spot.  There  will  be  a  place  for 
every  one,  and  every  one  will  be  in  his  place.  For  a  time  there 
must  be  a  certain  confusion,  as  at  a  banquet,  till  men  have  found 
out,  and  while  they  are  finding  out,  their  places ;  but  in  a  short 
time  everything  and  everybody  will  be  in  order,  and  the  banquet 
can  proceed. 

So  we  thought,  and  so,  had  we  remained  in  the  schoolroom, 
we  should  still  be  thinking.  But  the  hard  logic  of  facts  blocks 
the  way  to  continued  complaisance.  There  is  plenty  to  eat,  it  is 
true,  but  the  distribution  of  the  means  of  subsistence  seems  to 
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be  curiously  arranged.  Some  are  eating  too  much,  and  some 
are  stai’ving.  Moreover,  neither  lack  nor  superfluity  seems  to 
satisfy  either  those  who  eat  or  those  who  watch.  In  plain 
English,  we  were  under  the  impression  that  there  were  certain 
unbending  and  unchangeable  laws  discovered  by  economists 
which  must,  of  sheer  necessity,  result  in  some  equation  between 
the  wants  and  the  supply  of  those  wants  for  the  great  body  of 
the  English  working  classes.  Temporary  inconvenience  owing 
to  more  or  less  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  invention 
of  new  machinery,  or  a  wet  summer,  or  dislocation  of  trade 
arising  from  any  cause  and  affecting  more  than  one  branch  of 
an  industry,  this  we  were  prepared  for.  But,  in  very  plain 
English,  we  were  not  prepared  for  failure  all  along  the  line.  No 
satisfactory  equation,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  has 
been  produced.  Poverty  and  dire  distress  and  the  cry  of  the 
little  ones  still  disturb  our  quiet  moments,  and  shut  out  all  the 
beauty  of  the  universe. 

Still,  we  were  loth  to  abandon  our  hold  upon  some,  even 
though  a  limited,  “  reign  of  law,”  which  we  would  fain  believe 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  we  were  not  unwilling  to  retrace  our  steps, 
to  look  into  the  problem  more  closely,  if  we  might  chance  upon 
some  error  in  the  working  out  of  the  problem  which  would 
account  for  the  gi-im  and  unsatisfactory  result  of  previous  effort. 
And  as  we  sat  down  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  worry  over 
the  thing  again,  the  thought  flashed  across  our  mind  that  an 
unknown  and  hitherto  neglected  quantity  was  interfering  with 
its  solution.  We  discovered  that  we  had  to  deal  with  men  and 
women,  and  not  with  lay  figures  or  machinery,  and  that  a  new 
and  important  factor — human  character — had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Quite  cheerfully  now  did  we  re-apply  ourselves 
to  the  task.  How  stupid  not  to  have  thought  of  that  before ! 
And  perhaps  we  reflected  upon  the  profound  caution  which 
distinguished  the  economists  in  leaving  us  to  discover  this 
important  element  for  ourselves.  No  wonder  the  old  political 
economy  became  a  somewhat  discredited  science.  It  seemed  to 
deal  with  human  life  and  its  conditions  in  the  spirit  of  a 
mechanic  manipulating  a  bit  of  machinery. 
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The  conception,  however,  of  a  “  reign  of  law  ”  still  remained 
with  us.  The  problem  is  complicated,  it  is  true,  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  fresh  element,  but  how  much  more  interesting  has  it  become ! 
We  were  advancing  step  by  step  and  being  allowed  to  learn 
more,  as  in  the  olden  days  when  we  progressed  from  sums  which 
presented  themselves  in  lines  of  horizontal  or  perpendicular 
figures  to  those  which  were  more  decently  vested  in  parabolic 
form.  And  still,  with  an  inborn  respect  for  “  order,”  we  were 
firmly  convinced  that  an  application  of  a  system  of  law  would 
go  far  to  solve  the  problem.  Nor,  as  we  listened  to  the  voices 
of  those  around,  were  we  left  long  in  suspense.  One  proclaimed 
in  strident  tones,  and  perchance  is  still  proclaiming,  a  certain 
law  associated  with  “  environment.”  The  very  word  attracted 
our  attention.  It  sounded  pleasantly  in  our  ears  when  the  con¬ 
vincing  logic  of  the  late  Mr.  Drummond  nearly  compelled  a 
belief  that  Calvinism  was  synonymous  with  Christianity.  And 
since  his  time  environment  has  ever  pressed  its  claims.  The 
orator,  with  unanswerable  logic,  inquires  of  those  who  stand 
around  and  know  not  how  to  answer — “  What  can  you  expect 
in  surroundings  such  as  these  ?  ”  If  the  people  live  in  slums, 
can  they  lead  pure  and  healthy  lives,  or  bring  up  their  children 
physically  and  mentally  qualified  to  take  their  places  as  citizens 
of  a  great  Empire  ?  “  Environment  ”  becomes  the  watchword. 
Sanitary  authorities  are  ever  urged  to  act.  Insanitary  dwellings 
are  condemned.  Slums  make  room  for  flats,  and  artisan  dwellings, 
and  so  forth.  Even  Cromwell  Road  and  South  Kensington  fall 
into  line,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  Oxford  Street  gives  way 
before  a  more  utilitarian  and  presumably  healthier  type  of 
building.  Half  concealed  behind  “environment”  stand  New 
York  and  Boston,  but  that  is  a  detail.  Environment  holds  the 
stage.  Put  the  surroundings  right,  and  the  rest  of  the  drapery 
will  fall  into  its  proper  place.  So  we  argued,  so  we  believed,  so 
we  thought.  And  again  failure  all  along  the  line.  Unexpected 
results  followed  in  quick  succession.  No  herald  of  a  golden  age 
appeared  to  sight  We  thought  we  saw  the  reflected  brightness 
of  his  raiment,  but  when  he  came  within  range  of  human 
view  he  too  was  ordinary,  very  ordinary.  Environment  settles 
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everything  ?  Hard  facts  block  the  way  to  easy  faith.  In  a 
limited  experience  we  have  seen  prigs  produced  from  the  most 
excellent  surroimdings,  and  the  saints  arising  from  the  slums. 
Still,  we  were  grateful  for  a  little  help  given.  Improved  sur¬ 
roundings,  better  dwellings,  open  spaces — all  these  will  go  far 
towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  a  long-suffering  community. 
In  any  case,  they  will  remove  a  sore  scandal.  They  will  also 
improve  the  position  of  the  landlord,  but  that  is  a  detail. 
Perhaps  we  expected  too  much  from  environment.  Still  it  has 
taught  us  something. 

And  then  there  is  another  voice,  both  less  noisy  and  more 
thoughtful.  It  too  inspires  a  wearied  constitution  with  fresh 
hope.  It  too  speaks  in  the  accents,  and  with  the  assurance,  of 
scientific  truth.  “  Heredity  ”  is  the  blessed  word  this  time.  In 
familiar  tones  it  says,  “  What  can  you  expect  from  parents  such 
as  these  ?  As  the  mother  is,  so  will  be  the  child.”  And  straight¬ 
way  we  go  off  on  a  fresh  line.  Break  off  the  entail,  and  the 
problem  is  solved.  Homes  for  the  children  of  dissolute  parents, 
and  over-sea  settlements  for  orphans,  spring  rapidly  into  exist¬ 
ence.  But  even  while  we  act  we  hesitate.  Is  the  law  of 
heredity,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  universal  application  ?  Again, 
in  that  limited  experience  of  ours,  we  have  met  with  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  broken  the  hearts  and  quenched  the  joy  in 
the  homes  of  the  most  excellent  parents.  And  conversely,  we 
have  met  with  sons  and  daughters  who  are  patterns  of  what 
men  and  women  can  be,  sprung  from  the  most  disreputable 
parents.  The  child  of  a  drunkard  does  not  always  drink,  and 
the  son  of  a  bishop  or  a  judge  does  not  always  tread  in  his 
father’s  steps.  Parents  somehow  do  not  seem  to  be  entirely  a 
success,  either  as  an  example  or  a  warning.  Thoughts  of  here¬ 
dity  have,  however,  helped  us  in  some  measure.  The  old  ignorant 
desire  for  a  new  set  of  children  in  whom  the  entail  has  been 
cut  off  has  been  dispelled.  We  have  learnt  that  a  new  set  of 
children  cein  only  come  from  a  new  set  of  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents.  The  stream  is  tainted  from  its  source. 

Again,  there  is  another  voice,  and  the  word  “  Education  ”  is 
thrown  upon  the  screen,  and  illumines  for  the  moment  the 
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dimness  of  the  atmosphere.  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice 
and  the  fruitful  source  of  many  a  disaster.  No  one  will  question 
the  beneficial  work  of  education,  and  its  absolute  necessity  in 
our  twentieth-century  civilization.  But  there  is  a  widespread 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  really  is.  Some  cry  aloud 
for  “secular”  education,  while  others  venture  to  suggest  that 
education  means  the  drawing  out  of  all  the  latent  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  not  simply  those  connected  with  materialism.  We 
have  had  in  this  country  a  full  generation  of  Board  School 
education,  but  it  has  not  yet  produced  either  a  new  set  of 
parents  or  a  new  set  of  children.  It  has  done  admirable  work, 
but  it  has  abolished  neither  the  pauper  nor  the  criminal  When 
a  cry  for  help  resounds  in  the  ears  of  the  charitable,  it  is  almost 
invariably  for  “  the  children  in  the  Board  Schools.”  If  we  are 
to  believe  all  we  are  told,  secular  education  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  an  unqualified  success  in  the  United  States,  where 
everything  associated  with  oflficially  recognized  religious  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  definitely  and  of  set  purpose  put  out  of  sight. 

Heredity,  environment,  education — all  are  stock  words  in 
turn ;  yet  the  problem  defies  solution.  That  is  the  position  in 
which  we  are  always  finding  ourselves.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  cvl  de  sac.  All,  however,  are  elements  or  factors  which  it 
would  be  injudicious  to  leave  out  of  consideration.  If  varieties 
of  expedients  have  not  altogether  succeeded,  they  have  not 
altogether  failed.  If  they  have  not  produced  anticipated  results, 
they  have  at  least  produced  others  which  have  been  in  some 
measure  beneficial  The  disheartening  thing  about  the  whole 
matter  is  that  every  effort  to  do  good  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  some  unexpected  and  unintended  evil.  The  trail  of  the 
serpent  is  over  it  all. 

What  is  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  good  vessels  have 
made  shipwreck?  The  answer  comes  in  two  words — human 
character.  This  is  the  unknown  and  apparently  unknowable 
quantity,  the  z  in  every  problem.  This  is  the  uncertain  element 
which  seems  to  wanton  in  free  will,  and  to  be  impatient  of  every 
law.  This  marks  the  spot  where  social  and  economic  theory 
came  so  hopelessly  to  grief.  And  here  is  no  reign  of  law.” 
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Man  is  free,  free  with  the  unfettered  freedom  of  a  child  of 
Nature.  He  will  not  evolve  under  the  pressure  of  invariable 
law.  He  will  not,  jellylike,  “  set  ”  in  a  definite  form  or  mould. 
The  theorists  are  all  wrong.  It  is  the  practical  people  who  will 
tackle  each  case  on  its  merits,  and  settle  it  offhand.  Not 
general  principles,  but  individual  consideration  is  to  guide  our 
action.  It  is  impossible,  so  we  argue,  to  know  what  any  man 
or  woman  will  do  under  any  particular  set  of  circumstances.  Is 
he  not  free  to  do  what  he  will  ?  So  we  abandon  principle  and 
law  and  method,  and  devote  ourselves  to  speedy  action.  Warn¬ 
ing  signals  from  the  Charity  Organization  Society  are  unheeded. 
Blankets  here,  tickets  there,  free  meals  everywhere,  clothes  for 
the  naked,  food  for  the  hungry,  free  hospitals,  free  education, 
free  everything,  together  with  a  chartered  freedom  to  pauperize 
a  whole  community  by  discouraging  it  from  doing  anything  for 
itself.  Are  we  not  dealing  with  men  and  women  whose  most 
characteristic  mark  is  this  that  they  are  free,  and  not  subject  to 
the  inconveniences  arising  from  general  laws  and  fixed  principles  ? 

And  the  net  result  may  be  discovered  by  reading  the  latest 
returns  in  connexion  with  the  growth  of  pauperism.  Step  by 
step  we  advance,  and  seem  to  get  no  farther.  First,  the  idea 
of  the  universality  and  invariableness  of  law  fascinated  our 
attention.  Then  the  remembrance  that  men  and  women  are 
something  more  than  machinery,  and  something  less  than  an 
unhindered  product  of  Nature,  induced  us  to  abandon  all  idea 
of  law  at  all  There  remains  a  third  step.  A  problem  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple  when  it  is  subject  to  law.  It  is  comparatively 
simple  again  (because  insoluble)  when  subject  to  no  law.  But 
it  becomes  extraordinarily  full  of  interest  when  it  is  subject  to 
law  to  some  extent,  but  not  wholly ;  when  it  deals  with  human 
beings  who  are  free.  For  here  surely  is  where,  in  practice,  a 
forgotten  truth  is  to  be  found.  Men  are  free,  but  theim  is  a 
freedom  within  limits.  Ultimately  that  free  will,  disport  itself 
though  it  may  within  the  wide  range  of  a  well-stocked  preserve, 
is  brought  up  short  against  a  ringed  fence  which  it  finds  to 
be  insurmountable.  The  freedom  of  each  man  is  a  qualified 
freedom.  But,  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  he  is  free  to  this  extent. 
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that  he  holds  within  his  own  grasp  control  over  the  forces  by 
which  he  is  impelled  forward.  Heredity,  environment,  and  all 
the  other  influences  may  draw  him  towards  disaster  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left;  but  they  are  nevertheless  forces 
without  which  he  could  not  advance  at  all,  and  ke  holds  his 
destiny  in  his  own  hands. 

And  here  we  drop,  almost  by  chance,  upon  the  now  familiar 
fact  that  the  essential  factor  in  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
human  character,  or,  in  other  words,  in  personality.  Compared 
with  this  the  remaining  factors  are  almost  negligible  quantities. 
Outward  conditions  may  demand  attention.  Education  may  go 
far  towards  raising  the  general  standard  of  what  is  good  for 
man,  but  its  importance  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  it  aids 
the  development  of  human  character.  Those  amongst  us  who 
have  some  faith  in  a  doctrine  of  evolution  may  derive  much 
comfort  from  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  great  natural  power 
working  for  good  upon  our  side.  If  the  “  stars  in  their  courses  ” 
are  concerned  in  the  contest,  it  is  as  well  to  have  them  on  our 
side.  And  those  of  us  who  believe  in  Divine  revelation,  and  in 
the  effectual  working  of  a  spiritual  power  which  can  infuse 
“  virtue  ”  into  palsied  limbs,  will  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
thought  that  we  are,  however  feebly,  working  on  the  side  of 
God.  And  those  who  do  not  separate  between  a  faith  in  God 
and  the  manifestation  of  His  methods  as  shown  by  a  process  of 
evolution,  will  see  to  it  that  in  their  work  they  are  guided  by 
what  science  teaches  as  being  the  best  means  by  which  they 
may  carry  out  the  will  of  their  Master.  What  does  fill  one  with 
the  profoundest  discouragement  is  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
many  possessed  of  the  highest  motives  and  the  purest  ideals 
who  are  unconsciously  fighting  against  the  laws  of  Nature, 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  thereby  doing  the  will  of 
God.  Many  social  workers,  in  fact,  have  still  to  learn  the  lesson 
contained  in  these  few  lines  from  “  In  Memoriam  ” — 

“  Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 

8o  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life.” 
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Is  it  vain  to  hope  that  the  devotion  of  so  many  excellent 
people  may  cease  to  be  expended  on  the  direct  contravention  of 
the  principle  here  laid  down  ?  Unlimited  attention  is  given  to 
the  individual  case  and  its  immediate  necessities,  with  absolute 
disregard  both  for  the  interests  of  the  poverty-stricken  class  at 
large  and  for  the  disease  of  which  the  present  suffering  is  only  a 
symptom.  And  the  result  is  that  we  are  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  into  existence,  or  at  least  maintaining  in  existence,  a 
“  type  ”  of  hangers-on  which  is  just  the  type  for  which  a  policy 
of  euthanasia  is  pre-eminently  desirable.^ 

Additional  encouragement  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
closer  observation  of  such  laws  as  we  in  some  measure  under¬ 
stand  shows  them  to  be  working  upon  our  side.  If  at  times  we 
are  tempted  to  think  that  nothing  effective  can  be  done ;  that 
man  is  but  a  creature  of  fate,  borne  onward  by  irresistible  force 
against  which  it  is  vain  to  contend ;  and  that  every  effort  made 
leads  to  but  fresh  and  unexpected  disaster ;  then,  at  least,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  punishment  and  the  suffering  have 
for  their  main  characteristic  a  remedial  purpose.  “  The  laws  to 
which  we  must  submit  are  both  inexorable  and  beneficent.  In 
conforming  to  them  the  process  of  things  is  ever  towards  a  greater 
perfection  and  a  higher  happiness.”  ^ 

Doubtless  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  constantly  before  the  mind  a 
conception  of  laws  which  are  after  all  on  the  right  side,  since 
the  failure  of  the  promises  made  by  economic  or  evolutionary 
law  seems  to  have  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  But  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  such  apparent  failure  is  not  far  to  seek.  When  natural 
laws  are  brought  to  bear  upon  human  beings  whose  main 
characteristic  is  that  they  are  moral,  the  consequent  result  is 
far  more  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  personality  to  which 

‘  "There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  measures  adopted  to  relieve  their 
poverty  by  the  Church  ‘  in  possession  ’  have  aggravated  the  evil."  “  Unfortunately, 
there  is  in  this,  great  though  the  conception  be,  nothing  to  which  we  can  look  with 
confidence  for  the  improvement  of  the  character  of  the  people,  or  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live ;  if,  indeed,  the  action  taken  in  pursuit  of  this  ideal  and  the 
reliance  of  the  poor  upon  it,  do  not  rather  tend  to  drag  both  character  and  conditions 
down  to  a  lower  level." — Booth,  Life  and  Labour  in  Lomlon ;  Beligiout  Infinencti^ 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  10,  104. 

*  Herbert  Spencer,  Education. 
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they  are  applied  than  is  apparent  at  the  first  glance.  The 
morning  headache  which  follows  a  night’s  dissipation  will  have 
widely  diverse  effects  upon  two  different  personalities.  If  to 
the  one  it  is  a  punishment,  mild  to  what  may  be  expected  later 
on,  to  the  other  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  warning  which  is  not 
disregarded.  At  the  moment  of  indicting  the  inevitable  punish¬ 
ment,  Nature  makes  her  appeal  to  the  moral  law.  “  Sin  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee.”  A  few  grains  of  phenacetin  may 
lessen  the  suffering  and  neutralize  the  lesson.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  even  a  well-ordered  remedy  is  very  largely  dependent 
upon  the  personality  to  which  it  is  applied.  One  man  may  be 
encouraged  to  repeat  the  offence,  and  look  for  the  remedy  which 
some  kindly  disposed  person  may  be  expected  to  provide. 
Another  may  accept  the  warning,  and  avoid  any  occasion  of 
again  requiring  it.  The  wiser  course  in  either  case  is,  perhaps, 
to  let  the  punishment  have  its  full  effect.  Simply  by  some 
magic  means  to  avert  it,  is  unavailing.  To  learn  what  it  means, 
what  message  it  brings,  is  the  wiser  course. 

And  here,  again,  we  come  to  a  further  conclusion,  viz.  the 
importance  of  not  weakening  the  personality  when  advocating 
remedial  measures  for  the  relief  of  distress.  The  failure  of 
economic  law  may  teach  its  lesson.  It  ftdled,  from  the  remedial 
point  of  view,  because  it  apparently  endeavoured  to  apply  its 
principles  to  moral  beings  who  are  somewhat  impatient  of  such 
application.  For  instance,  men  sometimes  meet  in  common  con¬ 
clave  amd  pass  a  resolution  or  series  of  resolutions  calling  upon  the 
State  to  provide  work,  and  remedies,  and  so  on.  Such  meetings  and 
such  resolutions  betray  not  even  an  academic  knowledge  of  the 
real  point  at  issue.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  work 
and  wage  for  all  its  members  is  urged  with  dogmatic  precision 
as  an  incontrovertible  truth  to  be  accepted  without  discussion 
or  criticism.  Happily  the  State  has  never  risen  to  a  conception 
of  the  duty  thus  imposed  upon  it  The  fallacy  of  the  statement 
is  perhaps  more  easily  understood  when  the  question  is  differently 
expressed :  “  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  find  work  for  every 
improvident  and  drunken  member  of  the  community,  for  men 
who  will  not  dig  and  are  not  ashamed  to  beg  ?  ”  The  answer 
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is  obvious.  And  yet  there  is  a  truth  in  the  statement  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  If,  as  we  are  told,  the  State  is 
founded  upon  the  family,  then  some  of  the  principles  which 
guide  the  latter  will  also  guide  the  former.  Now,  in  a  well- 
conducted  family,  it  is  by  no  means  the  duty  of  the  parent  to 
facilitate  laziness  or  viciousness  on  the  part  of  the  children,  nor 
to  be  constamtly  rendering  such  assistance  as  will  enable  them 
to  live  without  honestly  earning  their  own  living.  But  it  is  a 
boimden  duty  to  see  that  the  children  have  a  fair  chance,  and 
to  give  very  especial  attention  to  those  who,  being  neither  lazy 
nor  vicious,  are  unable  to  earn  their  own  living.  There  are 
numberless  cases  of  the  epileptic,  the  blind,  the  mentally  afflicted, 
who  swell  the  ranks  of  the  suffering  poor,  and  are  perfectly 
justified  in  asking  from  the  State  some  alleviation  of  their 
distress.  And  such  alleviation  should  not  take  the  form  of  very 
meagre  outdoor  relief.  If  it  is  to  be  beneficial,  it  must  be 
thorough.  Here,  happily,  we  are  provided  with  a  working  plan 
upon  which  we  might  model  one  of  our  own.  Germany  has 
given  a  lead,  which  we  should  do  well  to  follow.  Here,  at  home, 
the  State  does  recognize  a  certain  responsibility,  but  the  work 
is  done  in  a  grudging  and  offensive  manner.  The  poor  law  bears 
its  witness,  but  the  State  has  not  done  all  that  lies  within 
either  its  power  or  its  duty  by  simply  nodding  in  the  direction 
of  the  workhouse  or  the  infirmary. 

But  the  constant  appeal  to  the  State  is  destructive  of  the 
well-being  of  the  community  in  whose  welfare  we  are  interested. 
If  those  who  are  perpetually  encouraging  the  poor  to  look  to 
the  State  to  remedy  social  conditions  would  frankly  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  question  is  ultimately  far  more  moral  than 
either  political  or  economic,  they  would  save  much  disappoint¬ 
ment  If  they  would  only  preach  reformation  from  within 
rather  than  assistance  from  without,  and  let  it  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  that  the  former  is  the  only  effective  force,  though  they 
might  play  havoc  with  their  popularity,  they  would  at  least 
have  done  something  effective  for  the  suffering  poor. 

C.  Baumqartex. 
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“I^OW,  since  both  Antiquity  and  the  Ages  we  now  live  in  show 
Laws  .  .  .  calculated  for  the  good  Order  and  Reputation  of 
Tradesmen,  'tis  but  reasonable  that  Physick  should  contribute  its 
Quota  for  the  Benefit  and  Comfort  of  those  of  whom  the  Law  has 
been  so  tenderly  careful,  and  display  itself  in  a  partieular  Manner 
(that  hath  been  hitherto  neglected)  for  the  safety  of  Tradesmen,  that 
they  may  follow  their  Trades  without  injuring  their  Health.”  ^ 

Thus  the  Italian  physician  Ramazzini  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  That  he  was  not  without  English  colleagues 
who  sympathized  with  his  views  is  shown  by  the  comparatively 
speedy  appearance  of  his  treatise  in  an  English  dress :  the 
original  edition  was  published  at  Modena  in  1670,  the  English 
translation  bears  date  1705.  In  his  pages  is  set  forth  a  first 
attempt  to  deal  scientifically  with  the  class  of  evils  handled  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  Committee 
on  Dangerous  Trades,  and  at  present  engaging  in  increasing 
measure  the  attention  of  Continental  governments.  The  general 
advance  of  opinion  on  questions  of  health  a.s  afiected  by  industry 
— questions  that  have  only  within  recent  date  been  treated  as 
proper  subjects  for  national  legislative  action — has  this  year 
been  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  International 
Conference  at  Berne,  where  countries  hitherto  backward  in 
point  of  industrial  legislation,  and  having  a  strong  commercial 
interest  in  the  continual  use  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lucifer  matches,  consented  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  more  advanced  nations  in  pronouncing  for  a  general 
prohibition  of  the  poison. 

The  meeting  of  this  Conference,  by  which  the  vision  of  a 
■  Kamazziui,  TrtcUite  qf  the  Ditecuea  qf  Tradetnien. 
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code  of  protective  legislation  extending  to  all  workers  in 
dangerous  trades  throughout  the  civilized  world  has  been 
materialized  and  brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics, 
seems  to  suggest  the  present  as  a  fitting  moment  in  which  to 
pass  in  review  the  principal  industries  scheduled  as  “  dangerous  ” 
under  our  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  together  with  some  few 
which,  although  not  so  labelled,  do  admittedly  involve  risk  to 
life,  limb,  or  health;  and  to  consider  briefiy  the  success  and 
failure  of  the  law  and  its  ministers  in  diminishing  or  counter¬ 
acting  the  perils  that  menace  persons  engaged  in  processes 
under  special  rules.  The  lately  issued  Report  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  1904  enables  us  to 
bring  our  information  on  the  latter  head  up  to  the  end  of  last 
year,  a  date  sufficiently  recent  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Industrial  “danger”  may  be  roughly  defined  as  being  of 
two  kinds.  There  is  the  peril  which  attends  upon  risk  of 
accident;  there  is  the  peril  which  can  never  be  absent  from 
occupations  carried  on  under  unwholesome  conditions  or  in¬ 
volving  the  use  in  manufacture  of  poisonous  material.  The 
first  class  of  danger  threatens  the  worker  in  mines,  quarries, 
docks,  on  railways,  and  generally  in  all  “  factory  ”  employments ; 
the  second  has  to  be  faced  by  those  engaged  either  in  “  dusty  ” 
trades  or  in  handling  substances  injurious  to  health.  (Some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  great  industry  of  cotton-spinning,  both  these 
dangers  are  found  coexisting  in  a  single  process.)  In  the  one 
case,  there  is  constant  risk  of  accident  more  or  less  serious ;  in 
the  other,  “  diseases  of  occupation  ”  hover  perpetually  over  the 
toiler’s  head,  only  to  be  baffled  in  their  descent  by  constant 
watchfulness  and  precaution. 

To  begin  with  the  first.  The  annual  tale  of  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  is  of  appalling  length ;  despite  improved  fencing  of 
machinery,  better  education  of  workers,  greater  stringency  of 
inspection,  it  grows  longer  every  year.  Even  when  something 
has  been  allowed  for  increased  carefulness  on  the  part  of  em¬ 
ployers  in  reporting  minor  cases  of  injury,  there  remains  a 
.casualty  list  inexplicably  large,  representing  an  immense  mass 
of  preventible  poverty  and  suffering.  We  have  only  to  consider 
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what  the  loss  of  an  arm,  a  hand,  even  a  finger,  means  to  a 
young  working  man  or  girl — much  more  to  the  bread-winner 
of  a  family ;  how  fatally  it  handicaps  such  combatants  in  the 
hard  battle  of  life ;  how  inevitably  it  entails  upon  them  descent 
to  a  lower  plane  of  living,  if  not  to  actual  penury  and  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  community  for  subsistence,  to  realize  the 
importance  of  endeavouring  to  reduce  this  list  in  future.  At 
the  same  time  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  see  it  shrink  to  anything 
like  reasonable  dimensions,  be  prepared  to  make  our  preventive 
measures  against  accident  considerably  more  vigorous  and 
thorough  than  they  are  at  present;  and  in  the  first  place  we 
must  see  to  it  that  all  dangerous  machinery  is  uniformly  pro¬ 
vided  with  effective  guards.  Let  us  lay  special  stress  on  the 
word  “efiective.”  There  is  all  the  difierence  in  the  world 
between  merely  “  fencing  ”  a  machine  and  fencing  it  “  securely.” 
In  too  many  cases  the  guard  which  stops  short  of  complete 
protection  only  adds  a  new  element  of  danger  to  a  dangerous 
situation;  witness  the  “rigid  bar”  guard  which  has  so  often 
played  its  part  in  producing  calender  accidents  in  laundries. 
This  type  of  guard  owes  the  prolongation  of  its  undesirable 
existence  mainly  to  the  ignorance  of  the  small  and  imperfectly 
educated  employer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growing 
tendency  of  employers  to  consult  H.M.’s  Inspectors  of  Factories 
on  points  of  difficulty  connected  with  safety  may  lead  to  its 
gradual  disappearance. 

The  willingness  of  the  modem  manufacturer  to  accept  official 
counsel  in  such  matters  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of 
the  better  understanding  which  has  gradually  arisen  between 
employers  of  industry  and  the  Home  Office ;  and  although  the 
virtue  of  teachableness  shows  some  inclination  to  become 
exaggerated  and  “pass  into  the  corresponding  vice”  of  an 
indolent  dependence  on  official  suggestion,  the  new  fault  is 
more  easily  dealt  with  than  the  old  obstinate  prejudice  which 
set  itself  stubbornly  against  all  advice  emanating  from  the 
Factory  Department.  Much  good,  nowadays,  may  be  wrought 
in  a  short  time  by  the  counsels  of  a  single  able  inspector. 
Thus  two  or  three  years  of  Miss  Deane’s  work  in  the  laundries 
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of  West  London  stimulated  laundry-engineers  to  invent,  and 
laundry -owners  to  use,  really  efficient  guards  for  the  principal 
machines  at  work  in  that  great  and  growing  industry.  In  many 
factories  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  occupiers  and 
managers,  more  .fully  awake  than  formerly  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities,  have  introduced  the  best  and  latest  preventives  against 
injury  to  life  and  limb  from  moving  machinery. 

But  the  rule  of  efficiency  is  not  universal.  Still,  we  have  to 
read  with  feelings  of  humiliation,  in  the  pages  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  of  English  manu¬ 
facturers  content  with  flimsy  and  deceptive  guards  where  their 
French  and  German  rivals  insist  on  substantial  security.  And, 
even  were  all  the  older  types  of  machines  employed  in  our 
factories  efficiently  fenced — which  is  far  from  being  the  case, — 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  newer 
developments  in  mechanical,  power  continually  making  their 
appearance,  now  in  connexion  with  this  trade,  now  with  that. 
The  necessity  for  special  regulation  of  electric  works  was  long 
ago  made  apparent,  and  quite  recently  the  dangers  attendant 
on  the  introduction  of  power-driven  sewing-machines  into  the 
business  of  dressmaking  were  terribly  emphasized  by  accidents 
of  a  ghastly  nature,  due  to  unfenced  shafting. 

A  point  of  even  greater  importance  in  ensuring  the  security  of 
those  who  pass  their  lives  among  dangerous  machinery  is  the 
proper  maintenance  of  fencing  ;  yet  it  is  a  point  which  appears 
to  be  much  neglected  in  practice.  In  too  many  cases  manufac¬ 
turers,  having  once  supplied  a  guard  for  certain  machines,  seem 
to  consider  themselves  quit  of  all  further  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  their  workpeople ;  broken  or  worn-out  guards  are  not 
repaired  or  replaced  until  an  inspector’s  remonstrances,  following 
on  some  accident  ending  in  loss  of  life  or  maiming,  awakens 
the  slumbering  conscience  of  managers  and  foremen.  When  a 
manager  has  stated  that  “the  workpeople  will  not  use  the 
guards,”  he  is  apt  to  think  their  absence  or  disuse  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  British 
working  man  is  impatient  of  safeguards  that  impede  his  work¬ 
ing,  and  where — as  in  the  case  of  pieceworkers — fencing  actually 
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lessens  output  and  consequently  diminishes  earnings,  both  he 
and  his  foreman  have  serious  temptation  to  dispense  with  it  if 
they  can.  Add  to  this  temptation  the  natural  callousness  to 
danger  that  comes  of  daily  familiarity  with  it  (and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  regret,  since  but  for  it  the  lives  of  many  classes 
of  industrial  workers  would  be  one  long  fever  of  fear),  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that,  unless  employers  display  the  “due 
diligence”  enjoined  by  the  Factory  Act,  not  only  in  keeping 
fencing  efficient,  but  in  restraining  their  employees  from  tamper¬ 
ing  with  it,  the  mere  introduction  of  guards,  however  efficient, 
will  never  suffice  to  prevent  industrial  accident. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  employers  as  a  body — there  are  noble 
exceptions — do  not  show  themselves  sufficiently  in  earnest  on 
this  point  of  discipline  ;  they  are  easy-going,  they  prefer  avoid¬ 
ing  friction,  they  hope,  with  true  British  optimism,  to  “  muddle 
through  ”  without  serious  mishap ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage  of  absolutely  free  and  unhampered  working  is 
not  without  weight  in  inducing  them  to  wink  at  irregularities. 
If,  as  some  of  the  most  experienced  inspectors  in  the  great 
manufacturing  districts  have  lately  pointed  out,  infringement  of 
rules  in  respect  of  fencing  were  as  unfailingly  enforced  as  are 
other  rules  which  affect  the  output  of  the  factory — if  dismissal 
for  deliberate  breach  of  those  rules  were  a  regular  and  not  an 
exceptional  penalty — we  should  soon  hear  comparatively  little 
of  that  recklessness  and  obstinacy  of  workers  which  at 
present  is  made  so  largely  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of 
accidents. 

And  finally,  a  third  remedial  measure  for  their  present  too 
frequent  occurrence  may  be  found  in  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  A  vast  number  of  the  accidents  which  take  place  are 
due  to  passing  carelessness,  momentary  inattention,  or  undue 
haste  on  the  victim’s  part.  Nothing  conduces  more  to  such 
lapses  than  a  sense  of  fatigue ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  accidents  occurring  in  factories  take 
place  just  before  the  close  of  the  working  day ;  while  in  laundries 
— where  the  periods  of  work  are  irregular,  a  single  “  short  ”  day 
being  followed  by  several  very  long  ones — they  are  found  to 
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occur  most  frequently  towards  the  end  of  the  five  hours’  spell, 
when  the  workers’  strength  is  more  or  less  exhausted,  and  their 
wits  and  senses,  consequently,  less  on  the  alert. 

Age,  too,  is  not  without  its  influence  in  determining  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  accidents.  The  unenviable  position  of  the  laundry 
industry  in  the  accident  list  is  in  some  measure  due,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  the  habit,  very  general  among  laundry  owners, 
of  employing  quite  young  girls  to  take  charge  of  dangerous 
machines.  In  drawing  attention  to  this  fruitful  source  of  acci¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  overlook  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
industry  in  question  which  make  for  peril,  and,  primarily,  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  smaller  owners  are  quite  as  ignorant  of 
dangers  attaching  to  unfenced  calenders  and  wringers  as  the 
women  they  employ.  It  is  in  the  small  cottage-laundry  which 
the  proprietor  is  endeavouring  to  bring  up  to  date  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mechanical  power  that  the  worst  conditions  as  regards 
safety  and  hygiene  alike  will  usually  be  found  to  prevail.  And 
in  these  cases  obstinacy  too  often  accompanies  ignorance.  A 
deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  representations  of  the  inspector  until 
some  terrible  accident  has  actually  occurred.  Then  if,  as  on  a 
recent  occasion,  insurance  office  and  magistrate  alike  do  their 
duty,  an  object-lesson  for  other  progressive  members  of  the 
trade  is  provided — at  the  expense  of  some  unfortunate  individual 
worker.  But  unluckily  the  magisterial  reading  of  the  Factory 
Act  cannot  always  be  safely  reckoned  on.  There  are  justices  of 
the  peace  who  appear  to  rejoice  in  making  that  Act  of  none 
effect.  It  is  idle  to  threaten  an  offending  employer  with  the 
terrors  of  the  law  in  districts  where,  after  proof  of  a  refusal  to 
fence  having  issued  in  loss  of  limb  to  an  employee,  “  the  Bench  ” 
calmly  dismisses  the  case. 

Among  trades  officially  scheduled  as  dangerous  there  is  one, 
employing  a  vast  number  of  women  and  young  persons,  in  which 
risk  of  accident  constitutes  the  chief  peril.  The  bottling  of 
aerated  waters — to  which  may  be  added  the  business  of  beer- 
bottling,  not  as  yet  brought  under  special  regulation — involves 
possibility  of  injuries  ranging  in  gravity  from  a  slight  cut  to 
total  loss  of  sight,  since  neither  emplo3’or  nor  worker  can  guard 
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against  occasional  bursting  or  breaking  of  bottles  during  the 
process  of  filling,  wiring,  sighting  and  labelling.  What  both 
can  do,  and  too  often  fail  to  do,  is  to  co-operate  heartily  and 
loyally  in  observance  of  the  special  rules  which  order  the 
wearing  of  masks,  armguards,  and  gauntlets  by  all  persons 
employed  on  any  of  these  processes  in  aerated  water  works. 
We  have  heard  so  much,  in  times  past,  of  the  unwillingness  of 
these  workers  to  carry  out  the  regulations  made  for  their 
protection  that  it  is  encouraging  to  find  the  inspectors  of 
factories  recording  a  greater  readiness  to  wear  the  guards 
provided.  Improvement  in  the  guards  themselves — often  the 
result  of  suggestion  by  a  visiting  inspector — has  done  a  good 
deal  to  reconcile  workpeople  to  their  use.  Where  a  worker 
remains  recalcitrant  on  the  point,  prosecution  has  a  salutary 
effect,  not  on  the  individual  only,  but  on  his  “  mates.”  But  it 
is  by  no  means  always  the  worker,  or  the  worker  only,  who  is 
to  blame.  Too  often — 

“  a  large  proportion  of  the  arm  and  hand  guards  being  worn  by  the 
workers  are  in  such  a  worn-out  condition  as  to  be  useless  ;  on  enquiry, 
new  ones  are  produced  and  dealt  out.  .  .  .  showing  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply  on  the  premises,  but  no  systematic  supervision  of 
protective  measures  on  the  part  of  managers  or  foremen.”  ^ 

As  in  the  matter  of  fencing,  employers  are  not  sufficiently 
quick  to  note  breaches  of  special  rules.  The  inspector  who, 
in  a  case  where  both  occupier  and  workmen  had  been  repeatedly 
cautioned  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  wear  gauntlets, 
prosecuted  the  occupier  for  failing  to  enforce  the  rules,  and  the 
injured  workmen  for  not  complying  with  them,  probably  took 
the  right  course  in  dealing  with  this  divided  responsibility. 
One  is  glad  to  note  that  he  got  a  conviction  and  a  penalty  in 
each  case,  and  is  able  to  record  that  "these  proceedings  have 
been  very  beneficial  in  the  district.”  * 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  trades  which,  if  less  visibly 
perilous  to  life  and  well-being  than  those  where  the  workers 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Chvtf  latpector  of  Factoriet  and  Workthopt  for  1904, 
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spend  their  days  within  reach  of  death-dealing  machinery,  are 
certainly  no  less  full  of  danger  for  both.  The  occupation  that 
by  its  very  nature  induces  or  predisposes  to  disease,  undermines 
health,  and  affects  the  future  of  the  race,  works  a  deeper  and 
deadlier  and  more  widespread  evil  than  the  accident  which  cuts 
short  or  blights  an  individual  career.  Its  effects  are  more 
insidious — and  less  sensational,  else  would  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  have  long  since  been  extended  to  meet  the 
case  of  occupation  diseases — but  they  go  down  to  the  very  I'oots 
of  the  national  life. 

Among  occupations  of  this  kind  the  “  dusty  ”  trades  enjoy 
an  undesirable  pre-eminence.  But  they  are  by  no  means  all 
equally  unhealthy.  The  relative  position  in  comparative 
mortality  tables  of  miners,  stone-quarriers,  leadworkers,  potters, 
filecutters,  cutlers,  brassworkers,  glassmakers,  workers  in  iron 
and  steel,  chimney-sweeps  and  textile  workers — all  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  dust-producing  occupations— ^varies  enormously. 
Miners,  for  instance,  compare  favourably,  in  respect  of  health 
and  long  life,  with  the  average  of  occupied  males ;  taking  1000 
as  the  fixed  standard,  the  average  of  deaths  among  occupied  males 
between  twenty -five  and  sixty-five  works  out  at  a  mortality  figure 
of  953,  that  of  miners  at  925  only.^  These  figures  for  the  whole 
body  of  cooi-miners  (of  all  ages)  are  less  favourable;  but  the 
difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  high  average  of  deaths  from 
accident  among  colliers  under  twenty.  As  opposed  to  mining, 
which  at  first  sight  the  ordinary  inquirer  would  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  a  comparatively  healthy  employment,  the  trades 
obliging  the  worker  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  metallic  dust 
show  a  deplorable  record.  Taking  the  average  mortality  figure 
of  occupied  males  as  953,  we  have  for  these  trades  the  following 
startling  hgures : — 


Filemakers  . 1810* 

Cutlers  . 1516 

Leadworkers  . 1783 

Glassmakers  . 1487 

Potters  . 1762 


'  These  figures  are  taken  from  Dr.  Oliver’s  well-known  work  on  Dangerous 
Trades  (1902X  Since  that  date  the  issue  of  special  rules  has  done  something  to 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  mortality  figure  of  the  filemaker 
is  90  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  standard.  In  the  case  of  the 
potter,  the  figures  are  drawn  from  statistics  supplied  by  all 
branches  of  the  trade,  and  not  only  by  processes  in  which  lead 
is  used.  Lead-poisoning,  however,  plays  in  all  the  above 
instances  a  large  part  in  raising  the  figures  to  the  given  height 
— a  height  which  speaks  for  itself  in  trumpet  tones  of  warning. 
Even  among  the  glassmakers,  with  whom  early  death  is  often 
referred  to  alcoholism — the  extreme  heat  in  which  they  work 
creating  a  disposition  to  drink  to  excess — plumbism  is  responsible 
for  12  per  cent,  of  their  mortality.  Chimney-sweeping — another 
dusty  trade — shows  a  mortality  figure  of  1311,  and  predisposes 
those  who  exercise  it  to  cancer.  This  tendency  has  been  most 
effectually  checked  in  Germany  by  a  regulation  prescribing  the 
wearing,  during  work,  of  a  protective  dress  by  every  chimney¬ 
sweep,  with  a  compulsory  bath  after  work  is  over ;  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  in  this  respect  Great  Biitain  has  made  no  movement 
to  follow  German  example. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  inhaling  or  swallowing  of 
poisonous  matter  in  the  form  of  dust  constitutes  a  large  part  of 
the  danger  which  attaches  to  employment  in  a  dust-producing 
occupation,  so  that  our  two  classes  of  dangerous  trades  overlap 
one  another.  Among  those  which  may  most  properly  be  assigned 
to  the  second  class  are  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches, 
dinitro-benzine  (and  other  nitro  products  of  the  aromatic  series), 
and  white  lead ;  lead  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  china  and 
earthenware;  the  process  of  vulcanizing  indiarubber;  tinning 
and  enamelling  of  hollow  ware ;  printing.  All  these  are  carried 
on  under  more  or  less  stringent  special  rules.  Bronzing — a 
process  less  dangerous  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  but  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  not  without  occasional  evil  effect  on  the 
health  of  workers — while  not  yet  brought  under  similar  rules, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  certain  recommendations  on  the 

lower  the  terribly  high  rate  of  mortality  among  filecutters.  Cutlers  and  glassmakers, 
whose  trades  are  not  among  the  twenty-six  ofticially  scheduled  as  “  dangerous,”  and 
potters  working  in  other  than  lead  processes,  suffer  in  a  remarkable  d^ree  from 
pulmonary  and  nervous  diseases,  and  from  complaints  affecting  the  intestines  and 
circulation. 
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part  of  the  Home  Office.  Recent  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
women  and  girls  employed  in  tobacco  factories  show  that  they 
cannot  work  with  safety  in  tobacco-"  steaming  ”  rooms ;  and 
that  the  common  practice  of  biting  (instead  of  cutting)  cigar 
ends,  and  moistening  the  tobacco  leaf  with  the  mouth,  carries 
with  it  a  risk  of  nicotine  poisoning,  and  is  distinctly  injurious 
to  health,  what  is  known  to  medical  men  as  "  smoker’s  heart  ” 
being  developed  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Since  the  cigar- 
trade  employs  an  increasingly  large  number  of  girl-workers,  it 
is  of  real  importance  that  the  habit  in  question  should  be  put  a 
stop  to ;  and  as  mere  warning  is  likely  to  effect  little  in  the  face 
of  custom  and  the  example  of  old  hands,  a  special  rule  enforcing 
the  use  of  mechanical  means  in  the  processes  of  cutting  and 
moistening  seems  to  be  urgently  demanded. 

Of  the  value  of  special  rules,  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
put  into  practice,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  poison  is  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  insidious  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  dinitro-benzine,  they  do  much  to  attenuate 
a  danger  which  they  cannot  entirely  eliminate.  Witness  their 
nearly  complete  victory  over  necrosis  in  our  matchmaking 
factories ;  witness  the  slowly  lessening  number  of  cases  of 
plumbism  among  workers  in  white  lead,  as  this  peculiarly  rough 
and  ignorant  class  of  workpeople  has  learned  to  appreciate  the 
safeguards  they  provide.  One  has  only  to  look  back  to  official 
records  to  recognize  how  effectively  regulations  sneered  at  as 
“  grandmotherly  ”  when  first  demanded  by  reformers — and  even 
now  decried  sotto  voce  by  a  certain  type  of  manufacturer — have 
worked  in  favour  of  longer  life  and  better  health  for  those 
exposed,  in  various  trades,  to  the  risks  of  lead-poisoning  and  its 
horrible  consequences.  In  1899 — to  go  back  no  further — there 
were  officially  notified  in  connexion  with  all  the  industries 
in  which  lead  is  used,  1258  cases  of  plumbism ;  in  1904 
the  total  of  such  cases  had  fallen  to  597 — and  this  in  despite 
of  far  more  complete  reporting  and  searching  investigation 
at  the  later  date  on  the  part  of  certifying  surgeons  stimulated 
to  increased  activity  by  a  livelier  public  opinion  and  the 
growing  stringency  of  amended  rules.  The  figures  tell  their 
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own  tale.  It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  moral  pointed 
by  them. 

But,  while  it  is  well  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  of  special 
regulation  where  the  handling  of  poisonous  substances  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  exaggeration  of  these 
benefits.  Special  rules  lessen  industrial  suffering,  they  do  not 
banish  it  from  our  factories  and  workshops,  nor  from  the  homes 
to  which  our  industrial  population  returns  at  the  close  of  the 
working  day.  They  scotch  danger ;  they  cannot  altogether  kill 
it.  In  no  case  has  their  effect  for  good  been  more  visibly  evident 
than  in  the  once  deadly  industry  of  matchmaking ;  for  a  short 
time  it  appeared  as  though,  by  their  means,  phosphorus  necrosis 
were  about  to  become  as  extinct  a  disease  among  us  as  spotted 
fever.  The  occurrence  of  two,  if  not  three,^  cases  of  “  phossy- 
jaw  ”  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  has  taught  us  that  it  is  still 
an  existing  peril.  Again,  a  slight  rise  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
lead-poisoning  reported  as  occurring  in  manufactories  of  china 
and  earthenware  during  1904,  suggests  that  we  have,  in  respect 
of  this  industry,  reached  the  limits  of  prevention  to  be  attained 
by  use  of  special  rules.  It  is  clear  that,  with  our  best  efforts, 
we  must  not  hope,  while  lead  remains  in  industrial  use,  to  do  away 
with  industrial  plumbism.  Yet  we  cannot  be  content  to  sit 
down  idle  in  face  even  of  597  reported  cases  per  year.  A  large 
number  of  these  represented,  doubtless,  a  comparatively  sliglit 
amount  of  actual  suffering  in  the  individual ;  but  even  so,  they 
stand  for  much  poverty  and  injured  health  in  the  present,  and 
for  serious  loss  to  future  generations.®  And  what  of  the  graver 
cases  which,  when  they  did  not  end  fatally,  issued  in  paralysis, 
epilepsy,  mania,  and  total  loss  of  sight  ? 

What  is  the  conclusion  ?  Simply  this :  that,  while  we  enforce 
protective  regulation  of  dangerous  trades,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  seek  eagerly  and  patiently  the  means  by  which  those  trades 

'  The  third  case  is  disputed. 

*  It  is  a  scientifically  established  fact  that  the  children  of  leadworkers  are 
few  in  number;  and  that  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  these  come  into 
the  world  with  such  impiured  constitutions  that  they  do  not  long  survive  their 
birth. 
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may  be  rendered  harmless.  It  should  be  our  ambition  to  see 
the  injurious  substances  at  present  employed  in  so  many  of  our 
manufactures  replaced  by  materials  absolutely  innocuous  to 
health.  Science  must  help  us  to  realize  this  ambition ;  and  the 
most  splendid  scientific  abilities  could  not  be  more  worthily 
employed  than  in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  object  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  health  of  thousands  of  living  human  beings,  and  of 
tens  of  thousands  yet  unborn.  In  this  respect  France  is  show¬ 
ing  England,  so  long  the  pioneer  in  industrial  legislation,  the 
better  way.  Already  she  has  made  the  discoveiy  that  a  harm¬ 
less  material  can  be  substituted  for  white  lead  in  house-p>ainting, 
and  she  has  enforced  its  use.  How  soon  shall  we  follow  in  her 
steps  ?  Not  at  present,  it  would  seem.  Public  opinion  is  terribly 
apathetic  on  these  subjects ;  and  in  England,  where  Government 
Departments  do  not  draw  logical  conclusions  from  collected  facts 
and  act  upon  them  until  moved  by  outside  pressure,  public 
opinion  is  the  really  important  factor.  Had  it  been  awake  and 
interested,  we  might,  by  means  of  a  leadless  glaze,  or  a  glaze  in 
which  the  percentage  of  lead  employed  was  strictly  regulated, 
have  practically  abolished  plumbism  among  workers  in  china 
and  earthenware  at  the  present  time.  But  while  buyers  are 
too  lazy  or  too  indifferent  to  ask  for  ware  finished  with  a 
non-injurious  glaze,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  manufacturers 
will  bend  their  best  energies  to  the  task  of  invention  in  this 
direction. 

In  estimating  the  effect  of  special  rules  on  a  given  industry, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  never  positive ;  it  is  always 
limited  by  conditions.  The  regulations  which  form  a  powerful 
safeguard  in  a  well-constructed,  well-ventilated  factory,  where 
rules  of  periodical  cleaning  are  observed,  where  limewashing  is 
regular  and  sanitation  perfect,  will  be  much  enfeebled  in  their 
beneficial  operation  when  applied  in  an  old  and  dirty  building, 
lacking  in  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  and  having  perhaps  floors 
which  it  is  impossible  to  sweep  free  daily  of  poisonous  dust. 
Again,  faithful  observance  of  every  rule  in  a  set  is  necessary,  if 
the  whole  set  is  to  achieve  its  purpose.  It  is  quite  useless  for 
manufacturers  to  supply  their  workers  in  lead  processes  with 
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overalls  and  head-coverings,  and  then  make  no  provision  for  the 
proper  custody  ”  and  weekly  washing  of  these  garments,  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  be  hung  up  among  the  workers’  outdoor  clothing  or 
in  the  messrooms,  and  to  be  washed  by  the  women  and  girl 
workers  in  their  own  homes.^  Just  as  useless  is  it  for  a  worker 
to  comply  scrupulously  with  the  rule  which  requires  her  to 
wash  her  hands  before  partaking  of  a  meal,  while  she  keeps 
sweets  or  biscuits  in  her  pocket  at  which  to  nibble  during  work- 
hours.  Happily,  employers  tend  to  grow  more  conscientious  in 
these  matters  (though  instances  of  gross  neglect  are  not  want¬ 
ing),*  and  employees  more  careful  As  regards  the  latter, 
the  recent  reports  of  inspectors  and  certifying  surgeons  are 
particularly  encouraging.  Dr.  Arlidge,  certifying  surgeon  for 
the  Stoke  district,  examining  1100  persons  monthly,  attributes 
a  diminution  of  lead  cases  in  his  district  to  “  the  greater  care 
exercised  by  the  workers  in  lead  in  carrying  out  my  directions.” 
He  adds,  I  find  a  general  desire  among  men  and  women  to 
present  themselves  to  me  satisfactorily,  as  to  their  health,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  general  condition,  and  I  have  very  little  trouble  in  this 
matter.”  ®  A  similar  improvement  in  habits  of  self-regard  and 
cleanliness  is  noted  by  inspectors  of  other  dangerous  industries, 
and  although  our  operatives  are  still  far  from  having  reached 
an  ideal  standard  in  this  respect,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  Even  the  brassfounders — long 
the  despair  of  every  zealous  official  of  the  Factory  Department 
for  their  dogged  objection  to  avail  themselves  of  the  washing 
conveniences  which  by  law  must  be  provided  in  connexion  with 
their  workplaces — are  found  showing  a  tardy  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  soap  and  water  before 
meals. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  certain  dangerous  trades  which 
do  not  fall  quite  conveniently  into  either  of  the  categories  we 
have  been  considering.  And,  first,  of  those  in  which  workers 

'  See  Antmal  Eeport  of  Chief  Intpector  of  Factoria  and  Workehope  for  1904, 

pp.  261,  262. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  310. 
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are  exposed  to  infection  by  anthrax  spores.  Until  recently,  the 
dressing  of  skins,  hides,  and  horsehair,  brush-making  and  wool- 
combing — all  of  them  “  dusty  ”  processes — were  supposed  to  be 
the  sole  industries  carrying  risk  of  this  infection.  Of  late,  cases 
of  industrial  anthrax  occurring  in  connexion  with  such  trades  as 
harness-making  and  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  have 
obliged  us  to  enlarge  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  while  they  have 
incidentally  afforded  unwelcome  proof  of  the  survival  of  the 
anthrax  bacillus  under  conditions  which  might  have  been 
supposed  necessarily  destructive  to  its  existence.  The  cases  of 
industrial  anthrax  reported  during  1904  numbered  fifty;  of 
these,  eleven  were  fatal.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
fleeces,  hides,  and  hair  from  Asia  are  the  principal  sources  of 
danger ;  wool  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  also  from 
Argentina  (although  anthrax  is  known  to  be  particularly  com¬ 
mon  among  animals  in  the  latter  country),  rarely,  if  ever,  causing 
anthrax  in  manipulation.  To  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Governments  of  our  Colonies  and  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to 
prevent  any  spread  of  the  disease  by  proper  disposal  of  the 
carcases  of  all  animals  dying  of  anthrax  is  probably  due  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  fleeces  exported  from  their  shores.  We 
cannot  hope  to  see  such  precautions  observed  by  the  petty  chief¬ 
tains  of  the  Chinese  Empire  or  the  horsehair  merchants  of 
Eastern  Siberia ;  and  to  require  of  our  consuls  in  Asiaji  ports 
that  they  should  discriminate  between  infected  and  non-infected 
bales  would  be  to  impose  upon  them  an  impossible  task.  There 
remains  the  remedy  of  steaming,  which,  up  to  a  certain  jioint, 
has  been  found  highly  efficacious  in  Germany,  and  is  not 
reported  by  German  manufacturers  to  involve  the  commercial 
loss  declared  by  their  British  rivals  to  be  a  certain  concomitant 
of  the  process. 

Two  industries  deserve  to  be  singled  out  for  the  peculiar  effect 
which,  in  certain  instances,  their  processes  produce  upon  those 
engaged  in  them.  The  comparative  mortality  figure  of  hatters 
is  84  per  cent,  above  the  average  (of  occupied  males) — a  fact 
sufficient  to  show  that  theirs  is  an  imhealthy  trade ;  they  are, 
besides,  found  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  suicidal  mania.  Another 
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trade  having  injurious  effects  upon  the  brain  is  the  vulcanizing 
of  indiarubber,  in  which  the  “  dangerous  process  ” — that  involv¬ 
ing  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon — not  only  produces,  like  the 
naphtha  process  so  graphically  described  in  No.  5,  John  Street, 
nausea,  distaste  for  food,  and  "pernicious”  anaemia,  but  toxic 
hysteria  and  gradual  enfeeblement  of  intellect — even,  occa¬ 
sionally,  outbursts  of  maniacal  frenzy.  The  trade  is  one, 
unfortunately,  employing  a  large  number  of  girls  and  young 
women. 

Among  miscellaneous  dangers — occurring  in  some  trades  not 
labelled  dangerous,  as  well  as  in  others  included  in  the  schedule 
— may  be  reckoned  the  practice  of  lifting  excessive  weights,  and 
of  extreme  specialization.  The  first  of  these,  peculiarly  injurious 
to  young  persons  and  to  women,  will  never  be  effectively  dealt 
with  until  we  have  demanded  and  obtained  a  law  modelled  on 
the  lines  of  that  which  has  established  a  maximum  of  weights 
“  to  be  lifted,  pushed,  or  carried  ”  by  all  French  young  persons 
employed  in  any  industry  whatsoever.  The  second,  due  to  that 
subdivision  of  labour  which  has  caused  the  craftsman  to  vanish 
out  of  the  land,  and  made  of  factory-work  a  deadly  dull  round 
of  mechanical  toil  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  human  being  to  interest  himself,  is  found  to  threaten 
the  nerves  so  seriously  that  in  some  occupations  a  change  of 
work  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  hours  has  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  save  the  worker  from  nervous  breakdown.  When 
four  girls  are  employed,  each  in  a  separate  process,  to  make  a 
single  stamen  of  an  artificial  fiower ;  when  the  whole  work  of 
an  employee  consists  in  dropping  a  small  piece  of  tin  into  the 
feeder  of  a  machine  which  turns  it  into  a  finished  capsule — it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  almost  unbearable  sense  of  strain 
produced  by  so  monotonous  a  demand  upon  the  attention. 
Brief  spells  of  work  on  several  of  such  dreary  processes  in 
succession  would  seem  the  best  solution  of  a  problem  which, 
with  the  advance  of  mechanical  science,  presents  itself  every 
year  in  forms  increasingly  serious. 

Two  refiections  suggest  themselves  in  conclusion.  First,  where 
regulation  of  a  trade  proved  to  be  dangerous  is  attempted,  the 
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regulation  should  be  real  and  effective — that  is,  compulsory.  I 

Nothing  is  gained  and  much  is  lost  by  “recommendations,”  | 

which  only  penalize  the  “good”  employer  in  favour  of  his 
unscrupulous  trade-rival.  Compulsory  legislation,  like  the  ^ 

law  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  has  no  terrors  for  the  “good” 
employer  ready  to  obey  it;  but  it  is  powerful  in  the  case  of 
the  bad  one,  whom  it  forces  unwillingly  up  to  the  level  of  the 
other. 

The  second  reflection,  like  the  first,  points  to  an  extension  of  j 

legislation.  Seeing  that  there  are  a  number  of  trades  which  I 

have  been  proved  to  affect  the  health,  and  even,  in  certain  cases, 
the  life  of  the  worker  who  exercises  them,  quite  as  definitely  as 
these  are  affected  by  the  bursting  of  a  boiler  or  the  flying  out  of 
a  shuttle,  and  hardly  less  directly,  ought  not  the  sufferers  from 
diseases  of  occupation  to  be  eligible  for  the  compensation  which 
few  would  now  be  found  prepared  to  refuse  to  the  sufferers 
from  industrial  accident  1  By  a  recent  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  anthrax  has  been  pronounced  an  “accident”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  If  the  victims  of  anthrax  are  to  be 
brought  within  its  four  comers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
principle  the  lead -poisoned  file-cutter  is  kept  outside  them. 

But  even  more  important  than  the  compensation  of  the 
worker  is  his  preservation.  To  make  wholesome  an  occupation 
hitherto  injurious,  by  substituting  harmless  for  hurtful  materials 
in  manufacture ;  or,  where  this  is  at  present  impossible,  to  set 
round  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  a  dangerous  trade  every 
safeguard  known  to  science — this  is  the  plain  duty  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  community.  It  is  a  duty  that  has  been  tardily  recog¬ 
nized  among  us,  but  it  is  one  that,  having  recognized,  we  can 
neglect  only  to  our  eternal  shame.  Something  we  have  done 
to  discharge  it,  but  much  more  yet  remains  for  us  to  do — by 
research,  by  zeal,  by  untiring  watchfulness.  Still  the  eloquent 
words  of  Sir  John  Simon,  written  over  forty  years  ago,  call  us 
to  action — 

“Year  after  year,  as  far  forward  as  any  present  judgnaent  would 
willingly  speculate,  the  same  terrible  waste  of  adult  life  must,  with  no 
great  mitigation,  continue,  unless  the  Legislature  see  fit  to  provide  by 

VoL.  XV.— No.  4.  2  a 
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special  enactment  for  more  wholesome  conditions  of  labour.  .  .  .  The 
canker  of  industrial  diseases  gnaws  at  the  very  root  of  our  national 
strength.  The  sufferers  are  not  few  or  insignificant.  .  .  .  That  they 
have  causes  of  disease  indolently  left  to  blight  them  amid  their  toil  .  .  . 
is  surely  an  intolerable  wrong.  And  to  be  able  to  redress  that  wrong 
is  perhaps  among  the  greatest  opportunities  for  good  that  human 
institutions  can  afford.” 

Constance  Smith. 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  TARIFFS  (1906). 


rilHE  problems  of  the  economic  world  threaten  to  become 
nearly  as  absorbing  in  interest  as  those  of  the  political 
world.  Statistical  science — in  its  infancy  twenty-fivo  years  ago 
— has  now  attained  to  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  from  all  the 
great  centres  of  commerce  pours  forth  an  unceasing  mass  of 
information,  gathered  with  amazing  exactitude  and  surprising 
impartiality  by  the  official  departments  of  the  chief  Governments 
of  the  world. 

The  development  of  statistical  science  has  naturally  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  equivalent  development  of  economic  science,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  new  theories  of  international 
trade  being  advanced  and  new  economic  policies  inaugurated. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  developments  will  occur 
on  March  1,  1906,  when  the  German  Government  will  set  into 
operation  a  new  tarifiT  which  has  been  drawn  up  after  prolonged 
negotiation,  and  which  may  materially  afiect  the  position  of 
Germany  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  her  new  policy 
Germany  will  be  accompanied  by  most  of  the  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Powers.  There  are,  however,  certain  important 
commercial  Powers  that  have  not  yet  given  any  indication  of 
the  line  of  policy  they  will  adopt  in  response  to  the  German 
action.  These  Powers  comprise,  among  others,  the  British 
Empire,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  French  Republic. 

Each  of  these  communities  will  be  affected  by  the  German 
policy,  but  each  in  a  different  way,  according  to  its  own 
domestic  policy.  The  British  Empire,  for  example,  knows  little 
either  of  tarifis  or  of  reciprocity.  The  great  bulk  of  its  trade — 
i.e.  that  carried  on  from  the  British  Isles  and  from  India — is 
practically  free;  and  the  remaining  portion,  which  is  more 
strictly  protectionist,  mainly  from  the  self-governing  colonies, 
does  not  bear  a  large  proportion  in  relation  to  the  whole.  The 
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United  States,  on  the  contrary,  is  jealously  fenced  round  by  a 
high  protective  tariff  wall,  in  which,  so  far,  reciprocity  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  any  material  breaches;  while  the  French 
Republic  carries  on  its  business  by  means  of  two  tariffs — one 
a  maximum  for  those  Powers  that  are  commercially  hostile,  and 
the  other  a  minimum  for  those  that  are  commercially  friendly. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  German  commercial  policy  is  neither 
free  trade,  as  in  the  British  Empire  (subject  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  mentioned);  nor  rigidly  protectionist,  as  in  the  United 
States ;  nor  even  has  it  the  two  fixed  divisions  of  protection  as 
is  the  case  with  France.  The  Germans  have  devised  another 
method.  They  first  of  all  frame  a  tariff  on  an  impossibly  high 
basis,  that  would — if  not  modified — practically  prohibit  foreign 
trade.  But  this  is  not  the  intention.  The  high  tariff  is  only 
designed  as  a  basis  for  n^otiation.  German  commissioners,  for 
example,  with  this  high  tariff  in  their  hands,  pay  a  round  of 
visits  to  neighbouring  Powers.  They  point  out  the  danger  that 
this  high  tariff  is  likely  to  cause  to  certain  trades  that  happen 
to  be  flourishing  between  the  two  nations,  and  they  say  that,  if 
the  neighbouring  Power  will  consent  to  modify  its  own  tariff  in 
certain  other  particulars,  so  as  to  give  German  goods  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  these  directions,  then  the  harshness  of  the  new  tariff 
will  be  correspondingly  mitigated  in  favour  of  the  Power  in 
question.  So  ultimately  an  agreement  is  drawn  up  between  the 
two  Powers,  detailing  the  various  concessions  each  is  prepared 
to  make ;  and  the  tariff  modified  by  these  concessions  then  forms 
the  basis  upon  which  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  will  be 
regulated.  Similar  negotiations  are  then  entered  into  with  each 
of  the  other  neighbouring  Powers,  with  the  ultimate  result  that 
the  German  commissioners  return  to  Berlin  with  the  general  or 
high  tariff  modified  by — in  this  case — seven  sets  of  agreements, 
each  allowing  a  particular  neighbouring  Power  certain  specified 
reductions  in  the  tariff  in  return  for  equivalent  reductions 
in  the  neighbour’s  tariff. 

Here,  however,  comes  into  operation  what  is  known  as  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause.  It  happens  that  Germany  is  bound 
by  treaties  signed  from  time  to  time,  to  accord  to  those  nations 
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that  treat  her  favourably  reductions  in  the  tariff  at  least  equal 
to  those  granted  to  any  other  nation.  These  treaties  rendered 
it  necessary  to  take  these  seven  agreements  and  to  extract  from 
them  the  lowest  terms  granted  in  any  particular  item  to  any 
particular  nation,  and  then  to  group  together  in  one  document 
the  whole  of  these  various  “  lowest  terms.”  This  document  thus 
forms  a  new  tariff — which  is  known  as  the  “  Conventional  Tariff,” 
and  which  is  thenceforward  applied  to  all  nations  possessing  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause  in  their  treaties  with  Germany. 

In  the  process  of  these  negotiations  Germany  has  succeeded  in 
coming  to  terms  with  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Servia, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  The  whole  of  the  treaties 
will  come  into  operation  on  March  1, 1906,  and  they  will  expire 
simultaneously  on  December  31,  1917.  For  the  next  twelve 
years,  therefore,  commerce  with  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
will  have  to  be  carried  on  on  ihe  basis  of  this,  series  of  treaties, 
and  it  is  this  situation  that  the  non-contracting  Powers  have  to 
consider.  Ate  they  in  a  position  to  await  events,  or  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  German  action  should  be  neutralized  by  other 
action  on  the  part  of  these  Powers,  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  action? 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  that,  commercially  important 
as  the  eight  contracting  Powers  undoubtedly  are,  they  by  no 
means  represent  the  monopoly  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
British  Empire,  the  United  States,  and  France  could  carry  on  a 
very  respectable  trade  entirely  among  themselves.  But  outside 
these  respective  groups  of  Powers  there  is  a  vast  neutral  market, 
consisting  of  all  the  remedning  nations  of  the  globe,  and,  although 
the  eight  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  three  Powers  on  the 
other,  could  each  flourish  on  their  own  ground,  yet  the  real 
struggle  is  for  supremacy  in  these  neutral  markets. 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  the  situation  from  the  respective 
points  of  view  of  each  of  the  three  Powers. 

I.  The  British  Point  of  View. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  the  relative  importance  of  British 
trade  with  (a)  the  eight  contracting  Powers,  (6)  the  United 
States  and  France,  (c)  the  neutral  markets.  A  general  idea  of 
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the  situation  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  table  extracted 
from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  British  EImpire ; — 

TABLE  I.— Rklatite  Ihpobtahoe  of  Bbitish  Impebial  Fobeiom  Tbabe  (1902). 

(a)  British  Imperial  Imports. 


Imperial  imports  from  the  Eight  *  Oontracting  Powers  . .  110,304,000 
»  „  „  United  States  of  America  and  France  237,725,000 

,»  n  »  neutral  markets .  181,166,000 


Total  British  (Imperial)  imports  . .  £529,195,000 

(b)  British  Imperial  E.vports. 

t 

Imperial  exports  to  the  Eight  Contracting  Powers  . .  . .  98,425,000 

„  M  United  States  and  France  ..  ..  115,542,000 

„  »  neutral  markets .  137,768,000 


Total  British  (Imperial)  exports  . .  £351,735,000 


These  figures  show  that  relatively  the  eight  contracting 
Powers  form  the  least  important  of  the  three  groups  in  both  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  British  Empire;  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  noteworthy,  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
British  Empire  with  the  United  States  and  France  outweigh  those 
with  the  eight  contracting  Powers  both  in  imports  and  exports. 

Turning  now  to  the  Home  section  of  the  Empire  (England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland),  the  following  are  the  British 
figures  for  1904 : — 

TABLE  II.— Relative  Impobtance  of  Bbitish  Home  Fobeign  Tbade  (1904). 
(i.)  British  illome)  Imports  for  1904. 


(а)  The  Eight  Contracting  Powers it 

Russia .  31,402,838 

Germany  .  33,944,322 

Belgium  .  27,536,425 

Italy .  3.324,822 

Austria .  1,817,054 

Servia  (not  separately  shown) 

Roumania  .  3,136,567 

Switzerland  (not  separately  shown) 

-  101,162,028 

(б)  United  States  and  France : — 

United  Stotes .  119,227,802 

France .  51,107,046 

-  170,334,848 

(c)  Other  Nations  and  Colonies .  279,541,752 


Total  British  (Home)  imports  . .  £551,038,628 


'  Roumania,  Switzerland,  and  Servia  not  separately  distinguished. 
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(iL)  Britiih  (Home)  Experts  for  1904. 


(a)  The  Eight  Contracting  Powers : —  t  t 

Russia .  15,285,157 

Oernumy  .  36,427,850 

Belgium  .  13,474,492 

Italy .  9,222,799 

Austria .  2,567,453 

Servia .  60,460 

Boumania  .  1,152,184 

Switzerland  (not  separately  shown) 

-  78,190,395 

(h)  United  States  and  France 

United  States .  89,272,433 

France .  21,702,405 

-  60,974,838 

(c)  Other  Nations  and  Colonies .  177,850,088 


Total  British  (Home)  exports  . .  £317,015,321 


These  figures  show  that,  although  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  eight  contracting  Powers  b  important,  yet  it 
is  not  as  important  relatively  to  the  whole  trade  as  might 
possibly  have  been  anticipated.  Taking  the  total  volume  of 
trade  {Le.  imports  and  exports  added  together),  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  eight  Powers  is  not  equal  to  that  with 
the  United  States  and  France  alone.  The  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  eight  Powers  are  surpassed  by  those 
from  the  United  States  alone,  while  even  the  exports  to  the 
eight  Powers  are  approached  in  magnitude  by  those  to  the 
United  States  and  France. 

Looking  at  the  question  now  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
and  taking  the  German  figures  for  1902,  the  following  are  the 
countries  whose  trade  in  either  direction  with  Germany  exceeds 
250,000,000  marks  (£12,500,000)  per  annum  : — 


TABLE  III.— Imposts  into  Gebmant  (1902). 


Il4rka. 

British  Empire .  1,003,234,000 

United  States  .  893,003,000  I 

Russia  .  772,041,000  * 

Austria-Hungary .  695,489,000  | 

France  .  303,625,000  »J 


i 
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Ezpobts  out  of  Germany  (1902). 

lUrka. 

British  Empire .  1,162,295,000 

Austria  .  480,374,000 

United  States  .  449,072,000 

Holland  .  391,851,000 

Russia  .  327,823,000 

Switzerland .  277,590,000 

Belgium  .  260,688,000 

France  .  252,647,000 


The  British  Imperial  trade  is,  therefore,  the  most  importemt 
import  trade  into  Gemany,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
export  trade.  It  will  be  desirable  to  analyze  this  trade,  and  to 
ascertain  the  portions  of  the  Empire  to  which  it  refers. 

TABLE  IV.— Analysis  of  German  Imports  prom  British  Empire  (1902). 


Marks. 

United  Kingdom .  557,311,000 

British  East  Indies  .  238352,000 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  .  120,157,000 

British  West  Africa  .  43,000,000 

South  Africa  .  26,199,000 

Canada  .  9,446,000 

West  Indies  .  6,604,000 

East  Africa .  2,155,000 

Transvaal .  10,000 


Total  . .  1,003,234,000 
German  Exports  into  British  Empire  (1902). 

Marks. 

United  Kingdom .  958,230,000 

British  India  .  70,223,000 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  .  45,509,000 

Canada  .  38,734,000 

South  Africa  .  33,053,000 

British  West  Africa  .  7,972,000 

Transvaal .  5,114,000 

West  Indies  .  2,043,000 

British  East  Africa  .  1,417,000 


Total  . .  1,162,295,000 


The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  both  directions  is  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  though  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Colonies  and  India 
send  nearly  half  the  British  imports  into  Germany.^ 

'  The  corresponding  figures  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  British 
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An  examination  of  the  movement  over  a  series  of  years  will 
now  be  useful.  The  British  (Imperial)  figures  do  not  date  back 
beyond  1898. 


TABLB  V. — German  Trade  with  British  Empire  (British  Figures! 
(a)  British  Imperial  Imports  from  Germany. 


t 

1898  39,159,000 

1899  40,179,000 

1900  42,865,000 

1901  41,732,000 

1902  43,802,000 

1903  46,032,000 

(b)  British  Imperial  E.vports  into  Germany. 

t, 

1898  55,822,000 

1899  53,591,000 

1900  . ■ . 5.3,832,000 

1901  49,767,000 

1902  47,112,000 

1903  57,804,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Imperial  imports  from  Germany  show 
a  fairly  steady  increase.  The  Impeiial  exports,  however,  are 
more  erratic,  and  some  further  experience  will  be  necessary 
before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  examine  the  position  as  it  will  affect 
the  various  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 


(a)  The  Position  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  following 
table  shows  the  German  figures  from  1892  onward.  This  was 
the  date  when  the  first  set  of  commercial  treaties  was  pro¬ 
mulgated. 

Empire  differ  somewhat  from  the  German  figures,  the  United  Kingdom  being 
credited  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole.  The  difference  is  probably  due  to 
reshipments  of  colonial  produce  made  in  the  English  ports,  and  to  differences  as  to 
country  of  origin. 
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TABLE  VI. — Gebhan  T&u>e  with  United  Kingdom  (Qebman  Fiodbes). 


German  Imports  from  United  Kingdom. 

Marks. 

1892  547,591,000 

1893  564,812,000 

1894  512,209,000 

1895  536,364,000 

1896  551,313,000 

1897  567,609,000 

1898  566,326,000 

1899  672,967,000 

1900  719,190,000 

1901  552,686,000 

1902  557,311,000 

German  Exports  into  United  Kingdom. 

Marks. 

1892  628,938,000 

1893  669,168,000 

1894  631,696,000 

1895  675,522,000 

1896  712,796,000 

1897  699,159,000 

1898  740,727,000 

1899  801,496,000 

1900  861,832,000 

1901  906,749,000 

1902  958,230,000 


There  is  no  country  with  whom  Germany  has  recently 
increased  her  export  trade  more  rapidly  than  with  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  desirable  to  compare  this  table  with  the  corresponding 
table  based  on  British  figures,*  and  in  this  case  it  is  possible  to 
go  back  to  1862.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  tables 
they  are  presented  in  graphic  form.  (See  Table  VII.) 

A  comparison  of  the  line  of  these  two  curves  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  At  first  sight  the  trend  of  the  United  Kingdom 
export  curve  seems  to  have  roughly  followed  a  semi-circular 
movement  since  1871,  while  the  United  Kingdom  import  curve 
shows  a  steady  increase.  If  this  were  so,  it  might  be  held  to 
furnish  some  grounds  for  a  policy  of  British  retaliatory  tarifis  ; 

*  The  British  official  figures  differ  considerably  from  the  German  official  figures, 
more  especially  in  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Germany.  This 
difference  is  reported  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  to  be  attributable  chiefly  to 
the  different  methods  of  recording  the  transit  trade  through  Belgium  and  Holland. 
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TABLE  VII. — United  Kinddom  T&ade  with  Gebhany  (British  Figures). 

UNITED  KINODOM  IMPORTS  PROM  OCRMA*NV 

,  I  f  r  »  • 

!'•!!! 
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but  it  will  be  remembered  that  1871  was  an  altogether  abnormal 
year  as  far  as  Germany  was  concerned.  If  history  is  ever  to  be 
found  in  the  lines  of  trade  curves,  it  lies  plainly  visible  here. 
The  whole  period  from  1868  to  1874  tells  a  vivid  tale — first  of 
expenditure  upon  war  preparation,  then  of  the  clang  of  battle 
and  the  consequent  sudden  fall  of  commerce,  then  of  the  long 
struggle  and  the  purchase  of  war  material,  then  of  the  gradual 
expenditure  of  the  French  milliards,  falling  year  by  year  until 
the  normal  level  is  again  reached.  The  whole  period  from  1868 
to  1874  should  indeed  be  cut  out ;  and  if  this  is  done,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  curve,  erratic  though  it  be,  does  not  differ  in 
general  trend  very  materially  from  the  other,  certainly  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  justify  so  pregnant  a  revolution  in  British 
economic  policy  as  would  be  entailed  by  the  introduction  of 
retaliatory  tariffs.  A  great  deal,  however,  will  depend  upon  the 
lines  these  two  curves  take  during  the  next  decade,  and  then 
progress  should  be  watched  assiduously.  Not  only  should  the 
German  curves  be  watched,  but  similar  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  curves  of  the  other  contracting  Powers,  because  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  unexpressed  attitude  of  the 
new  tariffs  is  in  the  direction  of  a  European  Zollverein.  Though 
even  if  the  eight  Powers  were  to  form  a  commercial  Zollverein 
against  the  United  Kingdom,  the  outlook  would  not  be  without 
redeeming  features.  But  there  is  no  present  idea  or  intention  of 
the  eight  Powers  to  form  a  Zollverein.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
Germany  alone  who  has  determined  to  increase  the  height  of 
her  protective  tariffs,  and  the  pressure  she  has  brought  upon  the 
neighbouring  Powers  to  make  breaches  in  their  tariff  systems 
will  not  only  benefit  Germany  herself,  but  will  assist  the  United 
Kingdom  as  well,  owing  to  the  treaties  the  United  Kingdom 
has  with  these  Powers,  ensuring  her  the  most-favoured-nation 
treatment.  Germany  cannot,  therefore,  obtain  any  advantage 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  What  she  has  succeeded  in  doing  is 
to  obtain  advantages  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  common  with 
herself,  and  to  this  extent  British  commerce  will  benefit  from 
the  approaching  changes. 

Looking  now  at  the  import  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom 
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into  Germany  in  detail,  the  chiei  articles  exported  in  1904 
(which  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  average  year)  were  as  follows : — 


TABLE  VIII.— Phisoipal  Articles  exported  from  United 
Kingdom  into  Germany  (1904). 


Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  .. 

Cotton  yarn . 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam  .. 

Machinery . 

Ilerrings  . 

Wool  (raw) . 

Iron  (wrought  and  un wrought) 
Cottons  entered  at  value 
„  „  by  the  yard 

Yarn,  alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  sorts 
Woollens  and  worsteds 


£ 

..  2,871,958 
..  2,732,3W 
..  2,725,410 
..  1,932,637 

..  1,6.56,921 

..  1,37,5,645 

..  1,251,465 

..  1,165,3;;5 

..  1,006,573 

..  1,099,964 

872,395 


The  foregoing  items  account  for  about  £18,600,000  out  of  a  total 
export  of  £25,103,270.  The  remaining  £6,500,000  worth  consists 
of  numerous  small  items,  not  one  of  which  amounts  to  £500,000 
per  annum,  and  which  therefore  cannot  materially  affect  the 
issue. 

An  analysis  of  the  new  tariff  shows  that  few  of  these  items 
will  be  materially  affected  by  the  new  duties.  The  coal  trade, 
for  example,  is  now  on  the  German  free  list  and  will  remain  so. 
Any  stagnation  in  this  trade  is  due  rather  to  the  British  export 
duty  than  to  any  German  import  duties.  Then  in  cotton  yarn 
the  new  duties  are  actually  an  improvement  on  the  present 
duties.  The  woollen  yarn  schedules  are  more  complicated. 
There  are  slight  increases  on  one  or  two  kinds  of  yam, 
but  this  is  compensated  for  by  decreases  on  other  kinds. 
The  machinery  schedules  are  also  very  long  and  complicated, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  British  commerce  in  this 
department  will  be  prejudicially  affected  or  not.  British 
machinery  manufacturers,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
disturbed  on  this  account.  Herrings  are  now  on  the  free  list, 
and  remain  unaltered.  The  iron  schedules  have  been  entirely 
remodelled,  and  only  experience  can  prove  how  British  commerce 
in  this  direction  will  be  affected.  The  woven  cotton  schedules 
are  generally  increased  and  modified,  and  it  is  possible  that 
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British  exports  of  cotton  doth  into  Germany  will  be  hindered, 
particularly  in  the  finer  counta  The  importance  of  this  possible 
loss  is,  however,  a  good  deal  discounted  by  the  relatively  insig¬ 
nificant  position  that  Germany  holds  in  the  British  cotton 
exports.  In  piece  goods,  for  example,  the  proportion  is  as 
follows : — 

TABLE  IX.— British  Export  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods  (1904). 

£ 

Total .  64,081,514 

Of  which  to  Germany  .  1,006,568 

British  cotton  weavers,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to  sacrifice 
advantages  in  other  directions  on  account  of  anything  that 
Germany  may  do. 

Looking  at  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  it 
would  seem  that  the  new  tariffs  will  do  little,  if  any  harm. 
Indeed,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  informed  the  House  of 
Lords  on  March  30, 1905,  that  it  had  been  reported  to  him  that 
the  total  value  of  British  exports  which  would  most  severely 
experience  the  effects  of  the  new  German  tariff  was  £3,700,000, 
and  that  of  this  sum  £1,700,000,  or  not  quite  one-half,  have 
“  secured  reductions  of  duty  indirectly,  owing  to  the  commercial 
negotiations  which  have  taken  place  between  Germany  and 
other  foreign  Powers.” 

In  view  of  this  statement,  coupled  with  the  facts  disclosed  by 
the  analysis  of  the  figures,  it  seems  clear  that  the  effect  of  the 
tariffs  on  the  export  trade  of  the  Home  section  of  the  Empire 
may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  little  importance.  It  should 
hardly  be  apparent  in  the  trade  returns. 

(b)  The  Indian  Position. 

The  next  most  important  section  of  the  British  Empire  is 
India,  and  in  this  case  the  German  figures  differ  a  good  deal 
from  the  Indian  returns.  The  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to 
the  whole  of  the  portions  of  the  British  Empire  situated  in  Asia 
having  been  included  by  the  Germans  under  the  title  of  British 
East  Indies,  while  the  Indian  returns  relate  to  the  territory 
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under  the  control  of  the  Calcutta  Government.  These  returns 
give  the  following  as  the  more  important  Indian  export  trades 
to  Germany. 

TABLE  X.— Indian  Expoets  to  Gerhant  (1902-1903). 


£ 

Total  Indian  export  trade  to  Germany .  6,775,719 

Raw  cotton  .  1,829,912 

Raw  jute  .  1,478,876 

Linseed .  858,371 

Raw  hides  and  skins .  802,641 


Not  one  of  these  four  trades  are  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
new  tariff.  Linseed  had  a  new  duty  of  0*75  pfennig  imposed 
by  the  general  tariff,  but  this  was  abolished  by  the  agreement 
with  Russia,  thus  restoring  the  new  “Conventional”  tariff  to 
the  “  free  ”  condition  of  the  old.  In  view  of  this  condition  of 
affairs,  it  is  evident  that  the  Indian  section  of  the  Empire  has 
no  more  to  fear  from  the  new.  tariffs  than  the  Home  section. 

(c)  The  Australasian  Position. 

Turning  to  the  Australasian  trade,  which  comes  third  in  order 
in  the  German  list,  it  appears  to  consist  very  largely  of  raw 
wool,  which  is  still  retained  upon  the  free  list  of  the  new  tariffs. 
The  Australasian  section  of  the  Empire,  therefore,  will  not  be 
prejudiced. 

id)  The  West  African  Position. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Germany  carries  on  a  very 
important  trade  with  British  West  Africa.  This  trade  is  nearly 
double  in  value  to  the  German  imports  from  the  whole  of  the 
South  African  colonies,  and  is  more  than  double  in  value  to  those 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  consists,  however,  almost 
entirely  of  palm-kernels,  and  this  article  of  commerce  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  new  treaties. 

(e)  The  South  African  Position. 

German  imports  from  South  Africa  are  not  as  important  as 
they  should  be.  They  consist  chiefly  of  raw  wool  and  ostrich 
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feathers,  neither  of  which  articles  is  affected  by  the  new 
tariffs. 


(/)  The  Canadian  Position. 

The  Canadian  fiscal  relationship  to  Germany  is  peculiar. 
When  Canada  established  the  preferential  treatment  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  took  the  view  that  Canada  should 
extend  similar  treatment  to  her,  in  view  of  the  British  treaty 
of  1865  assuring  to  Germany  the  most-favoured-nation  treat¬ 
ment.  This  request — reasonable  and  logical  enough  from  the 
German  point  of  view — was,  however,  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  policy  of  Canada.  To  extend  to  Germany  the  preferential 
tariff  made  for  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  been  to  nullify 
the  whole  idea  of  the  move.  The  obligations  of  the  1865  treaty 
were  therefore  removed  by  its  denunciation  by  Great  Britain  in 
1897,  since  which  date  the  commercial  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  British  Empire  have  been  regulated  without  any  formal 
treaty.  It  is  at  Germany’s  sole  option  whether  she  imposes 
duties  or  not  on  British  products,  and  Germany  has  decided,  by 
a  law  of  December  12,  1903,  to  grant  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  to  all  products  of  the  British  Empire,  excefpt  those 
coming  from  Canada.  Canadian  goods  are  subjected  to  the 
general  tariff.  Canada’s  reply  to  this  action  has  been  to  subject 
German  goods  to  a  surtax  of  33^  per  cent.  The  Canadian  section 
of  the  Empire  and  Germany  are  therefore  commercially  at  war. 

'The  chief  effect  of  this  war  in  1904  was  to  destroy  the  hitherto 
flourishing  Canadian  trade  in  German  sugar. 

TABLE  XL— Exports  of  Scoab  from  Germany  into  Canada. 


Ycat.  DolUra. 

1900  3,412,883 

1901  1,521,744 

1902  3,655,fi70 

1903  3,118,296 

1904  (tariff  war)  .  369,606 


The  total  value  of  the  German  exports  into  Canada  fell  from 
$12,127,867  in  1893  to  $8,028,544  in  1904,  and  the  total  value 
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of  the  surtax  collected  by  the  Canadian  custom-houses  upon 
German  goods  was  $1,896,528. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Canadieuis  will  not  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  German  conventional  tariff,  but  will 
become  subject  to  the  new  prohibitory  general  tariff.  It  is 
fortunate  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Canadian  exports 
to  Germany  are  of  little  relative  value,  averaging  something 
under  £500,000  per  annum.  Breadstuffs,  in  good  crop  years, 
account  for  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  this  total,  but  under  the 
new  tariff  this  trade  will  become  practically  impossible.  The 
next  important  trade  is  in  clover  and  grass  seeds,  which  trade 
w’ill  also  probably  be  destroyed,  so  great  is  the  difference  between 
the  general  and  the  conventional  tariffs.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  third  Canadian  item  of  dried  apples. 

If  the  amounts  concerned  were  of  any  magnitude  a  position 
of  great  political  delicacy  might  easily  arise  between  Germany 
and  the  whole  British  Empire ;  but  the  amounts  concerned  are 
small,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  prevent  Canadian 
merchants  from  selling  their  goods  to  their  London  representa¬ 
tive,  who  would  send  them  on  to  Germany  as  British  goods,  and 
thus  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  conventional  tariff 

Moreover,  the  Canadians  have  recently  appointed  a  Tariff 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  working  of  the  Canadian 
tariffs.  It  is  understood  that  this  commission  will  report  upon 
the  advisability  of  substituting  for  the  present  differential 
system  a  triple  tariff.  The  maximum  schedule  would  be  used 
for  protectionist  countries  commercially  hostile,  the  minimum 
schedule  for  protectionist  countries  commercially  friendly,  and 
the  preferential  schedule  for  the  free  trade  mother  country. 
Such  an  arrangement  seems  to  be  equitable  in  character,  and  if 
the  various  schedules  produced  are  well  arranged  it  may  be 
possible  to  minimize  Germany’s  objection,  and  perhaps  to 
arrange  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  her. 

From  this  survey  of  the  situation  it  would  seem  that  the  new 
German  tariff  is  not  even  involuntarily  hostile  to  the  British 
Empire.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  prove  to  be  involuntarily 
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friendly.  For  the  past  year  the  readers  of  this  Review  have 
been  examining  the  situation  arising  in  the  United  States 
from  the  wheat  surplus  available  for  export  having  dwindled 
to  so  small  a  proportion  in  relation  to  the  whole  trade  that  its 
influence  on  domestic  prices  in  the  States  became  negligible, 
and  the  domestic  prices  in  the  States  rose  to  nearly  the  level 
of  the  world’s  price  plus  the  American  import  duty  on  wheat. 
But  Germany  is  in  a  far  worse  position  than  the  United 
States  from  the  wheat-producing  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that 
the  United  States  from  time  to  time  finds  itself  in  a  position  of 
great  difficulty  when  the  wheat  production  drops  so  as  to 
approach  in  quantity  the  domestic  demand.  But  what  is  abnormal 
and  occasional  in  the  States,  is  normal  and  usual  in  Germany. 
Germany  is  normally  unable  to  produce  nearly  enough  wheat 
for  its  domestic  consumption,  and  therefore  the  domestic  wheat- 
price  must — if  the  wheat-producers  are  efficiently  organized — 
permanently  hover  just  below  the  world’s  price,  plus  the  import 
duty. 

If  this  view  be  accurate,  the  German  action  can  only  be 
characterized  as  suicidal.  Germany  not  only  does  not  maintain 
a  large  export-surplus,  she  has  no  export-surplus  at  all.  Indeed, 
next  to  the  United  Kingdom,  she  imports  more  wheat  and  flour 
than  any  other  country.  Take  the  1902  figures : — 

TABLE  XII.— Gbbmam  Ihpobts  of  Aobiocltubal  Pboduoe  (1902). 


Marks. 

Wheat .  271,633,000 

Barley .  127,862,000 

Maize .  93,359,000 


The  importation  of  wheat  fluctuates  between  8,000,000  quarters 
and  9,000,000  quarters  per  annum,  and  there  is  a  large  importa¬ 
tion  of  barley,  rye,  and  maize.  Yet  the  following  comparative 
table  shows  what  is  likely  to  happen — 

TABLE  XIII. — ^The  New  Gebhan  Ihpobt  Duties  on  Cebeals. 


Exlstins  tariff. 
MTPf. 

New  ooDTenUonal 
tariff. 

M.  Pf. 

New  general 
tariff. 
M.Pf. 

Wheat  (per  100  kilos) 

..  3  50  .. 

..  5  50  .. 

..  7  50 

Flour . 

..  7  30  .. 

..  10  20  .. 

..  18  75 

Rye . 

..  3  50  .. 

..  5  00  .. 

..  7  00 

Maize . 

..  1  60  .. 

..  3  00  .. 

..  5  00 
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These  increases  of  duty  mean  a  corresponding  increase  of 
domestic  prices,  which  will  in  turn  increase  the  cost  of  production, 
thus  hampering  German  competition  in  the  neutral  markets  to 
the  corresponding  benefit  of  the  competing  nations. 

From  the  British  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  coming  of  the 
new  treaties  may  be  regarded  for  the  present  with  equanimity. 
Under  the  most-favoured'nation  treatment,  whatever  advantages 
are  obtained  by  foreign  countries  are  extended  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  though  it  would  certainly  be  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  were  again 
embodied  in  a  formal  treaty  instead  of  depending  upon  the 
good-will  of  the  German  Reichstag,  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
policy  will  be  departed  from.  It  is  so  obviously  to  the  interest 
of  the  two  countries,  as  to  be  almost  a  matter  that  goes  without 
saying. 


II.  The  United  States  Attitude. 

The  probable  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  view  of  the 
German  action  is  not  easy  to  forecast.  The  exports  of  the  States 
to  Germany  are  large,  rather  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  European  trade  of  the  States ;  and  they  are  increasing  in 
magnitude,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


TABLE  XIV.— Expobts  of  United  States  to  Gebuant. 


Te«r  ending  June  30tb. 

Dollars. 

1895  (trade  depressed) 

.  92,054,000 

1896  . 

.  97,897,000 

1897  . 

.  125,246,000 

1898  . 

.  155,040,000 

1899  . 

.  155,772,000 

1900  . 

.  187,348,000 

1901 . 

.  191,780,000 

1902  . 

.  173,148,000 

1903  . 

.  193,842,000 

1904  (trade  prosperous) 

.  214,781,000 

Splitting  up  the  1904  figures  into  their  principal  component 
parts,  the  character  of  the  trade  may  be  seen. 
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TABLE  XV. — Pbinoipal  Articles  exported  from  United  States 
TO  Germany  (1904). 


Raw  cotlon . 

Lard . 

Copper  (ingots,  bars,  etc.) 
Mineral  oils 
Indian  corn 

Wheat  . 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 
Wood,  manufactures  of  .. 
Oil-cake  and  meal  .. 


Dollars. 

109,123,000 

14,932,000 

11,324,000 

9,056,000 

7,158,000 

5,062,000 

5,631,000 

4,493,000 

4,090,000 


The  above  items  include  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  exports. 

Under  the  German  conventional  tariff  it  does  not  appear  that, 
apart  from  the  agricultural  section,  this  export  trade  would  lie 
much  injured.  Raw  cotton  (which  constitutes  half  the  total 
export  trade)  and  copper  are  not  touched  in  either  tariff,  while 
no  change  is  made  in  the  mineral  oil  section. 

If  the  United  States  could  therefore  rely  upon  Germany 
according  it  the  conventional  tariff,  not  very  much  harm  would 
be  done.  But  the  grounds  upon  which  the  United  States 
can  ask  for  the  conventional  tariff  are  slender.  There  was 
a  reciprocity  treaty  concluded  by  President  Harrison  in  1892, 
by  which  the  United  States  conceded  to  Germany  the  free 
importation  of  sugar  in  return  for  the  minimum  duties  under 
the  then  existing  German  tariff,  but  this  arrangement  was 
rendered  nugatory  in  1897  by  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  took 
sugar  from  the  United  States  free  list.  Subsequently,  under 
section  3  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act,  some  comparatively  trivial 
compensatory  advantages  were  granted  to  Germany  in  common 
with  France  and  Italy,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  comparable 
with  the  difference  between  the  new  German  general  and  con¬ 
ventional  tariffs.  Consequently  Germany  has  naturally  denounced 
this  treaty  from  March  1906,  after  which  date  Germany  will 
impose  upon  all  goods  coming  from  the  States  the  maximum 
tariff.  What  this  means  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
table : — 
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TABLE  XVI.— Increases  op  Duty  on  United  States  Products 
UNDER  German  General  Tariff. 


Articles. 

Present  tsriff. 

M.  Pf. 

General  tariff. 

M.  Pf. 

Increase. 

Lard 

..  10  0  per  100  kilos 

..  12  50  per  100  kilos 

..  25  per  cent. 

Maize  .. 

..  1  60 

..  5  00 

..  212 

Wheat  .. 

..  3  50 

..  7  50 

..  114 

Wood  .. 

..  various 

various 

About  25  „ 

Flour  .. 

..  7  30  per  100  kilos 

..  18  75  per  100  kilos 

..  156 

The  same  kinds  of  increases  are  made  in  the  items,  which  in¬ 
volve  a  great  amount  of  labour.  Sewing-machines,  for  example, 
are  raised  46  per  cent.  Type- writers  and  agricultural  machinery 
are  raised  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.  The  meat  duties 
are  also  to  be  raised  heavily. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  means  a  serious  attack 
upon  American  trade,  that  will  probably  result  in  some  sort 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  States.  The  wealth  of  the  States 
is  of  course  so  great,  and  the  scope  of  its  foreign  trade  so  extensive, 
that  it  may  be  content  to  see  the  German  trade  dwindle  away, 
as  it  has  been  content  for  the  past  year  to  pay  a  wholly  ex¬ 
travagant  price  for  its  wheat.  In  a  country  of  such  magnitude 
economic  losses  upon  a  great  scale  can  take  place  from  time  to 
time  without  seriously  prejudicing  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community.  But  even  the  United  States  would  have  been 
impoverished  had  the  1904-5  wheat  prices  lasted  for  twelve 
years  instead  of  twelve  months,  and  that  is  the  serious  aspect 
of  the  German  move.  The  new  treaties  remain  in  force  until  1918. 

The  question  naturally  arises — why  should  not  the  United 
States  make  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany,  and  grant  her 
equivalent  economic  concessions  so  as  to  ensure  the  conventional 
tariff?  The  reply  is  clear.  Tariff  concessions  cannot  be  equitably 
granted  to  Germany  unless  they  are  similarly  extended  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Commercial  differentiation  against  a  free- 
trade  community  would  be  an  absurdity.  But  to  grant  reciprocal 
concessions  both  to  Germany  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  would 
practically  mean  a  revolution  in  the  whole  fiscal  policy  of  the 
States,  and  the  whole  of  the  industrial  organization  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  shelter  of  the  high  tarifis  would  shiver  to 
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the  marrow  at  such  an  exposure  to  the  rude  blasts  of  free 
competition. 

The  situation  is  difficult,  and  requires  to  be  thought  out 
with  every  consideration  to  the  great  commercial  interests 
involved,  A  tariff-war  between  such  commercial  commvmities 
as  the  United  States  and  Germany  would  be  a  world-calamity, 
and  the  indirect  benefit  that  such  a  war  might  confer  upon 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  of  very  questionable  advantage, 
as  it  would  lack  the  quality  of  permanence.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  say  that  we  are  now  within  six  months  of  the  date  fixed  for 
the  change,  and  so  far  the  American  Senate  has  not  met,  nor  has 
any  official  proposal  been  advanced  from  Washington.  Private 
interests  are,  however,  alive  to  the  coming  danger,  and  an 
important  reciprocity  conference  was  held  at  Chicago  in  August, 
1905,  when  the  following  platform  was  adopted : — 

“The  national  reciprocity  convention,  representing  more  than  two 
hundred  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  associations  in  the 
United  States,  by  delegates  assembled  at  Chicago,  August  16  and  17, 
1905,  hereby  makes  the  following  declaration  of  principles  : — 

“  Whereas,  The  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  other  industries  of 
this  country  have  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  home  market  for  the  consumption  of  their  entire 
product ;  and, 

“  Whereas,  The  export  trade  has  become  a  vital  support  to  many  of 
our  industries ;  and. 

Whereas,  The  present  commercial  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
largely  owing  to  our  failure  to  carry  into  effect  the  reciprocal  trade 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Dingley  law,  is  antagonizing  foreign 
nations,  whose  good-will  we  desire  and  on  whom  we  have  hitherto 
depended  as  purchasers  of  our  surplus  products  ;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  1.  That  this  convention,  recognizing  the  principle  of 
protection  as  the  established  policy  of  our  country,  advocates  reciprocal 
concessions  by  means  of  a  dual  or  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  as  the 
most  adequate  and  practical  method  of  relieving  the  strained  situation 
with  which  we  are  now  confronted. 

“  2.  That  the  question  of  the  schedules  and  items  to  be  considered  in 
reciprocal  concessions  preferably  be  suggested  by  a  permanent  tariff 
commission,  to  be  created  by  Congress  and  appointed  by  the  president, 
which  shall  consist  of  economic,  industrial  and  commercial  experts. 
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“3.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  our  present  tariff 
affords  abundant  opportunity  for  such  concessions  without  injury  to 
industry,  trade,  or  the  wages  of  labour. 

“  4.  That  we  urge  action  upon  Congress  at  the  earliest  time  possible.” 

The  next  move  will  rest  either  with  the  President  or  the 
Senate,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  character  of  that 
move. 


III.  The  French  Attitude. 

The  commercial  transactions  of  Germany  with  France  are  not 
nearly  as  large  as  those  with  the  British  Empire  and  with  the 
United  States.  There  are  reasons  beyond  the  strict  purview  of 
economics  which  have  tended  to  impede  free  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  these  two  nations,  and  which  make  it  difficult 
for  the  two  Governments  to  negotiate  with  one  another.  The 
situation  is  still  dominated  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  of  1871, 
which,  in  article  11,  secures  to  each  nation  the  most-favoured¬ 
nation  treatment;  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  special  relationship, 
nor  is  there  any  indication  that  the  French  Government  desires 
to  modify  the  terms  settled  after  the  war  as  set  forth  in  the 
treaty  referred  to. 

Yet  the  geographical  situation  of  the  two  countries  is  such 
that,  notwithstanding  the  political  impediments,  trade  between 
the  two  countries  is  making  way.  By  reference  to  Table  III. 
it  will  be  seen  that  France  occupies  the  fifth  place  among  the 
nations  who  import  goods  into  Germany.  The  sale  of  German 
goods  in  France  is,  for  the  reasons  stated,  not  very  flourishing, 
and  France  follows  in  the  rear  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium. 

This  is,  of  course,  economically,  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  French  people  \dew  the  German  action  as  directed  against 
themselves.  The  foregoing  review  of  the  Transatlantic  situation 
suggests  that  other  reasons  may  have  weighed  more  prominently 
with  the  economists  of  Berlin,  but  nevertheless  it  is  certainly  ^ 

remarkable  that  articles  which  are  chiefly  manufactured  on  the  | 

other  side  of  the  Vosges  are  singled  out  for  penalty  treatment.  | 

This  policy  enables  Germany  literally  to  observe  the  Treaty  of  | 

Frankfort,  and  yet  to  render  illusory  the  benefits  of  that  treaty.  | 
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The  German  reply  to  any  accusation  of  self-seeking  is  to  assure 
France  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  negotiations  for  these 
special  impediments  to  be  whittled  away. 

The  attitude  of  official  France  in  this  matter  has  not  been 
disclosed.  It  may  be  that  the  economic  pressure  of  Berlin  will 
prove  to  be  too  great,  and  that  negotiations  will  take  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  French  economic 
policy  may  take  another  turn  altogether.  For  some  years  past, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a  few  far-seeing  French  economists 
have  been  inclining  towards  a  broader  line  of  commercial  action. 
The  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  moreover,  on 
September  19, 1904,  addressed  to  the  French  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  a  powerful  remonstrance  against  “the  exaggeration  of 
our  tarifis,”  and  demanded  the  entire  abolition  of  the  “  surtaxes 
d’entrepot,”  together  with  numerous  other  fiscal  reforms. 
Another  reform  of  great  importance  that  wsis  favoured  by  the 
present  French  Prime  Minister  when  Minister  of  Finance  in 
1903,  was  the  creation  of  a  number  of  free-trade  ports  in  France. 
This  policy  is  based  upon  the  example  of  the  Freilutfen  of 
Hamburg,^  which  enjoys  nearly  as  much  commercial  liberty  as 
the  Port  of  London  itself.  Hamburg,  with  its  port  standing 
outside  the  German  tariff  walls,  is  enabled  to  import  raw 
material  and  to  transform  it  into  manufactured  articles  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Not  only  that,  but  the  great  shipbuilding 
industry  of  Hamburg,  employing  nearly  7500  workmen,  flourishes 
outside  the  tariff  walls.  The  influence  of  the  interior  towns 
would  probably  be  sufficient  to  prevent  so  great  a  privilege 
from  being  conferred  on  Le  Havre  or  Marseilles,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  docks  and  wharves  in  these  cities  may  be 
placed  outside  the  tariff  walls.  In  this  connexion  it  is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning  that  even  Colbert,  the  great  protectionist 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  his  master 
to  declare — 

“le  port  et  havre  de  notro  ville  de  Marseille  franc  librc  tl  tons 
marcbands  et  negociants,  et  pour  toutes  sortcs  de  marchaiuliscs  de 
quelque  (pialite  et  nature  qu’elles  puissent  etrc.” 

‘  The  area  of  the  free  port  at  Hamburg  is  25377  acres. 
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It  is  scarcely  likely  that  France  will  maintain  her  present 
economic  policy ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  any 
violent  change  will  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  and 
the  country  is  curiously  self-supporting  and  self-sustaining  in 
her  production.  Whether  she  will  ultimately  incline  towards 
union  with  the  other  European  powers  in  a  European  Zollverein, 
or  whether  she  will  gradually  pare  down  her  tariffs  and  finally 
join  with  the  United  Kingdom  upon  a  free-trade  platform,  is  a 
question  to  which  present  information  renders  it  impossible  to 
reply. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  it  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether 
Germany  may  not  have  unconsciously  succeeded  in  arousing 
vast  latent  economic  forces  that  may  prove  to  be  too  great  for 
her  unaided  strength.  There  are  already  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
in  German  industrial  circles,  and  some  business  firms  are  reported 
to  be  taking  steps  to  move  their  factories  away  from  Germany 
altogether.  Still,  in  these  great  questions  of  economics,  it  is  often 
wise  to  allow  events  to  develope  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion, 
and  much  water  may  yet  run  under  London  Bridge  before  the 
Germans  have  been  proved  to  have  made  an  economic  error. 

Owen  Fleming. 
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The  Supply  op  Wheat. — In  the  July  number  of  the  Economic 
Reviewy  statistics  were  given  showing  the  remarkable  changes  that 
have  taken  place  among  the  world’s  wheat  producers  during  the  past 
four  years.  The  variations,  however,  had  occurred  in  such  a  way  as 
almost  entirely  to  counterbalance  one  another,  and  consequently  the 
price  of  wheat  in  London  had  hardly  varied  \d.  per  quarter  between 
February  and  June.  It  was  stated  that,  if  these  changes  had  happened 
to  occur  in  a  different  order,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  British  Isles 
would  have  swerved  about  in  an  alarming  manner. 

The  condition  then  indicated  has  been  quickly  realized,  the  change 
being  on  the  down-grade.  The  first  eight  weeks  of  the  cereal  year 
1905-6  have  passed,  and  Russia,  Argentina,  and  the  Danubian 
provinces  have  each  exported  more  wheat  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
four  years.  India  and  Australia  are  a  little  below  the  1904-5  figures, 
but  not  much.  Following  the  precedent  of  1904-5,  the  world’s  need 
in  wheat  is  being  supplied  quite  easily  without  the  material  aid  of  the 
United  States. 

But  the  position  in  the  States  happens  to  have  profoundly  changed. 
Instead  of  only  growing  sufficient  wheat  to  meet  the  domestic  supply 
with  a  small  export  surplus,  a  much  larger  quantity  has  been  grown 
this  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  export  surplus  will  be  increased 
by  something  over  100  million  bushels.  This  additional  quantity  has 
to  be  sold  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  as  there  is  sufficient  without  it 
to  meet  the  domestic  demand  within  the  American  tariff  walls,  it  has 
all  to  be  sold  outside  the  walls,  not  at  the  comfortable  prices  which 
have  been  reigning  in  the  States  during  the  past  year,  but  at  prices 
governed  by  the  whole  wheat  supply  of  the  world  acting  in  competition. 

If  the  other  countries  had  been  showing  a  diminution  in  supply,  the 
United  States  merchants  could  have  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  sold 
their  surplus  wheat  at  the  fairly  good  prices  that  have  been  ruling  in 
London  for  many  months.  But  unfortunately  there  was  no  breach 
ready  for  them  to  step  into  ;  so  they  had  to  create  one,  and  the  effect 
of  their  assaults  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  During  five  weeks 
British  wheat  prices  have  fallen  no  less  than  5«.  4(f.  per  quarter. 
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FALL  IN  BRITISH  WHEAT  PRICES. 

1905.  Price  per  quarter.  Net  fiUI  daring  week. 

(.  d.  t.  d. 

July  29  .  32  3 

Aug.  5 . 31  11 . 0  4  per  quarter. 

„  12  .  30  5  1  6 

«  19  .  28  5  2  0 

„  26  .  27  1  1  4 

Sept  2 . 26  11 . 0  2 

Total  fall  in  5  weeks  ..  ..5  4  „ 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fall  is  yet  concluded,  as  a  rapid  fall  is 
generally  succeeded  by  a  slower  decline,  until  prices  again  adjust 
themselves  at  their  natural  level  under  the  new  conditions. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effect  of  this  movement  on  the  domestic 
price  of  wheat  in  the  States.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


FALL  IN  AMERICAN  WHEAT  PRICES  (NEW  YORK). 


1905. 

Onta  per 

WiDcbeeter  buebeU 

Equivalent  price  in 
abilUngs  per  quarter. 

«.  a. 

t. 

Net  fall 
during  week. 
d. 

July  8 

..  1081 

..  37  3 

— 

„  15 

..  lOH 

..  34  10 

..  2 

5  per  quarter. 

„  22 

..  96J 

..  33  2 

..  1 

8 

«  29 

..  931 

..  32  3 

..  0 

11 

Aug.  5 

..  891 

.,  30  10 

..  0 

5 

„  12 

. .  . .  88  . . 

..  30  3 

..  0 

7 

»  19 

..  881 

..  30  6 

..+0 

3 

„  20 

..  873 

..  30  1 

..  0 

5 

Sept.'  2 

..  85J 

..  29  4 

..  0 

9 

Total  fall  during  8  weeks  ..  ..  6  11  „ 

It  will  be  noticed  in  point  of  time  that  American  prices  began  to 
fall  before  British  prices  gave  any  sign  of  weakness.  The  cause  of 
this  is  a  little  obscure.  The  chief  reason  appears  to  be  that  American 
merchants  are  so  well  informed  of  the  probable  course  of  events,  that 
they  anticipated  what  was  bound  to  happen,  and  sought  to  protect 
themselves  by  offering  advantageous  contracts  before  the  struggle 
outside  the  tariff  walls  really  began.  Thus  a  minor  competition  was 
set  up  within  the  walls,  with  the  result  that  domestic  prices  began  to 
fall  from  apprehension  of  what  was  likely  to  happen. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  American  fall  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  London,  the  British  figure  of  328.  3r/.  having  been  the  highest 
for  many  weeks.  This  exaggerated  rate  of  decline  is  the  economic 
outcome  of  the  increased  surplus  for  export.  There  are  two  distinct 
movements  coutributiug  to  the  American  fall.  There  is  first  the  fall 
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that  is  uniform  throughout  the  world,  consequent  upon  the  world- 
supply  exceeding  the  world-demand.  But  there  is  also  a  further  fall, 
peculiar  to  America  alone,  caused  by  the  increased  magnitude  of  the 
export-surplus  in  relation  to  the  domestic  demand.  If  the  quantity  of 
wheat  produced  within  the  walls  only  just  suffices  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  the  wheat  merchants  are  in  natural  alliance  against  the 
consumers.  They  fix  the  price  at  a  level  just  below  the  world’s  price, 
plus  the  import  duty  on  foreign  wheat.  But  when  the  export  surplus 
is  large,  the  wheat  merchants  can  no  longer  maintain  the  alliance. 
The  temptation  to  any  particular  merchant  to  divert  at  a  moment’s 
notice  stock  from  the  export  market  to  the  home  market  would  be  too 
great.  Consequently  the  tendency  is  for  the  export  surplus  to  come 
into,  play  as  a  potential  force  which  tends  to  drag  down  the  domestic 
price,  quite  apart  from  any  natural  fall  that  may  be  taking  place  in 
the  markets  all  the  world  over. 

Having  regard  to  the  co-operation  of  these  two  forces,  American 
fluctuations  in  price  are  more  violent  than  those  of  London,  owing  to 
this  law  of  the  export-surplus.  When  the  surplus  is  comparatively 
small,  up  soar  the  prices  to  a  much  higher  level  than  in  London. 
When  the  surplus  is  large,  down  they  come  again  with  a  run.  The 
present  difierence  between  the  New  York  and  London  markets  is 
therefore  much  less  now  than  it  was  six  months  ago.  In  April  the 
difference  was  reported  at  from  7«.  to  9«.  per  quarter.  This  has  now 
been  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  per  quarter.  The  two  price-levels  will  probably 
continue  in  approximately  the  same  relationship  for  some  time. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  future  tariff  policy  of  the  States,  as 
far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  may  be  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  duties 
to  be  suspended  in  years  similar  to  that  just  passed,  when  it  happens 
that  the  surplus  available  for  export  drops  below  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  total  production  of  the  year.  If  this  were  done,  the  United 
States  would  become  practically  a  free  wheat  country.  What  effect 
such  action  would  have  upon  general  British  trade  is  not  very  clear. 
The  point  that  is  clear  is  that  this  probable  contingency  should 
confirm  the  British  people  in  their  present  hesitancy  to  sanction  an 
import  duty  of  wheat  coming  into  the  British  Empire.  The  margin 
of  safety  is  altogether  too  small. 

Owen  Fleming. 

The  Central  Plblic  House  Trust  Association. — The  last 
Report  is  eminently  satisfactory,  excepting  the  record  of  the  heavy 
loss  sustained  by  the  association  in  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  on 
I  his  appointment  as  Governor  General  of  Canada.  No  doubt  his  wise 
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policy  will  continue  to  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  but  his 
counsels  will  be  much  missed  in  the  future. 

The  effect  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1904,  on  the  working  of  the  Trust 
movement  has  been  much  discussed.  On  the  whole  the  opinion  of 
those  best  able  to  judge  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Act  being  dis¬ 
charged  by  many  authorities  with  a  view  of  favouring  the  principles 
of  the  association.  In  a  recently  published  book  on  the  Licensing 
Act,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Montague  Barlow  and  Mr.  Edwin  Barclay,  the 
authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  Act  offers  opportunities  in  several 
directions  which  may  tend  to  a  considerable  development  of  the 
movement  throughout  the  country.  They  believe  that  “  with  regard  to 
the  grant  of  new  licenses,  the  Trust  companies  should  be  able  to  offer 
guarantees  of  good  management  above  the  average  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  system  on  which  they  are  managed  offers  to  a  bench 
of  justices  machinery,  already  tested  and  at  work,  for  ascertaining 
what  is  ‘  monopoly  value  ’  under  section  four,  without  the  justices  being 
compelled  to  adopt  one  of  several  more  or  less  laborious  expedients.” 

After  quoting  several  instances  of  licences  already  being  granted  to 
the  Trust  companies,  the  Report  notes  a  memorandum  submitted  to 
the  justices  acting  for  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol  by  the  Bristol 
Branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  If  this  could  obtain  a  much 
wider  eirculation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  magistrates 
would  give  the  matter  increased  attention.  **  It  appears  to  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  that  the  best  means  for 
securing  to  the  public  the  monopoly  value  is  to  grant  new  licences  to 
Trust  Companies,  which  have  l>een  established  for  this  very  purpose  ; 
and  they  desire  to  express  their  conviction  that  in  taking  this  step  the 
justices  would  be  making  a  real  contribution  towards  the  final  solution 
of  the  temperance  problem.” 

Turning  to  the  organizing  and  propagandist  work  of  the  association, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  during  1904  three  additional  Trust 
Companies  were  registered  for  Herefordshire,  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  and 
Northamptonshire  ;  making  the  total  number  tbirty-6ve  in  England, 
one  in  Wales,  and  one  in  Ireland.  A  company  for  Warwickshire  will 
shortly  be  registered.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  central  association  with 
four  district  Trust  Companies,  and  fourteen  companies  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  single  public  bouses.  In  addition  to  the  progress  the  move¬ 
ment  is  making  in  our  islands,  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
extension  to  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  several  of  the 
colonies.  No  doubt  Lord  Grey  will  make  a  point  of  teaching  the 
Canadians,  and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience  during  his 
administration. 
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Some  valuable  specimens  are  given  of  Colonel  Cranford’s  visits  to 
Trust  houses,  which  serve  to  show  how  the  system  works.  Here  are 
two. 

Colonel  Craufurd  wrote  as  follows  of  a  Trust  house  he  visited  in 
Lincolnshire  : — “  It  is  a  firstclass  village  inn  visited  by  trippers  from 
Hull,  Grimsby,  and  other  big  towns,  who  fill  the  tea-room  and  enjoy 
the  accommodation  which  they  could  not  get  under  the  former  manage¬ 
ment.  The  manager  is  an  ideal  man  for  the  place  and  takes  a  great 
interest  in  his  work.  His  main  difficulty  has  been  in  the  matter  of 
the  bad  language  of  his  customers,  but  this  he  has  to  a  great  degree 
got  under  control ;  he  explains  that  under  disinterested  management 
it  is  easier  in  every  way  to  enforce  rules,  or,  as  he  put  it,  ‘  being  an 
independent  publican  gives  me  power  ;  the  ordinary  publican  is  afraid 
to  do  what  I  can  do.’ 

**  When  he  started  there  was  a  large  Sunday  trade  at  the  house, 
many  cycling  over  from  the  neighbouring  town  in  order  to  get  beyond 
the  radius  and  so  claim  the  rights  of  a  bona  fide  traveller  and  spend  a 
happy  afternoon  at  the  house.  He  has  met  this  difficulty  by  making 
it  a  rule  to  serve  one  pint  only  to  callers  on  Sunday.  The  plan  has 
worked  excellently,  and  those  who  call  do  not  linger.  The  Sunday 
trade  has,  of  course,  suffered  a  great  deal.  Formerly  as  many  as  sixty 
bicycles  used  to  put  up  in  the  yard  at  one  time.  When  he  took  over 
the  house  he  found  it  the  custom  for  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  to 
come  there  and  drink.  This  has  been  stopped.  The  tone  of  the 
management  all  through  is  strict.” 

Describing  a  house  under  the  Surrey  Trust,  Colonel  Craufurd  said  : 

I  am  convinced  from  a  thorough  inquiry  I  have  made,  not  only  in 
the  house  itself  but  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  and  other  neighbours, 
that  great  and  lasting  good  has  already  been  done  for  the  temperance 
of  the  place.  Under  the  old  management  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
‘gross  drunkenness,’  as  one  of  my  informants  called  it.  This  has 
strictly  been  put  down.  The  manager  told  me  that  now  that  hot 
water  is  always  ready  for  making  tea  and  coffee  customers  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  beer  are  beginning  to  ask  for  non-alcoholics. 
At  first  men  are  shy  in  doing  this,  disliking  to  give  the  manager 
trouble,  or  feeling  disinclined  to  break  with  an  old  custom  in  a  room 
full  of  others  of  their  class.  This  shyness  can  be  got  over,  as  it  has 
been  in  this  house,  by  the  manager  showing  that  everything  is  ready 
and  that  there  is  no  trouble  given.  Some  trade  has  been  lost  owing 
to  the  strictness  of  management.  The  manager  told  me  that  people 
could  not  understand  at  first  why  they  were  not  allowed  to  get  drunk 
before  being  turned  out,  as  in  former  times.  The  expedient  of  turning 
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a  man  out  has  been  resented  to  some  extent.  Often  has  the  manager 
been  told,  *  Well,  I  shall  go  and  get  it  elsewhere.’  ” 

The  association,  unlike  the  commercial  companies  it  has  helped  to 
form,  is  a  missionary  propagandist  body  depending  on  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  its  means  of  efficiency.  Funds  are  more  than  ever  needed, 
not  only  for  the  future  work  of  the  association,  but  to  liquidate  its 
heavy  deficit,  which  was  largely  due  to  special  expenditure  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  licensing  bill  of  last  year. 

The  executive  committee  earnestly  appeal  to  all  temperance 
reformers  and  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  association  to 
enrol  themselves  as  members  and  to  become  subscribers  to  its  funds. 

OSBEBT  MoBDAUNT. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  and  on  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Boards  for  1904  (Cd.  2631,  143  pp.,  7rf.)  reveals  a 
further  decrease  iu  the  number  and  duration  of  industrial  stoppages. 
Less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  population  was  involved,  and 
the  time  lost  per  head  averaged  about  one-seventh  of  a  day.  The 
decline  is  due  to  the  absence  of  large  general  disputes,  the  only  strike 
of  considerable  magnitude  being  one  at  Glasgow  in  the  building  trade, 
in  which  55,000  people  were  involved,  which  lasted  seven  weeks.  The 
ultimate  cause  of  the  decline  is  the  general  tendency  towards  industrial 
depression  which  prevailed  during  the  year,  evidence  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  only  564  workers  out  of  4960  succeeded  in 
obtaining  as  the  result  of  a  strike  the  whole  of  the  advance  in  wages 
they  had  claimed,  while  only  1341  out  of  13,323  succeeded  in  entirely 
defeating  by  the  same  means  a  proposal  to  reduce  their  wages.  Of 
other  causes  of  dispute  trade  unionism  is  the  most  fertile,  and  here  the 
workers  scored  decisively,  7613  being  wholly  victorious  out  of  7925 
involved.  Without  desiring  to  apportion  blame  in  the  absence  of 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  particular  circumstances,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  causes  of  the  principal  disputes,  given  in  extenso  on  pp.  85-93, 
contain  cases  that  do  not  look  satisfactory  from  the  community’s  point 
of  view.  Men  who  had  hitherto  been  conveyed  to  the  pit  mouth  by 
train  objected  to  the  management  stopping  the  train  three  hundred 
yards  distant  on  account  of  an  alleged  dangerous  incline.  After  a 
strike  of  six  days  the  men  agreed  to  walk.  At  Jarrow,  278  boiler¬ 
makers  and  others  came  out  in  May  and  stayed  out  till  September,  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  special  clocks  for  recording  their  time. 
At  West  Hartlepool  500  men  struck,  and  thus  forced  1000  more  to  be 
idle,  to  prevent  apprentices  being  employed  to  work  pneumatic  caulk¬ 
ing  tools.  Plumbers  who  had  to  meet  a  tram  twenty  minutes  before 
the  hour  for  starting  work  in  the  morning,  claimed  one  hour’s  pay  for 
doing  so.  These  things  lend  point  to  the  criticisms  of  Americans  on 
our  industrial  methods.  Mr.  Schwab  is  reported  as  saying  that  English¬ 
men  earn  more  than  Americans  when  the  output  is  balanced  against 
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tbo  wages  earned.  If  Englishmen  are  content  to  take  for  their  work 
more  than  it  is  fairly  worth  in  the  world-market,  the  individual  satis¬ 
faction  thereat  must  be  offset  by  the  consequent  effects  on  our 
industrial  position.  They  ought  to  be  keen  on  getting  every  penny 
they  earn,  and  on  earning  every  penny  they  get — a  method  of  main¬ 
taining  our  industrial  supremacy  which  is  both  certain  and  salutary. 
The  Report  maintains  its  high  standard  of  lucid  arrangement,  and  this 
year  its  most  important  points  are  illustrated  by  diagrams.  If,  in  com¬ 
piling  the  results  of  the  arbitration  and  conciliation  agencies,  the 
number  of  workpeople  affected  could  be  obtained  in  cases  where 
disputes  are  settled  without  cessation  of  work,  the  value  of  the  Report 
would  be  increased. 

A  series  of  Reports  from  His  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad 
respecting  Graduated  Income  Taxes  in  Foreign  States  (Cd.  2587, 
xxi.  +  150  pp..  Is.  5<f.)  forms  a  very  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  of  taxation.  Much  minute  information  scattered  through¬ 
out  many  blue  books  is  excellent  for  the  close  student,  but  these 
reports  generally  (and  this  is  no  exception)  are  quite  devoid  of 
any  attempt  to  indicate  the  results  of  the  systems  described.  Our 
own  tax-system  presses  most  heavily  on  moderate  incomes,  whether 
earned  or  not  earned.  Is  this  a  defect,  unavoidable  in  practice,  of  all 
tax-systems  ?  The  officials  of  our  embassies  succeed,  for  the  most 
part,  in  sending  home  lucid  answers  to  the  special  inquiries  sent  out 
to  them,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  travel  outside  their  clearly 
defined  province.  These  Reports  are  due  to  au  inquiry  made  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  and  he  may  perhaps  be  encouraged  to  ask 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  financial  system  of,  say,  Prussia  or 
the  Netherlands,  embodying  not  only  its  methods  but  its  results.  It  is 
obvious  enough  that  our  system  cannot  respond  indefinitely  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  as  retrenchment  and  reform  is  a  forgotten 
cry,  possibly  even  an  impracticable  doctrine,  we  may  as  well  examine 
Continental  systems  which,  in  common  repute  at  any  rate,  are  very 
scientific,  rather  than  accept  offhand  the  crude  plan  of  “  taxing  the 
foreigner  ”  which  is  being  pressed  upon  us. 

All  Continental  States  that  levy  an  income  tax  have  adopted  a 
system  of  progression.  There  is  no  income  tax  in  Belgium,  Portugal, 
Hungary,  Russia,  or  France,  though  in  the  last-named  country  there 
are  several  competing  proposals  supported  by  prominent  statesmen, 
so  that  before  long  France  will  probably  have  a  graduated  income  tax. 
In  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  an  income  tax  is  unconstitutional.  All  Continental  States,  except 
Bavaria,  exempt  a  certain  minimum  of  existence  from  taxation  : 
VoL.  XV.— No.  4.  2  I 
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Prussia,  £45  ;  Saxony,  £20 ;  Baden,  £45  ;  Hesse  and  Wiirtemberg, 
£25  ;  Austria,  £50  ;  Holland,  £54  ;  Norway,  £18  ;  Sweden,  £24  ; 
Denmark,  £33  to  £44,  according  to  locality  ;  Italy,  £16  ;  Spain,  £45 
for  private  individuals,  £31  for  State  employees.  Some  of  these  minima 
are  low  enough,  hut  we  get  much  lower  in  the  £4  of  the  Swiss  Canton 
of  Thurgovie,  and  £3  in  Saxe-Altenburg.  In  Italy,  all  the  virtue 
that  comes  from  the  direct  incidence  of  an  income  tax  is  destroyed  by 
the  method  of  collection.  The  tax  is  paid  by  the  employers,  who 
recoup  themselves  not  by  deductions  from  wages,  but  simply  by  paying 
lower  wages.  Though  there  is  no  exemption  in  Bavaria,  the  rate  up 
to  £45  is  small,  ranging  from  O'l  to  0*13  per  cent.  One  strong  point  of 
contrast  with  our  English  system  is  that  the  tax  is  fixed  once  for  all 
in  the  law  which  instituted  it,  and  therefore  does  not  vary  with  the  needs 
of  the  chancellor,  or  the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  a  general  election. 

The  Prussian  system  is  treated  at  a  length  somewhat  disproportionate 
to  its  merits  as  a  progressive  tax.  The  statistics  are  of  great  interest, 
however,  for  other  purposes.  Incomes  under  £45  are  exempt  from 
taxation  ;  up  to  £150  the  assessment  is  made  by  the  authorities,  acting 
on  their  own  knowledge  of  the  payer’s  circumstances  ;  above  £150  a 
return  must  be  made.  The  following  abatements  are  noteworthy  : 
(1)  from  incomes  not  exceeding  £150,  £2  10«.  may  be  deducted  for 
each  member  of  the  family  under  14  ;  (2)  incomes  not  exceeding 
£475  may  be  reduced  at  most  three  grades  {e.g.  £475  to  £400,  £250 
to  £195)  as  a  set-off  to  **  special  economical  circumstances,”  e.g.  edu¬ 
cating  children,  continuous  illness,  maintaining  poor  relations.  The 
former  abatement,  amounting  in  the  case  of  three  children  to  8«. 
a  year,  is  apparently  meant  as  an  inducement  to  the  working  classes 
to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  parentage ;  it  is  roughly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  dole  of  a  pair  of  school-boots  a  year,  and  is  probably 
of  very  little  efficacy.  In  Prussia  the  income  tax  is  supplemented  by 
a  tax  on  movable  and  immovable  property  (Ergiinzungsstener),  which 
is  not  graduated,  and  equals  roughly  1 -2000th  of  the  assessed  value 
of  the  property  ;  estates  worth  less  than  £300  are  exempt.  The  tax 
produced  £1,845,829  in  1902. 

The  first  table  on  p.  483  gives  a  summary  of  the  figures  for  Prussia. 

An  income  of  £475  pays  £15,  i.e.  about  8cf.  in  the  £.  At  this  rate 
the  English  Exchequer  on  the  incomes  of  the  last  three  groups  would 
levy  £3,811,603,  whereas  the  Prussian  levies  £3,872,633.  The 
Prussian  tax  is  in  fact  proportional  after  about  £500  of  income  has 
been  reached,  and  in  the  higher  reaches  becomes  retrogressive  ;  a 
wealthy  man  pays  only  l-25th  of  his  income  as  tax.  It  is  only  pro¬ 
gressive  for  smaller  incomes.  In  Bavaria  the  taxis*Bteadily  progressive, 
0*1  per  cent,  on  £25  ;  0*27  on  £50  ;  0*37  on  £90  ;  0*44  on  £100  ;  0*83 
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Scale  of  income. 

I  Tax-paying 

1  individuals. 

! 

Income  aseessed. 

1 

Amount  of  tax. 

1 

1 

Number. 

Per 

1000 

Total. 

i 

Per 

cent. 

1  Total. 

1  Per 

1  cent. 

£  £ 
(1)  45  to  150 

6s.  to  £2  12s. 

3,433,488 

881-47 

!  « 

1 230,801,614! 

53-00 ' 

£ 

2,531,300 

!  29-54 

(2)  150  „  300 

£3  to  £7  6s. 

301,527 

t  77-41 

60,902,292 

1,3  99 

1,365,794 

15  94 

(3)  .300,,  475 

£8  to  £13  16s. 

79,202 

20.33 

29,410,650 

6751 

799,675 

9.33 

(4)  475  „  1525 

£15  to  £45 

65,385 

16  79 

50,574,300 

1161 

1,517,229 

17  70 

(5)  1525  „  5000 

£48  to  £195 

12,929 

0-32 

1  .32,063,012 

7.36 

1,107,724 

12-93 

(6)  Over  5000* 

£200  and  more  ‘ 

2,653 

0-68 

31,710,781 

7-28 

14247,680 

14-56 

3,895,184 1 

1,000 

435,462,649 

100 

1 

8,569,402 

100 

‘  At  tbia  poiDt  the  Ux  rises  £10  for  every  £250  of  income. 


on  £230;  0*99  on  £300;  1-06  on  £400;  1-38  on  £700;  163  on 
£1000,  up  to  3’05  per  cent,  on  £5000.  In  1900-3  there  were  only  ten 
persons  in  Bavaria  who  were  chargeable  on  incomes  exceeding  £5000. 
Bavaria  levies  an  unearned  income  tax  (Kapitalrentensteuer)  which  is 
also  graduated.  Persons  with  le^s  than  £3  10«.  of  unearned  income 
per  annum  are  not  chargeable  ;  then  the  scale  is  as  follows — 


Yearly  income. 

Tax. 

£3  lOs.  to  £5 

Per  cent. 

14 

£5  „  £20  .. 

2 

£20  „  £35 

2i 

£35  „  £50 

3 

£50  „  £150  .. 

£150  „  £5000  .. 

31 

More  than  £5000  . . 

4 

In  1902-3,  there  were  165,708  payers  of  this  tax  (2’68  per  cent, 
of  the  population)  ;  the  assessed  income  was  £9,090,537,  and  the  yield 
of  the  tax  £289,588.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between 
the  two  taxes  for  certain  representative  incomes  : — 


1 

Amount  of  Inoome. 

Percentage  rate  if 
income  Is  earned. 

Percentage  rate  if 
income  is  unearned. 

The  latter  rate  is 
greater  than  the  former. 

£ 

20 

0125 

20 

16-0  times. 

35 

0-1 

2-5 

250  „ 

50 

0-27 

3-0 

11-1  „ 

150 

07 

3-5 

5-0  „ 

500 

1-3 

375 

29  „ 

2,000 

24 

3-75 

16  „ 

10,000 

4-0 

40 

NU 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  system  is  that  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
it  enables  us  to  see  the  economist  in  action.  The  law  of  1892  was 
the  work  of  Dr.  Pierson,  whose  objects  were  :  (1)  To  substitute  direct 
for  indirect  taxes  wherever  possible  ;  (2)  To  tax  income  derived  from 
industry,  salaries,  and  such>like,  much  lower  than  income  derived  from 
property,  about  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5  ;  (3)  To  adopt  a  system 
of  graduation  which  includes  abatements  of  smaller  incomes,  and  an 
increased  percentage  for  larger  ones. 

The  Report  says  that  the  subject  is  **  complicated  and  technical,” 
a  remark  which  is  indisputable.  Dr.  Pierson  doubtless  understands 
the  system  ;  the  official  who  drew  up  the  Report  probably  does  not ; 
the  present  writer  is  wrestling  with  it,  and  has  hopes.  The  following 
table  has  been  constructed  to  show  the  treatment  of  certain  representative 
smaller  incomes  in  various  countries  : — 


Conntry. 

Tax  on  £100. 

Tax  on  £300. 

Tax  on  £S00. 

Uemarlu. 

England 

Nil 

£9 

£25 

When  income  tax  =  Is. 
in  £. 

Prussia  .. 

£1  lU. 

£8 

£15 

Property  tax  may  be 
taken  as=ll  per  cent 
of  unearned  incomes. 

Bavaria.. 

12«. 

£3  4s. 

£7  10s. 

For  earned  incomes. 

The  Netherlands  ' 

1 

15s.  Kk/. 

£4  13s.  4(1. 

£8  13s.  Ad. 

Property  tax  =  1'25 
florins  for  every  1000 
florins  over  10.000 
florins. 

Dennuurk 

£1  6s.  Od. 

£4  16s. 

£9 

Property  tax  may  be 
taken  as  =  G  per 
cent  on  income. 

Nowhere  are  very  large  incomes  hit  any  harder  than  they  are  in 
England,  but  the  Continent  has  not  followed  our  example  in  (1) 
leaving  working-class  incomes  untouched,  and  (2)  bearing  with  such 
severity  on  lower  middle-class  incomes.  One  cannot  but  think  that 
Dr.  Pierson’s  objects  indicate  not  only  sound  economics,  but  just  states¬ 
manship.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  lower  reaches  of  income  cannot 
at  present  be  tapped  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  an  income  tax  variable 
at  the  will  of  the  Government  in  power,  while  to  make  such  a  tax 
invariable  would  be  to  destroy  tbe  elasticity  of  our  fiscal  system. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  published  an  Index  to  the  Two  Volumea  of 
Memoranda,  Statistical  Tables,  and  Charts  (Cd.  2669,  53  pp.,  6(1.), 
commonly  known  as  the  “  Fiscal  Blue  Books.”  The  index  greatly 
facilitates  their  use,  and,  moreover,:  serves  to  indicate  some  of  the  data 
they  do  not  contain.  For  example,  the  second  volume  contains  ample 
details  which  distinguish  our  imports  into  countries  whence  consigned 
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and  countries  of  origin.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  credit  Germany 
with  about  £7  million  of  goods  sent  rid  other  countries  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1904,  thus  largely  increasing  her  nominal  exports 
to  us.  This  obviously  suggests  that  this  is  a  game  at  which  two  can 
play,  and  if  from  Germany’s  official  accounts  of  her  trade  the  other 
side  of  the  matter  could  be  found,  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  it. 
German  goods  to  the  value  of  £2  were  imported  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  above  period.  This  is  wealth  of  detail  truly  in  the  field 
covered. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  Report  on  the  Salvation  Army  Colonies  in  the 
United  States  and  at  Hadleigh  (Cd.  2562,  74  pp.,  8^.)  is  an  unusual 
blue  book.  The  distinguished  author,  one  is  glad  to  observe,  entirely 
fails  in  his  obvious  attempt  to  adopt  a  duly  official  tune  ;  and  his 
Report  throbs  with  a  high  enthusiasm  for  the  future.  It  is  indeed 
time  that  we  ceased  to  set  ingenious  people  to  concoct  ingenious 
schemes  of  social  salvation,  and  if  this  Report  shares  the  common  fate 
of  blue  books,  and  lies  in  undisturbed  repose  in  the  recesses  of  public 
libraries,  the  averting  of  a  great  evil  may  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
Mr.  Haggard  was  appointed  Commissioner  by  Mr.  Lyttleton — the 
expenses  of  the  investigation  being  provided  by  the  Rhodes  Trustees, 
who  suggested  it — to  inquire  into  the  Salvation  Army’s  schemes  of 
land  settlement,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  whether  **  some  analogous 
system  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  applied  in  transferring  the 
urban  populations  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  difierent  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.”  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  convinced  that  the  Army 
schemes  are  on  the  whole  successful  and  instructive,  that  a  great 
scheme  of  land  settlement  could  be  started  and  made  to  achieve 
magnificent  results,  and  that  some  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire  selected 
need  not  be  many  miles  from  Whitehall. 

The  Canadian  Government  offered  240,000  acres  of  land  free ;  the 
Salvation  Army  ofiered  the  organization  free  ;  the  outstanding  question 
is.  Who  is  going  to  find  the  capital  ?  Without  going  into  all  the 
commissioner’s  suggestions,  the  answer  is,  “  The  State.”  One  family 
of  five  souls  could  be  settleil  on  160  acres  in  Canada  at  the  following 


estimated  cost  ; — 

t 

(Cottages  and  barns  . 70 

Live  stock  . 30 

Impleiueuts  and  fencing  . 20 

Five  months’  food  or  allowance  . 20 

Seed  and  feed . 20 

Transport . 40 
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The  colonist  would  purchase  his  holding,  and  repay  the  loan,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent.,  by  yearly  instalments  of  £15,  so  that  the 
scheme’s  balance-sheet  would  show  as  follows  : — 


Anniul  cbarzes. 

Annual  Income. 

n 

|■|||■|■||||||^■||■ 

■■ 

Interest  on  loan,  at  3  per  cent. . . 
Sinking  fund  . 

H 

1 

3 

Managements  and  improvements 

Sundries  and  bad  debts  . . 

■■ 

Surplus  available  for  colonisation! 

fund  . 1 

H 

Total  . 

£15 

Total  . 

£15 

The  security  for  the  loan  of  £200  is  estimated  at  £390  after  settle¬ 
ment,  and  £800  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years.  It  is  true  that  even  a  tyro 
could  multiply  objections.  The  particular  scheme  is,  perhaps,  of  little 
consequence  ;  the  main  thing  is  to  convince  the  nation  of  the  importance 
of  adopting  some  one  scheme,  and  this  the  Report  is  eminently  calculated 
to  do. 

The  approach  of  winter  will  draw  attention  to  the  Preliminary  State¬ 
ment  by  the  Central  Executive  which  administered  the  London 
Unemployed  Fund  last  winter  (Cd.  2561,  56  pp.,  5\d.).  Its  interest 
lies,  of  course,  in  its  being  an  account  of  the  first  systematic  attempt 
to  provide  employment  for  genuine  out-of-works.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  **  make  ”  work  ;  what  work  was  done  was  done  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  Statement,  indeed,  is  most 
valuable,  because  the  6rst  attempt  to  cope  with  genuine  unemployment 
revealed  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  which  could  be  easily  discounted 
as  long  as  they  remained  unfaced.  The  Fund  was  provided  exclusively 
by  subscriptions,  which  amounted  to  £51,052  14«.  ll(f.  An  account 
of  one  piece  of  work  done  will  serve  better  than  an  attempt  to 
generalize.  In  the  London  County  Council  Parks,  692  men  were 
employed  for  an  aggregate  of  5222  weeks  in  mudding  out  lakes, 
removing  top-soil,  levelling,  making  roads,  etc.  The  work  cost 
£6,398  7«.,  of  which  wages  came  to  £5,399  3«.  10(f.,  at  6<f.  an  hour 
for  levelling,  and  7<f.  for  navvy  work<  Of  the  692  men,  only  32 
were  discharged  as  unsatisfactory,  drunken,  and  lazy,  and  only  64  left 
l>ecause  they  had  found  work.  The  London  County  Council  voted 
£1405  as  recoupment  for  the  work  done,  practically  £5000  less  than 
was  spent  on  it.  No  one  will  accuse  the  County  Council  of  deliberately 
underestimating  the  present  value  of  future  expenditure  on  its  public 
works,  and  the  recoupment  for  other  work  done  by  the  committee,  if 
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not  for  the  Council  at  any  rate  on  Council  undertakings,  will  perhaps 
be  greater  in  proportion.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  above  figures  show  the 
difficulty  of  providing  employment  out  of  public  funds.  If  this  £5000 
bad  to  be  paid  out  of  local  rates,  there  are  many  localities  where  the 
increase  in  the  rate  would  have  pressed  hard  on  people  no  better  off 
than  those  actually  employed.  Public  subscriptions  will  not  do  much 
more  than  dabble  with  the  fringe  of  the  question.  What  then  ?  No 
generally  accepted  answer  is  forthcoming,  and  it  is  really  no  answer 
at  all  to  suggest,  as  usual,  the  State.”  It  is  true  that  out  of  the 
3410  men  who  were  given  work  and  wages,  including  one  phrenologist, 
only  seven  are  directly  classified  as  having  been  State  employees  of  any 
kind,  but  this  proportion  would  not  hold  good  for  long.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  and  will  be  continued  ;  and  society,  like  the 
individual,  will  learn  to  walk  by  walking. 

“  The  influence  of  general  education  on  industrial  efficiency  is  greater 
than  it  appears,”  says  Professor  Marshall — a  sufficient  reason  for  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  one  of  the  greatest  revolutionaries  in  blue  books  we 
have  ever  seen,  viz.  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers  and 
Others  concerned  in  the  Work  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  (Cd.  2638, 
loo  pp.,  8d.).  It  is  really  a  manual  of  pedagogy,  and  having  been 
forced  to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  such  manuals,  we  can 
confidently  recommend  it  as  by  far  the  finest  in  the  English  language. 
Judged  by  it,  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  since  1871  has  been  infinitely 
foolish.  How  thoroughly  the  old  system  is  condemned  by  implication 
can  only  be  known  to  those  familiar  with  our  elementary  schools.  At 
last  a  Government  publication  has  been  courageous  enough  to  say, 
“  Drawing  lines  which  are  mathematically  straight  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do,  directly,  with  arithmetic,”  with  scores  of  similar  sensible 
remarks.  This  book,  revised  and  reissued  from  year  to  year,  will 
make  our  elementary  schools  other  than  they  are,  and  these  transformed 
schools  will  soon  transform  England.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  done  a  public  service  of  the 
highest  utility  in  issuing  this  volume.  It  will  do  better  still  if  it 
insists  on  its  inspectors  reading  and  observing  it. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  TRADE  POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER 
COLONIES  SINCE  1860.  By  Carl  Johannes  Fuchs.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
Translated  by  Constance  H.  M.  Archibald.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Parker  Smith,  [xxix.,  413  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1905.] 

Fiscal  controversialists,  whether  free  traders  or  reformers  of  our 
tariff  system,  who  feel  that  they  have  not  yet  been  driven  by  the 
stress  of  the  discussion  into  a  position  where  impartiality  becomes 
impossible,  will  welcome  cordially  this  excellent  translation  of  a 
noteworthy  book.  The  translation  is  indeed  presented  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  English  public  under  circumstances  which  guarantee 
its  unimpeachability.  For,  if  an  avowed  tariff  reformer,  like  Mr. 
Parker  Smith,  supplies  a  preface,  which  is,  however,  in  effect  a 
faithful  resumi  of  the  successive  portions  of  the  argument  developed 
in  the  book,  be  also  tells  us  that  this  English  version  has  been 
prepared  and  issued  under  the  supervision  of  “  so  well-known  a  free 
trader  as  Professor  Smart.”  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  that  professor’s 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  scientific  study  in  this  country 
that  he  should  have  lent  his  valuable  co-operation  to  the  work  ;  for 
Professor  Fuchs  does  not  conceal  the  strong  opinion  which  he  enter¬ 
tains  of  the  limitations  and  defects  of  free-trade  theory  as  held  by 
prominent  free  traders,  or  fail  to  indicate  without  reserve  or  hesitation 
the  most  promising  direction  towards  which  a  prudent  and  alert 
regard  for  our  true  interests  would  lead  us  now  to  turn  our  fiscal 
policy. 

Even  apart  from  the  very  noticeable  prediction,  which,  he  himself 
declares,  in  the  author’s  preface  to  this  translation,  has  been  seemingly 
fulfilled  by  the  recent  action  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  the  rise  in  England 
of  a  “  statesman  who  possesses  elear-sightedness,  courage,  energy  and 
tact  enough  to  bring”  the  question  of  an  Imperial  fiscal  policy  “to 
a  happy  issue,”  Professor  Fuchs’  whole  treatise  may  be  accurately 
described  as  a  sustained  effective  plea  for  alteration  in  our  fiseal 
system.  And  the  careful  reader  will  note  the  close  resemblance,  and. 
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not  unfreqnently,  the  verbal  coincidence,  of  the  reasonings  advanced 
by  him  and  the  chief  contentions  of  our  representative  advocates  of 
fiscal  change.  With  an  acumen  which  sometimes  surprises  by  its 
detailed  exactitude,  Professor  Fuchs  anticipates  the  very  tactics  which 
have  been  adopted  by  opponents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and,  if  anything, 
he  renders  less  than  justice  to  the  creed  of  the  “  convinced  free  trader.” 
The  bias,  which  is  evident  throughout  the  volume,  may  be  justified 
alike  by  the  penetrating  scrutiny  applied  to  the  theory  of  free  traders, 
and  by  the  exhaustive  examination  made  of  the  tendencies  of  British 
and  Colonial  trade  as  shown  by  the  broad  evidence  of  statistics  ;  and 
Professor  Fuchs,  like  every  competent  and  informed  statistician,  is 
careful  not  to  press  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  figures 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  legitimate  inference.  But  nevertheless,  it 
would  be  obviously  incorrect  to  say  that  he  abstains  from  positive 
opinions.  His  book,  although  he  has  naturally  no  intention  of 
meddling  with  current  English  politics,  is  calculated  to  prove  of 
greater  service  to  fiscal  reformers  than  to  convinced  free  traders, 
unless  indeed  it  cause  in  the  latter  a  wholesome  transformation  of 
belief  and  utterances. 

And  yet  it  undoubtedly  possesses  the  supreme  advantage  of  enabling 
Englishmen  to  see  how  the  question  appeared,  before  the  present  fiscal 
controversy  became  acute,  to  a  capable  observant  foreigner,  who  was 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  facts  of  English  business  life  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  and  yet  was  also  sufficiently  detached  in  interest 
to  form  mature  deliberate  opinions  from  an  external  standpoint.  The 
present  book  was  originally  published  in  Germany  so  long  ago  as 
1893,  and  it  was*  conceived  and  executed  with  the  scientific  object  of 
ascertaining,  by  the  study  of  the  actual  facts,  the  real  significance  of 
the  i)a8t  history  and  the  chief  tendencies  of  certain  forces  affecting 
the  present  position  of  English  trade.  It  was  the  earliest  and  most 
complete  review  of  our  commercial  policy  during  the  last  half  century. 
Beginning  with  the  introduction  of  the  free-trade  system.  Professor 
Fuchs  proceeds  to  consider,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  book,  first  the 
actual  trade  policy  pursued  by  the  United  Kingdom  since  1870,  and 
then  the  development  of  British  trade  from  1860  to  1890.  In  the 
second  portion  of  his  work  he  turns  a  similarly  close  attention  to  the 
trade  policy  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Empire.  A  ^  general  survey  ” 
is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  circumstances  and 
history  of  the  separate  colonies.  The  self-governing  colonies  are 
investigated  first,  but  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  also  receive 
sufficient  notice.  The  development  of  trade  in  the  most  important 
colonies  from  I86U  to  1890  is  next  traced,  and  in  a  final  chapter  the 
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movements  for  imperial  federation  and  commercial  union  are  de¬ 
scribed. 

Such  an  indication  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  and  the  line  of 
argument  pursued  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  its  relevance  to  the 
present  fiscal  controversy.  Although  Professor  Fuchs  thinks  that  the 
figures  sometimes  point  to  a  conclusion,  with  which  eager  controversi¬ 
alists  may  be  dissatisfied,  for  they  show  that  more  potent  causes  thau 
fiscal  policy  alone  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  results  dis¬ 
closed,  yet  he  none  the  less  supports  the  main  contentions  of  moderate 
reformers  of  our  tariff.  He  thinks  that  British  trade  has  lost  appreci¬ 
ably,  in  certain  directions,  its  expansive  power,  and  he  believes  that 
the  chief  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  development  of  inter-imperial 
commerce  with  the  nascent  colonial  peoples  fostered  deliberately  by 
mutual  preferences.  He  is,  however,  careful  not  to  exaggerate  either 
future  possibilities  or  accomplished  facts.  He  deliberately  adopts  and 
purposely  maintains  throughout  an  objective  standpoint.  But  in 
essential  features  his  description  of  the  course  of  the  main  movement 
of  the  past  and  his  sketch  of  the  most  favourable  programme  for  the 
future  do  not  differ  from  the  arguments  and  expectations  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  supporters.  His  corroboration  is  the  more  per¬ 
suasive  because  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  necessary  deficiencies  of  the 
trade  statistics  which  he  handles,  and  he  is  not  content  with  any 
superficial  comparison  of  figures.  On  the  contrary,  he  tests  his  tables 
in  various  ways.  He  does  not  neglect  to  bring  the  relation  of  trade  to 
population  into  explicit  notice.  He  knows  what  is  the  proper  value 
of  the  favourite  argument  from  percentages.  He  takes  the  change 
of  prices  into  adequate  account.  But  he  pushes  his  analysis  into  a 
distinction  between  the  different  constituents  of  which  the  total  figures 
of  the  trade  done  by  various  countries  are  made  up  ;  for  it  is  only  thus 
that  we  can  accurately  discover  what  the  numerical  data  really  mean. 
His  book  is  obviously  immune  from  the  common  failings  of  the  party 
pamphlet.  It  is  a  serious  scientific  study  conducted  by  a  skilled  and 
acute  investigator. 

Yet  he  has  no  hesitation  in  disclosing  the  theoretical  defects  and  in 
revealing  the  practical  shortcomings  of  a  free-trade  policy.  Cobden 
himself,  he  urges,  had  his  characteristie  limitations,  but  the  Manchester 
school  were  even  more  Cobdenite  than  Cobden.  A  policy  suited  perhaps 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  when  it  was  introduced, 
although  even  then  it  hardly  took  adequate  account  of  all  the  relevant 
conditions,  became  inappropriate  as  the  position  changed  in  certain 
fundamental  particulars.  Professor  Fuchs  thinks  that  events  have 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  England  by  her  fiscal  policy  deprived  herself 
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of  the  power  of  influencing  the  trade  policy  of  Europe  to  her  owu 
advantage.  She  also,  he  contends,  forfeited  the  means  by  which  she 
might  have  checked,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  extravagant  pro¬ 
tectionist  tendencies  of  other  countries.  He  reduces  to  but  small  pro¬ 
portions  the  benefits  associated  by  convinced  free  traders  with  the 
“  most-favoured-nation  ”  clauses  of  commercial  treaties.  He  shows  how 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  even  for  an  avowed  free-trading  nation  to 
entirely  avoid  protection  in  the  separate  details  of  its  tarifif  scheme  or 
in  its  general  system  of  administration  ;  and  he  exhibits  the  obvious 
and  necessary  connexion  between  departures  from  a  policy  of  Laissez 
faire  in  other  matters,  such  as  factory  legislation,  and  modifications  of 
free  trade  in  obedience  to  superior  claims,  such  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  national  over  cosmopolitan  interests.  Similarly,  he  indicates  the 
obstacles  ofiered  wilfully  and  unnecessarily  to  earlier  aspirations  for 
preferential  trade  between  the  Colonies  by  the  rigid  doctrinairism  of 
the  responsible  authorities  of  the  mother  country.  He  proves  that 
favourable  opportunities  were  thrown  away  in  order  to  preserve  a 
consistency  which  had  become  unsuited  to  the  times.  And  he  has  no 
doubt  in  which  direction  the  true  interests  of  the  mother  country  point 
at  the  present  moment,  in  spite  of  serious  difficulties  which  confront 
the  realization  of  a  desirable  ideal.  He  evidently  holds  that  the  logic 
of  stubborn  facts  suggests  the  employment  of  commercial  union  as  an 
initial  stage  in  imperial  federation,  and  no  less  surely  does  he  adopt 
the  view  that  the  only  form  of  commercial  union  feasible  in  existing 
circumstances  is  some  variety  of  mutual  preference  which  must  com¬ 
prehend  food  products  coming  to  the  mother  country  from  her  chief 
colonies.  He  maintains  that,  if  an  immediate  sacrifice,  real  or  apparent, 
be  required  from  Great  Britain  in  the  matter,  she  will  find  a  sufficient 
recompense  in  the  avoidance  by  this  means  of  the  fate  which  otherwise 
awaits  her  of  decline  from  her  position  among  tlie  nations  of  the  world. 
He  himself  does  not  look  for  more,  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
than  the  maintenance  of  that  position,  but  that  very  maintenance  he 
thinks  has  been  already  placed  in  serious  peril.  Such,  then,  is  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  a  writer  who  has  observed  the  current  of  affairs 
from  a  detached  position,  and  spared  no  pains  to  gain  the  necessary 
information.  Nothing  but  advantage  can  result  from  the  close  study 
of  this  translation  of  his  work  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the  real 
bearings  of  the  fiscal  controversy.  Perhaps  Professor  Smart  himself 
will  forgive  me  for  suggesting  in  conclusion  that  he  might  delete  or 
modify  some  of  the  assertions  of  his  recent  free-trade  lectures  which  1 
attempted  to  examine  in  an  earlier  number  of  this  Review.  For  I  see 
no  escape  for  him  from  the  dilemma  that  either  Professor  Fuchs  is 
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DO  “economist,”  or  free  trade  is  not,  as  he  apparently  would  hold, 
necessarily  the  “  economist’s  policy.” 

L.  L.  Price. 

WELT-ZUCKEBINDUSTRIE.  Von  Wilhelm  Kaufmann.  [xvi. 

612  pp.  8vo.  12  marks.  Siemenrotb.  Berlin,  1904.] 

Pretty  well  everybody  is  at  the  present  time  interested  in  sugar. 
We  have  had  foreign  protection  denounced  as  the  ruin,  the  most  unfair 
ruin,  of  our  West  Indian  Colonies.  We  have  had  sugar  protected 
under  the  Union  Jack,  as  our  present  author  will  have  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  India,  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mauritius.  We  have  had 
our  Conservative  Government  setting  all  the  world  in  motion  to  bring 
about  a  Sugar  Convention  which  was  to  remedy  all  the  mischief  of 
bounties  and  protective  duties,  and  trusts,  and  whatever  else  this  par- 
tieular  kind  of  protection  might  have  brought  in  its  train.  And  in  the 
last  place,  we  have  had  sugar  once  more  taxed,  onee  more  dear  ;  and 
naturally  enough  many  people  see  in  the  Sugar  Convention  and  its 
effects  a  sample  of  the  threatened  “  fiseal  reform  ”  foreshowing  velut  in 
specula  what  is  bound  to  come  on  a  larger  scale  if  we  adopt  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  programme. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  book  like  the  present,  reviewing  in  detail 
all  the  points  which  have  any  bearing  upon  the  question,  and  present¬ 
ing  a  carefully  compiled  record  of  all  that  has  happened  in  the  matter, 
is  sure  to  be  hailed  as  opportune.  Herr  Kaufmann,  who  has  been 
at  great  pains  collecting  and  collating  all  documentary  evidence,  blue 
hooks  of  the  several  countries  concerned,  official  declarations,  and  the 
like,  so  as  to  present  nothing  but  first-hand  evidence,  does  not  pro¬ 
fessedly  go  beyond  this  purely  historical  aspect  of  his  task.  There 
is  no  gainsaying  that  that  part  of  his  work  is  well  done ;  and  it  will 
lie  a  great  convenience  to  economists  dealing  with  the  question  to  have 
all  that  material  so  well  put  together  in  one  book.  Like  most 
foreigners,  our  author  goes  a  little  astray  in  the  interpretation  which 
he  puts  upon  events  in  this  country.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain  should 
have  been  over-solicitous  for  India  is  about  the  last  thing  that  can  lie 
said  of  our  “  missionary  of  empire.”  Herr  Kaufmann  will,  moreover, 
have  it  that  not  only  Lord  Goschen,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach, 
and  “  Lord  Hamilton,”  but  even  the  late  Sir  W.  Harcourt  are,  or  were, 
thorough  converts  to  the  policy  of  “  retaliation.”  And  when  he  says 
that  open  support  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  is  spreading  rapidly  and 
visibly  throughout  the  country,  he  shows  himself  just  a  little  too 
optimistically  protectionist. 

Though  he  does  not  openly  draw  'a  lesson  from  his  tale,  Herr 
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Kaufmunn  evidently  writes  with  a  protectionist  aim,  and  assumes 
that  regulation  of  the  sugar  trade  by  governments  there  must  be  ;  he 
even  commits  himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  question  cannot  be  settled 
otherwise  than  by  international  agreement.  His  whole  narrative, 
however,  teaches  a  different  lesson.  It  shows  that  however  nature 
may  be  expelled  by  a  pitchfork,  things  tend  back  by  their  own  irre¬ 
sistible  force  to  their  proper  level.  And  he  does  well  to  point  out 
that,  with  all  its  assumed  merits,  the  Sugar  Convention,  which  we  arc 
responsible  for,  does  not  by  any  means  effectively  shut  out  serious 
abuses.  To  state  one  danger  evidently  threatening,  although  the 
Convention  appears  to  make  monopolist  domination  by  trusts  in  any 
one  country  impossible,  it  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  international 
trusts. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  follow  Herr  Kaufmann’s  record  of  the 
development  of  the  sugar  question.  The  first  Napoleon  first  set  the 
Imll  rolling  as  a  weapon  against  us,  only  to  learn  very  soon  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  making  it  roll  too  fast.  In  his  own  country’s 
interest  he  had  to  draw  back.  In  the  event,  though  France  shaped 
the  arrow,  it  was  Germany  which  brought  down,  most  game  with  it. 
France  found  itself  handicapped  in  the  matter  by  possessing  sugar 
colonies  of  its  own.  Our  author  tells  us  that  Holland,  though 
generally  free  trade,  and  having  important  sugar  colonies,  like  our¬ 
selves,  managed  considerably  better  than  we  did,  and  escaped  the  loss 
which  we  could  not  avert ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  it  did  so.  We, 
of  course,  remained  a  purely  cane-sugar  producing  empire,  l^bccause, 
even  supposing  that  it  had  occurred  to  people  among  us  to  step  out  of 
the  old  time-honoured  groove,  at  any  rate  until  quite  recently,  it  was 
held  that  we  could  not,  however  much  we  might  wish  to  do  so,  in  our 
climate,  produce  beetroot  anything  like  rich  enough  in  sugar  to  make 
extraction  of  that  substance  remunerative.  The  late  Dr.  Voelcker 
was  strongly  of  this  opinion.  So  it  seemed  that  we  must  be  the 
universal  whipping  boy.  However,  whipping  proved  in  practice  a 
considerable  boon  to  our  “  million  ;  ”  and  dealing  out  lashes  meant,  in 
the  case  of  other  countries,  putting  a  groat  hardship  upon  their  own 
population,  by  refusing  them  the  boon  of  a  most  wholesome  article  of 
diet.  There  was  discontent  in  consequence,  which  after  all  must 
sooner  or  later  be  taken  into  account.  Meanwhile  rivalry  was 
beginning  to  tell.  Austria  and  Russia  were  actively  in  the  field  ;  after 
a  time  Italy  and  Spain  dropped  in,  and  one  country  opposed  the  other. 
German  intelligence  and  the  possession  of  those  precious  deposits  of 
potash  salts,  which  at  once,  and  very  naturally — though  Mr.  Chamberlain 
chooses  steadily  to  ignore  the  fact — raised  German  chemical  industry  as 
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a  matter  of  course  to  highest  rank,  at  the  same  time  greatly  benefited 
beetroot  cultivation.  For  beetroot  requires  potash.  So  France  was 
left  behind  in  the  race.  Protective  measures  were  found  to  be  so 
prejudicially  employed  that  in  Russia,  where  the  Government  fixes  the 
maximum  sale  price,  and  also  taxes  home-grown  sugar  for  revenue, 
producers  were  driven  to  exporting  their  produce,  in  order  not  to  make 
a  dead  loss.  For  Government  treaties  and  price-fixing  between  them 
left  a  margin  of  only  1.20  roubles  per  poud,  at  which  price  the  article 
could  not  be  produced.  At  the  same  time  this  overwise  Government 
was  importing  foreign  sugar  in  order  that  the  demand  of  the  home 
market  might  be  met.  What  with  one  thing  and  another  in  this  most 
“complicated"  problem,  as  Herr  Kaufmann  calls  it,  foreign  nations 
were  beginning  to  find  out  their  folly.  Their  protection  and  bounties 
meant  “  trusts  ; "  “  trusts  "  meant  monopolies  and  dearness  ;  and 
monopolies  and  dearness  were  causing  consumers  to  grumble  and 
prepare  to  rebel.  While  the  vi$  medicatrix  naturae  was  thus  benignly 
at  work,  our  Government  must  needs  step  in  to  carry  its  convention 
scheme — which,  unless  things  had  been  in  their  way  ripe  for  a  crisis, 
would  not  have  been  agreed  to — and  so  sugar  became  dear  to  ourselves 
and  cheap  to  our  neighbours. 

That  is  what  Herr  Kaufmann’s  narrative  tells,  though  his  own 
words  do  not.  For  he  appears  to  be  on  the  other  side.  As  a  record 
of  facts  and  a  plea  for  free  trade  malgri  lui  the  book  is  valuable. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CORN  LAWS.  By  J.  S. 
Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  [viii.,  188  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6<f. 
net.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1904.] 

THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  FREE  TRADE  MOVE¬ 
MENT.  By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  [x.,  168  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Clay.  London,  1904.] 

It  is  a  favourite  contention  of  the  free-trade  press  that  the  economists 
of  the  chair  have  opposed  a  strenuous,  and,  it  is  sometimes  added,  an 
unanimous  opposition  to  the  new  scheme  of  tariff  reform  on  pro¬ 
tectionist  lines.  Such  confidence,  however,  must  have  received  a 
shock  in  the  almost  simultaneous  publication  of  these  two  works, 
one  by  an  eminent  political  economist,  the  other  by  an  equally  eminent 
I  economic  historian.  For  far  from  agreeing  together  in  condemning 

I  Chamberlainism,  these  two  distinguished  authors,  though  eovering 

similar  ground,  and  using  to  a  great  extent  the  same  facts,  draw 
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almost  totally  different  conclusions  from  them.  The  caution  and 
moderation  of  the  student  has  prevented  them  from  asserting  principles 
and  rules  with  the  assurance  of  the  practical  politician.  But  of  the 
reality  of  the  difference  between  them,  in  spite  of  their  close  approxi¬ 
mation  at  many  points,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

Professor  Nicholson’s  monograph  was,  1  should  imagine,  intended 
to  be  not  only  or  merely  a  controversial  work,  but  a  complete  history 
of  the  English  corn  laws.  It  traces  and  comments  on  the  movement 
that  led  to  their  repeal ;  but  this  is  only  part  of  a  book  which  deals 
with  measures  so  far  back  as  the  assize  of  bread  and  the  sumptuary 
laws  of  the  Plantagenets.  The  separate  interests  of  producer,  con¬ 
sumer,  and  of  the  State  (“  public  policy  ”)  are  by  an  arrangement  of 
apparent  clumsiness,  but  very  real  effectiveness,  treated  in  different 
chapters.  It  is  shown  that  the  Corn  Law  system,  afterwards  so 
utterly  and  ludicrously  indefensible,”  at  one  time  ”  seemed  not  only 
based  on  reasonable  principles  but  necessary  ;  ”  and  that  previous  to 
1772,  if  not  to  1798,  it  was  designed  as  a  purely  national  policy,  and 
that  at  its  worst  it  had  a  national  as  well  as  a  merely  ^  class  ”  element. 
Again,  Professor  Nicholson’s  fiUal  judgments,  both  on  Cobden  and  on 
the  landlords,  do  credit  to  his  sense  of  fairness  and  impartiality.  The 
latter,  he  says,  “  were  mistaken,  but  were  as  anxious  as  Cobden  him¬ 
self  for  the  good  of  the  nation  at  large.”  And  again,  “  no  one  would 
say  that  Cobden  was  interested  in  the  repeal  simply  because  he  wished 
building  land  to  rise  in  value.  Let  the  same  measure  be  meted  out  to 
the  landlords.” 

Equally  true,  I  think,  is  his  opinion  that  harmful  as  were  the  corn 
laws,  the  cause  of  their  repeal  lay  less  in  the  harm  they  had  done 
than  in  the  certainty  of  increasing  disadvantages  in  the  future.  They 
had  not  been  incompatible  with  a  great  increase  in  production  during 
the  twenty  years  that  preceded  1846  ;  but  had  they  been  continued, 
uii  reformed,  their  effect  on  the  poorer  classes  must  sooner  or  later  have 
proved  baneful.  Most  felicitous  again  is  the  statement  that  “  the 
bearing  of  this  ancient  history  on  the  present  situation  is  suggestive 
and  critical  rather  than  positive  and  definite.”  Nor  can  the  most 
ardent  tariff  reformer  deny  the  truth  of  Professor  Nicholson’s  general 
conclusion  .  .  .  that  the  history  of  the  corn  laws  strongly  supports  the 
negative  argument  for  free  trade.”  And  that,  while  “  we  cannot  argue 
from  failure  in  the  past  to  failure  in  the  future,”  yet  “  the  experience 
of  the  past  suggests  caution.”  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  unreservedly 
accept  his  contention  that  “  it  is  improbable  that  methods  which  failed 
under  simpler  conditions  (those  before  1846)  will  succeed  under  more 
complex,”  for  it  is  arguable  that  the  anti-1846  system  failed  because 
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when  conditions  were  simple  it  was  itself  complex  ;  and  that  the  more 
complicated  conditions  of  to^ay  need  a  more  complicated  system. 

Where  Professor  Nicholson’s  treatment  of  the  subject  seems  to  me 
to  need  correction  is  in  bis  failure  to  distinguish  between  a  good  and 
a  bad  system  of  protection.  He  appears  to  infer  too  much  from  the 
failure  of  a  system  utterly  and  ludicrously  indefensible.”  Nor  does 
it  necessarily  follow  from  the  evils  of  the  extreme  form  of  mercantilism 
that  a  system  of  moderate  protection  would  be  equally  injurious.  And 
1  cannot  agree  with  him  that  “  the  corn  preferences  .  .  .  proved  un¬ 
workable  and  hindered  rather  than  promoted  the  closer  union  of  the 
empire.”  They  were  abolished  in  1846,  not  surely  because  in  them¬ 
selves  unworkable,  but  because  wholly  incompatible  with  the  new 
system  then  introduced.  Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  the  only  thing 
which  mars  the  otherwise  excellent  arrangement  of  the  work  is  the 
absence  of  some  chronological  table.  It  would  immensely  facilitate 
the  understanding  of  a  subject,  whose  arrangement  is  of  necessity 
exceedingly  complex,  if  some  such  further  aids  to  the  memory  were  to 
be  furnished. 

Less  difficult  in  some  respects  is  the  task  set  before  Dr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  but  it  has  been  equally  well  performed.  He  has  not  had  to 
extract  from  three-quarters  of  English  history  the  facts  for  his  work  ; 
but  his  confinement  to  a  shorter  period  has  produced  peculiar  difficulties. 
Like  Professor  Nicholson,  he  has  displayed  in  writing  a  controversial 
work  admirable  candour  and  impartiality,  so  much  so  that  both  of 
them  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  characters  of 
advocate  and  judge  without  losing  the  virtues  of  either. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  diverse  as  their  opinions  are  regarding  the 
present  situation,  they  are  yet  in  almost  complete  agreement  as  to  tho 
mercantile  system.  Nay  more,  the  later  corn-law  policy  receives 
more  lenient  treatment  from  the  modern  free  trader  than  from  the 
modern  tarifi*  reformer.  Professor  Nicholson  went  so  far  as  to  prove 
the  reasonableness  and  the  success  of  the  Corn  Law  Act  of  1689  for 
the  hundred  years  following  its  enactment.  Regarding  mercantilism  as 
a  whole.  Dr.  Cunningham  opines  “  that  the  parliamentary  Colbertism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  successful  in  raising  the  maritime 
power  of  the  country  to  an  unprecedented  height ;  ”  and  in  another 
place  talks  of  a  “  period  wholly  unique  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
enterprise ;  ”  and  sarcastically  comments  on  the  attempts  made  to 
explain  it  away  as  mere  ancient  history.  Yet  he  is  even  more  severe 
than  Professor  Nicholson  on  that  “system  out  of  date  not  merely 
commercially  but  politically,”  the  later  mercantilism  ;  and  as  regards  the 
landlords  ke  dissents  in  many  points  from  the  latter’s  favourable  verdict. 
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By  this  candour  and  sincerity  Dr.  Cunningham  has  been  enabled  to 
reconcile  agreement  with  the  policy  of  1846  and  support  of  tariff 
reform  to-day.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  the  latter  subject  are  most 
suggestive.  For  instance,  chronic  insecurity  and  the  danger  of 
exposure  to  competition  with  subsidized  rivals  do  not  seem  to  be 
obviously  the  most  favourable  conditions  ...  in  an  age  when  capital 
has  become  the  dominating  influence  in  production ;  ”  and  again, 
insular  free  trade,  like  mercantilism  in  its  last  days,  is  a  one-sided 
system.”  His  whole  restatement  of  the  case  is  indeed  most  able  ;  and 
tbe  last  two  chapters  on  “  Is  one-sided  free  trade  expedient  ?  ”  and  on 
Expert  opinion  ”  are  especially  remarkable  for  their  balance,  finish, 
and  decisiveness. 

To  raise  objections  to  the  details  of  this  work  may  seem  to  some  to 
be  mere  quibbling.  Yet  Dr.  Cunningham  appears  to  me  to  underrate 
the  very  real  measure  of  success  in  Pitt's  economic  policy,  and  to 
undervalue  the  work  done  by  Huskisson.  Of  tbe  opinions  expressed 
as  to  the  character  of  the  landlords,  that  of  Professor  Nicholson  seems 
nearer  the  truth.  Finally,  like  most  tariff  reformers.  Dr.  Cunningham 
lays  too  much  stress  on  the  Cobden  treaty  of  18o9.  But  mere  criticism 
of  details  cannot  destroy  the  value  of  these  two  works,  of  which  one 
is  a  history  of  English  corii-law  legislation  considered  on  the  widest 
possible  grounds,  and  the  other  an  altogether  admirable  statement  of 
the  fair-trade  case  by  a  man  who  still  believes  in  the  necessity  of  the 
repeal  movement  and  is  still  an  ardent  free  trader  in  the  abstract. 

N.  B.  Dearle. 

THE  LANCASHIRE  COTTON  INDUSTRY.  A  Study  in 
Economic  Development.  By  Sydney  J.  Chapman,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
[309  pp.  8vo.  7«.  6<f.  net.  Sherratt  &  Hughes.  Manchester, 
1904.] 

The  book  before  us  is  the  finished  product  of  a  Cambridge  prize 
essay,  and  the  first  of  an  **  Economic  Series  ”  to  be  published  by  the 
University  of  Manchester.  It  is  fitting  that  its  subject  should  bo 
the  great  industry  of  Lancashire,  and  that  the  political  economy  of 
this  strenuous  northern  university  should  take  so  practical  a  form. 
The  author’s  aim  is  modest:  he  confines  himself  intentionally  to  the 
internal  development  of  the  industry,  and  leaves  aside  questions 
relating  to  its  magnitude  and  to  its  rivals.  We  have  to  content 
ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  what  he  unassumingly  calls  notes  for 
an  industrial  morphology.” 

Professor  Chapman  has  utilized  the  material  at  his  disposal  with 
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discrimination,  and  gives  us  a  picture  carefully,  even  laboriously, 
sketched  of  the  history  of  his  subject,  from  the  days  when  George 
Crompton,  as  a  baby  just  able  to  walk,  trod  down  cotton  in  a  deep 
brown  mug,”  while  his  mother  and  grandmother  carded  the  cotton  wool 
by  hand,  to  the  complex  systems  of  to-day.  The  growth  of  the  factory 
system  has  to  be  considered  under  two  aspects.  In  the  department  of 
weaving,  for  example,  the  factory  owed  its  origin  partly  to  the  need 
of  power  for  the  driving  of  heavy  machinery,  and  partly  to  the 
growing  intricacy  (and  consequently  increasing  cost)  of  the  machinery 
itself.  In  that  of  spinning,  there  are,  again,  two  divisions  to  be  made  ; 
and  the  author  distinguishes  an  evolution  ”  and  a  “  revolution,”  the 
former  in  the  invention  of  the  jenny  and  the  mule,  which  merely 
multiplied  human  hands,  the  latter  in  spinning  by  rollers.  Here  we 
may  be  inclined  to  complain  that  Professor  Chapman  takes  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  of  a  rather  technical  kind  for  granted  in  his 
reader  ;  some  who  read  his  book  will  sigh  for  a  glossary,  as  they  sadly 
wonder  why  a  liberal  education  has  not  taught  them  to  know  what 
precise  devices  of  the  ingenuity  of  man  have  earned  the  names  of 
“  scutcher,”  “  lap-machine,”  “  throstle-  ”  and  “  ring-spinning,”  to  say 
nothing  of  “  driving,  slubbing,  intermediate  and  roving  frames.”  The 
ordinary  reader  is  a  little  bewildered  by  this  whirr  of  words,  much  as 
the  visitor  to  the  mill  is  dazed  at  first  by  the  tumult  round  him.  In  a 
work  of  this  kind  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  keep  clear  of  technicali¬ 
ties,  but  a  little  more  might  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  explanation. 

Our  layman  will  probably  derive  most  satisfaction  from  such  portions 
of  the  study  as  the  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  operatives  towards 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  or  that  of  the  condition  of  the  early 
hand-loom  weavers,  or  the  valuable  chapter  on  factory  legislation,  or, 
again,  the  temperate  and  judicial  treatment  of  the  question  of  trade 
unions  and  employers*  associations.  He  will  be  impressed  by  the 
author's  clear  reasoning  in  opposition  to  the  view  that  machinery 
“must  result  in  the  mechanizing  of  labour.”  He  will  find  food  for 
thought  in  this  statement  about  factory  legislation  :  “  It  should  be 
noted  that  work  in  a  factory  which  is  run  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
law,  even  in  the  districts  where  its  administration  is  best,  may  be  far 
less  healthy  and  comfortable  than  it  might  be ;  ”  and,  if  he  be  an 
intelligent  voter,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  lose  sight  of  all  that  these 
terse  words  imply  when  next  his  Member  is  haranguing  him  about  the 
Aliens  Bill  or  Chinese  Labour. 

The  trade  union  leaders,  too,  should  not  neglect  this  book.  It  shows, 
of  course,  how  much  less  dangerous  organized  labour  is  than  labour 
undisciplined  and  uneducated  ;  but  it  also  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
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wholesome  criticism.  The  trade  unionist  is  not  wholly  free  from  the 
influence  of  economic  fallacies  any  more  than  are  other  politicians  ;  but 
at  any  rate  his  errors  are  probably  less  crude  and  less  numerous  than 
those  which  must  beset  the  first  workings  of  individual  minds,  warped 
too  often  with  prejudices  which  years  of  unfair  treatment  have  aroused. 
Given  the  bare  premisses  of  an  empty  stomach  and  an  opulent 
employer,  and  a  man  may  well  draw  deductions  far  too  extensive, 
shocking  the  logician  and  the  moralist  alike.  It  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  in  so  far  as  the  trade  unions  have  helped  to  legalize 
and  to  drill  rebellion,  they  have  robbed  it  of  most  of  its  horrors. 
It  is  because  Professor  Chapman  realizes  -  this,  that  I  commend  his 
criticisms  to  trade  unionists  as  those  of  a  candid  friend. 

With  the  machinations  of  Mr.  Sully  still  in  our  minds,  we  may  all 
read  with  interest  Professor  Chapman’s  desiderata  as  conditions  of 
development  (p.  118).  Let  us  hope  that  the  efibrts  of  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association,  whose  work  is  carried  on  in  common 
with  that  of  other  countries  in  the  same  direction,  may  do  something 
to  broaden  the  supply.  We  may  probably  look  with  some  confidence 
to  the  future  of  British  Central  Africa  and  Rhodesia  in  this  respect. 

This  book  is  not  light  reading,  but  it  repays  a  careful  study,  and 
may  be  referred  to  again  with  confidence  as  a  source  of  information. 
It  is  practical,  honest,  and  thorough  ;  a  worthy  progeny  of  its  “  alma 
muter,”  or  (shall  we  say  ?)  its  “  dura  nutrix  ”  of  the  North. 

H.  DU  Parcq. 

L’lMPERIALISME  ECONOMIQUE  ET  LA  GRANDE  IN¬ 
DUSTRIE  ANGLAISE.  Par  Paul  Gannay,  Docteur  en 
Droit.  [317  pp.  8vo.  7  francs.  Pichon.  Paris,  1905.] 

Done  to  death  as  we  have  been  during  the  last  two  years  by  a 
veritable  radium  battery  of  tongues  and  printers*  ink  on  the  fiscal 
question,  M.  Gannay’s  treatise  may  yet  stir  a  languid  interest  in  a 
Frenchman’s  attempt  to  make  the  complex  factors  in  our  present 
problem  intelligible  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  So  far  as  he  adopts  an 
English  point  of  view  at  all,  M.  Gannay  may  be  described  as  a 
retaliationist  and  mild  tariff-reformer.  For  some  industries  he  con¬ 
siders  the  10  per  cent,  protective  duty  would  be  beneficial,  but  higher 
than  this  he  would  not  go.  As  to  divisions  of  opinion  here,  he  notes 
that  the  forces  of  tariff  reform  have  acquired  preponderance  on  the 
metropolitan  press,  and  that  three-quarters  of  the  classes  have  been 
converted,  while  the  masses  remain  hostile  or  suspicious.  Of  the 
leader  of  the  movement  ho  remarks,  “  He  has  changed  front  (Jvolui) 
so  often,  and  in  such  different  directions,  that  his  behaviour  seems  at 
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first  sight  as  a  web  of  contradictions.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  an  oppor* 
tunist.”  But  he  considers  that,  in  reality,  that  gentleman,  while  he 
tacks,  makes  steadfastly  for  one  port — “  the  union  of  the  empire 
based  upon  commercial  reciprocity.”  Elsewhere  he  observes,  “The 
English,  whose  practical  sense  is  always  very  keen,  owe  it  to  them¬ 
selves  to  make  the  experiment  proposed  to  them  by  Chamberlain.” 

He  sees,  however,  the  risk  of  avoiding  a  one-sided  free  trade  with 
the  foreigner,  only  to  be  victimized  by  a  reciprocity  no  less  unilateral 
with  our  own  colonies.  Yet  he  considers  that  nowadays  the  English 
statesman  must  regard  the  whole  empire  as  his  country.  He  points 
out,  truly  enough,  that  the  position  in  1903  is  no  longer  what  it  was 
in  1846,  when  our  mineral  resources  had  scarcely  been  tapped,  and 
almost  a  monopoly  of  industrial  skill  was  ours.  But  it  does  not  occur 
to  him  that  against  so  momentous  a  change  of  conditions  even  protec¬ 
tion  may  fight  in  vain.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Gannay  does  not 
overlook  the  insuppressible  antagonism  between  the  home  and  colonial 
branches  of  the  same  industry,  and  between  different  industries  within 
the  mother  country  herself.  To  some  of  these  “  dumping  ”  is  poison, 
but  to  others  it  is  meat.  And  of  the  complaints  against  this  practice 
he  remarks,  “  Those  who  thus  speak  forget  that  dumping  does  not  date 
from  yesterday.  I  even  believe  that  it  was  invented  and  brought  into 
repute  by  the  English  themselves  eighty  years  ago.”  He  concludes 
that  dumping  is  a  curse  to  both  seller  and  buyer. 

Doubtless  in  a  laudable  desire  to  hold  the  balance  even  in  so  heated 
a  controversy,  our  author  blows  both  hot  and  cold.  He  himself  shows 
that,  if  tariff  barriers  have  really  fostered  some  Continental  industries, 
they  have  injured  others.  Speaking  of  the  linen  industry,  he  says, 
“  The  Continent  desired  at  all  costs  to  rid  herself  of  English  products  ; 
she  went  too  far,  and  the  artificial  industry  which  she  had  created  long 
suffered  from  overproduction.  To-day  it  is  in  a  rapid  decline.  .  .  . 
Without  the  last  resource  of  the  English  market  the  ruin  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  industry  would  have  been  more  complete.” 

His  position  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the  following  passage  : 
“Protection  has  done  considerable  injury  to  English  commerce  in 
closing  its  best  outlets  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  It  must  be 
fought,  and  the  best  means  is  to  threaten  the  peoples  at  fault  with 
imitating  them  by  drawing  up  a  tariff  like  their  own.  The  remedy 
may  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Reprisals  provoke  reprisals,  and  a 
commercial  war  is  fatal  to  the  conqueror  as  well  as  to  the  conquered. 
Notwithstanding  this,  England,  so  long  as  she  remains  the  chief 
market  of  Europe  and  America,  will  have  less  to  fear  from  a  tariff  war 
than  might  be  supposed.  France  would  do  well  to  avoid  offending 
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her  best  customer  under  the  plea  that  Canada  favoured  English  goods, 
or  because  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  taxing  our  silk  and  woollen  products 
at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Slight  protection,  though  injurious  to 
our  interests,  should  not  suffice  to  launch  us  on  a  policy  of  retaliation. 
What  more  could  we  do  ?  For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  imitation 
of  the  Continent  and  the  United  States,  we  have  been  seeking  to  save 
ourselves  from  English  importations.  There  still  remain  the  neutral 
territory  of  the  great  Asiatic  market  minus  Japan  and  Indo-Cbina, 
part  of  South  America,  Africa  minus  our  own  colonies,  and  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  in  these  markets  the  situation  would  not  change. 
The  real  danger  lies  rather  in  this,  that  as  soon  as  colonial  produce 
enjoys  a  privileged  position,  the  cost  of  living  will  go  up,  wages  and 
cost  of  production  will  gradually  rise,  and  British  industry,  handi* 
capped  by  foreign  competition,  will  lose  certain  of  its  outlets.  The 
danger  can  be  exaggerated,  but  it  certainly  exists,  and  cannot  be 
denied.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  consideration  that  the 
lucrative  businesses  of  banking  and  re-export  (entrep6t')  are  dependent 
in  great  measure  on  the  foreign  trade  ”  (and  also,  as  M.  Gannay  points 
out  in  another  passage,  by  the  fact  that  against  two  prohibitive 
countries,  America  and  Russia,  we  cannot  afford  to  retaliate).  “  Retalia¬ 
tion  is  a  two-edged  weapon.  ...  It  may  lead  to  treaties  of  commerce, 
and  thus  prove  excellent.  It  may  prove  only  a  forerunner  of  protec¬ 
tion.  ...  The  new  spirit  groups  around  it  malcontents  of  all  shades 
of  opinion,  protectionists  among  manufacturers  and  agriculturists, 
partisans  of  ‘  fair  trade,’  colonials  eager  to  supplant  their  rivals  in 
the  national  market,  Englishmen  anxious  to  monopolize  a  share  of  the 
imperial  imports,  genuine  upholders  of  preference  and  reprisals,  and 
hesitating  free  traders.  One  result  appears  to  me  certain,  the  United 
Kingdom  will  not  continue  the  system  of  ‘  free  imports  ’  and  one-sided 
free  trade.” 

Our  author  finally 'concludes  that,  unless  “  imperialisme  ”  answers, 
nothing  can  cement  the  limbs  of  the  Empire,  and  that  secession  will 
be  the  “  fatal  and  logical  complement  of  autonomy.”  The  question  of 
the  effect  of  a  protective  policy  upon  the  present  purity,  such  as  it  is, 
of  our  political  life  escapes  his  notice. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppixgton. 

MODEL  FACTORIES  AND  VILLAGES.  Ideal  conditions  of 
Labour  and  Housing.  By  Budgett  Meakin.  [480  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  7g.  6d.  Unwin.  London,  1905.] 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  under¬ 
stand  or  to  discuss  the  problems  of  industrialism.  It  is  an  admirable 
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risumi  of  facts.  With  a  steady  optimism  the  writer  has  collected  the 
most  striking  examples  of  successful  and  practical  achievement  in 
bettering  the  conditions  of  labour.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that 
he  has  selected  a  title  so  suggestive  of  merely  pious  aspiration.  The 
conditions  he!describes  are  not  only  ideal — they  are  also  real.  His  book 
would  probably  have  attained  a  wider  circle  of  serious  readers  and 
achieved  a  greater  utility,  if  its  real  nature  were  more  clearly  expressed 
in  the  title.  We  are  not  given  an  ordinary  exposition,  tainted  with 
sentimentalism,  and  vitiated  with  impractical  idealism,  of  conditions 
that  might,  or  should,  or  could  be  attained,  if  only  men  were  angels, 
and  commerce  philanthropy.  The  book  is  a  record  of  facts.  “We 
do  these  things  because  we  believe  it  pays,”  is  the  verdict  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  paint  company,  whose  arrangements  for  cleanliness 
have  completely  banished  lead-poisoning.  “We  are  not  philanthro¬ 
pists,  we  are  just  business  men,  and  we  just  live  here,”  is  another 
American  expression  of  the  same  conviction. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that,  under  modern  conditions,  the  idea  of 
a  struggle,  a  real  opposition  of  interests  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  is  radically  false  ;  “  nothing  could  be  more  unsound  in 
principle  or  less  economical  in  practice.”  This  thesis  Mr.  Meakin 
proceeds  to  justify  by  quoting  numerous  instances,  drawn  from  every 
country  in  the  world,  of  successful  firms  who  have  raised  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  employees  far  above  the  requirements  of  law.  The 
most  necessary,  and  therefore  the  most  common,  is  the  improvement 
of  the  factory  itself ;  but  the  more  enlightened  firms  go  beyond  the 
workroom,  and  provide  for  the  adequate  feeding,  housing,  recreation, 
and  even  education  of  their  workpeople. 

The  model  factory  of  the  world  is  that  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Ohio.  Built  in  the  country,  and  standing  in  a  well-kept 
garden,  this  factory  is  designed  to  give  every  worker  light,  air,  and 
space,  beyond  the  reach  of  most  business  men.  Round  the  factory 
are  club  houses,  restaurants,  recreation  grounds,  and  model  cottages 
built  and  financed  by  the  company.  The  command  over  the  labour 
market  which  these  conditions  give  is  so  great,  that  the  company  can 
refuse  to  employ  any  one  who  has  not  had  a  thorough  grammar-school 
education.  The  various  institutions  are  managed  by  committees  of  the 
men.  So  successful  has  this  proved,  that  this  sphere  has  been  extended 
into  the  business  itself.  Committees  of  men  discuss  the  management, 
and  suggest  improvements  in  each  department.  Thus  every  man  has 
a  personal  interest  in  the  arrangement  and  the  success  of  his  work. 
Every  efibrt  of  his  toward  efficiency  results  in  a  further  improvement 
in  his  own  condition,  making  possible  a  still  higher  standard.  It  is 
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just  the  old  indisputable  difiference  between  slave  labour  and  free 
labour.  The  result  is  a  most  striking  business  success  ;  there  is  hardly 
a  fair-sized  shop  in  any  country  in  which  a  “  National  Cash  Register  ” 
does  not  attest  the  commercial  value  of  the  “  betterment  ”  principles. 

Though  the  National  Cash  Registry  Co.  is  the  most  perfect  in  all 
its  details,  yet  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Lever  or  Cadbury  in  this  country, 
Mescirs.  Krupp  or  Zeiss  in  Germany,  Messrs.  Heinz,  or  the  ‘‘Acme 
White  Lead  Company  ”  in  America,  have  done  much  in  every  direction. 
The  number  of  firms  who  have  recognized  the  principle  in  one  form 
or  another  is  considerable.  The  important  point  is  that  these  firms 
are  among  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  their  trades.  The 
president  of  the  Santa  Fd  railway  company,  speaking  of  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £3000  on  free  libraries,  says,  “we  believe  that  the 
money  is  wisely  invested  from  a  financial,  as  well  as  from  a 
humanitarian  point  of  view.”  Mr.  Meakin  has  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  what  we  may  almost  call  an  economic  law — that  care  of  the 
workpeople  is  an  important  factor  in  successful  manufacturing.  No 
business  man  can  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Such  failures  as  he  has  to  record  are  due,  as  he  points  out,  to  the 
improvements  being  bestowed  as  a  favour  and  managed  as  a  charity. 
Workpeople  resent  and  suspect  any  attempt  to  control  them  outside 
the  factory  :  it  is  essential  that  they  themselves  should  be  encouraged 
to  assist  and  finally  to  control  the  management  of  betterment  schemes. 
These  must  be  “  fraternal,  and  not  paternal.” 

While  Mr.  Meakiu’s  book  is  unusually  encouraging,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  effect  is  produced  by  picking  out  the  bright  spots 
of  industrialism  ;  the  great  mass  rests  under  an  even  darker  shadow 
when  we  realize  that  its  dirt,  disease,  and  waste  of  life  cannot  even 
boast  the  meagre  justification  of  cheapness.  Here  is  the  consumer’s 
opportunity ;  it  is,  indeed,  futile  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
economic  necessity,  but  it  is  both  useful  and  necessary  for  him  to 
assist  the  best  tendencies  in  economic  development.  He  can  hurry 
on  economic  improvements  by  insisting  that  all  manufactures  shall 
adopt  the  methods  of  the  most  enlightened.  This  can  be  done  by 
organizing  a  preferential  custom  for  goods  which  are  known  to  have 
been  manufactured  under  satisfactory  conditions.  Mr.  Meakin  urges 
the  adoption  of  the  label  system.  This,  however,  can  only  be  worked 
through  the  trade  unions,  and  they,  unfortunately,  as  their  conduct 
towards  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  shows,  are  not  always  ready 
to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  firms.  A  far  better  principle 
is  that  adopted  by  the  Christian  Social  Union  of  drawing  up  lists  of 
those  firms  whose  treatment  of  their  workpeople  is  enlightened.  By 
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this  means  the  consumer  can  easily  and  effectively  help  to  raise  the 
level  of  industrial  life. 

J.  R.  Bbooke. 

LECHERIAS  Y  GUESERIAS  COOPER ATIVAS,  SEGURO 
DEL  GANADO.  De  D,  F.  Rivas  Moreno.  Prdlogo  de  V. 
Alvarado,  Profesor  de  Lecheria  de  la  Escuela  Sierra  Pambley. 
[xvi.,  206  pp.  12mo.  Vives  Mora.  Valencia,  1905.] 

Don  Rivas  Moreno  does  not  allow  bis  pen,  as  a  propagandist  of 
co-operation  in  Spain,  to  remain  idle.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  he 
brought  out  his  La$  Cajas  Rurales,  which  is  to  teach  the  peasant 
whose  ancestors  invented  the  compajiia  gallega  and  the  posito — now 
once  more  a  subject  of  study  to  the  Indian  co-operator — bow  to  form 
modern  agricultural  banks.  And  here  is  a  new  volume  on  co-operative 
dairies,  cheese  factories,  and  societies  for  the  insurance  of  live  stock. 
A  third  volume,  on  co-operative  wine-presses  and  distilleries,  is  in  the 
press  ;  and  a  fourth,  on  co-operative  bakeries,  butcheries,  and  pharma¬ 
cies  is  announced  as  forthcoming.  Don  Rivas  Moreno  is  a  man  of 
local  influence,  who  is  evidently  in  earnest,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  infer  from  his  steady  activity  that  his  teaching  is  meeting  with 
a  response. 

Evidently  there  is  room  for  this  propaganda,  for  in  matters  of 
agriculture  Spain  appears  to  be  terribly  backward.  Beyond  this,  our 
author  uses  two  cogent  arguments,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  ourselves  just  at  present.  The  Spanish  dairy  system  wants  reform¬ 
ing,  so  he  urges,  because  the  milk  and  butter  and  cheese  produced  are 
unwholesome,  and  generate  tuberculosis  in  the  rising  generation,  who 
in  the  tender  age  of  infancy  are,  together  with  the  infirm,  the  main 
consumers  of  milk.  In  addition,  Don  Rivas  Moreno  hopes  that  co¬ 
operation  may  raise  the  level  of  Spanish  morality.  Spain  is  in  the 
position,  so  often  described  to  us  as  one  of  ideal  happiness,  of  a  country 
heavily  taxed  under  a  tariff  which  may  be  “  scientific  ”  but  is  certainly 
exacting.  Don  Rivas  Moreno  is  in  no  manner  of  doubt,  like  some 
speculative  gentlemen  in  this  country,  as  to  the  person  on  whom  the 
burden  ultimately  falls.  “It  is  the  consumer  who  pays  for  the  broken 
panes  (log  vidrios  rotos^."  Accordingly,  instead  of  honest  folk  thriving, 
smugglers  (el  matutero  y  el  contrabandista)  prosper  and  are  held  in 
high  esteem  (pueden  medrar  y  conservar  la  estimacibn  de  las  gentes^^ 
and  it  has  become  a  proverbial  saying  that  “  Spain  has  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  taste  for  not  observing  them.”  Don  Rivas 
Moreno  quotes  some  figures  on  record  to  show  to  what  extraordinary 
extent  duties  are  evaded.  He  believes  that  co-operation  may  do  much 
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to  reclaim  people  to  a  “  taste  ”  for  morality  and  honest  conduct.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  figures  given  for  live  stock  of  various  descrip¬ 
tion,  though  there  is  a  discrepancy,  on  pages  8  and  60  ;  namely, 
2,217,659  (or  else  2,215,809)  neat  cattle,  13,359,473  (or  else 
13,194,869)  sheep,  and  2,593,365  (or  else  2,359,473)  goats. 

Henhy  W.  Wolff. 

POVERTY.  By  Robert  Hunter,  [ix.,  382  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Macmillan.  New  York,  1904.] 

In  this  study  of  poverty-breeding  conditions  in  the  United  States 
the  author  is  endeavouring  to  awaken  in  his  countrymen  a  deeper  sense 
of  responsibility  for  a  rapidly  increasing  body  of  poor.  While  not 
pretending  to  the  scope  of  Mr.  Booth’s  work  on  London,  or  to  the 
exhaustiveness  of  Mr.  Rowntree’s  study  of  York,  Mr.  Hunter’s  appeal 
puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  an  array  of  facts  considerable  enough 
for  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  poverty  of  the  United  States  must 
be.  Mr.  Hunter  has  had  first-hand  experience  of  the  conditions  which 
he  describes,  and  his  book  conies  opportunely  with  that  of  Professor 
Ashley  for  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  working  classes  in  the  two 
great  protectionist  states. 

Mr.  Hunter  deals  in  two  chapters  with  poverty  and  pauperism — 
independence  with  misery  and  dependence  with  demoralization  ;  and 
to  these  he  adds  four  ancillary  essays  on  the  vagrant,  the  sick,  the 
child,  and  the  immigrant.  It  appears  that  at  least  ten  million  people 
— the  number  may  be  double  this — belong  to  the  still  independent 
poverty  class.  A  pauper  funeral,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  last 
degradation  to  which  the  poor  will  submit ;  yet,  during  the  last  five 
years  in  New  York  City,  one  in  ten  has  been  buried  in  the  Potters 
Field.  Similar  figures  are  shown  for  other  great  cities.  An  utter 
disregard  of  life  on  the  part  of  industrial  corporations  has  much  to  do 
with  this  unhappy  state  of  things.  In  1901,  for  instance,  among 
railway  employees  2969  were  killed  and  50,524  were  seriously  injured. 

The  following  chapters  present  a  vivid  account  of  the  ravages  of 
consumption  among  the  poor,  a  heavy  indictment  upon  the  tenement 
landlords  for  their  reprehensible  neglect,  a  piteous  picture  of  the  lot  of 
the  child-slaves  of  the  South,  and,  finally,  a  much-needed  warning  as  to 
the  danger  of  unregulated  alien  immigration.  Thousands  of  children 
between  five  and  fourteen  years  old,  who  formerly  ran  wild  in  the 
fields,  now  work  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  the  cotton-mills 
of  the  South.  The  child-labour  problem  appears  to  be  growing  year 
by  year  more  serious.  With  regard  to  the  immigrant,  it  has  now  come 
to  this,  that  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  for  and  founded  the 
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Republic  are  being  displaced  by  the  Slavic,  Balkan,  and  Mediterranean 
peoples.  Among  these,  births  are  more  numerous  than  among  the 
native  stock,  which  declines  to  enter  into  economic  competition  with 
the  alien.  Congress  is  looking  smilingly  on,  face  to  face  with  race 
suicide.  Any  one  who  is  not  yet  familiar  with  the  rotten  state  of 
United  States  politics  needs  only  to  read  Mr.  Hunter’s  last  chapter. 

This  book,  despite  its  tendency  to  length  and  declamation,  is  to  be 
recommended  to  all  those  who  wish  for  information  on  American  social 
problems  in  a  readable  form. 

W.  W.  Longford. 

CONCILIATION  ET  ARBITRAGE.  Par  C.  de  Fromont  de 

Bouaille,  Dr.  en  Droit.  [228  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2  francs. 

Lecoffire.  Paris,  1905.] 

This  little  volume  is  a  part  of  the  series  of  studies  in  social  economy 
edited  by  M.  Henri  Joly,  to  which  M.  Louis  Riviere’s  Metidiants  et 
Vagabonds,  crowned  by  the  Academy,  also  belongs.  M.  de  Bouaille 
embraces  in  his  purview  foreign  countries,  including  our  own  colonies, 
as  well  as  his  own.  He  subjects  the  French  law  of  December  27, 
1892,  to  a  detailed  examination.  While  approving  its  facultative 
character,  he  considers  the  absence  of  all  provision  for  placing  con¬ 
ciliation  boards  on  a  permanent  basis  as  a  grave  omission.  He  is  very 
strong  on  this  point,  returning  to  it  again  and  again.  He  argues  that, 
where  employers  and  their  hands  are  called  together,  as  it  were,  ad  hoc, 
and  so  meet  in  consultation  only  after  a  difficulty  has  already  arisen, 
and  when  the  situation  has  already  engendered  some  heat  between  them, 
mutual  mistrustand  dislike  will  prevail,  and  will  impede,  or  even  frustrate, 
the  negotiations.  On  the  eontrary,  he  quotes  the  experience  of  the 
Nottingham  lace  trade  to  show  that  the  existence  of  permanent  con- 
ciliatiou  boards,  upon  which  employers  and  employed  meet  each  other 
periodically  and  complaints  are  discussed  and  disposed  of  as  they  arise, 
obviates  friction,  and  promotes  mutual  respect  between  the  parties.  In 
fact,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  means  for  constantly  recurring  intercourse 
between  the  two  sides  constitutes  the  leit  motiv  of  the  treatise.  The 
law  of  1892  was  applied  in  152  out  of  the  567  strikes  occurring  in 
1903,  and  85  others  were  settled  by  conciliation,  or  by  the  intervention 
of  mayors,  prefects,  and  other  persons.  Appeals  to  the  juge$  de  paix 
under  the  law  are  more  usually  made  by  the  workmen  than  by  the 
masters. 

Peremptory  intervention  by  the  legislature,  such  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  New  Zealand,  meets  with  M.  de  Bouaille’s  strong  dis- 
approvaL  He  appears  to  think  that  the  Court  of  Arbitration  created 
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by  the  local  parliament  has  arrogated  powers  not  entrusted  to  it  of 
regulating  the  conditions  of  employment  throughout  entire  trades,  as 
well  as  between  the  parties  immediately  before  it.  Enumerating  a 
minimum  wage,  payment  for  overtime,  length  of  the  working  day, 
piecework,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  on,  **  voila,"  he 
adds,  “  les  points  sur  lesquels  la  cour  d’arbitrage  ...  a  precede  la 
loi,  et  souvent  cree  de  toutes  pieces  une  reglementation  par  voie  de 
veritables  arrets  de  reglement.”  He  is  even  more  opposed  to  the 
equivalent  measure  passed  by  the  New  South  Wales  legislature, 
observing  that  the  court  has  *‘des  pouvoirs  absolument  exorbitants.” 
He  dreads  lest  other  countries  may  follow  so  evil  an  example,  “  for 
governments  are  being  strongly  urged  towards  interference,  and  they 
deserve  some  credit  for  resisting  solicitations  which  tend  to  enhance 
their  power,  and  their  opportunities  of  exercising  pressure  upon  the 
citizens  (leurs  moyens  d’action  sur  les  citoyens).” 

The  above  citations  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  author’s  point  of 
view. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppingtox. 

LE  SOCIALISME  LIBERAL  OU  MORCELLISME.  Par  Camille 

Sabatieu.  [392  pp.  8vo.  6  frs.  Giard  et  Briere.  Paris. 

1905.] 

There  are  stumbling>blocks  to  orthodox  socialism  which  many 
economists  cannot  get  over.  To  clear  these  out  of  the  way,  M. 
Sabatier  has  invented  a  new  kind  of  socialism,  which  he  calls  liberal,” 
or  else  morcellisme,  presumably  because  it  sulxlivides  (jnorcelle') 
property.  He  has  discovered  that  there  is  not  a  little  property 
which,  after  all,  does  not  owe  its  existence  exclusively  to  labour. 
In  respect  of  this  he  would  permit  individual  property  and  free  devise. 
Such  reservation  applies  chiefly  to  land,  which  is  of  course  the  stand¬ 
ing  crux  of  socialists. 

Id  Germany  a  rather  lively  dispute  grew  up  some  time  ago,  in 
which  the  two  contending  parties  were  led  severally  by  Herr  Kautsky 
and  Herr  David,  the  latter  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  his  adversary 
that  the  proper  way  to  gain  over  the  rural  population  to  socialism  is, 
not  to  stand  out  for  collective  ownership  and  collective  husbandry,  but 
to  promote  subdivision  of  the  soil,  small  holdings,  and  small  cultivation 
by  the  individual.  The  morcellistes  take  the  same  view.  They  would 
create  a  proprUti  normale,  by  which  they  mean  a  property — agri¬ 
cultural  or  industrial,  for  there  are  to  be  “  normal  ”  workshops  as 
well — which  one  man  could  exploit  with  the  help  of  his  family.  For 
such  property  there  is  to  be  **  homestead  ”  protection,  law  costs  and 
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other  expenditure  are  to  be  reduced,  and  altogether  “  the  principles  of 
the  revolution  ”  are  to  be  acted  upon.  Trade  is  to  be  made  collective 
property,  however  only  gradually,  with  the  help  of  co-operative  stores, 
which  are  to  buy  out  private  traders  as  our  brewers  are  to  buy  out 
owners  of  public-houses,  according  to  a  settled  tariff  of  compensation, 
which  is  to  wrong  nobody.  Obviously  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
vision  bleue  in  all  this  that  the  author  condemns  in  the  genuinely 
socialist  schemes.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  fresh  attempt  made 
to  reconcile  socialist  ideals  with  hard  realities. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

CHEMISCHE  TECHNOLOGIE.  Von  Dr.  F.  Hecsler.  [xvi., 
351  pp.  8vo.  8.60  marks.  Teubner.  Leipzig,  1905.] 

Messrs.  Teubner’s  Handbiicker  fur  Handel  und  Gewerbe,  although 
the  first  volume  was  issued  only  quite  recently,  have  already  secured 
for  themselves  well-earned  recognition  in  Germany  as  publications  of 
great  technical  and  economic  value.  They  seem  so  exactly  suited  to 
their  purpose,  which  is  to  diffuse  such  technical  knowledge  for  economic 
and  business  purposes  as  Lord  Rosebery  not  long  ago  summed  up,  with 
a  sigh  over  British  backwardness,  in  the  word  “  Charlottenburg.”  His 
reference  to  that  great  educational  institution,  by  the  way,  has  not 
thus  far  prompted  many  of  our  countrymen  to  visit  and  examine  it  for 
themselves.  Our  prospect  of  having  a  high  school  of  the  same  sort 
established  in  our  midst  therefore  appears  for  the  moment  still  rather 
remote.  However,  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  lips,  “  Charlottenburg  ”  only 
stood  for  that  highly  perfected  technical  education  which  has  enabled 
Germany  to  gain  such  signal  economic  victories,  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial,  and  spelling  **  profit  ” — some  of  them  at  our  expense. 

Chemical  industry  is  one  of  the  battlefields  on  which  some  of  her 
most  brilliant  triumphs  have  been  won.  And  Dr.  Heusler,  who  is 
himself  a  practical  industrial  chemist,  in  this  book  really  lets  us  to 
some  extent  into  the  secret  how  this  was  accomplished.  He  reviews 
the  whole  of  chemical  industry  as  it  now  stands  in  Germany,  describing 
the  newest  processes  adopted,  and  all  very  concisely  and  very  clearly. 
He  goes  seriatim  into  colours  and  pigments,  salts,  acids,  aluminium, 
silica,  clay  goods  and  cement,  smelting  and  puddling,  copper,  the  precious 
metals,  nickel,  antimony,  lead  and  amalgams,  fuel  natural  and  artificial, 
carbohydrates,  the  coal-tar  industries,  brewing,  distilling,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  artificial  silk,  alkaloids,  soap,  acetylene,  and,  in  fact,  into 
every  kind  of  industry  which  is  dependent  upon  chemistry  for  its 
teaching.  His  language  is  technical,  of  course — or  it  would  not  be 
concise — but  clear.  One  might  well  wish  that  we  had  handbooks  of 
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the  same  sort  to  enlighten  our  chemical  manufacturers,  and,  above  all, 
the  growing  generation.  The  letterpress  is  supplemented  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  good  and  clear  illustrations.  The  book,  I  should  say, 
would  bear  translating. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

ECONOMIC  METHOD  AND  ECONOMIC  FALLACIES.  By 
William  Warrand  Carlile,  M.A.  [x.,  284  pp.  8vo.  10*.  6rf. 
net.  Arnold.  London,  1904.] 

The  present  work  is  very  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  curate’s  egg, 
that  was  good  in  parts ;  ”  for  whilst  there  is  much  that  is  useful 
and  interesting  in  the  first  and  third  parts,  the  second  seems  quite 
unworthy  of  the  talent  and  ability  of  the  author.  To  do  him  justice, 
however,  one  must  confess  that  Mr.  Carlile  is  nearly  always  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  best  parts  of  his  work  are  valuable  alike  for  what  is 
actually  said,  as  for  what  is  implied.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this  suggestive¬ 
ness,  rather  than  in  any  great  constructive  force,  that  the  main  value 
of  the  work  lies.  At  times,  however,  his  criticisms  are  liable  to  the 
charge  of  staleness.  For  in  exposing  some  errors  and  fallacies,  those 
of  the  extremists  of  the  mathematical  schools,  for  instance,  he  has 
but  reiterated  what  has  often  been  said  already,  and  he  often  appears 
not  to  have  kept  pace  with  recent  developments  of  economic  theory. 
But  however  much  one  may  disagree  with  him,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  his  courage  in  attacking  the  greatest  reputations  and  best 
established  theories  with  a  vigour  and  intrepidity  as  stimulating  as  it 
is  misguided. 

His  treatment  of  the  subject  of  free  trade  and  protection  (Part  III.) 
is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book,  and  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
pure  theory  of  political  economy.  There  is  much  originality  in  these 
chapters,  and  his  criticism  of  protectionism  is  the  more  valuable  because 
of  his  repudiation  of  some  of  the  arguments  that  have  long  done  duty 
on  the  free-trade  side.”  Again,  in  Chapter  XI.  (consumption  and 
production)  he  makes  out  a  strong  if  not  altogether  convincing  case 
for  free  trade,  on  grounds  which  protectionists  have  generally  regarded 
as  peculiarly  their  own.  This  exposition,  however,  is  often  out  of 
touch  with  facts,  and  lacks  that  grasp  of  concrete  conditions  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  writers  like  Professor  Nicholson  and  the  late  Professor 
Bidgwick.  For  instance,  in  his  treatment  of  the  interest  on  foreign 
investments,  he  fails  to  see  that  such  investments  mean  of  necessity 
an  emigration  of  capital,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  employment  by  the 
labouring  classes.  Again,  the  title  “  Protectionist  Fallacies,”  and  the 
use  of  phrases  such  as  “  protectionist  fallacy  par  excellence^'  are,  to 
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say  the  least,  unfortunate.  They  render  the  author  liable  to  the 
charge  of  intolerance  and  dogmatism,  and  of  this  charge  further 
evidence  can  be  produced  from  the  other  and  less  valuable  portions  of 
the  book.  And  in  the  second  place  such  phrases  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  their  author  is  ignorant  both  of  general  economic  history, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  free  traders.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
defects,  this  portion  of  the  hook  is  valuable  both  from  a  theoretical, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

Part  I.,  entitled  the  ‘‘  Logic  of  Political  Economy,”  possesses  both 
the  merits  and  the  defects  of  Part  III.,  but  here  the  former  are  less, 
the  latter  more  prominent,  than  in  the  attack  upon  protectionism.  For 
instance,  it  is  most  true  that  all  economic  definition  must  be  based,  in 
the  last  resort  at  least,  upon  the  language  of  the  market-place.  And 
Mr.  Carlile’s  statement  of  his  case  is  on  the  whole  admirable,  though 
lacking  some  of  the  lucidity  and  the  originality  of  his  defence  of  free 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  he  seems  unable  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
mere  adherence  to  the  terms  of  business  life  is  not  sufficient ;  since 
these  latter  often  group  under  one  definition  several  dissimilar  terms, 
and  are  generally  vague  and  nearly  always  confusing.  That  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  idea  that  is  at  the  root  of  these  conceptions 
Mr.  Carlile  admits  ;  but  he  ignores  the  frequent  necessity  of  division  and 
classification,  and  dees  not  allow  the  further  necessity  of  introducing 
a  number  of  sub-species.  Again,  to  take  another  point,  definition  is 
but  one,  and  not  the  most  important  portion  of  the  logic  of  political 
economy  ;  and  therefore  to  use  the  latter  as  tlie  title  of  Part  1.,  which 
deals  only  with  the  former,  is  undoubtedly  misleading.  Furthermore, 
the  Chapter  on  “the  Appeal  to  Popular  Usage  in  Jurisprudence,” 
does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  justify  its  existence.  Finally,  though  his 
criticism  of  Adam  Smith’s  theory  of  value  has  some  basis  of  truth,  it 
ignores  the  distinction  between  total  and  final  utility,  and  confuses 
the  intrinsic  utility  of  a  commodity  with  its  exchange  value. 

It  is  not  possible,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  to  do  anything 
but  condemn  and  censure  the  Chapters  on  “  Types  of  Economic 
Fallacy.”  (Part  II.)  Not  only  is  the  general  argument  weak  and 
confusing,  but  absurd  and  inexcusable  blunders  are  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence.  Chapter  X.  (“Fallacies  bearing  on  the  Monetary  Standard  ”) 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  five  that  comprise  this  part :  yet  even 
here  I  find  the  extraordinary  statement  that  “  it  is  a  necessary 
implication  of  their  (the  theoretical  economists’)  theory  that  the  value 
of  gold  cannot  really  even  approximate  more  to  stability  than  the 
value  of  any  other  commodity.”  Again,  some  of  his  criticisms  of  the 
mathematical  economics  are  to  a  certain  extent  true,  but  these  are 
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simply  repetitions  of  what  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  by  other 
writers,  in  the  remainder  of  his  critieisms  on  Jevons  he  is  without 
doubt  novel  enough  ;  but  this  is  merely  the  result  of  his  manifest 
failure  to  understand  Jevons*  theories.  What  he  eriticizes,  therefore, 
is  not  the  Jevonian  system,  but  a  sort  of  pseudo-Jevonianism  that  is 
entirely  of  his  own  making.  This  latter  is,  no  doubt,  absurd  enough, 
but  the  absurdity  is  the  ereation  not  of  Jevons,  but  of  Mr.  Carlile 
himself.  But  if  the  Chapter  on  the  Mathematical  Economics  is  very 
liad,  the  two  on  Rent  ai;e  even  worse.  Here,  again,  what  be  criticizes 
is  not  the  Ricardian  theory,  but  one  that  is  the  product  of  his  own 
brain ;  and  this  he  very  effectively  demolishes.  But  the  real 
Ricardian  system  remains  almost  untouched.  Indeed,  Ricardo  and 
Mill  are  accused  of  statements  which  they  were  both  at  pains  to 
repudiate.  Mr.  Carlile  says  that  they  found  the  cultivation  of 
inferior  land  ”  to  be  the  cause  of  rent.  How  often,  I  wonder,  did  they 
write  that  it  was  not  this,  but  the  “  necessity  of  cultivating  such  inferior 
land  ”  that  was  the  cause  of  rent.  Most  inexcusably,  too,  Mr.  Carlile 
is  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  possible  supply  of  “  agricultural  produce  ** 
is  strictly  limited,  if  not  absolutely,  at  least  relatively,  to  that  of  nearly 
all  manufactured  articles.  Again,  he  certainly  has  not  grasped  the 
conception  of  quasi-rent,  or  be  would  never  have  said  that  ‘‘  we  are 
told  that  what  we  used  to  call  profit  should  be  called  rent.”  We 
actually  are  told  that  there  is  a  differential  as  well  as  a  constant  element 
in  profits,  and  that  the  former  element  bears  a  striking  similarity  to 
a  rent.  A  greater  failure  than  this  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  theory 
of  rent,  for  it  is  no  less,  cannot  well  be  imagined  ;  and  the  two  chapters 
devoted  to  this  arc,  without  doubt,  the  worst  part  of  the  book. 
Whether  the  defects  of  Part  II.  are  such  as  to  outweigh  the  excellences 
of  the  rest  of  the  book  1  must  leave  to  the  reader  to  decide  ;  but  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  latter,  and  the  demerits  of  the  former,  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions. 

N.  B.  Dearle. 

MINING  AND  MINING  INVESTMENTS.  By  A.  Moil.  With 

Diagrams  and  Plans.  [189  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Methuen. 

London,  1904.] 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  “  Books  on  Business,”  and  is  primarily 
intended  to  put  mining  investors  on  their  guard  against  the  over¬ 
sanguine  or  fraudulent  company  promoter.  This  purpose  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  exclusion  of  coal  and  iron  mining,  and  by  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  space  given  to  the  most  speculative  of  all  mining — that  for 
gold. 
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That  gambling  is  inseparable  from  this  sort  of  investment  may  be 
inferred  from  Mr.  Moil’s  statement  that  mine-owners  will  not  sell 
their  properties  to  a  company  at  a  price  represented  by  the  net  value 
of  the  ore  in  sight ;  they  expect  to  be  paid,  and  also  paid  well,  for 
the  future  chances.”  In  fact,  the  purchasers  make  a  bet  with  the 
vendors  about  the  unascertained  possibilities  of  the  mine.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  no  doubt,  unexpectedly  rich  ore  is  afterwards  discovered,  and 
the  new  investors  have  reason  to  feel  gratified  with  their  bargain  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  advantage  is  all  the  other  way.  Of 
seven  thousand  claims  taken  up  in  Western  Australia,  only  twenty-nine 
can  now  be  said  to  be  paying  ;  but  of  these  sixteen  are  very  profitable, 
and  produce  63  per  cent,  of  the  gold  raised  in  the  whole  colony.  Very 
few  of  the  people  who  in  eight  years  subscribed  nearly  £100,000,000 
for  “  Westralians  ”  will  ever  see  any  of  their  money  again.  The 
“  backers  ”  of  the  turf  could  probably  show  a  better  record. 

The  mischief  arises  because  the  average  mining  investor  is  in  search 
of  a  possible  fortune  rather  than  a  secure  investment,  and  can  easily 
be  victimized  by  a  glowing  prospectus.  In  spite,  too,  of  the  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  it  is 
evident  that  mining  frauds  will  continually  be  attempted ;  and  the 
practice  of  mine  “  salting  ”  has  become  so  expert  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  even  for  the  most  competent  and  honest  mining  engineer 
to  circumvent  a  fraudulent  vendor. 

F.  J.  Shaw'. 


SHORT  NOTICE. 


LABOUR  LEGISLATION,  LABOUR  MOVEMENTS,  AND 
LABOUR  LEADERS.  By  George  Howell.  [2  vols.  xviii., 
499  pp.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  net.  Unwin.  London,  1905.] 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Howell’s  well-known  study. 
The  author,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  done  more  than  correct  a 
few  unimportant  mistakes  in  the  first  edition,  which  brought  his 
narrative  to  the  end  of  1901.  The  chapters  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  Trade  Union  Acts  are  of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment. 
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